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EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION. 


Thk “ History of Pen(lennis|* is the second in order of time of the 
great senes of novels on which the fame of William Makepeace 
Thackeray cliieily rests. Like its precursor, “ Vanity Fair,” the work 
was published in monthly numbers; and it was followed, at intervals, 
by ” Henry Esmond,” “ The Newcomes,” ‘‘ The Virginians,” “ The 
Advonrurcs of Philip ; ” — and the commencement of a romance, “ Dei 
Duval,” had just appeared, giving the opening chapters of a wOiK 
that promised to surpass all the author's prc\ious efforts in ability 
and graphic force, when on Christmas Day, 1863, the mournful news 
flew through London, and the^^country, that the liand and the brain 
that for years had ministered to the delight and instruction of tliou- 
>«inds upon thousands of readers lay suddenly arrested in the stillness 
:>f death, to toil and to struggle no more. 

The thoughtful reader, who comes from the perusal of ” Vanity 
Fair ’’ to that of “ Pendennis,” will at once recognize the progress of 
the author in his career as a novelist, in the higher artistic finish, ^ 
xnd the avoidance of those startling contrasts and almost incredible 
dtuations which in “Vanity Fair” sometimes try the reader’s power 
3f belief, and make him wonder whether such incidents as Sir Pitt 
Cawley the Hampshire baronet sharing witli Mrs. Tinker the 
charwoman a suppei of tripe and onions, cooked in a saucepan at the 
■lYO in the old gentleman’s dining-room in Great Gaunt Street — or l\Iis3 
debecca Sharp, at her departure from pompous Miss Pinkerton’s, 
linging the “ Dixonary ” back into the garden — could be accepted as 
. icturesi* of real life. The incident, too, of the famous fight between 
Juff and Dobbin at Dr. SwishtaiPe school is a twice-told tale. The 
X'ader of ” Vanity Fair ** will hardly fail to remember that Thackeray 
lad ’already utilized this passage, taken from his own experience at 
diarter House, in his earlier book, entitled “ Men’s Wives ” — where 
ho victorious champion is the redoubtable Derry, afterwards reduced 
;0 such a pitiable state of servitude by his domineering and imperious 
lelpmate. 

In “ Pendenris ” there is no such tax upon the reader’s credulity, 
ind uo such reopening of an old mine. The incidents arise natural./ 
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and spontaneously, and the reader is carried on pleasantly to the end. 
The satire, also, is without bitterness, and the author has evidently a 
large charity, and a pleasant readiness to find “ good in everything ** 
as well as “ sermons in stones.” Worthy Dr. Johnson described 
himself, in his latter days, as ready to accept a man as a good man on 
easier terms than formerly ; and at the period of writing “ Pendennis ” 
Thackeray would probably have cordiaUy endorsed the lexicographer’s 
Beiitiment. 

The interest of tlie “ History of Pendennis ” does not in an;^^; great 
degree depend upon the originality of the plot, or anything especially 
novel or startling in the incidents. There is, from beginning to end, 
no such sudden surprise for the reader as that which comes upon him 
liJce a thunderclap at the end of the first volume of “ Vanity Fair,” in 
those three Avonderful lines which record the end of the fight at 
Waterloo : “ No mor e firing was heard at Brussels — the pursuit rolled 
miles awry. The darkness came down on the field and city, and 
Amelia was praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with 
a bnllet through his heart.” The one mystcuy in “ Pendennis,” the 
sc end tliat puts the wretched, shuffiing poltroon. Sir Francis Claver- 
ing into tJie power of the vulgar scamp “Colonel” Altamont, is 
divined by the reader — as the autlior probably intended it should be 
—long before it is actually cleared up in the book ; and, indeed, 
Thackeray himself tells ns in his preface, that up to the last he was 
in doubi as to how he should get the knot untied, and relieve the poor 
Begum from her troubles— whether by killing Altamont, or by 
furnishing liim Avidi a wife in tlio person of the sentimental Madame 
Fribshy. No one appears, either for the first or “ the second time ” 
ill tlio character of Cl\ temnestra, with tragical consequences, like the 
desperate reprobate Becky Sharp; nor does the book offer even so 
poweiiul a scene as the rencontre between Rawdon Crawley and llie 
Marquis of Steyne. The main interest in “ Pimdonnis ” is in the 
wonderfully grapliic, shrewd, satirical, yet always kindly delincatiou 
of human character and the wise annly^^is of motive and action. ' 

(.hdike “ Vanity Fair,’' the “ History of J^mdchnis” is not “ a novel 
without a hero.” But Artluir Pendennis is not by any moans heroic 
in character. Tlie author himself makes gooddnimoured fun of liim, 
in the passage where liis widowed mother, Helen Bendennis, and, the 
widow’s kindly, honest -hearted, adopted daugliter Laura are repro* 
sented as coming to Jjondon to nurse Arthur, who has fallen ill. 
“ How came it lliat Laura should have such a love and rapturous 
regard for liim, that a mere inadequate expr(3Ssion of it should have 
kept the girl talking all the way from Fairoaks to London as she and 
Helen travelled in the j) 0 ‘^tchaise ? As soon as Helen had Rnislied 
one story about the dear felloiv, and narrated, with a hundred sobs 
and ejaculations, and looks up to heaven, some thrilling incidents 
which occurred about the i)ericd Avhen the hero was breeched, f ianra 
began another equally interesting and equally ornamented with tears, 
and told liow heroically he had a tooth out or wouldn’t have it out, or 
how dsuiiigly he robbed a bird’s nest, or how magnanimously he 
ip^red it ; or how he gave a shilling to the old woman on the coiumoui 
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or went without his broad -and-butter for the beggar-boy who came 
into the yard, and so on. One to another the sobbing women sanft 
laiuent^i upon their hero, who, my worthy reader has long since per- 
ceived, is no more a hero than either one of us. Being as he was. 
wliy should a sensible girl be so fond of him ? *’ 

The reason is given, throughout the work, by the author himself. 
Arthur Pendennis is no hero ; but he is, with all his faults, eminently 
a loveable man. IIo has been spoilt and praised, and worshipped by 
his mother and Laura, until he has become something of a despot 
and a good deal of a dandy. A little wilfiilness, and a little selfish- 
ness, and a little daiidilication,” as his friend Warrington says, are 
certainly features, and prominent ones too, in his cliaracter. He is 
sometimes deplorably weak, and easily Jed by any one who W’ill take 
the trouble to flatter him ; but with it all, he is in the host sense of 
the word a gentleman, incapable of meanness, ready to Gvy peccavi^ 
and to acknowledge his sin and folly, and witli instincts that urge 
him towards what is right and honest. With consummate skill and 
fidelity to nature the character of Pendennis is developed, with its 
gradual chimgcs, and the influences that worked upon him, from the 
early days, when Pen displa3^s the admirable gravit^^ and absurdity of 
youthful self-conceit, to those later times when the cynical counsels of 
his worJdly uncle have for a time crusted over his finer nature with 
the maxims of Mayfair egotism and hon-ton frivolity — and those still 
later days when he learnt to estimate men and things at their true 
worth, and to own, with manly remorse and contrition, that plain, 
rough George Warrington was a nobler and a better man than him- 
self. “ Let us give a hand of cliarity to Arthur Pendennis,” says the 
author in conclusion, “ who does not claim to be a hero, but only a 
man and a broth 6)r 1 ” 

Tl^o other principal characters in the book have become as much 
part and parcel of the great English fictional portrait gallery as 
FalstafX and Eluellcn, Sir Jiogor do Coverle^^ jind Will Wimble, Mark 
Taploy and Seth Pecksniff, Esquire. Take Major Pendennis I Was 
tliere ever so happ^^ a likeness of the well-bred, polite worldling, the 
inan to whom Burke’s and Debrett’s Peerages are as a Bible, whose 
voice sinks in an awe-stricken undertone, “as if he ^vero in church,” 
Avhen ho rehearses the title and dignities of some very high-born 
gentleman or lady, — whoso world is comprised in Pall Mall and May- 
fair — whose happiness is measured by the invitations he receives to 
the houses and tables of the great. The old man of the world, with 
his exaggerated respect for the opinions of society, and unhesitating 
deference to wealth and position — his queer “whited sepulchre” 
morality, his old bachelor selfishness, and his undoubted affection for 
J'irt nephew, as whose Mentor, according to his lights, he is anxious to 
do his duty, is thoroughly true to nature. One of the finest satirical 
touches in the book is in the passage describing the feelings of the 
testy old egotist when, by his ill-humour and abuse, ho has driven hii 
valet Morgan, who has ministered to his comfort for many years, 
into sudden revolt, and the Major, having no alternative but to 
discharge him, ruefully wonders, “ where ho shall get iust such 
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another animal,” who will know his ways, and look after him as 
Morgan has done. 

Captain Costigan, that wonderful, magniloquent, disreputable, old 
Hibernian, lias also become the accepted representative of that class 
of what Thackeray calls shorn Irish lambs,” to whom, lie declares, 
the wind of adversity is ever so mercifully tempered. The literary 
characters in the book, poor, reckless, good-natured Captain Shandon, 
and honest Jack Finucano, sleek, sly Mr. Wenham, and the brilliant 
toady Mr. Wagg, who has “ the soul of a butler, who has been sent for 
into the drawing-room to make fun,” savage Mr. Bludyer, the, critic, 
who, after scarifying an author, sells the copy of diis book that has 
served for the review, to buy a pint of brandy withal — Hoolan and 
Doolan, Harry Foker, the good-natured man of pleasure, and a host 
of others, are drawn from the life with a touch that belonged to 
Thackeray, and to Thackeray alone. And the reader who compares 
the book with ” Vanity Fair,” will not fail to note the advance of the 
author in ilie delineation of women. Laura Bell is as good and pure 
as Amelia Sodley, but how much more perfect a woman, in her power 
of appreciating goodness in others. Blanche Amory is as worldly and 
heartless as Becky Sharp, witliout the revolting features wliich shut 
out that brilliant little reprobate from our sympathies. And better 
perhaps than all is the portraiture of the true and chivalrous gentle- 
man George Warrington — of whom the author says that he 
possessed various acquirements, enthusiasm, simplicity, humour, and 
tha-t freshness of mind which his simple life and habits gave him, and 
which contrasted so much with Pen’s dandy indifference of manner 
and faded sneer. Tn Warrington’s very uncouthness there was n 
refinement which tlie other’s finery lacked.” 

The writing of Pendennis was interrupted for a time by a very 
serious illness that befell its author, and Cliapter LI. of the work has 
a significant heading, designating it as one “ which had very nearly 
been the last of the story.” Thus the autlior gratefully and appropri- 
ately dedicated the book to Dr. John Elliotson, whom he has more- 
over introduced with all praise, under the name of Dr. Goodenough, 
in his latest novel, “ The Adventures of Philip.” 


Hi W. D. 
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Ip this kind of composition, of which the two years* product 
is now laid before the public, fad in art, as it constantly does 
and must, it at least has the advantage of a certain truth and, 
honesty, which a work more elaborate might lose. In his con- 
stant communication with the reader, the writer is forced into 
frankness of expression, and to speak out his own mind and 
feelings as they urge him. Many a slip of the pen and the 
printer, many a word spoken in haste, he sees and would recall 
as he looks over his volume. It is a sort of confidential talk 
between writer and reader, which must often be dull, must often 
flag. In the course of his volubility, the perpetual speaker 
must of necessity lay bare his own weaknesses, vanities, pecu- 
liarities. And as we judge of a man’s character, after long 
frequenting his society, not by one speech, or by one mood or 
opinion, or by one day’s talk, but by the tenor of his general 
bearing and conversation ; so of a writer, who delivers himself 
up to you perforce unreservedly, you say, Is he honest ? Does 
he tell the truth in the main ? Does he seem actuated by a 
desire to find out and speak it ? Is he a quack, who shams 
sentiment, or mouths for effect ? Does he seek popularity by 
claj^traps or other arts. I can no more ignore good fortune 
than any other chance which has befallen me. I have found 
manj thousands more readers than I ever looked for. I have 
no right to say to these, You shall not find fault with my art, 
or fall asleep over my pages ; but I ask you to believe that this 
person writiilg strives to tell the truth. If there is not that, 
there is nothing. 
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Perliaps the lovers of “ excitement ” may care to know, that 
this book began with a very precise plan, which was ^entirely 
put aside. Ladies and gentlemen, you were to have been 
treated, and the writer’s and the publisher’s pocket benefited, 
by the recital of the most active horrors. What more exciting 
than a ruffian (with many admirable virtues) in St. Giles’s, 
visited constantly by a young lady from Belgravia ? , What 
more stirring than the contrasts of society ? the mixture of 
slang and fashionable language ? the escapes, the battles, the 
murders ? Nay, up to nine o’clock this veiy morning, my 
■poor friend. Colonel Altamont, was doomed to execution, and 
the author only relented when his victim was actually at the 
window. 

The “ exciting ” plan was laid aside (with a very honorable 
forbearance on the part of the publishers), because, on attempt- 
ing it, I found that I failed from want of experience of my 
subject ; and never having been intimate ■with any convict in 
my life, aad the manners of ruffians and gaol-birds being quite 
unfamiliar to me, the idea of entering into competition with 
M. Eugene Sue was abandoned. To describe a real rascal, you 
must make him so horrible that he would be too hideous to 
show ; and unless the painter paints him fairly, I hold he has 
no right to show him at all. 

Even the gentlemen of our age — this is an attempt to 
describe one of them, no better nor worse than most educated 
men — even these we cannot show as they are, with the notorious 
foibles and selfishness of their lives and their education. 
Since the author of Tom Jones was buried, no -writer of fiction 
among us has been permitted to depict to his utmost power a 
Man. We must drape him, and give him a certain conven- 
tional simper. Society will not tolerate the Natural -in our 
Art. Many ladies have remonstrated and subscribers left me, 
because in the course of the story, I described a young man 
resisting and affected by temptation. My object was to’ say, 
that he had the passions to feel, and the manliness and gen- 
erosity to overcome them. You will not hear— it is best to 
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know it— what moves in the real world, what passes in sodely, 
in the clubs, colleges, mess-rooms, — ^what is the life and talk 
of your sons. A little more frankness than is customary has 
been attempted in this story; with no bad desire on the writer's 
part, it is hoped, and with no ill consequence to any reader. 
If truth is not always pleasant ; at any rate truth is best, from 
whatever chair — ^from those whence graver writers or thinkers 
argue, or from that at which the story-teller sits as he concludes 
his labour, and bids his kind reader farewell. 

Kbhsinoton, ITov. 26, 1660. 
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PENDENNIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

SHOWS HOW FIRST LOVE MAY INTERRUPT BREAKFAST. 

One fine morning in the full London season, Major Arthur 
Pendennis came over from his lodgings, according to his cus- 
tom, to breakfast at a certain Club in Pall Mall, of which he 
was a chief ornament. At a quarter past ten the Major inva- 
riably made his appearance in the best blacked boots in all 
TLondon, with a checked morning cravat that never was rumpled 
until dinner time, a buff waistcoat which bore the crown of his 
sovereign on the buttons, and linen so spotless that Mr. Brum- 
mel himself asked the name of his laundress, and would prob- 
ably have employed her had not misfortunes compelled that 
great man to fly the country. Pendcnnis’s coat, his white | 
gloves, his whiskers, his very cane, were perfect of their kind 
as specimens of the costume of a military man en retmite. At 
a distance, or seeing his back merely, you would have taken 
him to be not more than thirty years old ; it was onljr by a 
nearer inspection that you saw the factitious nature of his rich 
brown hair, and that there were a few crows-feet round about 
the somewhat faded eyes of his handsome mottled face. His 
nose was of the Wellington pattern. His hands and wristbands 
were b^utifully long and white. On the latter he wore hand- 
some gold buttons given to him by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, and on the others more than one elegant ring, 
the chief and largest of them being emblazoned with the famous 
arms of Pendennis. 

He always took possession of the same table in the same i 
comer of the room, from which nobody ever now thought of 
ousting him. One or two mad wags and wild fellows had, in 
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former daj’s, endeavored to deprive him of (his place ; but there 
was a quiet dignity in the Major’s manner as he took his scat 
at the next table, and surve^’ed the interlopers, whicii rendered 
it impossible for any man to sit and breakfast under his eye ; 
and that table — by the lire, and yet near the window — I)ecaino 
his own. Ills letters were laid out there in expectation of his 
arrival, and many w^as the young fellow about town who looked 
with wonder at tiie number of those notes, and at the seals and 
franks wdiicli they bore. If there was any question about eti- 
quette, society, who was married to whom, of what age such 
and such a duke was, Pendennis was (lie man to whom eveiy 
one appealed. Marchionesses used to drive up to the Club, and 
leave notes for him, or fetch him out. lie was perfectly affable. 
The young men liked to walk with liim in the Park or down 
Vail Mall ; for he touched his hat to c^'crybody, and every other 
man he met was a lord. 

The Major sat down at liis accustomed table then, and while 
the waiters went to bring him liis toast and his hot newspaper, 
he surveyed his letters through his gold double eye-glass, and 
examined one pretty note after another, and laid them by in 
order. There were large solemn dinner cards, suggestive of * 
three courses and heavy conversation ; there w'cre neat litthi 
confidential notes, conveying female entreaties ; there was a 
note on thick official pa{)er from the Marquis of Steync, telling 
him to come to Kichmond to a little inirty at the* Star and 
(barter ; and another from the Bishop of Ealing and Mrs. Trail, 
requesting the honor of Major l^endennis’s comi)any at Ealing 
House, all of which letters Pendennis read gracefully, and with 
the more satisfaction, because Glowu-y, tlie Scotch surgeon, 
breakfasting opposite to him, W'as looking on, and liating him 
for having so many invitations, which no])ody ever sent to 
GlowTy. 

These perused, the Major took out his pocket-book to see 
on what days he w'as disengaged, and wdiich of these many 
hospitable calls he could afford to accept or decline. 

lie threw over Cutler, the East India Director, in Baker 
Street, in order to dine with Lord Steync and the little V rouch 
party at the Star and Garter — the Bishop lu* accepted, because, 
though the dinner was slow, he liked to dine with bishops — 
and so went through his list and disposed of them according to 
his fancy or interest. Then he took his ]u*eakfast and looked 
over the paper, the gazette, the births and deaths, and the 
fashionable intelligence, to see that his name was down among 
guests at my Lord So-and-so’s fete, and in the inteiwals of 
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these occupations cai-riod on cheerful conversation with his 
acquaintances al)out the room. 

Among the letters which formed Major Pendennis’s budget 
for that morning there was only one unread, and which lay 
solitary and apart from all the fashionable London letters, with 
a country postmark and a homely seal. The superscription 
, was in a prcUy delicate female hand, marked “ immediate*’ by 
tlie fair wu’iter ; yet the Major had, for reasons of his own, 
neglected up to the present moment his humble rural petitioner, 
who to be sure could hardl3^ hope to get a hearing among so 
mail}" grand folks who attended his levee. The fact was, this 
was a letter from a female relative of Pendennis, and while the 
grandees of her brother’s acquaintance were received and got 
tlieir interview, and drove off, as it wercN the patient country 
letter remained for a long time waiting for an audience in the 
ante-chamber, under the slop-basin. 

At last it came to be this letter’s turn, and the Major broke 
a seal with Fairoaks” engraved upon it, and Clavering St. 
Mary’s” for a post-mark. It was a double letter, and the 
^ Major commenced perusing the envelope before he attacked the 
inner epistle. 

‘"Is it a letter from another growled Mr. Glowiy, 

invvardly. “ Pendennis would not be leaving that to the last, 
I’m thinking.” 

“My dear Major Pendennis,” the letter ran, “I beg and 
implore 3’ou to come to me immediately"^ — very likel}', thought 
Pendennis, and Steyne’s dinner to-day — “I am in the great- 
(‘St grief and perplexity. My dearest boy, who has been 
hitherto everything the fondest inotlier could wish, is grieving 
rn^ dreadfully. He has formed — I can hardly write it — a pas- 
sion, an infatuation,” — the Major grinned — “for an actress 
who has been performing here. She is at least twelve years 
older than Arthur — who will not be eighteen till next February 
— and tlic wr(‘tched boy insists upon marrying her.” 

“Hay! What’s making Pendennis swear now?” — Mr. 
Olowry asked of himself, for rage and wonder were concen- 
trated fn the Major’s open mouth, as he read this astounding 
announcement. 

Do, my dear friend,” the grief-stricken lady went on, 
come to me instantly on the receipt of this ; and, as Arthur’s, 
guardian, entreat, command, the wretched child to give up this 
most deplorable resolution.” And, after more entreaties to the 
above effect, the writer concluded by signing herself the Major’s 
“unhappy affectionate sister, Helen PendenniSt” 
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“Fairoaks, Tuesday — the Major concluded, reading the 
last woixis of the letter — ‘‘Ad — d pretty business at Fair- 
oaks, Tuesday ; now let us see what the boy has to* say ; ” ai]d 
he took the other letter, wiiicli w^as wTitten in a groat flounder- 
ing boy’s hand, and sealed with the large signet of the Penden- 
uises, even larger than the Major’s own, and with supplementary 
wax sputtered all round the seal, in token of the writer’s tremu- 
lousness and agitation. 

The epistle ran thus — 


“ Fai ROARS, Monday, Midnight. 

“Mv DEAR Uncle, — In informing you of niy engagement with Misar 
Costigan, daughter of J. Chesterfield Costigan, Esq., of Costiganstown, but, 
perliaps, better known to you under her profesiunal name of Miss Fother- 
ingay, of the 'Fheatres Royal Drury Lane and Crow Street, and of the Nor- 
wich and Welsli Circuit, I am aware tliat 1 make an announcement whicli 
*cannot, according to the present prejiidiccs of society at least, be welcome 
to my family. My dearest mother, on whom, God knows, I would wish to 
inflict no needless pain, is deeply moved and grieved, I am sorry to say, by 
the intelligence whicdi I have this night conveyed to her. 1 beseecli yon, 
my <lear Sir, to come down and reason with her and console her. Although 
obliged by poverty to earn an lionorable maintenance by the exercise of 
her splendid talents, Miss Costigaifs family is as ancient and noble as our* 
own. When our ancestor, Ralph Peiidennis, landed with Richard IT. in 
Ireland, my Emily’s forefathers were kings of that country. I have the 
information from* Mr, Costigan, wlio, like yourself, is a military man. 

“It is in vain I have attempted to argue with my dear mother, and 
prove to her that a young lady of irreproaclmhle character and lineage, 
endowed with the most splendid gifts of beauty and genius, who devotes 
lierself to the exercise of one of the noblest professions, for the sacred pur- 
pose of maintaining her family, is a being whom we should all love and 
reverence, rather than avoid; — my poor mother has prejudices which it is 
impossible for my logic to overcome, and refuses to welcome to her arms 
one who is disposed to be her most affectionate daughter through life. 

“Although Miss Costigan is some years older than myself, that circum- 
stance does not operate as a barrier to my affection, and 1 am sure will not 
influence its duration. A love like mine. Sir, I feel, is contracted once and 
forever. As I never had dreamed of love until I saw her — I feel now 
tliat I shall die without ever knowing another passion. It is the fate of my 
life ; and having loved once, I should despise myself, and be unworthy of 
my name as a gentleman, if I hesitated to abide by my passion : if I did 
not give all where I felt all, and endow the woman who loves me fondly 
with my whole heart and my whole fortune. x t; 

“I press for a speedy marriage with my Emily — for why, in truth, 
sliould it be delayed A delay implies a doubt, which I cast from me as 
unworthy. It is impossible that my sentiments can cliange towards Emily 
— that at any age she can be anything but the sole object of my love. 
‘Why, then, wait ? I entreat you, my dear Uncle, to come down and recon- 
cile my dear mother to our union, and I address you as a man of the 
world, qm mores hominum midtofutn vidit et urltes, who will not feel any of 
the weak scruples and fears wbicli agitate a lady who has scarcely 
left her village. 
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Pray> come down to ns immediately. I am quite confident that--> 
apart from coneiderations of fortune — you will admire and approve of my 
l^^raily. • 

“ Your affectionate Nepliew, 

'‘AiiTfiiiR Pendrnnis, Jr." 

When the Major had concluded the perusal of this letter, 
jiis countenance assumed an expression of such rage and horroi 
that Glowry, the surgeon, felt in his pocket for his lancet, which 
he always carried in his card-case, and thought his respected 
friend going into a fit. The intelligence "was indeed sulH- 
cient to agitate Pendennis. The head of the Pendennises going 
to marry an actress ten 3'ears his senior, — the head-strong 
about to plunge into matrimony. ‘‘ The mother has spoiled 
the young rascal,*’ groaned the Major inwardl}', with her 
cursed sentimentality and romantic rubbish. My nephew marry \ 
a tragedy queen ! Gracious mere}’, people will laugh at me so 
tiiat 1 shall not dare show my head ! ” And he thoughrw ith 
an inexpressible pang that he must give up Lord Stejme’s dinner 
at Richmond, and must lose his rest and pass the night in an 
abominable tight mail-coach, instead of taking pleasure, as he 
had promised himself, in some of the most agreeable and select 
society in England. 

He quitted his breakfast-table for the adjoining writing- 
room, and there ruefully wrote off refusals to the Marquis, the 
Earl, the Bishop, and all his entertainers ; and he ordered his 
servant to take places in the mail-coach for that evening, of 
course charging the sum which he disbursed for the seats to the 
account of the widow and the young scapegi'ace of whom he 
was guardian. 


CHAPTER II. 

A PEDIGREE AND OTHER FAMILY MATTERS, 

^JarLt in the Regency of George the Magnificent, there lived 
in a small town in the west of England, called Clavering, a 
gentleman wliose name was Pendennis. There were those alive 
who remembered having seen his name painted on a board, 
which was surmounted by a gilt pestle and mortar over the 
door of a very humble little shop in the cit^^ of Bath, wiiere Mr, 
Pendennis exercised the profession of apothecary and sui^eon ; 
and where he not only attended gentlemen in their sick-rooms. 
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and ladies at the most interesting periods- of their lives, but 
would condescend to sell a brown-paper plaster to a farmer’s 
wife across the counter, — or to vend tooth-brushes, hair-pow- 
der, and London perfumery. 

And yet that little apothecary who sold a stray customer a 
pennyworth of salts, or a more fragrant cake of Windsor soap, 
was a gentleman of good education, and of as old a family as 
any in the whole county of Somerset. He had a Cornish pedi" 
gree w^hich carried the Pcndennises up to the time of the Druids, 
— and who knows how much farther back? They had inter- 
married with the Normans at a very late period of their family 
existence, and they were related to all the great families of 
Wales and Brittany. Pendennis had had a piece of Universit}' 
education too, and- might have pursued that career with honor, 
but in his second year at Oxbridge his father died insolvent, 
and poor Pen was obliged to betake himself to the pestle and 
apron. He always detested the trade, and it was only neces- 
sit}% and the offer of his mother’s brotluir, a London apothecaiy 
of low family, into which Pendennis’s lather had demeaned him- 
self l\v marrying, that forced John Pendennis into so odious a 
calling. 

He quickl}" after his apprenticeship parted from the coarse- 
minded practitioner his relative, and set up for himself at Bath 
with his modest medical ensign. He had for some time a hard 
struggle with poverty ; and it was all he could do to keep the 
shop in decent repair, and his bed-ridden mother in comfort : 
but Lady Ribstone happening to be passing to the Rooms with 
an intoxicated Irish chairman who bumped her ladyship uj) 
against Pen’s very doori)Ost, and drove his chair-pole through 
the handsomest pink bottle in the surgeon’s wdndow, alighh'd 
screaming from her vehicle, and was accommodated with a criair 
in Mr. Pendennis’s shop, where she was brought round with 
cinnamon and sal-volatile. 

Mr. Pendennis’s manners were so uncominonl}' gentleman- 
like and soothing, that her ladyship, the wdfe of Sir Pepin 
Ribstone, of Codlingbury, in the county of Somerset, Bart., 
appointed her preserver, as she called him, apothecarj^ to* her 
person and family, which was very large. Master Ribstone 
coming home for the Christmas holidays from Eton, over-ate 
himself and had a fever, in which Mr. Pendennis treated him 
with the greatest skill and tenderness. In a word, he got the 
good graces of the Codlingbury family, and from that day 
began to prosper. The good company of Bath patronized him, 
and amongst the ladies especially he was beloved and admired. 
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First his humble little shop became a smart one : then he dis- 
carded the selling of tooth-brushes and perfumery : then he 
shut up thS shop altogether, and only had a little surgery at- 
tended by a genteel young man : then he had a gig with a man 
to drive him ; and, before her exit from this world, his poor 
old mother had the happiness of seeing from her bedroom win- 
dow, to which her chair was rolled, lier l)eloved John step into 
a close carriage of his own, a one-horse carriage it is true, but 
with the arms of the familj' of Pendennis handsomely emblazoned' 
on the panels. “What would Arthur say now?’* she asked, 
speaking of a younger son of hers — “ who never so much as 
once came to sec my dearest Johnny through all the time of 
liis poverty and struggles ! ” 

“ Captain Pendennis is wdlh his regiment in India, mother,” 
Mr. Pendennis remarked, “ and, if j’ou please, I wish you would 
not call me Johnny before the young man — before Mr. Par- 
kins.” 

Presentl^^ the day (;ame when she ceased to call her son by 
any title of endearment or aifection ; and his house was very 
lonely without that kind though querulous voice. He had his 
night-bell altered and jJaced in the room in which the good 
old lady had grumbled for many a long year, and he slept in 
the great large bed there. He was upwards of forty years old 
when these events befell ; before the war was over ; before 
( rcorge the Magnilicent came to the throne ; l>eforc this history 
indeed: but what is a gentleman without his pedigree? Pen- 
dennis, by this time, had Ins handsomely framed and glazed, 
and hanging up in his drawing-room between the pictures of 
('odlingbury House in Somersetshire, and St. Boniface’s Col- 
lege, Oxbridge, where he had passed the brief and happy days 
of his earl}" manhood. As for the pedigree he had taken it out 
of* a trunk, as Sterne’s oflieer called for his sword, now that he 
was a gentleman and could show it. 

About the time of Mrs. Pendennis’s demise, another of her 
son’s patients likewise died at Ihith ; that virtuous old woman, 
old Lady Pont5"pool, daughter of Reginald twelfth Earl of Bare- 
nerfts, ahd by consequence great-grand-aunt to the present Earl, 
and widow of John second Loixl Pontypool, and likewise of the 
Reverend Jonas Wales, of the Armageddon Chapel, Clifton. 
For the last five years of her life her ladyship had been attended 
by Miss Helen Thistlewood, a very distant lelative of the noble 
house of Bareacres, before mentioned, and daughter of Lieu^* 
tenant R. Thistlewood, R. N., killed at the battle of Copen- 
hagen. Under Lady Pontypool’s roof Miss Thistlew’ood found 
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a shelter : the Doctor, who paid his visits to my Lady Ponty- 
pool at least twice a day, could not but remark the angelical 
sweetness and kindness with which the young lady bore her 
elderly relative’s ill-temper ; and it was as they were going in 
the fourth mourning coach to attend her ladyship’s venerated 
remains to Bath Abbey, where the}^ now repose, that he looked 
at her sweet pale face and resolved upon putting a ceilain 
question to her, the very nature of which made his pulse beat* 
ninety, at least. 

He was older than she b}^ more than twenty 3’ears, and at 
no time the most ardent of men. Perhaps he had had a love 
affair in early life which he had to strangle — perhaps all early 
love affairs ought to be strangled or drowned, like so man}' 
blind kittens : well, at threc-and-forty he was a collected quiet 
little gentleman in black stockings with a bald head, and a few 
days after the ceremony he called to see her, and, as he felt 
her pulse, he kept hold of her hand in his, and asked her where 
she was going to live now that the I^ontypool family had come 
down upon the property, which w^as being nailed into boxes, 
and packed into hampers, and swaddled up with haj bands, and 
buried in straw, and locked under three keys in green-baize* 
plate-chests, and carted away under the eyes of poor Miss 
Helen, — he asked her where she was going to live finall3\ 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she said she did not know. 
She had a little money. The old lady had lell her a thousand 
pounds, indeed ; and she would go into a boarding-house or 
into a school : in fine, she did not know where. 

Then Pendennis, looking into her pale face, and keeping 
hold of her cold little hand, asked her if she would come and 
live with him? lie was old compared to — to so blooming a 
j'oung lady as Miss Thistle wood (Pendennis was of the grave 
old complimentary school of gentlemen and apothecaries), but 
he was of good birth, and, he flattered himself, of good princi- 
ples and temper. His prospects were good, and daily mending, 
lie was alone in the world, and had need of a kind and constant 
companion, whom it would be the study of his life to make 
happy ; in a word, he recited to her a little speech, which he 
had composed that morning in bed, and rehearsed and per- 
fected in his caniage, as he was coming to wait upon the young 
lady. 

Perhaps if he had had au early love-passage, she too had 
one day hoped for a different lot than to be wedded to a little 
gentleman who rapped his teeth and smiled artificially, who 
was labpriously polite to the butlev as he slid up stairs into the 
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drawing-room, and profusely civil to the lady’s-maid, who 
waited at the bedroom door ; for whom her old patroness used 
to ring as lor a servant, and who came with even more eager- 
ness; perhaps she would have chosen a different man — but 
she knew, on the other hand, how worthy Pendennis was, how 
pradent, how honorable ; how good he had been to his mother, 
and constant in his care of her ; and the upshot of this inter- 
‘view was, that she, blushing very much, made Pendennis an 
extremely low curtsj^ and asked leave to — to consider his 
very kind proposal. 

They were married in the dull Bath season, which was the 
height of the season in London. And Pendennis having pre- 
viously, through a professional friend, M.R.C.S., secured lodg- 
ings in Holies Street, Cavendish Square, took his wife thither 
in a chaise and pair ; conducted her to the theatres, the Parks, 
and the Chapel Royal ; showed her the folks going to a Draw- 
ing-room, and, in a word, gave her all the pleasures of the 
town. He likewise left cards upon Lord Pontj pool, upon the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Bareacres, and upon Sir Pepin 
and Lady Ribstoue, his earliest and kindest patrons. Bare- 
‘acres took no notice of the cards. Pontypool called, admired 
Mrs. Pendennis, and said Lady Pontypool would come and see 
her, which her ladyship did, per proxy of John her footman, 
who brought her card, and an invitation to a concert five weeks 
ofi‘. Pendennis was back in his little one-horse carriage, dis- 
pensing draughts aiul pills at that time : but the Ribstoncs 
asked him and Mrs. Pendennis to an entertainment, of which 
Mr. Pendennis talked to the last day of his life. 

^ The secret ambition of Mr. Pendennis had always been to 
be a gentleman. It takes much time and careful saving for a 
provincial doctor, whose gains are not very large, to lay by 
enough money wherewith to purchase a house and land : but 
besides our friend’s own frugality and prudence, fortune aided 
him considerably in his endeavor, and brought him to the point 
which he so panted to attain. He laid out some money very 
adVantkgeously in the purchase of a house and small estate 
close upon the village of Clavering before mentioned. A lucky 
purchase which he had made of shares in a copper-mine added 
very considerably to his wealth, and he realized with great 
prudence while this mine was still at its full vogue. Finally, 
he sold his business, at Bath, to Mr. Parkins, for a handsome 
sum of ready money, and for an aunuity to be paid to him 
during a certjiin number of years after he had for ever retired 
from the liajidling of the mortar and pestle. 
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Arthur Pendennis, his son, was eight years old at the time 
of this event, so that it is no wonder that the lad, who left Bath 
and the surgery so young, should forget the existerice of such 
a place almost entirely, and that his father’s hands had ever 
been dii1;ied by the compounding of odious pills, or the prepara- 
tion of filthy plasters. The old man ne^'cr spoke about the 
shop himself, never alluded to it; called in the medical practi- 
tioner of Clavering to attend his family ; sunk the black breeches * 
and stockings altogelher ; attended market and sessions, and 
wore a bottle-green coat and brass buttons with drab gaiters, 
just as if he had been an English gentleman all his life. lie 
used to stand at his lodge-gate, and see the coaclies come in, 
and bow gravely to the guards and coachmen as they touched 
their hats and drove l)y. It was he who founded the Clavering 
Book Club : and set up the Samaritan Soup and Blanket 
Society. It was lie who brought the mail, which used to rim 
through Cacklefield before, away from that village and through 
Clavering. At church he was equally active as a vestiymaii 
and a worshipper. At market every Thursda}', he went from 
pen to stall ; looked at samples of oats, and munched corn ; 
felt beasts, punched geese in the breast, and weighed them with * 
a knowing air; and did business with the farmers at the 
(iavering Arms, as w^ell as the oldest frequenter of that house 
of call. It was now his shame, as it formerly was his pride, to 
be called Doctor, and those wiio wished to please lam always 
gave him the title of Squire. 

Heaven know’s where they came from, but a whole range of 
Pendennis portraits j^rescntly liung round the Doctor’s oak 
dining-room ; Lelys and \''andycks he vowed all the portraits 
to be, and wiicn questioned as to the history of the originals, 
w'onld vaguol}' say they were ‘^ancestors of his.” His little 
boy believed in tliem to their fullest extent, and Roger Penden- 
nis of Agincouil, Arthur Pendennis of Crc9y, General Pen- 
dennis of Blenlieiin and Oudenarde, w^ere as real and actual 
beings for this young gentleman as — whom shall we say? — as 
Robinson Crusoe, or Peter Wilkins, or the Seven Champions 
of Christendom, wdiose histories were in his library. * <• 

Pendennis’s fortune, wliich was not above eight hundred 
pounds a 3’ear, did not, with the best economy and management, 
permit of his living with the great folks of the county ; but he 
had a decent comfortable society- of the second sort. If they 
were not the roses, they lived near the roses, as it were, and 
had a good deal of the odor of genteel life. They had out their 
plate, and dined each other round in the moonlight nights twice 
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a year, coming a dozen nules to these festivals ; and besides 
the county, the Pendennises had the society of the town of 
Clavering, as much as, nay, more than they liked : for Mrs. 
Pybus was always poking about Helen’s conservatories, and 
intercepting the operation of lier soup-tickets and coal-clubs 
Captain Gliuiders (II. P., 50th Dragoon Guards), was for ever 
swaggering alx)ut the Squire’s stables and gardens, and endeav- 
oring to enlist him in his quarrels with the Vicar, with the PosG 
master, with the Reverend F. Wapshot of Clavering Grammar 
School, for over-flogging his son, Anglcsea Glanders, — with 
all the village in fine. And Pendennis and his wife often blessed 
themselves, tliat their house of Fairoaks was nearly a mile out 
of Clavering, or their premises would never' have been free from 
the prying eyes and prattle of one or other of tire male and 
female inhabitants there. 

Fairoaks lawn comes down to the little river Brawl, and on 
tire other side were the plantations and woods (as much as were 
left of them ) of Clavering Park, Sir Francis Clavcr-itrg, Bart. 
I'lie park was let out in pasture and fed down by sheep and 
cattle when the Pendetrnises came first to live at Fairoaks. 
Slurtters were up in the house; a splendid fr'eestono palace, 
with great stair's, statues, and porticos, whereof you may see a 
jrictiu'c in the “ Beauties of England and Wales.” Sir liichai'd 
(davering, Sir Francis’s grandfatlier, had commenced the ruin 
of the family by the building of this palace : his successor had 
acliieved the ruin by living in it. The present Sir Francis w.as 
abroad somewhere ; nor could anybod}' be found ricli enougli 
to rent that enormous mansion, through tire deserted rooms, 
mouldy clanking halls, and dismal galleries of which, Arthur 
J’e;idennis many a time walked trembling when he was a boy. 
At sunset, from the lawn of Fairoaks, there was a pretty sight : 
it and the opposite park of Clavering w'ere in the habit of put- 
ting on a rich golden tinge, which became tliem both wonder- 
fully. The upper windows of the great house flamed so as to 
make your eyes wink ; the little river ran off noisily westward, 
and was lost in a sombre wood, behind which the towers of the 
old* abbey church of Clavering (whereby that town is called 
Clavering St. Mary’s to the present day) rose up in piniilc 
splendor. Little Arthur’s figure and his mother's cast long 
blue shadows over the grass : and he would repeat in a low 
voice (for a scene of great natural beauty always moved the 
boy, who inherited this sensibility from his mother) certain 
lines beginning, “These are thy glorious works, Parent of 
Good ; Almighty ! thine this universal frame,” greatly to Mj’s, 
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Peodennis'a delight. Such walks and conversation generally 
ended in a provision of filial and maternal embraces ; for to 
love and to pray were the main occupations of this deal’ woman’s 
life; and I have often heard Pendennis say in his wild way, 
that he felt that he was sure of going to heaven, for his motlier 
never could be happy there without him. 

As for John Pendennis, as the father of the family, and tha^ 
soi’t of thing, everybody had the greatest respect for him : and 
his orders were obeyed like those of the Modes and Persians. 
His hat was as well brushed, perhaps, as that of any man in 
this empire. His meals were served at tlie same minute every 
day, and woe to those who came late, as little Pen, a disorderly 
little rascal, sometimes did. Prayers were recited, his letters 
were read, his business despatched, liis stables and garden 
inspected, his hen-houses and kennel, his barn and pigsty 
visited, aiwa3\s at regular hours. After dinner he always had 
a nap with the Globe newspaper on his knee, and his yellow 
bandanna handkerchief on his face (Major Pendennis sent the 
yellow handkercliiefs from India, and his ])rother had helped in 
the purchase of his majority, so that tliey were good friends 
now). And so, as his dinner took place at six o’clock to a 
minute, and the sunset business alluded to may be supposed to 
have occurred at about half-past seven, it is probable that lie 
did not much care for the view in front of his lawn windows, 
or take any share in the poetry and (‘uressi^s which were taking 
place there. 

They seldom occurred in his presence. However friskj^they 
were before, mother and child were hushed and quiet when Mr. 
Pendennis wall^ed into the drawing-room, his newspaper under 
his arm. . . . And here, while little Pen, buried in a great cln^ir, 
read all the books of which he could lay hold, the Squire perused 
his own articles in the ‘‘ Gardener’s Gazette,” or took a solemn 
hand at piquet with Mrs. Pendennis, or an occasional friend 
from the village. 

Pendennis usuall}’^ took care that at least one of his grand 
dinners should take place wdien his brother, the Major, whoj on 
the return of his regiment from India and New South Wales, 
had sold out and gone upoa half-pay, came to pay his biennial 
visit to Fairoaks. ‘‘My brother, Major Pendennis,” was a 
constant theme of the retired Doctor’s conversation. All the 
family delighted in my brother the Major. He was the link 
which bound them to the great world of London, and the fashion, 
lie always brought down the last news of the nobility, and 
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spoke of such with soldier-like respect and decorum. He would 
say, “ My JLord Bareacres has been good enough to invite me 
to Bareacres for the pheasant shooting,” or, “ My Lord Steyue 
is so kind as to wish for my presence at Stillbi'ook for the 
Kaster holidaj's ; ” and you may be sure the whereabouts of mj’ 
brother the Major was carefull}’^ made known by worthy Mr. 
JPendennis to his friends at the Clavering Heading-room, at 
Justice-meetings, or at the County-town. Their carriages, 
would come from ten miles round to call upon Major Pendennis 
in his visits to Fairoaks ; the fame of his fashion as a man about 
town was established throughout the county. Tliere was a 
talk of his marrying Miss Hunkle, of Lily bank, old Hunkle the 
Attorney’s daughter, with at least fifteen hundred a 3’ear to her 
fortune ; but my brother the Major declined. “Asa bachelor,” 
he said, “ nobody cares how poor I am. I have the happiness 
to live with people who are so highly placed in the world, that 
a few hundreds or thousands a year more or less can make no 
difference in the estimation in which they are pleased to hold 
me. Miss Hunkle, though a most lespectable lady, is not in 
possession of either the birth or the manners which would entitle 
her to be received into the sphere in w hich I have the honor to 
move. I shall live and die an old ba(;helor, John : and your 
worthy friend. Miss Hunkle, I have no doubt, will find some 
more worthy object of her affection, than a w'orn-out old soldier 
on half-pay.” Time showed the con-ectness of the surmise ; 
JMiss Hunkle married a young French nobleman, and is now at 
this moment living at Lilybank, under the title of Baroness de 
Carambole, having been separated from her wild 3*oung scape- 
grace of a Baron very shortly' after their union. 

[The Major had a sincere liking and regard for his sister-in- 
law, whom he pronounced, and with perfect truth, to be as fine 
a lady as any in England. Indeed, Mrs. Pendennis’s tranquil 
beauty, her natural sweetness and kindness, and that simplicity 
and dignity which a perfect purity and innocence are sure to 
bestow upon a handsome woman, rendered her quite worthy of 
her brother’s praises. I think it is not national prejudice which 
malfes me believe that a high-bred English lad}' is the most 
complete of all Heaven’s subjects in this world. In whom else 
do you see so much grace, and so much virtue ; so much faith, 
and so much tenderness ; with such a perfect refinement and 
chastity? And by high-bred ladies I don’t mean duchesses 
and countesses. Be they ever so high in station, they can l)e 
but ladies, and no more. But almost every man who lives in 
the world has the happiness, let us hope, of counting a few such 
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persons amongst his ch’do of acquaintance — women in whose 
angelical natures there is something awful, us wdl as beau- 
tiful, to contemplate ; at whose feet tlie wildest and fiercest 
of us must fall down and humble ourselves, in admiration 
of that adorable purity which never seems to do or to think 
wrong. 

Arthur Peiideimis had the good fortune to have such a 
mother. During his childhood and youth, the boy thought of 
her as little less than an angel — a supernatural being, all 
wisdom, love, and beauty. When her husband drove her into 
the county-town, to the assize balls or concerts, he would step 
into the assembly witli his wife on his arm, and look tlu^ great 
folks in the face, as much as to say, Look at that, my lord ; 
can any of j’ou show me a woman like that ? ” She enragiKl 
some country ladies with three times her money, by a sort of 
desperate perfection w^hicli they found in her. Miss Pybus said 
she was cold and haughty ; Miss Pierce, that she was too proud for 
her station ; Mrs. Wapshot, as a doctor of divinity’s lady, would 
have the pas of her, who was only the wife of a medical p!*a«- 
titioner. In the meanwliile, this iady moved through the world 
quite regardless of all the comments that were made in her 
praise or disfavor. She did not seem to know that she w.as 
admired or hated for being so perfect ; but carried ou calmly 
through life, saying her prayers, loving her family, helping her 
neighbors, and doing her duty. 

That even a woman should be faultless, however, is an 
arrangement not permitted by nature, which assigns to us 
.cental defects, as it awards to us headaches, illnesses, or death : 
without which the scheme of the w^orld could not be canied on, — 
nay, some of the best qualities of mankind could not be bi'ought 
into exercise. As pain produces or elicits fortitude and en- 
durance ; difficulty, perseverance ; poverty, industry and inge- 
nuity ; danger, courage and what not ; so the very virtues, on 
the other band, will generate some vices ; and, in fine, Mrs. 
Pendennis had that vice which Miss Pybus and Miss Pierce 
discovered in her, nameh^ that of i)ride ; wiiich did , not vest 
itself so much in her own person, as in that of her lamily. ‘ She 
spoke about Mr. Pendennis (a worthy little gentleman enough, 
but there are others as good as he) with an awful reverence, as 
if he had been the Pope of Rome on his throne, and she a car- 
dinal kneeling at his feet, and giving him incense. The Major 
she held to be a sort of Bayard among Majors : and ms for her 
son Arthur she worshipped that youth with an ardor which the 
young scapegrace accepted almost as coolly as the statue of 
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the Saint in Saint Pntor’s receives the rapturous osculations 
which the laillilul deliver on his toe. 

This unfortunate superstition and idol-worship of this good 
woman was the cause of a great deal of the misfortune which 
befell the young gentleman who is the hero of this histor}^, and 
deserves therefore to ])e mentioned at the outset of his story. 

Arthur Pendennis’s schoolfellows at the Grey Friars School 
jftate that, as a bo.y, he was in no ways remarkable either as a 
dunce or as a scholar. He never read to improve himself out 
of school-hours, but, on the contrary, devoured all the novels, 
l>lays, and poetry, on which he could laj’ his hands. lie never 
was flogged, but it was a wonder how he escaped the whipping- 
post. When he had money he spent it royally in tarts for him- 
self and his friends ; he has been known to disburse nine and 
sixpence out of ten shillings awarded to him in a single day. 
When he had no funds he went on tick. AVhen he could get 
no credit he went without, and was almost as happy. lie has 
been known to take a thrashing for a crony without saying a 
word ; but a blow, ever so slight from a friend, would make 
him roar. To fighting he was averse (Voin his earliest 3 'outhj 
£fs indeed to physic, the Greek Grammar, or any other exertion, 
and would engage in none of them, except at the last extremity. 
He seldom if ever told lies, and never bullied little boys. 
Those masters or seniors who were kind to him, he loved with 
boyish arddr. And though the Doctor, when he did not know 
his Horace, or could not construe his Greek play, said that that 
boy Pendennis Avas a disgrace to the school, a candidate for 
ruin in this world, and perdition in the next ; a profligate who 
would most likely bring his venerable flUher to ruin and his 
mother to a dishonored grave, and the like — yet as the Doctor 
made use of those compliments to most of the boys in tlic place 
(which has not turned out an unusual number of felons and 
pickpockets), little Pen, at first uneasy and terrified by these 
charges, became gradually accustomed to hear them ; and he 
has not. In fact, either murdered his parents, or eoinmitted any 
act worthy of transportation or hanging up to the present day. ' 

There were many of the upper boys, among the Cistercians 
with whom Pendennis was educated, who assumed all the privi- 
leges^ of men long before they quitted that seminary. Many of 
them* for example, smoked cigars — and some had already be- 
gun the practice of inebriation. One had fought a duel with 
an Ensign in a marching regiment in consequence of a row at 
the theatre — another actualiy kept a buggy and horse at a 
livery stable in Covent Garden, and might be seen driving any 
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Sunday in H^'dc Park with a groom with squared arms and 
artuorial buttons b}' bis side. Many of the seniors were in 
love, and showed each other in confidence poem3 addressed 
to, or letters and locks of hair received from, j’oung ladies — 
but Pen, a modest and timid j’onth, rather envied these than 
imitated them as yet. He had not got beyond the theory as 
yet — the practice of life was all to come. And b}’ the way, 

■ ye tender mothers and sober fathers of Christian families, a 
prodigious thing that theoiy of life is as orally learned at a 
great public school. Why, if you could hear those bo^’s of 
fouiiieea who blush before mothers and sneak off in silence in 
the presence of their daughters, talking among each other — 
it would be the woman’s turn to blush then. Before he was 
twelve years old little Pen had heard talk enough to make him 
quite awfully wise upon certain points — and so. Madam, has 
yonr pretty little rosj -cheeked son, who is coming home from 
school for the ensuing holidays. I don’t say that the bo}' is 
lost, or that the innocence has left him which he had from 
“ Heaven, which is our home,” but that the shades of tlic 
p.ison-houBC are closing very fast over him, and that we are 
helping ao much as possible to corrupt him. 

Well — Pen had just made his public appearance in a coat 
with a tail, -or cauda-virilis, and was looking most anxiously in 
his little study-glass to sec if his whiskers were growing, like 
those of more fortunate youths his companions ; and, instead 
of the treble voice with which he used to speak and sing (for 
his singing voice was a very sweet one, and he used when little 
to be made to perforn’ Home, sweet Home,” “ My pretty 
Pt^e,” and a French song or two which his mother had taught 
him, and other ballads for the delectation of the senior boys), 
had suddenly plunged into a deep bass diversified by a squeak, 
which set master and scholars laughing — he was about sixteen 
years old in a word, when he was suddenly called away from 
his academic studies. 

It was at the close of the forenoon school, and Pen had 
been unnoticed all the previous part of the morning till now', 
when the Doctor put him on to construe in a Greek play.* lie 
did not know a word of it, though little Timmins, his foi-m- 
fellow, was prompting him with all his might. Pen had .made 
a sad blunder or two — when the awful chief broke out upon 
him. 

“Pendennis, sir,”, ho said, “your idleness is incorrigible 
and your stupidity beyond example. Yqu arc a disgrace to 
jour school, and to your family, and I have no doubt will 
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ptove ^0 in aftet-life to your country. If that yiee, air, ythidi 
is described to us as the loot of all evil, be really yrhat moral- 
ists have represented (and I have no doubt of the correotn^a 
of th«^ir opinion), for what a prodigious quantity of ftiture 
crime and wickedness are yon, unhappy boy, la3'ing tlie seed ! 
Miserable trifler ! A boy who construes S e onrf, instead of S « 
at sixteen years of age, is guilty not merely of folly, and 
ignorance, and diilness inconceivable, but of crime, of deadly 
crime, of filial ingratitude, which I tremble to contemplate. 
A boy, sir, who does not learn his Greek play cheats the par- 
ent who spends money for his education. A boy who cheate 
his parent is not verj’ far from robbing -or forging upon his 
neighbor. A man who forges on his neighbor pa3’s the pen- 
alty of his crime at the gallows. And it is not such a one 
tliat 1 pit3' (for he will be deservedl3' cut off) ; but his mad- 
dened and heart-bioken parents, who are driven to a prema- 
ture grave by his crimes, or, if the3' lii e, drag on a w'retched 
and dishonored old age. Go on, sir, and I warn 3011 that the 
ACiy next mistake that 3011 make shall subject 3’ou to the pun- 
ishment of the rod. Mho's that laughing? M'hat ill-condi- 
tioned bo3’ is theie that dares to laugh.’' ” shouted the Doctor. 

Indeed, while the master was making this oration, there was 
a general titter behind him in the school-i’oom. The orator 
liad his back to the door of this ancient apartment, which was 
open, and a gentleman who was quite familiar with the place, 
for both Major Aithur and Mr. John Pendennis had been at 
file school, was asking the fillh-foim bo3’ wlio sat b3’ the door 
lor Pendennis. The lad grinning pointed to the culprit against 
wliom the Doctor was pouring out the thunders of his just 
wrath — Major Pendennis could not help laughing. He re- 
membered having stood under that very pillar where Pen the 
younger now stood, and having been assaulted by the Doctor’s 
lirCdecessor 3’cars and 3’ears ago. The intelligence was “ passed 
round ” that it was Pendennls’s uncle in an instant, and a hun- 
dred 3’oung faces wondering and giggling, between terror and 
laughter, turned now to the new comer and then to the awftil 
Doctor. 

The Major asked the fifth-form boy to carry' his card up to 
the Doctor, which the lad did with an arch look. Major PeU- 
•iennis had written on the card, “ I must take A. P. home) hhl 
father is very ill.” 

As the Doctor received the card, and stopped his harangue 
with rather a scared Took, the laughter of the boys, half eon- 
strained until then, burst out m a general shout, ** SUe&ee I ** 
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jfosLved out the Doctor stamping with his foot. Pen looked up 
And saw who whs his deliwrer ; the Major beekoned to him 
gravely^ and tumbling down his books, Pen went across. 

The Doctor took out his watch. It was two minutes to one. 
“ We will take the Juvenal at afternoon school,” he said, nod-, 
ding to the Captain, and all the boys understanding the signal 
gathered up their books and poured out of the hall. • 

Young Pen saw b}’ his uncle’s.face that something had hai>- 
peyied at home. “Is there. anything the matter with — my 
mother?” he said.- He could hardly speak, though, for emo- 
tion, and the tears which were ready to start. 

, “No,” said the .Major, “but 3 'our father’s veiy ill. Go 

and pack your trun'k directly ; I have got a post-chaise at the 

gate.” 

Pen went off quickly to his boarding-house to do as his uncle 
bade him ; and the Doctor, now left alone in the school-room, 
came out to shake hands with his cld schoolfellow. You would 
not have thought it was the same man. As Cinderella, at a par- 
ticular hour became, from a blazing and magnificent princess, 
q^ite an oi-dinary little maid in a gray petticoat, so, as -the 
clock struck one, all the thundering majesty and awful wrath 
of the schoolmaster disappeared. 

“ There is nothing serious, I hope,” said the Doctor. “ It 
is a pity to take the boy otherwise. He is a good boy, rather 
idle and unenergetic, but an honest gentlemanlike little fellow, 
though I can’t get him to construe as I wish. Won’t you come 
in and have some luncheon ? My wife will be very happy to 
i^ee you.” 

But Major Pendeiinis declined the luncheon. He said his 
brother was very ill, had had a fit the day before, and it “was a 
great question if they should see him alive. 

“There’s no otlier son, is tiiere?” said the Doctor. The 
Ml^or answered “No.” 

“ And there’s ? good eh — a good eh — proijerty I believe ? ” 
asked the other in an off-hand way. 

“H’m — so so,” said the Major. Whereupon this cplloquy 
came to an end. And Arthur Pendennis got into a post-chaise 
with his uncle, never to come back to school any more. 

As the chaise drove through Clavering, the ostler standing 
whistling under the archway of the Clavering Arms, winkecl to 
the postilion ominously, as much as to say all was over. The 
gardener’s wife came and opened the lodge-gates, and let the 
ti»veUers through with a silent shake of the head. All the 
blinds were down at Fairoaks — the face of the old footman 
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was as blank when he let them in.. Arthur's face was white 
too, witti terror more than,, with grief.' Whatever of warmth 
and love the deceased man might have had, and he. adored his 
wife and loved and admired his son with all his heart, he had 
shut them up within himself; nor had the boy been ever able 
to i)enetrate that frigid outward barrief. But Arthur had been 
his father’s pride and glory through life, and his name the last 
wlfich John Pendennis had tried to articulate whilst he lay with 
his wife’s hand clasping his CMvn cold and clammy palm, as tlie 
flickering spirit went out into the darkness, of death, and life 
and the world passed awaj' from him. 

The little girl, whose face had peerbd for a moment under 
the blinds as the chaise came up, opened the door from the 
staim into the hall, and taking Arthur’s hand silently as he 
stooped down to kiss her, led him up stairs to his mother. Old 
John opened the dining-room for the Major. The room was 
darkened with the blinds down, and surrounded by all the 
gloomy pictures of the Pendennises. He drank a glass of wine. 
The bottle had been opened for the Squire four days before. 
His hat was brushed, and laid on the hall table : his news- 
papers, and his letter bag, with John Pendennis, Esquire, Fair- 
oaks, engraved upon the brass plate, were there in waitings. 
I'he doctor and the lawyer from Clavering, who had seen the 
chaise pass through, came up in a gig half an hour after the 
Major’s arrival, and entered by the back door. The former 
gave a detailed account of the seizure and demise of Mr. Pen- 
(lennis, enlarged on his virtues and the estimation in which 
the neighborhood held him ; on what a loss he would be to 
the magistrates’ bench, the County Hospital, &c. Mrs. Pen- 
dennis bore up wonderfully, he said, especially since Master 
Arthfir’s arrival. The lawyer stayed and dined with Major 
I’(*ndennis, and thej' talked business all the evening. The 
Major was his brothei-’s executor, and joint guardian to the 
boy with Mrs. Pendennis. Everj'thing was left unreservedly to 
her, except in case of a second maiTiage, — an occasion which 
might off'er itself in the case of so j'oung and handsome a 
woman, Mr. Tatham gallantly said, when different provisions 
were enacted bj' the deceased. The Major would of courae 
take entire superintendence of everything upon this most im- 
pressive and melancbol}' occasion. Aware of this authority, 
old John the footman, when be brought Major Pendennis the 
candle to go to bed, followed afterwards wiUi the pla.t^ba8ket ; 
.and the next morning brought him the ke 5 ’’ of the hall cloejc-^, 
tlm Squire always used to wind It up of ft Thursday, John sfdd. 
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Mrs. Pendennis’s maid brought him messages from her mis- 
tress. She confinned the doctor’s report, of the comfort which 
Master Arthur’s arrival had caused to his mothei*. 

What passed between that lady and the hoy is not of im- 
port. A veil should be thrown over those sacred emotions of 
love and grief. The maternal passion is a sa'^red mystcrv to 
me. What one sees symbolized in the Roman churches in the 
image of the Virgin Mother with a bosom bleeding with lovef, I 
think one may witness (and admire the Almighty bounty for) 
every clay. 1 saw a Jewish lady, only yesterday, with a child 
at her knee, and from whose face towards the child there shone 
a sweetness so angelical, that it seemed to form a sort of glory 
round both. I protest 1 could have knelt before her too, and 
adored in her the Divine beneficence in (mclowing us with the 
maternal storge^ which began with our race and sanctifies the 
history of mankind. 

As for Arthur Pendennis, after that awful shock which the 
sight of his dead father must liave produced on him, and the 
pity and feeling which such an event no doubt occasioned, I am 
not sure that in the very moment of the grief, and as he em- 
braced his mother, and tenderly consoled her, and promised* to 
love her for ever, there was not springing up in his bi’east a 
sort of secret triumph and exultation, lie was the chief now 
and lord. He was Pendennis; and all round about him were 
his servants and handmaids. ‘^You’ll never seiid me aw^ay,” 
little Laura said, tripping by him, and holding his hand. You 
won’t send me to school, will you, Arthur?” 

Arthur kissed lier and patted her liead. No, she shouldn’t 
go to school. As for going himself, that w^as quite out of tlie 
question. He had determined thal that part of liis life should 
not be renewed. In the midst of the general grief, anil the 
corpse still lying above, he Jiad leisure to conclude that he 
would have it all liolidays for the future, that he WT)uldn’t get 
up till he liked, or stand the bullying of tlie Doctor any more, 
and had made a liundrcd of such da}" dreams and 1 ‘esolves for 
the future. How one’s thoughts will travel ! and how quickly 
our wishes beget them ! AVhen he with Laura in his -hand went 
into the kitchen on his way to the dog-kennel, the fowl-houses, 
and other his favorite haunts, all the servants there assembled 
in great silence with their friends, and the laboring men and 
their wives, and Sally Potter who went with the post-bag to 
Clavering, and the baker’s man from Clavering — all there as- 
sembled and drinking beer on the melancholy occasion — rose 
up on his entrance and bowed or curtsied to him. They never 
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used to do so last holida 5 's, he felt at once and with indescribable 
pleasure. The cook cried out, “ O Lord,” and whispered “ How 
Master Arthur do grow ! ” Thomas, the groom, in the act of 
drinking, put down the jug alarmed before his master. Thomas’s 
master felt the honor keenly. He went through and looked at 
the pointers. As Flora put her nose up to his waistcoat, and 
Ppnto, yelling with pleasure, hurtled at his chain. Pen patron- 
ized the dogs, and said “Poo Ponto, poo Flora,” in his most 
condescending manner. And then he went and looked at 
Laura’s hens, and at the pigs, and at the orchard, and at the 
daily ; perhaps he blushed to think that it was only last holidays 
lui had in a manner robbed the great apple-tree, and been scolded 
bj' the dairymaid for taking cream. 

They buried John Pendennis, Esquire, “ formerly an eminent 
medical practitioner at Bath, and subsequently an able magis- 
trate, a benevolent landlord, aiul a benefactor to many charities 
and public institutions in this neighborhood and country,” witli 
one of the most handsome funerals that had been seen since Sir 
Itoger Clavering was buried here, the clerk said, in the abbey 
church of Clavering St. Mary’s. A fair marble slab, from which 
the above inscription is copied, was ereetted over tlie Fairoaks’ 
pew in the church. On it you may see the Pendennis coat of 
anns and crest, an eagle looking towards the sun, with the 
motto “ necUniui pennu” to the present day. Doctor Portman 
alluded to the deceased most handsomely and affectingly, as 
“ our dear departed friend,” in his sermon next Sunday ; and 
Arthur Pendennis reigned in his stead. 


CIIAFPER III. 

IN WHICH PENDENNIS APPEARS AS A VERY YOUNG MAN INDEED. 

Arthur was about sixteen years old, we have said, when 
he began* to reign ; in person, he had what his friends would 
call a dumpy, but his mamma styled a neat little figure. His 
hair was of a healthy brown color, which looks like gold in the 
sunshine, his face was round, rosy, freckled, and good-humored, 
his whiskers were decidedl}’ of a reddish hue ; in fact, without 
being a beauty, he had such a frank, good-natured kind face, 
and laughed so merrily at you out of his honest blue eyes, tliat 
no wonder Mrs. Pendennis thought him the pride of the whole 
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country. Between the ages of sixteen and eighteen he rose 
five feet six to five feet eight inches in height, at which 
altitude he paused. But his mother wondered at it. He was 
^kxee inches taller than his father. Was it possible that an}' 
man could grow to be three inches taller than Mr. Pendennis ? 

You may be certain he never went back to school ; the dis- 
cipline of the establishment did not suit him, and he liked being 
at home much better. The question of his return was debated, 
and his uncle was for his going back. The Doctor wrote his 
opinion that it was most important for Arthur’s success in 
a^r-life that he should know a Greek play thoroughly, but 
Pen adroitly managed to hint to his mother what a dangerous 
place G^ey Friars was, and what sad wild fellows some of the 
chaps there were, and the timid soul, taking alarm at once, 
acceded to his desire to stay at home. 

Then Pen’s uncle offered to use his influence with His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, who was pleased to be very 
kind to him, and proposed to get Pen a commission in the Foot 
Guards. Pen’s heart leaped at this : he had been to hear the 
band at St. James’s play on a Sunday, when he went out to his 
uncle. He had seen Tom Ricketts, of the fourth form, who 
used to wear a jacket and trowsers so ludicrously tight, that 
the elder boys could not forbear using him in the quality of a 
butt or “cockshy” — he had seen this very Rickptts arrayed 
in crimson and gold, with an immense bearskin cap on his 
head, staggering under the colors of the regiment. Tom had 
recc^nized him and gave him a patronizing nod. Tom, a little 
wretch whom he had cut over the back with a hocke5'-stick last 
quarter — and there he was in the centre of the square, rallying 
round the flag of his country, surrivunded by bayonets, cyoss- 
belts, and scarlet, the band blowing trumpets and banging 
cymbals — talking familiarly to immense warriors with tufts to 
their chins and Waterloo medals. What would not Pen have 
given to enter such a service ? 

But Helen Pendennis, when this point was proposed to her 
by her son, put on a face full of terror and alarm. .She sai<l 
“ she did not quarrel with others who thought differently, but 
that in her opinion a Christian had no right to make the ann}- 
a profession. Mr. Pendennis never, never would have per- 
mitted his son to be a soldier. Finally, she should be very 
unhappy if he thought of it.” Now Pen would have as soon cut 
off his nose and ears as deliberately, and of aforethought malice, 
made bis mother unhappy : and, as be was of such a generous 
disposition that he would give away anything to any one, be ia> 
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trtantl^’' made a present of his nsionarj- red coat and epaulettes 
to hk mother. 

She thought him the noblest creature in the world. But 
Major Pendennis, when the offer of the commission was ao 
kiiowledged and refused, wrote back a curt and somewhat 
angry letter to the widow, and thought his nephew was rather 
a. spooney. 

He was contented, however, when he saw the boy’s per- 
formances out hunting at Christmas, when the Major came 
down as usual to Fairoaks. Pen had a veiy* good mare, and 
rode her with uncommon pluck and grace. He took his fences 
with great coolness and judgment. He wrote to the chaps 
at school about his top-boots, and his feats across country., 
He began to think seriously of a scarlet coat: and his mother 
must own that she tliought it would become him remarkabh' 
well; though, of course, she passed hours of anguish during 
his absence, and daily expected to see him brought home on a 
shutter. 

With these amusements', in rather too great plenty, it must 
riot be assumed that Pen neglected his studies altogether. He 
had a natural taste for reading every possiblcf kind of book 
which did not fall into his school-course. It was only when 
they forced his head into the waters of knowledge that he re- 
fnsed to drink. He devoured all the books at home, from 
Inchbald’s Theatre to White’s Farriery ; he ransacked the 
neighboring book-cases. He found at Clavering an old cai^o 
of French novels, which he read with all his might; and he 
would sit for hours perched up on the topmost bar of Doctor 
I’ortman’s library steps with a folio on his knees, whether it 
were Hakluyt’s Travels, Hobbes’s Leviathan, Augustini Opera, 
or Chaucer’s Poems. He and the Vicar were very good friends, 
and from his Reverence, Pen learned that honest taste for port 
wine which distinguished h,im through Hfc. And as for Mrs. 
Portman, who was not in the least jealous, though her Doctor 
avowed himself in love with Mrs. Pendennis, whom he pro- 
nounced, to be by far the finest lady in the country’ — all her 
grief was, as she looked up fomlly at Pen perched on the book- 
ladder, that her daughter, Minny, was too old for him — as 
indeed she was — Miss Maria Portman being at that period 
owlj- two years younger than Pen’s mother, and weighing as 
much as Pen and Mrs. Pendennis together. 

Are these details insipid ? Look back, good ftiend, at your 
own youth, and ask how was that? I like to think of a well- 
nurtured boy, brave and gentle, warm-hearted and loving, and 
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looking the world in the face with kind honest e3^es. What 
bright colors it wore tlicn, and how you enjoyed 4t ! A man 
has not many years of such time, lie does not know them 
whilst the}’ arc with him. It is only when they are i^assod long 
away that he remembers how dear an<l happy they were. 

Mr. Smirke, Dr. Portman’s curate?, was engaged, at a liberal 
salary, to walk or ride over from Clavering and pass several 
hours daily with the young gentleman. Smirke was a man 
perfectly faultless at a tea-table, wore a curl on his fair fore- 
iiead, and tied his neck-cloth with a melancholy grace. lie 
was a decent scholar and mathematician, and taught Pen as 
much as the lad was ever disposed to learn, which was not 
much. For Pen had soon taken the measure of his tutor, who, 
when he came riding into the court-yard at Fairoaks on his 
ponj’, turned out his toes so absurdly, and left such a gap 
between his knees and the saddle, that it was impossible for 
any lad endowed with a sense of liumor to respect such an 
equestrian. He nearly killed Smirke with terror by putting 
him on his mare, and taking him a ride over a common, wdicre 
the county fox-hounds (then hunted by that staunch old sports- 
man, Mr. Hardhead, of Dumplingbeare) happened to meet. 
Mr. Smirke, on Pen’s marc, Rebecca (she was named after 
Pen’s favorite heroine, the daughter of Isaac of York), as- 
tounded the hounds as much as he disgusted the huntsman, 
laming one of the former by persisting in riding amongst the 
pack, and receiving a speech from the latter, more remarkable 
for energy of language, than any oration he had ever heard 
since he left the bargemen on the banks of Isis. 

Smirke and his pupil read the ancient poets together, and 
rattled through them at a pleasant rate, very dilfercnt from 
that steady grubbing pace with which the Cistercians used to 
go over the classic ground, scenting out each word as they 
went, and digging up every root in the way. Pen never liked 
to halt, but made his tutor construe when lie was at fault, and 
thus galloped through the Iliad and the Odyssey, the tragic 
play-writers, and the charming wick(*d AristophaiU‘s (whopi he 
vowed to be the greatest poet of all). Put he went so fast 
tliat, though he certainly galloped through a considerable ex- 
tent of the ancient country, he clean forgot it in after-life*, and 
had only such a vague remembrance of his early classic course 
as a man has in the House of Commons, let us say, who still 
keeps up two or three quotations ; or a reviewer who, just for 
decency’s sake, hints at a little Greek. 

Besides the ancient poets, you may be sure Pen read the 
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English with great gusto. Smirke sighed and shook his head 
sadly both about Byron arid Moore. But Pen was a sworn 
fire-worshipper and a Corsair ; he had them by heart, and used 
to take little Laura into the window and say, ‘‘ Zuleika, I am 
not thy brother,” in tones so tragic, that they caused the solemn 
little maid to open her great eyes still wider. She sat, until 
the proper , hour for retirement, sewing at Mrs. Pendennis’s 
knee, and listening to Pen reading out to her of nights without 
comprehending one word of what he said. 

He read Shakspeare to his mother (which she said she 
liked, but didn’t), and Byron, and Pope, and his favorite Lalla 
Rookh, which pleased her indifferently. But as for Bishop 
Heber, and Mrs. Hemaus above all, this lady used to melt 
right away, and be absorbed into her pocket-handkerchief, 
when Pen read those authors to her in his kind boyish voice. 
The “ Christian Year ” was a book which appeared about that 
time. The son and the mother whispered it to each other with 
awe — Faint, verj^ faint, and seldom in after-life Pendennis 
heard that solemn church-music : but he always loved the re- 
membrance of it, and of the times when it struck on his heart, 
and he walked over the fields full of hope and void of doubt, as 
the church-bells rang on Sunday morning. 

It was at this i)eriod of his existence, that Pen broke out in 
the Poet’s Corner of the County Chronicle, with some verses 
with which he was perfectl^^ well satisfied. Ilis are the verses 
signed “ NEF.,” addressed “ To a Tear ; ” “On the Anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Waterloo ; ” “ To Madame Caradori sing- 
ing at the Assize Meetings ; ” “ On Saint Bartholomew’s Day ” 
(a tremendous denunciation of Popery, and a solemn warning 
to tile people of England to ralh^ against emancipating the 
Roman CatlioUcs), <&c., &c. — all which masterpieces, poor 
Mrs. l^cndennis kept along with his first socks, the first cutting 
of his hair, his bottle, and other interesting relics of his infancy. 
He used to gallop Rel)ecca over the neighboring Dumpling 
Downs, or into the county town, wdiich, if you please, we shall 
call phatteris, spouting his own poems, and filled with quite a 
Byronic afflatus as he tiiought. 

His genius at this time was of a decidedly gloomy cast. He 
brought his mother a tragedy, at which, though he killed six*^ 
teen people before the second act, Helen laughed so, that he 
thrust the masterpiece into the fire in a pet. He projected an 
epic poem in blank verse, “ Cortez, or the Conqueror of Mex- 
ico, and the Inca’s Daughter.” He wrote part of “ Seneca, of 
the Fatal Bath,” and “Ariadne in Naxos ;” classical pieces, 
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with chofusBS and strophes and aiitistrophes, which sadl}' piiz- 
igled Mrs. Pendemiis ; and began a “ History of the Jesuits,’* 
in which he lashed that Order with tremendous severity. His 
loyalty did his mother’s heart good to witness. He was a 
stanhch, unflinching Church-and-King man in those da3's ; and 
at the election, when Sir Giles Beanficld stood on the Blue 
Interest, against Lord Trehawk, Lord E5'rie’s son, a Whig and 
a' friend of Poper^’, Arthur Peudennis, with an immense bow 
for himself, which his mother made, and with a blue ribbon for 
Rebecca, rode alongside of the Reverend Doctor Portman, on 
his gray marc Dowdy, and at the head of the Clavering voters, 
whom the Doctor brought up to plump for the Protestant 
Champion. 

On that da^' Pen made his first speech at the Blue Hotel : 
and also, it appea.’s, for the first time in his life — took a little 
more wine than was good for him. Merc3’ ! what a scene it 
was at Fairoaks, when he rode back at ever so much o’clock at 
night. What moving about of lanterns in the court-3’ard and 
sb bles, though the moon w'as shining out ; what a gathering of 
servants, cs Pen came home, clattering over the bridge and up 
the stable-3'ard, with half a score of the Cla^•ering voters yelling 
after him the Blue song of the election. 

He wanted them all to come in and have some wine — some 
ver3'good Madeira — some capital Mad(nra — John,*go and get 
some Madeira — and there is no knowing what the farmers 
would have done, had not Madam Pendennis made her appear- 
ance in a white wrapper, with a candle — and scared those 
zealous Blues so by the sight of her pale handsome face, that 
the3' touched their hats and rode off'. 

Besides these amusements and occupations in which JMr. 
Pen indulged, there was one which forms the main business and 
pleasure of 3'outh, if the poets tell us aright, whom Pen was 
alwa3’8 studying ; and which, ladies, you have rightly guessed 
to be that of Love. Pen sighed foi‘ it first in secret, and, like 
the love-sick swain in Ovid, opened his breast and .said, “ Aura, 
veni.” What genei’ous 3’outh is there that has not courjted some 
such wind3’ mistress in his time 

Yes, Pen began to feel the necessity of a first love — of a con- 
suming passion — of an object on which he could concentrate 
all those vague floating fancies under which he sweetly suffered 
— of a yonng lady to whom he could really make verses, and 
whom he could set up and adore, in place of those unsubstan- 
tial lanthes and Zuleikas to whom he addressed the outpour- 
ing of his gushing muse. He read his favorite poems oveir 
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and nver again, he called upon Alma Venus the delight of gods 
and men, he translated Anacreon’s odes, and picked out pas* 
sages suitabl'e to his complaint from Waller, Drj^en, Prior, and 
the like. Smirke and he were never weary, in their interviews, 
of discoureing about love. The faithless tutor entertained him 
with sentimental conversations in place of lectures on algebra 
and Greek ; for Smirke was in love too. Who could help it, 
being in daily intercourse with such a woman? Smirke w^ 
madly in love (as far as such a mild flame as Mr. Smirke’s may 
be called madness) with Mrs. Pendennis. That honest lady, 
sitting down below stairs teaching little Laura to play the. 
piano, or devising flannel petticoats for the poor round about 
her, or otherwise busied with the calm routine of her modest 
and spotless Christian life, was little aware what storms were 
brewing in two bosoms up stairs in the study — in Pen’s as he 
sat in his shooting-jacket, with his elbows on the green study- 
table, and his hands clutching his curly brown hair, Homer 
under his nose, — and in worthy Mr. Smirke’s, with whom ho 
was reading. Here they would talk about Helen and Andro- 
mache. “ Andromache’s like m3’ mother,” Pen used to avouch ; 
“ but I sa}', Smirke, by Jove I’d cut off my nosfc to see Helen ; ” 
and he would spout certain favorite lines which the reader will 
find in their proper place in the third book. He drew portraits 
of her — the3' are extant still — with straight noses and enor- 
mous e3 es, and “ Arthur Pendennis delineavit et pinxit” gal- 
lantly written underneatli. 

As for Mr. Smirke he naturall}’^ preferred Andromache. 
And in consequence he was uncommon!}’ kind to Pen. He 
gave him his Elze^’ir Horace, of which the boy was fond, and 
Ids little Greek Testament which his own mamma at Clapham 
had purchased and presented to him. He bought him a silver 
pencil case ; and in the matter of learning let him do just as 
much or as little as ever he pleased. He alwaj’s seemed to be 
on the point of unbosoming himself to Pen : nay, he confessed 
to the latter that he had a — an attachment, an ardently cher- 
ished attachment, about which Pendennis longed to hear, and 
said,' “Tell us, old chap, is she handsome? has she got blue 
eyes or black ? ” But Doctor Portman’s curate, heaving a gentle 
sigh, .cast up his e3'es to the ceiling, and begged Pen faintly to 
change the conversation. Poor Smirke ! He in^^ted Pen to 
dine at his lodgings over Madame Frisby’s, the milliner’s, in 
Clavering, and once when it was raining, and Mrs. Pendennis, 
who had driven in her pony-chaise into Clavering with respect 
to some arrangements, about leaving off mourning probably^; 
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was prevailed upon to enter the curate’s apartments, he sent 
for pound-cakes instantly. The sofa on which she sat became 
sacred to him from that day : and he kept flowers in the glass 
which she drank from ever after. 

As Mrs. Pendennis was never tired of hearing the praises 
of her son, we may be certain that tliis rogue of a tutor neg- 
lected no opportiinity of conversing with her upon the subject. 
It might be a little tedious to him to hear the stories about 
Pen’s generosity, about his bravery in lighting the big naughty 
bo3% about his fun and jokes, about his prodigious skill in Latin, 
music, riding, (fee. — but what price would he not pay to be in 
her company? and the widow, after these conversations, thought 
Mr. Smirke a v(‘rv pleasing and well-informed man. As for 
her son, she had not settled in her mind, whether he was to 
be Senior Wrangler and Archbishop of Canterbury, or Double 
First C^ass at Oxford, and Lord Chancellor. That all England 
(lid not possess his peer, was a fact about which there was, in 
her mind, no manner of question. 

A simple person, of inexpensive habits, she began forthwith 
to save, and, perhaps, to be a little parsimonious, in lavor of 
her boy. There were no entertainments, of course, at Fairoaks, 
during the year of her weeds. Nor, indeed, did the Doctor’s 
silver dish-covers, of wliu^h he was so proud, and which were 
flourished all over with the arms of the JVmdennisQs, and sur- 
mounted with their crest, come out of the plate-chest again for 
long, long years. The household was diminished, and its ex- 
penses curtailed. There was a very blank anchorite repast 
when Pen (lined from home : and ho liiniself headed the remon- 
strance from the kitchen regarding the dctoi’iorated quality of 
the Fairoaks beer. She was Imioming miserly for Pen. .In- 
deed, who ever accused women of being just? I'hcy are always 
sacrificing themselves or somebody for some])ody elsc’s sake. 

There happened to be no young woman in the small circh^ 
of friends who were in the widow’s intimacy whom Pendennis 
could by any possibility" gratify by endowing h(‘rwith the inesti- 
mable treasure of a heart which he was longing to give away. 
Some young fellows in this predicament bestow their y’onng 
affections upon Dolly, the dairymaid, or cast the eyes of ten- 
derness upon Molly, the blacksmith’s daughter. Pen thought 
a Pendennis miufli too grand a personage to stoop so low. He 
was too high-minded for a vulgar intrigue, and at the idea of a 
seduction, had he ever entertained it, his heart would have re- 
volted as from the notion of any act of liaseness or dishonor. 
Miss Mira Portman was too old, too large, and too fond of 
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reading “Rollin’s Ancient History.*' The Miss Boardbacks, 
Admiral Boarclback’s daughters of St. Vincent's, or Fourth 
of June House, as it was called), disgusted Pen with the 
London airs which tliey brought into the country. Captain 
Glanders’s (II. P., 50th Dragoon Guards) three girls were in 
brown-holland pinafores as yet, with the ends of their hair- 
plaits tied up in dirty pink ribbon. Not having acquired the 
art of dancing, the } Outh avoided such chances as he might 
liave had of meeting with the fair sex at the Chatteris Assem- 
l)lies ; in fine, he was not in love, because there was nobody at 
hand to fall in love with. And the young monkej’^ used to ride 
out, day after day, in quest of Dulcinea ; and peep into the 
pony-chaises and gentlelblks* carriages, as they drove along 
the broad turnpike roads, with a heart beating within him, and 
a secret tremor and hope that she might be in that yellow post- 
chaise coming swinging up the hill, or one of those three girls 
in beaver bonnets in the back seat of the double gig, which the 
fat old gentleman in black was driving, at four miles an hour. 
The post-chaise contained a snuffy old dowager of seventy, witii 
u maid, her contemporary. The three girls in the beaver bon- 
nets were no liandsomer tlian the turnips that skirted the road- 
side. Do as he might, and ride where he would, the fairy 
princess whom h(^ was to rescue and win, had not yet appeared 
to honest Pen. 

Upon these points he did not discourse to his mother. He 
had a world of his own. What ardent, imaginative soul has 
not a secret pleasure-place in which it disports ? Let no clumsy 
prying or dull meddling of ours try to disturb it in our children. 
Actmon was a brute for wanting to push in where Diana was 
bathing. Leave him occasionally alone, my good madam, if 
you have a poet for a child. Even j^our admh’able advice may 
l)e a bore sometimes. Yonder little child may have thoughts 
too deep even f<^r your great mind, and fixncies so coy and 
timid that thej' will not bare themselves when j^our ladyship 
sits by. 

Helen Pendennis by the force of sheer love divined a great 
number of her son’s secrets. But she kept these things in her 
heart (if we may so spe^ak), and did not speak of them. Be- 
sides, she had mad(^ up her mind that he was to marry little 
Laura : she would be eighteen when Pen was six-and-twenty ; 
and had finished his college career ; and had made his grand 
tour; and was settled either in London, astonishing all the 
metropolis by his learning and eloquence at the bar, or better 
still in a sweet country parsonage surrounded with hollyhocks 
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and iroses, close to a delightful romantic ivy-covered church, 
flrom the pulpit of which Pen would utter the most beautiful 
sermons ever preached. 

While these natural sentiments were waging war and trouble 
in honest Pen’s bosom, it chanced one day th^t he rode into 
Chatteris for the purpose of carrying to the County Chronicle a 
tremendous and thrilling poem for the next week’s paper ; and 
putting up his horse according to custom, at the stables of the 
George Hotel there, he fell in with an old acquaintance. A 
grand black tandem, with scarlet wheels, came rattling into the 
Inn yard, as Pen stood there in converse with the ostler about 
llebecca; and the voice of the driver called out, “Halloo, 
Pendonnis, is that you ? ” in a loud patronizing manner. Pen 
had some diffleulty in recognizing, under the broad-brimmed 
hat and the vast great-coats and neck-cloths, with which the 
new comer was liabitod, tlie person and figure of his quondam 
schoolfellow, Mr. Foker. 

A year’s absence had made no small difference in that gen- 
tleman. A youth who had been deservedly whipped a few 
months previously, and who spent his pocket-money on tarts 
and hardbake, now appeared before Pen in one of those cos- 
tumes to which the public consent, which I take to be quite 
as influential in this respect us “Johnson’s Dictiouary,” has 
awarded the title of “ Swell.” He had a bull-dog between his 
legs, and in his scarlet shawl neck-cloth, was a pin representing 
another bull-dog in gold : lie wore a fur waistcoat laced over 
with gold chains ; a green cut-away coat with basket buttons, 
arid a white upper-coat ornamented w ith cheese-ifiate buttons, 
on each of which was engraved some stirring incident of fhe 
road or the chase ; all of which ornaments set off this young 
fellow’s figure to such advantage, that you would hesitate to 
say which character in life he most resembled, and whether he 
was a boxer en gognette^ or a coachman in his gala suit. 

“Left that place for good, Pendennis?” Mr. Foker said, 
descending from his landau and giving Pendennis a finger. 

“ Yes, this year or more,” Pen said. 

“ Beastly old hole,” Mr. Foker remarked. “ Hate it. Hate 
the Doctor : hate Towzer, the second master ; hate everybody 
there. Not a fit place for a gentleman.” 

Not at all,” said Pen, with an air of the utmost conse- 
quence. 

^^By gad, sir, I sometimes dream, now, that the Doctors 
firalklng into me,” Foker continued (and Pen smiled as hfi 
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thought that he” himself had likewise fearful dreams of this 
nature). ^^Wlieu I think of the diet there, by gad, sir, i 
wonder how I stood it. Mangy mutton, brutal beef, pudding 
on Thursdays and Sundays, and that fit to poison you. Just 
look at m3^ leader — did you ever see a prettier animal? 
J)^ove over from Ba^^mouth. Came the nine mile in two-and* 
(oiiy minutes. Not bad going, sir.” 

“ Are you stoping at Baymouth, Foker?” Pendennis asked. 

“ I’m coactiing there,” said the other with a nod. 

Wfiatf asked Pen, and in a tone, of such wonder, that 
Foker burst out laughing, and said, ‘‘ He was bio wed if he 
didn’t think Pen was such a flat as not to know what coaching 
meant.” 

‘^I’m come down with a coach from Oxbridge. A tutor, 
don’t 3’ou see, old boy? He’s coaching me, and some other 
men, for the little go. Me and Spavin have the drag between 
us. And I thought I’d just tool over, and go to the play. 
Did you ever see Rowkins do the hornpipe?” and Mr. Foker 
began to perform some steps of that popular dance in the inn 
yard, looking round for the S3’mpathy of his groom, and the 
stable men. 

Pen thought he would like to go to the play too : and could 
ride home afterwards, as there was a moonlight. So he ac* 
cepted Foker’s invitation to dinner, and the young men en- 
tered the inn together, where Mr. Foker stopped at the bar, 
and called upon Miss Rummer, the landlad3'^’s fair daughter, 
who presided there, to give him a glass of his mixture.” 

Pen and his famil3’^ had been known at the George ever 
since the3' came into the countv ; and Mr. Pendennis’s carriage 
and horses alwa3's put up there when he paid a visit to the 
count3' town. The landlad3^ dropped the heir of Fairoaks a 
very respectful curtsv, and complimented him upon his growth 
and manly appearance, and asked news of the family at Fair- 
oaks, and of I>r. Portman and the Clavering people, to all of 
which questions the 3'onng gentleman answ^ered with much 
atfabiliky. But he spoke to Mr. and Mrs. Rummer witli that, 
sort of good nature with which a young Prince addresses his 
father’s subjects; never dreaming that those ‘‘bonnes gens” 
were his equals in life. 

Mr. Foker’s behavior was quite different. He inquired for 
Rummer and the cold in his nose, told Mrs. Rummer a riddle, 
asked Miss Rummer when she would be ready to marry him;^ 
and paid his compliments to Miss Brett, the other young lady 
iii the bar, all in a minute of time, and with a liveliness and 
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'jEbcetiotisness which set all these ladies in a giggle; and he 
gave a cluck, expressive of great satisfaction as he tossed off 
Sis mixture which Miss Rummer prepared and handed to him. 

Have a drop,” said he to Pen. ‘‘ Give the young one a 
glass, R., and score it up to yours truly.” 

Poor Pen took a glass, and everybody laughed at the face 
which he made as he put it down — Gin, bitters, and soirfc 
other cordial, was the compound with which Mr. Foker was so 
delighted as to call it by the name of Fokei’s own. As Pen 
choked, sputtered, and made faces, the other took occasion to 
remark to Mr. Rummer that the young fellow was green, very 
green, but that he would soon form him ; and then they pio- 
ceeded to order dinner — which Mr. Foker determined should 
consist of turtle and venison ; cautioning the landlady to be 
very particular about icing the wine. 

Then Messrs. Foker and Pen strolled down the High Stieet 
together — the former ha\ing a cigar in his mouth, which he 
had drawn out of a case almost as big as a portmanteau. He 
vent in to replenish it at Mr. Lewis’s, and talked to that 
gehtleraan for a wliile, sitting down on the counter: he then 
looked in at the fruiterer’s, to see the pretty girl there ; then 
they passed the County Chronicle office, for which Pen had liis 
packet ready, in the shape of ‘‘Lines to Thjrza,” but poor 
Pen did not like to put the letter into the editor’s *box while 
walking in company with such a fine gentleman as Mr. Foker. 
They met heavy diagoons of the regiment always quartered at 
Chatteris ; and stopped and talked about the Baymouth balls, 
tod what a pretty girl was Miss Brown, and wdiat a dem fine 
woman Mrs. Jones was. It was in a am that Pen recalled to 
his own mind how stupid F’oker used to be at school — how he 
could scarcely read, how he was not cleanly in his person, and 
notorious for his blunders and tininess. Mr. Foker was not 
aauch more refined now than in his school daj s : and yet Pen 
hit a secret pride in strutting down High Street with a young 
hllow who owned tandems, talked to officers, and ordered 
(turtle and champagne for dinner. He listened, and with re- 
apect too, to Mr. Foker’s accounts of what the men did at the 
University of which Mr. F. w^as an ornament, and encountered 

long series of stories about boat-racing, bumping. College 
grass-plats, and milk-punch — and began to wish to go up 
himself to College to a place where there were such manly 
pleasures and enjoyments. Farmer Gurnett, who lives close 
m FairoakS) riding by at this minute and touching his hat to 
rtof tbB latter stopp^ him, and sent a message to his mother 
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to say that he had met with an old schoolfellow^ and should 
dine in Chatteris, 

The two 3'oung gentlemen continued their walk, and were 
passing round the. Cathedral Yard, where they could hear the 
music of the afternoon service (a music which always exceed- 
ingly affected Pen), but whither Mr. Foker came for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the nursery maids who frequent the Elms 
Walk there, and here they strolled until with a final burst of 
music the small congregation was pla3'ed out. 

Old Doctor Portman was one of the few who came from the 
A cnerable gate. Spying Pen, he came and shook him by the 
hand, and eyed with wonder Pen’s friend, from whose mouth 
and cigar clouds of fragrance issued, which curled round the 
Doctor’s honest face ancl shoA^el hat. 

‘‘An old schoolfellow of mine, Mr. Foker,” said Pen. The 
Doctor said ‘"IPm”: and scowled at the cigar. He did not 
mind a pipe in his study, but the cigar w^as an abomination to 
the worthy gentleman. 

“ I came up on Bishop’s business,” the Doctor said. “ We’ll 
ride home, Arthur, if you like?” 

•■‘I — Pm engaged to ray friend here,” Pen answered. 

“ You had better come home with me,” said the Doctor. 

“His mother knows he’s out, sir,” Mr. Foker remarked: 
••'don't she, Pendennis?” 

‘"But that does not prove that he had not better come 
home with me,” the Doctor growled, and he walked off with 
groat dignity. 

“Old boy don’t like the weed, I suppose,” Foker said. 
‘•Ila! who’s here? — here’s the General, and Bingley, the 
manager. How do, Cos? How do, Bingley?” 

•‘ How does my worthy and gallant young f'oker?” said the 
gontlomaii addressed as the General ; and who wore a shabb}’ 
military cape with a inangy collar, and a hat cocked very much 
over one eye. 

“ Trust you are ver3' well, my very dear sir,” said the other 
gentleman, ‘"and that the Theatre Royal will have the honor 
of your patronage to-night. We perform ‘ The Stranger/ in 
which 3’our humble servant Avill — ” 

“ Cjin’t stand 3’^ou in tights and Hessians, Bingley,” young 
^Ir. Foker said. On which the General, with the Irish accent, 
said, “ But I think ye’ll like Miss Fotheringay, in Mrs. Haller, 
or me name’s not Jack Costigan.” 

Pen looked at these individuals with the greatest interest. 
He had never seen an actor before : and he saw Dr. Portman’s 
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red face looking over the Doctor’s shoulder, as he retreated 
from the Cathedral Yard, evidently quite dissatisfied with the 
acquaintances into whose hands Pen had fallen. • 

I^crhaps it Avould have been much better for him had ho 
taken the parson’s advice and company home. But which of 
us knows his fate? 


CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. HALLER. 

Having returned to the George, Hr. Foker and his guest 
sat down to a handsome repast in the cofree-room ; where Mr. 
Rummer brouglit in the first disli, and l)owed as gravely as if 
he was w’aiting upon the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. Pen 
could not but res[)ect Foker’s connoisseurship as he pronounced 
the champagne to be (jondemned gooseberry, and winked at the 
port with one eye. The latter he declared to l)c of the I’iglit 
sort ; and told the waiters, there was no way of humbugging 
him. All these attendants he knew by their (.liristian names, 
and show^ed a great interest in their families ; and as the Lon- 
don coaches drove up, which in those early days used to set off 
from the George, IVIr. Foker flung the cofTee-rooin window open, 
and called the guards and coachmen by their ('hristian names, 
too, asking about their respective families, and imitating with 
great liveliness and accuracy the tooting of the horns as Jem 
the ostler wdiipped the liorscs’ cloths off, and the carriages drove 
gayly away. 

“ A bottle of sherry, a bottle of sham, a l'>ottlc of port and 
a shass caffy, it ain’t so ])ad, hay. Pen? ” P^okcr said, and pro- 
nounced, after all these delicacies and a quantity of nuts and 
fruit had been despatched, that it w^as time Uy toddle.” Pen 
sprang up with vcut bright (\ves, and a Hushed face ; and they 
moved off towards tlie theatre, whore they })aid their jnoney 
to the wheezy old lady slumbering in the money-taker’s 1)ox. 
“ Mrs. Dropsicuin, Bingley’s mother-in-law, great in Lady 
Macbeth,” Foker said to his companion. Foker kneV her, 
too. 

They had almost their choice of places in the boxes of the thea- 
tre, which was no better filled than country theatres usually are 
in spite of the “ universal Imrstof attraction and gaWanic thrills 
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of delight ” advertised by Bingley in the play-bills. A score or 
so of people dotted the pit-benches, a few more kept a kicking 
and whistling In the galleries, and a dozen others, who came in 
with free admissions, were in the boxes where our }'oung gentle- 
men sat. Lieutenant Rodgers and Podgers, and young Cornet 
I'idmus, of the Dragoons, occupied a private box. The per- 
formers acted to them, and these gentlemen seemed to hold 
conversations with the players when not engaged in the dialogue, 
and applauded them by name loudlj’. 

Binglej" the manager, who assumed all the chief tragic and 
comic parts except when he modestly retreated to make way for 
llio London stars, who came down occasionally to Chatteris ; 
WHS great in the character of the Stranger.” iic w^as attired 
in the tight pantaloons and Hessian boots which the stage 
l(‘gend has given to that injured man, with a large cloak and 
beaver and a hearse- feather in it drooping over his raddled old 
face, and onl}" partially concealing his great buckled brown wig. 
lie had the stage-jeweller}" on too, of which he selected the 
largest and most shiny rings for himself, and allowed his little 
finger to quiver out of his cloak with a sham diamond ring cov- 
ernig the first joint of the finger and twiddling in the faces of 
llic pit. Bingley made it a favor to the young men of his com- 
pany to go on in light comedy parts with that ring. They 
lla tiered him by asking its history. I'he stage has its tradi- 
tional jewels, as tlie Crown and all great families have. This 
had belonged to George P>ederick Cooke, who had had it from 
Ml*. Quin, w'ho may have bought it for a shilling. Bingley 
fancied the w"orld w^as fascinated with its glitter. 

lie was reading out of the stage-book — that wonderful 
stage-book — which is not bound like any other book in the 
world, but is rouged and tawdry like the hero or heroine who 
liolds it; and wdio holds it as people never do hold books : and 
l^oinls with his finger to a passage, and w\ags his head ominously 
at the audience, and then lifts up eyes and finger to the ceiling, 
professing to derive some intense consolation from the work 
].)etween which and heaven there is a strong affinity. 

As. soon as th(^ Stranger saw the young men, he acted at 
tluan ; eying them solemnly over his gilt volume as he lay on 
tlie stage-bank sliowdng his hand, his ring, and his Hessians. 
He calculated the effect that every one of these ornaments 
w^ould produce upon his victims ; he was determined to fasci- 
nate them, for he knew they had paid their money ; and he saw 
their families coming in fr6m the country and filling the cane 
chairs in his boxes, 
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As he lay on the bank reading, his servant, Francis, made 
remarks upon his master. 

‘‘Again reading,” said Francis, “thus it is, .from morn to 
night. To him nature has no beauty — life no charm. For 
three years 1 have never seen him smile ” (the gloom of Bing- 
ley's face was fearful to witness during these comments of the 
faithful domestic). “Nothing diverts him. Oh, if he would 
but attach himself to any living thing, were it an animal — .for 
something man must love.” 

[Enter Tobias {GoU) from the hat]. He cries, “ Oh, how 
refreshing, after seven long weeks, to feel these warm sunbeams 
once again. Thanks, bounteous heaven, for the joy I ta.ste ! ” 
He presses his cap between his hands, looks up and prays. 
The St}*aiiger eyes him attentively. 

Francis t9 the Stranger, "‘This old man’s share of earthly 
happiness can be but little. Yet mark how grateful he is for 
his portion of it.” 

Bingley. “Because though old, he is but a child in the 
leading-string of hope.” (lie looks steadily at Foker, who, 
however, continues to suck the top of his stick in an uncon- 
cerned manner. ) 

Francis. “ Hope is the nurse of lif(».” 

Binghy, “ And her cradle — is the grave.” 

The Stranger uttered this with the moan of a bassoon in 
agony, and fixed his glan(*e on Fendennis so steadily, that tlie 
poor lad was quite put out of eountenance. He thought the 
whole house must be looking at him; and cast his eyes down. 
As soon as ever he raised them Biiigley's were at him again. 
All through the scene the manager played at him. How 
relieved the lad was wlien the scene ended, and Foker, ta])ping 
with his cane, cried out “ Bravo, Bingley ! ” 

“ Give him a hand, Fendennis ; )^ou know every chap likes 
a hand,” Mr. Foker said ; and the good-natured young gentle- 
man, and Fendennis laughing, and the dragoons in the opposite 
box, began clapping liaiids to the best of their power. 

A chamber in Wintersen Castle closed over Tobijds hut 
and the Stranger and his boots ; and servants ai^pjared v! is- 
tling about with chairs and tables — “ Thi;t’s Kicks ami Miss 
Thackthwaite,” whispered f'oker. “ Protty girl, ain’t she, 
Fendennis? But stop — hurray — bravo! here’s the Fotheriu- 
gay.” 

The pit thrilled and thumped its umbrellas ; a volley of 
applause was fired from the gallery : the Dragoon officers and 
Foker clapped their hands furiously : you would have thought 
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the house was full, so loud were their plaudits. The red face 
and ragged whiskers of Mr. Costigan were seen peering from 
tlie side-scene. Pen’s eyes opened wide and bright, as Mrs. 
Haller entered with a downcast look, then rallying at the sound 
of the applause, swept the house with a grateful glance, and, 
folding her hands across her breast, sank down in a magnifi- 
ceiit curts}'. More applause, more umbrellas ; Pen this time, 
flaming with wine and enthusiasm, clapped hands and sang 
‘^ilravo” louder than all. Mrs. Haller saw him, and every- 
body else, and old Mr. Bows, the little first fiddler of the 
orchestra (which was this night increased by a detachment of 
the band of the Dragoons, % the kind permission of Colonel 
Swallowtail), looked up from the desk where he was perched, 
with his crutch beside him, and smiled at the enthusiasm of the 
lad. 

Those who liave only seen Miss Fotheringay in later days, 
since her marriage and introduction into London life, have little 
idea how beautiful a creature she was at the time when our 
friend Pen first set eyes on her. She was of the tallest of 
women, and at her then age of six-and-twenty — for six-and- 
twent}' she was, though she vows she w^as only nineteen — in 
the prime and fulness of her beauty. Her forehead was vast, 
and her black hair waved over it wdth a natural ripple, and was 
confined in shining and voluminous braids at the back of a 
neck such as you see on the shoulders of the Louvre Venus — 
that delight of gods and men. Her eyes, when she lifted 
tliem up to gaze on you, and ere she dropped their purple deep- 
fring(‘d lids, shone tenderness and mystery unfathomable. 
liOve and (ienius seem(‘d to look out from them and then retire 
coyly, as if ashamed to have been seen at the lattice. Who 
couhl hfive had such a commanding brow but a woman of high 
intellect? She never laughed (indeed her teeth were not good), 
but a smile of endless tenderness and sweetness played round 
her beautiful lips, and in the dimples of her cheeks and her 
lovely chin. Her nose defied description in those days. Her 
ears were like two little pearl shells, which the earrings she wore 
( tliough the handsomest properties in the theatre) only insultedv 
She was dressed in long flowing robes of black, which she man- 
aged -and swept to and fro with wonderful gi*ace, and out of til© 
folds of which you only saw her sandals occasionally ; they were 
of rather a large size ; but Pen thought them as ravishing as the 
slippers of Cinderella. But it was her hand and arm that this 
magnificent creature most excelled in, and somehow }^ou could 
never see her but through them. They surrounded her^ 
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When she folded them over her bosom in resignation , VFhen 
she dropped, them in mute agony, or raised them in superb 
command ; vvlien in sportive gaj'etj’ her hands fluttered and 
waved before her, like, — what shall we say? — like the snow}' 
doves before the chariot of Venus — it was with these arms 
and hands that she beckoned, repelled, entreated, embraced 
her admirers — no single one, for she was armed with her own 
virtue, and with her father’s valor, whoso sword would have 
leapt from its scabbard at any insult offered to his child — but 
the whole house ; which rose to her, as the phrase w'^as, as she 
curtsied and bowed, and charmed it. 

Thus she stood for a minute — complete and beautiful — as 
Pen stared at her. “1 say, Pen, isn’t she a stuuner?” asked 
Mr. Foker. 

“ Hush ! ” Pen said. “ She’s speaking.” 

She began her business in a deep sweet voice. Those wl>a 
know the play of the “ Stranger,” are aware that the remarks 
made by the various charactei-s arc not valuable in themselves, 

, either for their sound sense, their novelty of observation, or their 
poetic fancy. 

Nobody ever talked so. If we meet idiots in life, as will 
happen, it is a great mercy that they do not use such absurdly 
fine words. The Stranger’s talk is sham, like the book he reads, 
and the hair he wears, and the bank he sits on, and the diamond 
ring he makes play with — but, in the midst of the balderda.sh. 
there runs that reality of love, children, and forgiveness of wrong, 
which w'ill be listened to wherever it is preached, and sets all 
the world sympathizing. 

With what smothered son-ow, with what gushing pathos, 
Mrs, Haller deliA'ered her part ! At first, when as Count Win- 
tersen’s housekeeper, and preparing for his Excellency’s an ival, 
she has to give orders about the beds and furniture, and the 
dinner, &c., to be got ready, she did so with the calm agony of 
despair. But when she could get rid of the stupid servants, and 
give vent to her feelings to the pit and the house, she overflowed 
to each individual as if he w’ere her particular conlidanli, and she 
was crying out her griefs on his shoulder : the little fiddler in 
the orchesti'a (whom she did not seem to watch, though he fol- 
lowed her ceaselessly) twitched, twisted, nodded, pointed about, 
and when she came to the favorite passage “ I have a William, 
too, if he be still alive — Ah, yes, if he be still alive. His little 
sisters, too! Why, Fancy, does thou rack me so? Wiiy dost 
thou image my ]X)or children fainting in sickness, and crying 
to — to — their mum-um-otAer,” — when she came to this pas- 
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sago little Bows buried his face in his blue cotton handkerchief, 
after crying put '' Bravo/’ 

All the house was affected. Foker, for his part, taking out 
a large yellow bandanna, w^ept piteouslj’. As for Pen, he wras 
gone too far for that. He followed the woman about and about 
— when she Avas off the stage, it and the house were blank ; the 
liohts and the red officers reeled wildly before his sight. He 
watched her at the side-scene — where she stood waiting to come 
on the stage, and where her father took off her shawl : when the 
reconciliation arrived, and she flung herself down on Mr. Bing- 
ley’s shoulders, whilst the children clung to their knees, and the 
Countess (Mrs. Bingley ) and Baron Steinforth (performed with 
great liveliness and spirit by Garbetts) — while the rest of the 
cliaraetei’s formed a group round them, Pen’s hot eyes only saw 
Fotheringay, Fotheriiigay. The eiirtain fell upon him like a 
pall. He did not hear a word of what Bingley said, who came 
forward to announce the play for the next evening, and who 
took the tumultuous applause, as usual, for himself. Pen was 
not oven distinctly aware that the house was calling for Miss 
Fotheringay, nor did the manager seem to comprehend that 
an\ body else but himself had caused the success of the play. 
At last he understood it — stepped back with a grin, and pres- 
ently appeared with Mrs. Haller on his arm. How beautiful 
she* looked! Her hair had fallen down, the officers threw her 
flowers. She clutcluHl tiiem to her heart. She put back her 
hair, and smiled all round. Her eyes met Pen’s. Down went 
tlie curtain again : and she was gone. Not one note could he 
h(‘ar of the overture which the brass band of the Dragoons blew 
by kind permission of Colonel Swallowtail. 

/‘She is a crusher, ain’t she now?” Mr. Foker asked of his 
companion. 

Pen did not know exactly what Foker said, and answered 
^'aguely. He could not tell the other what he felt ; he could 
not have spoken, just then, to any mortal. Besides, Pendennis 
did not quite know what he felt yet ; it was something over- 
wiielming, maddening, delicious ; a fever of wild joy and 
undefined longing. 

And now Rowkins and INIiss Tlinokthwaite came on to dance 
the favorite double hornpipe, and Foker abandoned himself to 
the delights of this ballot, just as he had to the tears of the 
tragedy, a few minutes before. Pen did not care for it, or 
indeed think about the dance, except to remember that 
that woman was acting with her in the scene where she 
Jirst came in. Tt was a mist before his eyes. At the edd^ 
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of the dance he looked at his watch and said it was tiniO foir 
him to go. 

‘Hang it, stay to see The Bravo of the Battle-Axe,’' Fokcr 
said. Bingley's splendid in it; he wears red tights, and has 
to carry Mrs. B. over the JMne-bridge of the Cataract, only 
she’s too heavy. It’s great fun, do stop.” 

Pen looked at the bill with one lingering fond hope that 
Miss Fotheringay’s name might be hidden, somewhere, in the 
list of the actors of tlve after-piece, but there was no such name. 
Go he must. He had a long ride home, lie squeezed Foker’s 
hand. He was choking to speak, but lie (‘ouldn’t. He quitted 
the theatre and walked franticall}^ about the town, he knew not 
bow long ; then he mounted at the George and rode homewards, 
and Clavering clock sang out one as he came into the yard at 
Fairoaks. The lady of the house might have been awake, but 
she only heard him from the passage outsidc‘ his room as he 
dashed into bed and palled the clothes over his head. 

Pen had not been in the habit of passing wakeful nights, so 
" he at once fell off into a sound sleep. P^veii in later days, and 
with a great deal of care and other tlioiightful matter to keep 
him awake, a man from long practice or fatigue or resoliitiou 
beffins by going to sleep as usual : and gets a nap in advance 
of Anxiety. But she soon comes up him and jogs his 
shoulder, and sa 5 ’s, Come, my inan,^no more of this laziness, 
you must wake up and have a talk with me.” Then they fall 
to together in the midnight. Well, whatever might afterwards 
happen to him, poor little Pen was not come to this state yet ; 
he tumbled into a sound sleep — did not wake until an carh 
hour in the morning, when the rooks began to caw Irom, the 
little wood beyond his bedroom windows ; and — at that very 
instant and as his eyes started open, the beloved image was in 
his mind. My dear boy,” he heard her say, you were in a 
sound sleep, and I would not disturb 3 "ou : but 1 have been 
close by your pillow all this while : and I don’t intend that you 
shall leave me. I am Love ! 1 bring with me fever and pas- 

sion : wild longing, maddening desire ; restless craving and 
seeking. Many a long day ere this I heard you calling out for 
me ; and behold now I am come.” 

Was Pen frightened at the summons? Not he. He did 
not know what was coming : it was all wild pleasure and de- 
light as yet. And as, when three years previously, and on 
entering the fifth form at the Cistercians, his father had made 
him a present of a gold watch which the boy took from under 
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hiK pillow and examined on the instant of waking : for Wer 
rubbing and polishing it up in private and retiring into corners 
to list(3n to it«J ticking : so tlie young man exulted over his new 
delight ; felt in his waistcoat pocket to see that it was safe ; 
wound it up at nights, and at the very first moment of waking 
hugged it and looked at it. — By the wa}^ that first watch of 
Ten’s was a showy ill-nianufactiired piece ; it never went well 
frdln the beginning, and was always getting out of order. 
And after putting it aside into a drawer and forgetting it for 
some time, he swopped it finally awa}^ for a more useful time- 
keeper. 

Pen felt himself to be ever so manj’^ j^oars older since 5’es- 
terday. There was no mistake about it now. He was as 
much in love as the best hero in the best romance he ever read. 
He told John to bring his shaving water with the utmost con- 
lidence. He dressed liimself in some of his finest clothes that 
morning : and came splendidl3'^ down to breakfast, patronizing 
Ills mother and little Laura, who had been strumming her music 
lesson for hours before ; and who after h(^ had read the prayers 
(of which he did not heed one single syllable), wondered at his 
grand appearance, and asked him to tell licr what the play was 
about ? 

Pen laughed and declined to tell Laura what the play was 
about. In fact it was quite as w'cll that she should not know. 
Then she asked him w'hj' l|e had got on his line pin and ‘beauti- 
ful new waistcoat. 

Pen blushed, and told his mother that the old schoolfellow 
with whom lie had dined at Chatteris w^as reading with a tutor 
at Ihaymoiith,, a very learned man ; and as he w as himself to 
go to College, and as there were several .young men pursuing 
their ‘[studies at Baymouth — he w^as anxious to ride over — 
and — anti just sec what the course of their reading was. 

Laura made a long face. Helen Pendennis looked hard at 
her son, trbubled more than ever with the vague doubt and 
tei ror which had been haunting her ever since the last night, 
when Farmer Gurnett brought back the news that Pen would 
not return home to dinner. Arthur’s eyes defied her. She 
tried to console herself, and drive otf her fears. The boj’^ had 
never told her an untruth. Pen conducted himself during 
breakfast in a ver}" haughty and supercilious manner : and, 
taking leave of the elder and*^ younger lady, was presently 
heard riding out of the stable-court. He went gently^ at first, 
but galloped like a madman as soon as he thought that be WM' 
out of hearing. 
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Sniirice, thinking of his own affairs, and softly riding witft 
his toes out, to give Pen his three hours’ reading at Fairoaks,, 
met his pupil, who shot by him like the wind. Smirke’s pony 
shied, as the other thundered past him ; the gentle curate went 
over his head among the stinging-nettles in the hedge. Pen 
laughed as the}" met, pointed toward tlie Ha3unouth road, and 
was gone half a mile in that direction before poor Smirke had 
picked himself up. 

Pen had resolved in his mind that he must see Foker that 
morning; he must hear aboutber; know about her; be with 
somebody who knew her ; and honest Smirke, for liis part, 
sitting up among the stinging-nettles, as his pony cropped 
quietly in the hedge, thought dismally to himself, ought he go 
to Fairoaks now that his pupil was evidently gone awa}" for 
the day. Yes, he thought he might go, too. lie might go 
and ask Mrs. Pendennis when Arthur would be back ; and hear 
Miss Laura her Watts’s catechism. He got up on the little 
pony — both were used to his slipping off — and advanced upon 
the house from which his scholar had just rushed, away in a 
whirlwind. 

1 hus love makes fools of all of us, big and little ; and the 
curate had tumbled ov(*r head and heels in pursuit of it, and 
Pen had started in the lirst heat of the mad race. 


CHAPTER V. 

MRS. IIALLEIi AT HOME. 

Without slackening his pace Pen galloped on to Baymouth, 
put the mare up at the inn stables, and ran straightwa}" to Mr. 
Foker’s lodgings, of whom he had taken the din^ction on the 
previous day. On I’eaching these apartments, which were over 
a chemist’s shop whose stock of cigars and soda-water went off 
rapidly by the kind patronage of his young inmate>s,’Pen only 
found Mr. Spavin, Foker’s friend, and part owner of the tandem 
which the latter had driven into ('hatteris, who was smpking> 
and teaching a little dog, a friend of his, tricks with a bit of 
biscuit. 

Pen’s health}^ red face fresh from the gallop, compared oddly 
with the waxy debauched little features of Foker’s chum ; Mr. 
Spavin remarked the circumstance. ‘‘Who’s that man?” 
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thought, he looks as fresh as a bean. His hand don’t shake 
of a mornings rd bet five to one.” 

Foker had not come home at all. Here was a disappoint- 
ment ! — Mr. Spavin could not say when his friend would return. 
Sometimes he stopped a day, sometimes a week. Of what col- 
lege was Pen? Would he have anything? There was a very 
fair tap of ale. Mr. Spavin was enabled to know Pendennis’s 
name, on the card which the latter took out and laid down (per- 
haps Pen in these days was rather proud of having a card) — 
and so the young men took leave. 

Then Pen went down the rock, and walked about on the 
sand, biting his nails by the shore of the much-sounding sea. 
It stretched before liirii bright and immeasurable. The blue 
waters came rolling into the ba 3 % foaming and roaring hoarsel}' : 
Pen looked them in the face with blank eyes, hardly regarding 
them. What a tide there was pouring into the lad’s own mind 
at the time, and what a little power hud he to check it! Pen 
Hung stones into the sea, but it still kept coming on. He was 
in a rage at not seeing Foker. He wanted to see Foker. He 
iiiwst see Foker. Suppose I go on — on the Chatteris road, 
just to see if I can meet him,” Pen thought. Rebecca was 
saddled in another half-hour, and galloping^n the grass by the 
Chatteris road. About four miles from Baj'u^outh, the Claver- 
ing road branches oft*, as every bod}^ knows, and the mare nat- 
urally was for taking that turn, but, cutting her over the 
shoulder, Pen passed the turning, and rode on to the turnpike 
witliout seeing any sign of the black tandem and red wheels. ' 

As he was at the turnpike he might as well go on ; that was 
finite clear. So Pen rode to the George, and the ostler told 
hm that Mr. Foker was there sure enough, and that “he’d 
been a making a tremendous row the night afore, a drinkin 
ind a singin, and wanting to fight Tom the post-bo}’ ; which Pm 
thinking he’d have had the worst of it,” the man added, with a 
^rin. Have you carried up your master’s ot water to shave 
with?” he added, in a very satirical manner, to Mr. Foker’s 
lomestic, who here came down the yard bearing his master’s 
dothes, most beai. ifiill}^ brushed and arranged. “Show Mr. 
l^endennis up to ’ui And Pen followed the man at last to 
he at>artmcnt, wheie, in the midst of an immense bed, Mr. 
Harry Foker lay reposing. ^ 

The feather bed and bolsters swelled up all round Mr. 
t^'oker, so that you could hardly see bis little sallow face and 
:ed silk nightcap. 

“Hullo ! ” said Pen. 
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“Who goes there? brother, quickly tell!” sang out the 
voice from the bed. “What! Pendennis again? Is j'ou/ 
Mamma acquainted witlx your absence ? Did you sup with uh 
last night? No — stop — who supped with us last night, 
Stoopid?” 

“There was the three officers, sir, and Mr. Binglej', sir, 
and Mr. Costigan, sir,” the man answered, who received all Mr. 
Fokei’’s remarks with perfect gravitj'. 

“Ah yes: the cup and merry jest went round. We 
chanted : and I remember 1 wanted to fight a post-boy. Did 
I thrash him, Stoopid?” 

“ No, sir. Fight didn’t come off, sir,” said Stoopid, still 
with perfect gravity. lie was arranging Mr. I'oker’s dressing- 
case — a trunk, the gift of a fond inotlier, witliout which tlu 
young fellow never travelled. It contained a prodigious appara- 
tus in platx' ; a silver dish, a silver mug, silver boxes and bot- 
tles for all sorts of essences, and a choic*e of razors ready 
against the time when Mr. Foker’s Ix'iird should come. 

“ Do it some other day,” said the young fellow, yawning 
and throwing up his little lean arms over his head. “No, then' 
was no tight; but there was chanting. Bingley chanted', 1 
chanted, the General chanted — Costigan I mean. — Did you 
ever hear him sing ‘ The Little Pig under the Bed,’ Pen?” 

“The man we met yesterdav,” said Pen, all in a tremor, 
‘ ‘ tlie father of — ” 

“ Of the Fotheringa}', — the very man. Ain’t she a Venus, 
Pen?” 

“ Please sir, Mr. Costigan’s in the sittin-room, sir, and says, 
sir, you asked him to breakfasi, sir. Called five times, sir ; 
but wouldn’t wake you on no account ; and has been year sini'c 
eleven o’clock, sir — ” 

“ How much is it now?” 

“ One, sir.” 

“ What would the best of mothers sa}^,” cried the little slug- 
gard, “ if she saw me in bed at this hour? She sent me down 
here with a grinder. She wants me to cultivate my neglected 
genius — He, he! I say. Pen, this isn’t quite dike* seven 
o’clock school, — is it, old boy?” — and the young fellow burnt 
out into a boyish laugh of enjoyment. Then he added - 7 - “ Go 
in and talk to the General whilst I dress. And I say, Pendeu- 
nis, ask him to sing you ‘ The Little Pig under the Bed ; ’ it’s 
capital.” Pen went off in great perturbation, to meet Mr. 
Costigan, and Mr. Foker commenced his toilet. 

■Of Mr. Foker’s two grandfathers, the one from whom he in- 
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herited a fortune, was a brewer ; the other was an earl, who 
endowed him with the most doting mother in the world. The 
Fokcrs had been at the Cistercian school from father to son ; 
at which place, oup friend, whose name could be seen over the 
pla\i?round wall, on a public-house sign, under which ‘‘ Foket’s 
Entire ” was painted, had been dreadfully bullied on account of 
his trade, his uncomely countenance, his inaptitude for learning 
and cleanliness, his gluttony and other weak points. But those^ 
who know how a susceptible, youth, under the tyranny of his 
schoolfellows becomes silent and a sneak, may understand how 
in a very few months aft(‘r his liberation from bondage, he 
dc\ eloped himself as he had done; and became the humorous, 
tlie sarcastic, the brilliant Foker, vrith whom we have made ac- 
qiuiinlauce. A dunce he alwajs was, it is true; for learning 
cannot be accpiircd by leaving school and entering at college 
as a fellow’-coiiimoncr ; but he was now (in his own peculiar 
manner) as great a dand> as he before had been a slattern, and 
when he cnlored his sitting-room to join his two guests, arrived 
scented and arrayed in line linen, and perfectly splendid in 
apiiearance. 

General or Captain Costigan — for the latter was the rank 
which he preferred to assume — was seated in the window with 
tlie newspaper held before him at arm’s length. The Captain’s 
eyes were somewhat dim : and he was spelling the paper, with 
tlie help of his lips, as well as of those bloodshot eyes of his, as 
you see gontlemeii do to whom reading is a rare and dillkmlt 
occuiiation. Ilis hat was eoeked \ory much on one ear; and 
as one of his b'ot la}" up in the window-seat, the observer of 
^iK'h matters might remark, by the size and shabbiness of the 
boots which the Captain wore, that times did not go ver}'^ well 
witli him. Povort} seems as if it were disposed, before it takes 
possession of a man entirely, to attack his extremities fiist : the 
coverings of his head, feet, and hands, are its first prey. All 
these parts of the Captain’s person were particularly rakish and 
shabby. As spoil as he saw Pen he descended from the window- 
seat and saluted the new comer, first in a military manner, by 
conveying a couple of his fingers (covered with a broken black 
glove) to his hat, and then removing that ornament altogether, 
rhe Captain was inclined to be bald, but he brought a quantity 
of lank iron-gray hair over his pate, and had a couple of wisps of 
the same falling down on each side of his face. Much whiskey 
had spoiled what complexion Mr. Costigan may have possessed 
in his youth. His once handsome face had now a copper 
He wore a very high stock, scarred and stained in many places; 
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and a dress-coat tightly buttoned up in those parts where the 
buttons had not parted company from the garmenj. 

The young gentleman to whom I had the honor to be in- 
trojuiced yesterda}’ in the Cathedral Yard,” said the Captain, 
with a splendid bow and wave of his hat. 1 hope I see you 
well, sir. I marked ye in the tha3’atcr last night during me 
daughter’s perfawruinancc ; and missed 3'e on mv I’eturn. ^ I 
did but conduct her home, sir, for Jack Costigan, though poor, 
is a gentleman ; and when I reintered the house to pa3^ me 
respects to me jo3’ous 3’oung friend, Mr. Foker — ye were gone. 
We had a jolly night of ut, sir — Mr. Foker, the three gallant 
young dragoons, and 3’our ’umble servant. Gad, sir, it put me 
in mind of one of our old nights when I bore her Majesty’s 
commission in the Foighting llundthei-d and Third.” And he 
pulled out an old snufl-box, which he presented with a statel3" 
air to his new acquaintance. 

Arthur was a great deal too much flurried to speak. This 
shabb3’-looking buck was — was her father. '‘I hope, Miss 

F , Miss Costigan is well, sir,” Pen said, flushing up. ‘‘ She 

— she gave me greater pleasure, than — than I — I — I ev^r 
enjoyed at a play. I think, sir — I think slug’s the finest actress 
in the world,” he gasp(‘d out. 

Your hand, young man ! for yo speak from 3^0111’ heart,” 
cried the Captain. ‘‘ Thank 3’e, sij-, an old soldier and a fond 
father thanks ye. She is the finest actress in the world. I’ve 
seen the Siddons, sir, and the O’Nah; — They were great, but 
what were they compared to Miss Fotheringay ? I do not wish 
she should ashume her own name while on the stage. Me 
famil3", sir, are proud people ; and the Costigans of Costigans- 
town think that an honest man. who has borne her Majegt3^’s 
colors in the Hundtherd and Third, would demean himself, by 
permitting his daughter to earn her old father’s bread.” 

There cannot be a more honorable dut3’, sureh^” Pen said. 

Honorable ! Bedad, sir. I’d like to see the man who said 
Jack Costigan would consent to anything dishonorable. I have 
a heart, sir, though I am poor ; I like a man who has a heart. 
You have : I read it in your honest face and steady cj'c. • And 
would you believe it?” he added, after a pause, and with a pa- 
thetic whisper, ‘‘that that Bingley, who has made his fortune 
by me child, gives her but two guineas a week ; out of which 
she finds herself in dresses, and which, added to me own small 
means, makes our all ? ” 

Now the Captain’s means were so small as to be, it may be 
aaid, quite invisible. But nobody knows how the wind is tern* 
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pered to shorn Irish lambs, and in what marvellous places they 
find pasture. 11* Captain C'ostigan, whom 1 have the honor to 
know, would 6ut have told his history, it would have been a 
gi-eat moral story. But he neither would have told it if he 
could, nor could if he would ; for the Captain ivas not only un- 
accustomed to tell the truth, — he was unable even to think it — 
and fact and fiction reeled together in his muzzy, whiskeyfied 
brain. 

He began life rather brilliantly with a pair of colors, a fine 
person and legs, and one of the most beautiful voices in the 
w^orkl. To his latest day he sang with admirable pathos and 
humor, those wonderful Irish ballads which are so mirthful and 
so melancholy : and was always the first himself to cry at their 
pathos. Poor Cos ! he was at once brave and maudlin, humor- 
ous and an idiot ; always good-natured, and sometimes almost 
trustworthj’. Up to the last day of his life he would drink with 
any man, and back any man's bill : and his end was in a spong- 
ing-house, where the sheriff’s officer, who took him, was fond 
of him. 

. In his brief morning of life, Cos formed the delight of regi- 
mental messes, and had the honor of singing his songs, baccha- 
nalian and sentimental, at the tables of the most illustrious 
generals and eommanders-in-chief, in the course of which period 
he drank three times as much elarot as was good for him, and 
spent his doubtful patrimony. What became of liim subsc- 
(]uently to his retirement from the army, is no affair of ours. I 
take it, no foreigner understands the life of an Irish gentleman 
without mono}", the way in which lie manages to ke(‘p afloat — 
the wind-raising conspiracies in which he engages with heroes 
as upfortunatc as himself — the means by whicli he contrives, 
during most days of the week, to get liis portion of whiskey-and- 
water : all these arc mysteries to u>s inconceivable : but suffice 
it to sa 3 % that through all the storms of life Jack liad floated 
somehow, and the lamp of his nose had never gone out. 

Before he and Pen had had a half-hour’s conversation, the 
Captain managed to extract a couple of sovereigns from the 
young g(?ntlemau for tickets for liis daughter’s benefit, which 
was to take place speedilj" ; and Avas not a hona fide transaction 
suoli as that of the last year, when poor Miss Fotheringay had 
lost fifteen shillings by her venture ; but was an arrangement 
with the manager, b}" which the lad 3 ’ was to have the sale of a 
certain number of tickets, keeping lor herself a large portion of 
the sum for which they were sold. 

Pen had but two pounds in liis purse, and he handed them 
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over to the Captain for the tickets ; he would have been afraid 
to offer more lest he should offend the latU'r’s dcilicacy. Costi- 
gan scrawled him an order for a box, lightly slipped the sover- 
eigns into his waistcoat, and slapped liis hand over the place 
where they lay. They seemed to warm his old sides. 

Faith, sir,’' said he, ‘‘the bullion’s scarcer with me than 
it used to be, as is the case with many a good fellow. I won 
six hundtherd of ’em in a single night, sir, when me kind friend. 
His Ro3"al Highness the Duke of Kent, was in Gibralther.” 

Then it was good to see the Captain’s behavior at breakfast, 
before the devilled turkej" and the mutton chops ! llis stories 
poured forth lmcea^^ingl3', and his spirits rose as ho chatted to 
thc^ 3'oiing men. When he got a bit of sunshine, the old lazza- 
rone bai>kcd in it ; he prated about his owm affairs and past 
splendor, and all the lords, generals, and Lord- Lieutenants he 
had ever known. lie described the death of his darling Bessie, 
the late Mrs. Costigan, and the challenge he had sent to C Cap- 
tain Shant3^ Clane3^, of the Slashers, for looking rude at Miss 
Fothoringay as she was on her k3’ar in the l^ha3a)ix ; and then 
^he described how the Captain apologized, gave a dinner at the 
Kildare Street, w’herc six of tlimii <lrank twenty-one hollies of 
claret, &c. He announced that to sit with tw^o such noble and 
generous young fellows was the happiiu'ss and pride of an old 
soldier’s existence ; and having had a second glass of Cnra9oa, 
was so happy that he began to cry. Altogether wo should say 
that the Captain was not a man of much strength of mind, or a 
ver3^ eligible companion for youth ; but there are worse men, 
holding much better {ffaces in life, and more dishonest, who 
have never committed half so many rogueries as he. They 
walked out, the Captain holding an arm of each of his. dear 
3^oung friends, and in a maudlin slate of (contentment. He 
winked at one or two tradesmen’s shops where, possibly, he 
owed a bill, as much as to say See the comi)any I’m in — sure 
I’ll pay you, my boy,” — and they parted finally with Mr. Foker 
at a billiard-room, where the latter had a particular engagement 
with some gentlemen of Colonel Swallowtail’s regiment. 

Pen ancl the shabby Captain still walked the strect*together ; 
the Captain, in his sly way, making inquiries about Mr. Foker’s 
fortune and station in life. Pen told him how Foker’s father 
was a celebrated brewer, and his mother was Lady Agnes Mil- 
ton, Lord Rosherville’s (laughter. The Captain broke out into 
a strain of exaggerated compliment and panegyric about Mi\ 
Foker, whose ‘^native aristocracie,” he said, could be seen 
with the twinkling of an oi — and only served to adawrun other 
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qualities which he possessed, a foin intellect and a generous 

Pen walked on, listening to his companion’s prate, wonder- 
ing, amused, and puzzJ^jd. It had not as yet entered into the 
1)0^ ’s head to disbelieve any statement that was made to him ; 
and being of a candid nature himself, he took naturally for truth 
what other people told him. Costigau had never had a better 
listener, and was highlj^ flattered by the attentiveness and mod^ 
ost bearing of the young man. 

So much pleased was he with the .young gentleman, so art- 
less, honest, and cheerful did Pen seem to be, that the Captain 
finally made him an invitation, which he very seldom accorded 
to Noung men, and asked Pen if he would do him the fevor to 
('liter his humble abode, wdiich was near at hand, where the 
Captain would have the honor of inthrojuicing his j’oung friend 
to his daughther, IMiss Fothcringay ? 

Pen was so dclighlfull}" shocked at this invitation, that he 
thought he should have dropped from the Captain’s arm at 
first, and trembled lost tlie other should discover his emotion, 
lie gasjied out a few incoherent words, indicative of the high 
gratification ho should have in being presented to the lady for 
u hose — for whose talents ho had conceived such an admiratioit 
— such an extreme admiration ; and followed the Captain, 
scarcely knowing wliither that gentleman led him. He was 
going to see her ! He >vas going to sec her ! In her was the 
centic of th(» universe. She was the kernel of the world for 
Pen. Yesterday, before he knew her, seemed a period ever so 
long ago — a revolution was between him and that time, aud a 
n(*\v woi’ld about to begin. 

TJie Captain conducted his .young friend to that quiet little 
street in Chatteris, called Prior’s Lane, which lies close by 
Dean’s Green and the canons’ houses, and is overlooked b5’'the 
enormous towers of the cathedral ; there the Captain (iwelt 
modestly in the fiist floor of a low gabled house, on the door 
of which was the brass plate of Creed, Tailor and Robe- 
maker.” Creed was dead, however. His widow was a pew- 
opeiieV inithe cathedral hard by ; his eldest son was a little scamp 
of a choir-bo3', played toss-halfpenny, led his little brothers 
into mischief, and had a voice as sweet as an angel. A couple 
of the latter were sitting on the doorstep, and the3" jumped up 
with great alacrity to meet their lodger, and plunged wildly, 
and rather to Pen’s surprise, at the swallow-tails of the Cap^ 
tain’s dress-coat ; for the truth is, that the good-natured geui* 
tleman, when he was in cash, generallyjbrought home an apph^^ 
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or a piece of gingerbread for these children. “ Wherebj* the 
widdy never pressed me for rint when not convanient,” as he 
remarked afterwards to Pen, winking knowingly,* and laj'ing a 
finger on his nose. 

As Pen followed his companion up the creaking old stair 
his knees trembled under him. He could hardh’ sec when he 
entered, following the Captain, and stood in the Voom — in her 
room. He saw something black before him. and weaving as* if 
yaking a curtsy, and heard, but quite indistinctly, Costigan 
making a speech over him. in which the Captain, with his usual 
magniloquence, expressed to “me child” his wish to make her 
known to “his dear and admirable young friend, Mr, Awther 
Pindinnis, a young gentleman of property in the neighborhood, 
a person of refoined moiud, and emiable manners, a sinsare 
lover of poetliry, and a man possest of a feeling and atTeetion- 
ate heart.” 

“ It is very fine weather,” Miss Folheringay said, in iin 
Irish accent, !uul with a deep rich melancholy voice. 

“Very,” said Air. Pendennis. In this romantic way their 
conversation began ; and he found himself seated on a chair, 
and having leisure' to look at the young lad}'. 

She looked still handsomer otf the stage than before the 
lamps. All her attitudes were naturally grand and majestical. 
If she went and stood up against the mantel-piece her robe 
draped itself classieall}' round her : her chin sup[)orted itbelf on 
her hand, the other lines of her form arranged themselves in 
full harmonious undulations — she looked like a muse in con- 
templation. If she sat down on a eane-bottomed chair, her 
arm rounded itself over the back of the seat, her hanrl seemed 
as if it ought to have a sceptre put into it, the folds of her dress 
fell naturally round her in order : all her movements 'were 
graceful and imperial. In the morning you could see her hair 
was blue-black, her comifiexion of dazzling fairness, with the 
faintest possible blush flickering, as it were, in her cheek. Her 
eyes were gray, with prodigious long lashes ; and as for her 
mouth, Mr. Pendennis has given me subsequently to under- 
stand, that it was of a staring red color, with which the most 
brilliant geranium, sealing-wax, or Guards-man’s coat, could 
not vie. 

“And very warm,” continued this empress and Queen of 
Sheba. 

Mr. Pen again assented, and the conversation rolled on in 
this manner. She asked Costigan whether he had had a pleas- 
ant evening at the George, and he recounted the supper and 
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the tumblers of punch. Then the father asked h^r how she had 
been employiug the morning. 

Bows came,’" said she, at ten, and we studied Ophalia. 
It*s for the twenty-fourtli, when 1 hope, sir, we shall have the 
lionor of seeing ye.” 

Indeed, indeed, you will,” Mr. Pendennis cried ; wondering 
that she could say Ophalia,” and speak with an Irish inflec- 
tion of voice naturally, who had not the least Hibernian accent 
on the stage. 

“ I’ve secured ’um for your benefit, dear,” said the Captain, 
tapifing his waistcoat pocket, wherein lay Pen’s sovereigns, and 
winking at Pen, with one eye, at which the boy blushed. 

‘‘Mr. the gentleman’s very obleeging,” said Mrs. 

Haller. 

“ My name is Pendennis,” said Pciii blushing. “I — I — 
hope you’ll — you’ll remember it.” Ilis heart thumped so as 
he made this audacious declaration, that he almost choked in 
utt(‘ring it. 

“Pendennis” — she answered slowly, and looking him full 
in* the eyes, with a glance so straight, so clear, so bright, so 
killing, with a voice so sweet, so round, so low, that the word 
and the glance shot Pen through and through, and perfectly 
transfixed him with pleasure. 

I never knew the name was so pretty before,” Pen said. 

“’Tis a very pretty name,” Ophelia said. Pentweazle’s 
not a pretty name. Keniember, papa, when we were on the 
Norwich Circuit, young Pentweazle, who used to play second 
old men, and married Miss Raney, the Columbine ; thej’’re both 
engaged in London now, at the Oiieen’s, and get five pounds a 
we(‘k. Pentweazle wasn’t his real name. ’Twas Judkin gave 
it him, I don’t know why. Ilis name was Harrington ; that is, 
hib real name was Potts ; fawther a clergyman, veiy" respectable. 
Harrington was in London, and got in debt. Ye remember, he 
eainc out in Falkland, to Mrs. Bunco’s Julia.” 

And a pretty Julia she was,” the Captain interposed ; “ a 
'vornan of lifty, and a mother of ten children. ’Tis you who 
ought'to liave been Julia, or my name’s not Jack Costigan.” 

“ I didn’t take the leading business then,” Miss Fotheringay 
said modestl}^ ; “I wasn’t fit for’t till Bows taught me.” 

“ True for you, ray dear,” said the Captain : and bending to 
Pendennis, he added, “ Rejuiced in circumstances, sir, I was 
for some time a fencing-master in Dublin ; (there’s only tliree 
men in the empire could touch me with the foil once, but Jack 
Costigan’s getting old and stitf now, sir,) and my daughter had 
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^ement Ht the tha 3 'ater there ; and ’twas there tliat my 
Mr. Bows, gave her lessons, and made her what je see. 
What have j’e done since Bows went, ? ” 

“ Sure, I’ve made a pie,” Emily said, with perfect simplicity'. 
She pronounced it “ Poy.” 

“ If ye’ll try' it at four o’clock, sir, say the word,” said 
Costigan gallantly'. “That girl, sir, makes the best veal and 
ham pie in England, and 1 think 1 can promise ye a glass' of 
punch of the right flavor.” 

Pen had promised to be home to dinner at six o’clock, but 
the rascal thought he could accommodate pleasure and duty in 
this point, and was only too eager to accept this invitation. He 
looked on with delight and wonder whilst Oplielia busied herself 
about the room, ami prepared for the dinner. She arranged 
the glasses, and laid and smoothed the little cloth, all wliich 
duties she performed with a (luiet grace and good-humor, wliich 
epchanted lier guest more and more. 'I'lie “ poy ” arrived from 
the bakei’’s in the hands of one of (he little clioir-boy’s brothers 
at the proper hour : and at fcxir o’clock, Pen found himself at 
dinner — actually' at dinner with the handsomest woman in all 
creation — with his first and only love, whom he had adored 
ever since when? — ever since yesterday, ever since for ever. 
He ate a crust of her making, he poured hermit a glass of beer, 
he saw her drink a glass of punch — just one wine-glass full — 
out of the tumbler which she mixed for her papa.». She was 
perfectly' good-natured, and offered to mix one for Pendcuuis 
too. It was prodigiously' strong ; Pen had never in his life 
drunk so much spirits-and-water. Was it the punch or the 
punch-maker who intoxicated him? 

Pen tried to engage her in conversation about poetry and 
almut her profession. He asked her what she thought of 
Ophelia’s madness, and whether she was in love with Hamlet 
or not? “ In love with such a little ojus wretch as that stunted 
manager of a Bingley ? ” She bristled with indignation at the 
thought. Pen explained it was not of her he spoke, but of 
Ophelia of the play. “Oh, indeed, if no oflTence was meant, 
none was taken : but as for Bingley', indeed, she did* not value 
him — not that glass of punch.” Pen next tried her on Kotze- 
bue. “Kotzebue? who was he?” — “The author of the play 
in which she had been performing so admirably.” “ She did 
not know that — the man’s name at the beginning of the book 
was Thompson,’’ she said. Pen laughed at her adorable sim- 
plicity. He told her of the melancholy fate of the author of the 
play^ and how Sand had killed him. It was the first time in 
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her life that Miss Costigan had ever heard of Mr. Kotzebi^llf 
existence, but, she looked as if she was very much interested, 
and her sympathy sufficed for honest Pen. 

And in the midst of this simple convei’sation, the hour and 
a quarter Avhich poor Pen could afford to allow himself, passed 
awti} only too quickly ; and he had taken leave, he was gone, 
and away on his rapid road homewards on the back of Re- 
becca. She was called upon to show her mettle in the three 
journeys which she made that day. 

, “What was that he was talking about, the madness of 
Hamlet, and the theory of the great German critic on the 
subject?” Emily asked other father. 

“ ’Deed Hum, I don’t know, Milly dear,” answered the Cap- 
tain. “ We’ll ask Rows when he comes.” 

“Anyhow, he’s a nice, fair-spoken, pretty j'oung man,” the 
ladj said : ‘ ‘ how many tickets did he take of 3 ou ? ” 

“ ’Faith, tlien, he took six, and gev me two guineas, Millj’,” 
the Captain said. “ 1 suppose them young chaps is not too 
hush of coin.” 

,“ He’s full of book-learning,” Miss Fotberingay continued. 
“ Kotzebue ! He, he, what a droll name indeed, now ; and 
the poor fellow killed bj- Sand, too ! Did ye ever hear such a 
thing? I’ll ask Bows about it, p.apa dear.” 

“A queer death, sure enough,” ejaculated the Captain, and 
changed the painful theme. “ ’Tis an elegant mare the young 
gentleman rides,” Costigan went on to sa^’, “ and a grand 
breakfast, intireh’, that joiing Mister Foker gave us.” 

“ He’s good for two private boxes, and at leest twentj"^ tick- 
ets, 1 should say,” cried the daughter, a prudent lass, who 
always kept her line ej'os on the main chance. 

“ I’ll go bail of that,” answered the Papa ; and so their con- 
versation continued awhile, until the tumbler of punch was fin- 
i^hed ; and their hour of departure soon came, too ; for at talf- 
past six Miss Fotherin<jq,y was to appear at the theatre a^ain, 
uliither her father .always accompanied her: and stood, as we 
have seen, in the side-scene watching her, and drank spirits- 
und-wftter’in the green-room with the companj’ there, 

“ How beautiful she is,” thought Pen, cantering homewards. 
“ How simple and how tender! How charming it is to see a 
woman of her genius busying herself with the humble offices of 
domestic life, cooking dishes to make her old father comfortable, 
and brewing him drink ! How rude it was of me to begin to 
talk aliout professional matters, and bosw well she turned tbS 
^ conversation ! By-the-way, she talked about professional nut* 
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ters herself ; but then with what fun and humor she told the 
story of her comrade, Pentweazlo, as he was (,*alled ! There 
is no humor like Irish humor. Her fatlier is rather tedious, 
but thoroughly amiable ; and how tine of him, giving lessons 
in fencing after he quitted the armj^ where he was the pet of 
the Duke of Kent ! Fencing ! I should like to continue in\^ 
fencing, or I shall forget what Angelo taught me. Uncle Arthur 
always liked me to fence — he says it is the exercise of a gentle- 
man. Hang it. I’ll take some lessons of Captain Costigan. 
Go along, Rebecca — up the hill, old lady. Pendcimis, Pen- 
dennis — how she spoke the word ! Emily, Emily ! how good, 
how noble, how beautiful, how perfect, she is ! ” 

Now the reader, who has had the benefit of overhearing the 
entire conversation which Pen had with Miss Fotheringay, can 
judge for himself about the powers of her mind, and may 
perhaps be disposed to think that she has not said anything 
astonishingly humorous or intellectual in the course of the above 
interview. 

But what did our Pen care? He saw a pair of bright eyes, 
and he believed in them — a beautiful image, and he fell down 
and worshipped it. lie supplied the meaning which her words 
wanted ; and created the divinity which he loved. Was Titania 
the first who f(‘ll in love with an ass, or Pygmalion the only 
artist who has gone crazy about a stone? lie had found her: 
he had found what his soul thirsted aft(U’. He flung himself 
into the stream and drank with all his might. Let those who 
have been thirsty own how delicious that first draught is. As 
he rode down the avenue towards home — Pen shrieked with 
laughter as he saw the Reverend Mr. Smirke once more corning 
rtemurcl}’^ away from Fairoaks on his pony. Smirke* had dawd- 
led and stayed at tlu^ cottages on the \vay, and then dawdled 
with Laura over h(*r lessons — and then looked at INIrs. Penden- 
nis’s gardens and improvements until he had perfectly bored 
out that lady : and he had taken his leave at the very last 
minute without that invitation to dinner which he fondly ex- 
pected. 

Pen was full of kindness and triumph. What,* picked up 
and sound?’’ he cried out laughing. ‘‘‘Come along back, old 
fellow, and eat mj^ dinner — I have had mine ; but we will have 
a bottle of the old wine and drink her health, Smirke.” 

Poor Smirke turned the pony’s head round, and jogged along 
with Arthur. His mother was charmed to see him in such high 
spirits, and welcomed Mr. Smirke for his sake, when Arthur 
said he had forced the curate back to dine. He ga.ve a most 
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ludicrous account of the pla}’ of the night before, and of the 
acting Ihn^k*3’ the Manager, in his rieketj" Hessians, and 
the enormous Mrs. Bingiey as the Countess, in rumpled green 
satin and a Polish cap : he mimicked them, and delighted his 
mother and little Laura, who clapped her hands with pleasure. 

And Mrs. Haller?” said Mrs. Pendennis. 

‘‘She’s a stunner, ma’am,” Pen said, laughing, and using 
the words of his revered friend, Mr. Foker. 

A whaU Arthur?” asked the lady. 

“What is a stunner, Arthur?” cried Laura, in the same 
voice. 

So lie gave tliom a queer account of Mr. Foker, and how he 
used to be called Vats and (drains, and by other contumelious 
iiaincs at school : and how he was now exceedingly rich, and a 
Fellow Commoner at St. Boniface. But gaj" and communica- 
tive as be was, Mr. Pen did not say one s\ liable about his ride 
to Cliiilteris that day, or about the new friends whom he had 
made there. 

When the two ladies retired, Pen, with flashing eyes, filled 
up tw^o great bumpers of Madeira, and looking Smirkc full iu 
the face said, “ Here’s to licr ! ” 

“ Here’s to her,” said the curate with a sigh, lifting the 
glass : and emptying it, so that his face was a little pink when 
he put it dowm. 

IVn had even less sleep tliat night than on the night before. 
Ill the rnoriiiiig, and almost before dawn, he went out and sad- 
dled that unfortunate Bebecea himself, and rode her on the 
Downs like mad. Again Love had roused him — and said, 
“ Awake, Pendennis, I am here.” That charming fever — that 
delicious longing — and fire, and uncertainty: he hugged them 
to him — he would not have lost them for all the world. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CONTAINS BOTH LOVE AND WAR. 

Cicero and Euripides did not occupy Mr. Pen much for 
some time after this, and honest Mr. Smirke had a very easy 
time with his pupil. Rebecca was the animal who suflfered 
most in the present state of Pen’s mind, for, besides those days 
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when he could publicly announce his intention of going to 
Chatteris to take a fencing-lesson, and went thjther with the 
knowledge of his mother, whenever he saw three hours clear 
before him, the young rascal made a rush for the city, and 
found his way to Prior’s Lane, lie was as frantic with vexa- 
tion when Rebecca went lame, as Richard at Bosworth, when 
his horse was killed under him ; and got deeply into the books 
of the man who kept the hunting stables at Chatteris for 'the 
doctoring of his own, and the hire of another animal. 

Then, and perhai)s once in a week, undcT in’etenec of going 
to read a Greek play with Smirke, this joiing reprobate sot off 
so as to be in time for the Competitor down coach, stayed a 
couple of hours in Chatteris, and returned on the Rival, wliich 
left for London at tvn at night. Once his secret was nearly 
lost by vSmirke’s simplicity, of whom Mrs. Pendennis asked 
whether thej" had read a great deal the night before, or a ques- 
tion to that effect. Smirke was about to tell the truth, that he 
had never seen Mr. Pen at all, wlicn the latter’s boot-heel came 
grinding down on Mr. Smirke’s toe under the table, and warned 
the curate not to betray him. 

They had had conversations on the tender subject, of course. 
There must be a conlidant and depositary somewhere. When 
inft>rmed, under the most solemn vows of secrecy, of Pen’s 
condition of mind, the curate said, with no small tremor, “ that 
he hoped it was no unworthy object — no unlawful attachment, 
which Pen had formed ” — for if so the poor fellow felt it would 
be his duty to break his vow and inform Pen’s mother, and 
then there would be a quarrel, he felt, w^ilh sickening apiirelien- 
sion, and he would never again have a chance of seeing what lie 
most liked in the world. 

‘^Unlawful, unworthy!” Pen bounced out at the curate’s 
question. ‘‘ She is as pure as she is beautiful ; I would give 
my heart to no other w’^oman. 1 keep the matter a secret in 
my family, because — because — there are reasons of a w'cighty 
nature which I am not at liberty to disclose. But any man 
who breathes a word against her purity insults both her honor 
and mine, and — and daram3% I won’t stand it.” 

Smirke, with a faint laugh, only said, ‘‘Well, well, don’t 
call me out, Arthur, for you know I can’t figlit : ” but by this 
compromise the wretcied curate was put more than ever into 
the power of his pupil, and the Greek and mathematics suffered 
correspondingly. 

If the reverend gentleman had had much discernment, and 
looked into the Poets’ Corner of the County Chronicle, as it 
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arrived in the Wednesday’s bag, he might have seen “ Mre. 
lialler,” “ Passion and Genius,” “ Lines to Miss Fotheringay, 
of the Theatre Royal,” appearing every week ; and other verses 
of the most gloomy, thrilling, and passionate cast. But as 
./these poems were no longer signed NEP by their ^rtful com- 
poser, but subscribed EROS ; neither the tutor nor Helen, the 
good soul, who cut all her son’s vei’ses out of the paper, knew 
that Nep was no other than that flaming Eros, who sang so 
A’ehemently the charms of the new actress. 

“ Who is the lady,” at last asked Mrs. Pendennis, “ whom 
your rival is alwa5s singing in the County Chronicle? He 
Writes something like you, dear Pen, but jours is much the 
best. Have you seen Miss Fotheringay?” 

Pen said jes, he had; that night he went to see the 
“ Stranger,” she acted Mrs. Haller. Bj’ the way she was 
going to have a benefit, and was to appear in Ophelia — sup- 
j)Osc we were to go — Shakspear'e j’ou know, mother — we can 
get horses from the Clavering Arms. Little Laura sprang up 
with delight, she longed for a i)lay. 

, Pen introduced “ .Shakspeare you know,” because the de- 
ceased Pendennis, as became a man of his character, professed 
an uncommon resiiect for the bard of Avon, in whose works he 
safely said there w’as more poetry than in .all “ Johnson’s 
]uit together. And though Mr. Pendennis did not much read 
the works in question, yet he enjoined Pen to peruse them, and 
oAen said what jileasure he should have, when the boy was of a 
propej- age, in taking him and mother to see some good plays of 
the immortal poet. 

Tlic ready tears welled up in the kind mother’s eyes as she 
remc'inliered these speeches of the man who was gone. She 
kissed her son fondly and said she would go. Laura jumped 
for joy. Was Pen happv? — was he ashamed? As he held his 
mother to him, he longed to tell her all, but he kept his counsel. 
He would ace how his mother liked her ; the play’ should be the 
thing, and he w’ould try his mother like Hamlet’s. 

Helen, in her good humor, asked Mr.' Smirke to be of the 
party.* That ecclesiastic had been bred up by a fond parent at 
Clapham, who had an objection to dramatic entertainments, 
and he had never j’ct seen a play. But, Shakspeare ! — but to 
go with Mrs. Pendennis in her carriage ,|nnd sit a whole night 
by her side ! — he could not resist the idea of so much pleasure, 
and made a feeble speech, in which he spoke of temptation and 
gratitude, and finally accepted Mrs, Pendennis’s most kind offer. 
As he spoke he gave her a look, which made her exceedingly iin*' 
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comfortable. She had seen that look more than once, of late, 
pursuing her. lie became more positively odious every day in 
the widow’s eyes. 

We are not going to sa}' a great deal about Pen’s courtship 
of Miss Fotheringa^’, for the reader has alread}' had a specimen 
of her conversation, much of which need surely not be reported. 
Pen sat with her hour after hour, and poured forth all his honest 
boyish soul to her. Everything he knew, or hoped, or felt, or had 
read, or fancied, he told to her. lie never tired of talking and 
longing. One after another, as his tlioiights rose in liis hot eager 
l)rain, he clothed them in words, and told them to her. Her 
part of the tete-a-tete was not to talk, but to appear as if she 
understood what Pen talked, and to look exceedingly handsome 
and sympathizing. The fact is, whilst he was making one of 
his tirades, the lovely Emih’, wdio could not comprehend a 
tenth part of his talk, had leisure to think a])out her own 
affairs, and would arrange in her own mind how they should 
dress the cold mutton, or how she would turn the black satin, 
'Or make herself out of her scarf a bonnet like Miss Thack- 
thwaite’s new one, and so forth. Pen spouted Byron ahd 
Moore ; passion and poetry : her business was to throw up her 
ej’es, or fixing them for a moment on his face, to ciy, ‘‘ Oh, ’tig 
beautiful ! Ah, how exquisite ! Repeat those lines again.” 
And off the boy went, and she returned to her own simple 
thoughts a})ont the turned gown or the hashed mutton. 

In fact Iren’s passion was not long a secret fi’om the lovely 
Emily or her fathei. Upon his second visit, his admiration 
was quite evident to both of them, and on his departure the 
old gentleman said to his daughicr, as he winked at her over 
his glass of grog, ‘‘ Faith, Milly darling, I think ye’ve hooked 
that chap.” 

‘‘ Pooh, ’tis only a bo}", papa dear,” Mill}’ remarked. ‘‘ Sure 
he’s but a cliild.” 

‘‘Ye’ve liooked ’um any how,” said the Captain, “and let 
me tell ye he’s not a ])a(i fish. I asked Tom at the George, 
and Flint, the grocer, where his mother dales — fine fortune — 
drives in her chariot — splendid park and grounds — Fairoaks 
Park — only son — property all his own at twenty-one — ye 
might go further and n^^t fare so well. Miss Fothcringay.” 

“ Them boys are mostly talk,” said Milly, scriousl}". “ Ye 
know at Dublin how ye went on about young Poldoody, and 
I’ve a whole desk full of verses he wrote me when he was in 
Trinity College ; but he went abroad, and his mother married 
him to an Englishwoman.” 
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♦‘Lord Polcloody was'a 3’oiing nobleman; and in them it’s 
natural ; aiidove weren't in the position in which ye are now, 
^IWly dear. Eut ye mustn't encourage this young chap too 
much, for, bedad, Jack Costigan w^on’t have any thrifliiig with 
his daughter." 

No more will his daughter, papa, 5’Oii maj" be sure of that^"^ 
IVIjll}’ said. A little sip more of the punch, — sure, 'tis beau- 
tiful. Ye needn’t be afraid about the 3"oung chap — I think I’m 
old enough to take care of ny^self, Captain Costigan.” 

So Pen used to come day after day, rushing in and galloping 
away, and growing more wild about the girl with eveiy visit* 
Sometimes the Captain was present at their meetings ; but hav- 
ing a perfect confidence in his daughter, he was more often in- 
clined to leave the 3'oung couple to themselves, and cocked his 
hat over his e3'e, and strutted off on some errand when Pen en- 
tered. How delightful those interviews were ! The Captain's 
drawing-room was a low wainscoted room, with a large window 
looking into the Dean’s garden. There Pen sat and talked — 
and talked to Emil3% looking beautiful as she sat at her work 

looking beautiful and calm, and the sunshine came streaming 
in at the great windows, and lighted up her superb face and 
form. In the midst of the conversation, the great bell would 
i)Ogin to boom, and he would pause smiling, and be silent until 
the sound of the vast music died aw^a3" — or the rooks in the 
cathedral elms, would make a great noise towards sunset — or 
tlie sound of the organ and the choristers ’would come over the 
(luiet air, and gently hush Pen’s talking. 

By the way, it must be said, that Miss Fotheringay, in a 
l)lain shawl and a close bonnet and veil, Avent to church every 
Sunday of her life, accompanied by her indefatigable father, 
who gave the responses in a very rich and fine brogue, joined 
in the" psalms and clianting, and behaved in the most exemplar}’' 
manner. 

Little Bows, the house-friend of the family, was exceedingl}’ 
wroth at the notion of Miss Fotheringay's marriage with a strip- 
ling scn ei) or eight 3’ears her junior. Bows, who was a cripple, 
and owned that he was a little more deformed even than Bingle3^ 
the manager, so that he could not appear on the stage, was a 
singular wdld man of no small talents and humor. Attracted 
first b}^ Miss Fotheringa3’^'s beaut}’, he began to teach her how 
to act. He shrieked out in his cracked voice the parts, and his 
pupil learned them from his lips b}^ rote, and repeated them in 
her full rich tones. He indicated the attitudes, and set and 
moved those beautiful yms of hei-s. Those who remember this 
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I^rand actress ou the stage can recall how she usecS always pre^* 
the same gestures, looks, and tones ; how she stood on 
th9t same plank of the stage in the same position, rolled her 
eyes at the same instant and to the same degree, and wept with 
precisely the same heart-rending pathos and over the same pa- 
thetic syllable. And after she had come out trembling with 
emotion before the audience, and looking so exhausted and 
tearful that you fancied she would faint with sensibility, she 
would gather up her hair the instant she was behind the curtain, 
and go home to a mutton c*hop and a glass of brown stout ; and 
the harrowing labors of the day over, she went to bed and snored 
as resolutely and as r(*gularly as a porter. 

, Bows tlien was indignant at the notion that liis pupil should 
throw her chances away in life bj' bestowing her hand upon a 
little country squire. A# soon as a London nninager saw her 
he prophesied that she would get a London engagement, and a 
great success. The misfortune was that the London managers 
had seen her. vSlic had played in London three yc'ars before, 
and had failed from utter stupidity. Since then it was that 
Bows had taken her in hand and taught her i)art after part, 
llow he worked and screamed, and twisted, and repeated lines 
over and over again, and with what indomitable patience and 
diilness she followed him ! She knew that he made her; and 
let herself be made. She was not grateful, or uugrateful, or 
unkind, or ill-humored. She was only stupid; and^Pen was 
madly in love with her. 

The post-horses from the Clavoring Anns arrived in due 
time, and carried the party to tlie theatre at Chatteris, where 
Pen was gratified in p(»rceiving that a tolerably large audience 
was assembled. The young gentlemen from Baymouth bad a 
box, in the front of which sat Mr. Foker and his friend Mr. 
Spavin splendully attired in the most full-blown evening cos- 
tume. They saluted Pen in a cordiul manner, and examined 
his party, of which they approved, for little Laura was a pretty 
little red-cheeked girl with a quantity of shining brown ringlets, 
and Mrs. Pendennis, dressed in black velvet with the diamond 
cross which she sported on great occasions, looked uiiconlmonly 
handsome and majestic. Behind these sat Mr. Arthur, and 
the gentle Smirke with the curl reposing on his fair forehead » 
and his white tie in perfect order. He blushed to find himself 
in such a place — but liow happy was he to be there. He and 
Mi*s. Pendennis brought books of “Hamlet” with them to fol- 
low tlie tragedy, as is the custom of honest country-folks who 
go to a play in state. Samuel, coachix^n, groom, and gardener 
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to Mrs. Pendennis, took his place in the pit, where Mr. Foker^s 
man was also .visible. It was dotted with uou^counnissioned 
olllcers of the Dragoons, whose band, by kind permission of 
Colonel Swallowtail, were, as usual, in the orchestra ; and that 
corpulent and distinguished warrior himself, with his W aterloo 
'medal and a number of his young men, made a handsome show 
in tlie boxes. 

Who is that odd-looking person bowing to y6u, Arthur?” 
Mrs. Pendennis asked of her son. 

Pen blushed a great deal. ‘‘ His name is Captain Costigan, 
ma’am,” he said — ‘‘a Peninsular officer.” In fact it was the 
C aptain in a new shoot of clothes, as he called them, and with 
M large pair of white kid gloves, one Of which he waved to Pen- 
tleiinis, whilst he laid the other sprawling over his heart and 
coat-buttons. Pen did not say any more. And how was Mrs. 
Pendennis to know that Mr. Costigan was the father of Miss 
Fotlieringay ? 

Mr. Hornbull, from London, was the Hamlet of the night, 
Mr. Bingley modestly contenting himself with the part of Ho- 
ratio, and reserving his chief strength for William in Black- 
Kyed Susan,” which was the second piece. 

We have nothing to do with the play: except to say, that 
()l)liolia looked lovely, and performed with admirable wild pa- 
thos : laughing, weeping, gazing wildly, weaving her beautiful 
vNhitc arms, and. flinging about her snatches of flowers and songs 
with the most charming madness. What an opportunity her 
sjflondid black hair had of tossing over her shoulders ! She 
made the most cliarining corpse ever seen ; and while Hamlet 
and Laertes w('re battling in her grave, she was looking out 
from tlie back scenes witli some curiosity towards Pen’s box, 
and the family party assembled in it. 

There was but one voice in her praise there. Mrs. Pen- 
dennis was in ecstasies with her beauty. Little Laura was be- 
wildered by the piece, and the Ghost, and the play within the 
play (during which, as Hamlet lay at Ophelia’s knee, Pen felt 
that he would liave liked to strangle Mr. Hornbull) , but cried 
out great praises of that beautiful young creature. Pen 
charmed with the effect which she produced on his mother — 
and the clergyman, for his pai't, was exceedingly^ enthusiastic. 

When the curtain fell upon that group of slaughtered per- 
sonages, who arc despatched so suddenly at the end of “ Ham- 
let,” and whose demise astonished poor little Laura not a little, 
there was an immense shouting and applause from all quarters 
of the house ; the intrepid SmirkO) violently excitedf clapped 
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hands, and cried out ‘‘Bravo, Bravo,’* as loud as the Dra- 
goon officers themselves. These were greatlj" moved, — ih 
s^agitaient sur leurs bancs^ — to borrow a phrase from our iieigh- 
,bors. They were led cheering into action by tlie portly Swallow^ 
tail, who waved his cap — the non-commissioned officers in the* 
pit, of course, gallantly following their chiefs. There was a 
roar of bravoes rang through the house ; Pen bellowing with the 
loudest. “ Fotheringay ! Fotheringay ! ” Messrs. Spavin and 
Foker giving the view halloo from their box. Even Mrs. Pen- 
dennis began to wave about her pocket-handkerchief, and little 
Laura danced, laughed, clapped, and looked np at Pen with 
wonder. 

flornbull led the benejiciaire forward, amidst bursts of enthu- 
siasm — and she looked ^o handsome and radiant, with her hair 
still over her shoulders, that Pen hardly could contain himself 
Ibr rapture : and he leaned over his motlier’s chair, and shouted, 
and hurrayed, and waved his hat. It was all he could do to 
keep his secret from Helen, and not say, “ Look ! That’s the 
woman! Isn’t she peerless? I tell you I love her.” But he 
disguised these feelings under an enormous bellowing and hur- 
raying. 

As for Miss Fotheringay and her behavior, the reader is 
referred to a former page ibr an account of that. She went 
through precisely the same business. She surveyed the house 
all round with glances of gratitude ; and trembled, add almost 
sank with emotion, over her favorite trap-door. She seized 
the flowers (Foker discharged a prodigious bouquet at her, and 
even Smirke made a feeble shy with a rose, and blushed dread- 
fully when it fell into the pit) — she seized the flowers and 
pressed them to her sw'clling heart — &o. &c. — in a word — 
we refer the reader to page ^7. Twinkling in her breast poor 
old Pen saw a locket which he had bought of Mr. Nathan in 
High Street, with the last shilling he was worth, and a sover 
eign borrow’cd from Smirke. 

“Black-Eyed Susan ” 'followed, at which sweet story our 
gentle-hearted friends were exceedingly charmed ar\d attected : 
and in which Susan, with a russet gown and a pink riTbbon in 
her cap, looked to the full as lovel}" as Ophelia. Binglcy was 
great in William. Goll, as the Admiral, looked like the figure- 
head of a seventy-four ; and Garbetts, as Captain Boldweather, 
a miscreant who forms a plan for carrying off Black-Eyed 
Susan, and waving an immense cocked hat, says, “ Come what 
may, he will be the ruin of her” — all these performed their 
parts with their accustomed talent ; and it was with a sincere 
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regret that all our friends saw the curtain d|op down and end 
that pretty and tender story. ^ 

If Pen had 'been alone with his mother in the carriage as 
they went home, he would have told her all that night ; but he 
sat on the box in the moonshine smoking a cigar by the side of 
^Smirkc, who warmed himself with a comforter. Mr. FokePs 
tandem and lamps whirled by the sober old Clavoring posters, 
as they were a couple of miles on their road home, and Mr. 
Spavin saluted Mrs. Pendennis’s carriage with some considera- 
ble variations of Rule Britannia on the key-bugle. 

It happened two days after the above gayeties that the l^an 
of Chatteris entertained a few select clerical friends at dinner 
at his Deanery House. That they drank uncommonly good 
port wine, and abused tlie Bishop ovey their dessert, are very 
likely matters : but with such we have nothing at present to 
do. Our friend Doctor Portman, of Clavering, was one of the 
Dean’s guests, and being a gallant man, and seeing from his 
place at the mahogany, the Dean’s lady walking up and down 
tlie grass, with her children sporting around her, and her pink 
parasol over her lovelj^ head — the l)octor stepped out of the 
French windows of the dining-room into the lawn, which skirts 
that ai)artment, and left the other white neck-cloths to gird at 
my Lord Bishop. Then the Doctor went up and offered Mrs. 
Dc*an lus arm, and they sauntered OA^er the ancient velvet lawn, 
wliich had been mowed and rolled for immemorial Deans, in 
that easy, quiet, comfortabh* manner, in which people of mid- 
dle age and good t(»mpcr walk after a good dinner, in a calm 
golden summer evening, when the sun had but just sunk behind 
the enormous cathedral towers, and the sickle-shaped moon is 
growing every instant brighter in the heavens. 

Now at the end of the Dean’s garden, there is, as we have 
stat('d, Mrs. Creed’s house, and the windows of the first-floor 
room i\ere open to admit the pleasant summer air, A j'oung 
lady of six-and-twenty, whose eyes Avere perfectlj" wide open, 
and a luckless boy of eighteen, blind with love and infatuation, 
were in. that chamber together ; in which persons, as we have 
before seen them in the same place, the reader will have no 
diflieulty in recognizing Mr. Arthur Pendennis and Miss Cos- 
tigan. 

The poor boy had taken the plunge. Trembling with pas- 
sionate emotion, his heart beating and throbbing fiercely, tears 
rushing forth in spite of him, his voice almost choking with 
feeling, poor Pen had said those words which he could with- 
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hold 'IM> more, and flung himself and his whole store of love, 
and admiration, and ardor, at the feet of this niatiire beauty. 
Is he the first who has done so? Have none *belbre or alter 
him staked all their treasure of life, as a savage does his land 
and possessions against a draught of the fair-skins’ fire-water, 
or a coupje of bauble eyes ? 

‘‘Does your mother know ^f this, Arthur said Miss 
Fotheringay, slowly. He seized her hand madl}' and krssed 
it a thousand times. She did not withdraw it. JJocs the 
old lady know it?” Miss Costigan thought to herself, ‘‘ well, 
perhaps she may,” and then she rememb(n*ed what a handsome 
diamond cross Mrs. Pondennis had on the night of the play, 
and thought, “ sure ’twill go in the family.” 

“ Calm yourself, dear Arthur,” she said, in her low rich 
voice, and smiled swec'tly and gravely upon him. Then with 
her disengaged liand, she put the liair lightly oil' his throbbing 
forehead. lie was in such a ra])ture and whirl of happiness 
that he could hardlj^ speak. At last he gasp(‘d out, My 
mother has seen you and admires you beyond measure. 81ie 
wtll learn U) love you soon: w^ho can do otherwise? Slic will 
love ,you because 1 do.” 

“ ’Deed then, I think you do,” says Miss Costigan, perhaps 
with a sort of pity for Pen. ’ 

Think she did ! Of course here Mr. Pe n went off into a 
rhapsod3'' wiiicli, as w^e have perfect command over our owm 
feelings, we liavo no right to overhear. Let tluj poor bo,y 
fling out his simple lioart at the w^oman’s feet, and deal gently" 
with him. It is best to love wisely, no doubt: but to loye 
foolishly is better than not to be a))le lo love at all. Some of 
US can’t : and are i)roud of our impotence loo. 

At the end of his speech. Pen again kissed the imperial 
hand with rapture — and I believe it was at this very moment, 
and while Mrs. Dean and Doctor Portman were engagj^d in 
conversation, that 3 'Onng Master Ridley RosCt, lier son, pulled 
his mother b 3 ' tlie back of her capacious dress and smd — 

“ I say, ma ! look up there ” — and he waggled his innocent 
head. 

That was, indeed, a view from the Dean’s garden such as 
seldom is seen by Deans — or is written in Chapters. There 
was poor Pen performing a salute upon the rosy lingers of his 
charmer^ who received the embrace with perfect calmness and 
good-humor. Master Ri(lle 3 ' looked up and grinned, little Miss 
^sa looked at h^r brother, and opened the mouth of astonishf-, 
rnent# Mrs. Dean's countenance defied expression, and as for 
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Dr. Portman, when he beheld the scene, and saw his prime 
favorite and dear pupil Pen, he stood mate with rage and 
wonder. * 

Mrs. Haller spied the party below at the same moment, and 
gave a start and a laugh. *‘Sare there’s somebody in the 
Dean’s garden,” she cried out; and withdrew with perfect 
calmness, whilst Pen darted away with his face glowing like 
coals. The garden party had re-entered the house when he 
ventured to look out again. The sickle moon was blazing 
bright in the heavens then, the stars were glittering, the beU 
of the cathedral tolling nine, the Dean’s guests (all save one, 
who had called for his horse Dumpling, and ridden off early) 
were partaking of tea and buttered cakes in Mrs. Dean’s draw- 
ing-room — when Pen took leave of Miss Costigan. 

Pen arrived at home in due time afterwards, and was going 
to slip off to bed, for the poor lad was greatly worn and agi- 
tated, and his high-strung nerves had been at almost a mad- 
dening pitch — when a summons came to him by John the old 
footman, whose countenance bore a very ominous look, that 
his, mother must see him below. 

On this he tied on his neck-cloth again, and went down 
stairs to the drawing-room. There sat not only his mother, 
but her friend, the Ueverend Doctor Portman. Helen’s face 
looked very pale by the light of the lamp — the Doctor’s 
was flushed, on the contrarj-, and quivering with anger and 
emotion. 

Pen saw at once that there was a crisis, and that there bad 
been a discovery. “ Now for it,” he thought. 

“ Where have you been, Arthur? ” Helen said in a trembling 
voice. 

“ How can you look that — that dear lady, and a Christian 
clergyman in the face, sir ? ” bounced out the Doctor, in spite 
of Helen’s pale, appealing looks. “Where has he been? 
Where his mother’s son should have been ashamed to go. 
For your mother’s an angel, sir, an angel. How dare you 
bring pollution into her bouse, and make that spotless crea- 
ture wretched with the thoughts of 3’our crime?” 

“ Sir ! ” said Pen. 

“ Don’t deny it, sir,” roared the Doctor. “ Don’t add lies, 
sir, to j'our other infamy. I saw you myself, sir. I saw you 
from the Dean’s garden. I saw yon kissing tbs band of that 
infernal painted ” — 

“Stop,” Fen said, clapping bis list on tbs talida, tiQ tbs 
lamp flickered up and sbocJi, “1 am a \ 9 rs yomg ibab,^ 1^1 
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you #ill please to remember that I am a gentleman — I will 
Hear no abuse of that ladj'.” 

“Lady, sir,” cried the Doctor, a lady — you — you 
— you stand in your mother’s presence and call that — ^at 
woman a lady ! ” — ■ 

“ In anybody’s presence,” shouted out Pen. “ She is worthy 
of any place. She is as pure as any woman. She is as good 
as she is beautiful. If any man but you insulted her, I would 
tell him what I thought; but as you are my oldest friend, I 
suppose you have the privilege to doubt of my honor.” 

“ No, no. Pen, dearest Pen,” cried out Helen in an excess 
of jo}'. “I told, I told you, Doctor, he was not — not what 
you thought : ” and the tender creature coming trembling for- 
ward flung herself on Pen’s shoulder. 

Pen felt himself a man, and a match for all the Doctors in 
Doctordom. He was glad this explanation had come. “ You 
saw how beautiful she was,” he said to his mother, with a 
soothing, protecting air, like Hamlet with Gertrude in the 
play. “ I tell you, dear mother, she is as good. AVhen 3’on 
know her j'ou will saj’ so. She is of all, except 3'ou, the sim- 
plest, the kindest, the most affectionate of women. Why 
should she not be on the stage? — She maintains her father 
by her labor.” 

“ Drunken old reprobate,” growled the Doctor, but Pen did 
not hear or heed. 

“ If 3’ou could see, as I have, how orderly her life is, how 
pure and pious her whole conduct, 3'ou would — sis I do — yes, 
as I do” — (with a savage look at the Doctor) — “ spurn the 
slanderer who dared to do her wrong. Her father was an 
officer, and distinguished himself in Spain. He was a friend of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, and is intimately known 
to the Duke of Wellington, and some of the first officers of our 
army'. He has met my uncle Arthur at Lord Hill’s, he thinks. 
His own family is one of the most ancient and respectable in 
Ireland, and indeed is as good as our own. The— - the Costi- 
gans were kings of Ireland.” 

“ Why, God bless my soul,” shrieked out the Doctor, hardly 
knowing whether to burst with rage or laughter, “ j’ou don't 
mean to say you want to marry her? ” 

Pen put on his most .princely air. “ What else. Dr. Port- 
man,” he said, “ do you suppose would be my desire? ” 

Utterly foiled in his attack, and knocked down by this sud- 
den luH^ of Pen’s, the Doctor could only gasp out, “ Mrs. 
Pendennis, ma’am, send for the Major,” 
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“ Send for the Major? with’ all my heart,” said Arthur, 
Prince of Pend^nnis and Grand Duke of Fairoaks,- with a most 
superb wave of the hand. And the colloquy terminated by the 
writing of those two letters which were laid on Major Pen- 
^dennis’s breakfast-table, in London, at th^ commencement of 
’ Prince Arthur’s most veracious history. 


CHAPTER VII. 

nr WHICH THE MAJOR MAKES HIS APPEARANCE. 

Oint acquaintance. Major Arthur Pendennis, arrived in doe 
time at Fairoaks, after a dreary night passed in the mail-coach, 
wliere a stout fellow-passenger, swelling preternaturally with 
great-coats, had crowded him into a corner, and kept him 
awake by snoring indecently ; where a widow lady, opposite, 
bad not only shut out the fresh air by closing all the windows 
of the vehicle, but had filled the interior with fumes of Jamaica 
rum and water, which she sucked perpetually from a bottle in 
her reticule ; where, whenever he caught a brief moment of 
sleep, the twanging of the horn at the tm'npike gates, or the 
scuffling of his huge neighbor wedging him closer and closer, or 
the play of the widow’s feet on his own tender toes, speedily 
woke up the poor gentleman to the horrors and realities of life 
— a life which has passed away now, and become impossible, 
and only lives in fond memories. I5ight miles an hour, for 
twenty or five-and-twenty hours, a tight mail-coach, a hard 
seat, a gouty tendency, a perpetual change of coachmen grum- 
bling because 3 'ou did not fee them enough, a fellow-passenger 
partial to spirits-and- water, — who has not borne these evils in 
the jolly old times? and how could people travel under such 
difficulties? And yet they did. Night and morning passed, 
and the IV^ajor, with a yellow face, a bristly beard, a wig out 
of curl^ and strong rheumatic gi'iefs shooting through various 
limbs of his uneasy body, descended at the little lodge-gate 
at Fairoaks, where the porteress and gardener’s wife rever- 
entially greeted him ; and, still more respectfully, Mr. Moigan, 
his man. 

Helen was on the look-out for thi^ expected guests 9 iid saw 
him fVom her window. But She did not come forward' IniHtedl- 
ately to greet him. She knew the M^jor did hot; life? be sefift 
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at a surprise, and required a little preparation before he cared 
to be visible. Pen, when a boy, had incurred sad disgi'ace, by 
carrying off from the Major’s dressing-table a little morocco box, 
which it must be confessed contained the Major’s back teeth, 
which he naturally would leave out of his jaws in a jolting mail- 
coach, and without which he would not choose to appear. Mor- 
gan, his man, made a myster3' of mystery of his wigs : curling 
them in private places : introducing them privily to his rnastei’s 
room ; — nor without his head of hair would the Major care to 
show himself to any member of his family, or any acquaintance. 
He went to his apartment then and supplied these deficiencies ; 
he groaned, and moaned, and wheezed, and cursed Morgan 
through his toilet, as an old buck will, who has been up all 
night with a rheumatism, and has a long duty to perform. And 
finalh’ being belted, curled, and set straight, he descended upon 
the drawing-room, with a grave majestic air, such as befitted 
one who was at once a man of business and a man of fashion. 

Pen was not there, however ; only Helen, and little Laura 
sewing at her knees ; and to w'hom he never presented more 
than a forefinger, as he did on this occasion after saluting liis 
sister-in-law. Laura took the finger trembling and dropped it 
— and then fled out of the room. Major Pendennis did not 
want to keep her, or indeed to have her in the house at all, and 
had his private reason for disapproving of her ; w'hich we may 
mention on some future occasion. Meanwhile Laura disap- 
peared, and wandered about the premises seeking for Pen; 
whom she presently Ibund in the orchard, pacing up and down 
a walk there in earnest conversation with Mr. Smirke. He was 
so occupied that he did not hear Laura’s clear voice singing out, 
until Smirke pulled him by the ooat, and pointed towards her 
as she came running. 

She ran up and put her hand into his. “Come in. Pen,” 
she said, “ there’s somebody come ; uncle Arthur’s come.” 

“ He is, is he?” said Pen, and she felt him grasp her little 
hand. He looked round at Smirke with uncommon fierceness, 
as much as to say, I am read)' for him or any man — Mr. Smirke 
cast up his ej'es as usual, and heaved a gentle sigh. 

“ Lead on, Laura,” Pen said, with a half fierce, haif comic 
air — “ lead on, and say I wait upon my uncle.” But he was 
laughing in order to hide a great anxiety ; and was screwing his 
courage inwardly to face the ordeal which he knew was now 
before him. 

Pen had taken Smirke into his confidence in the last two 
dflyt, aud-after the outbreak attendant on the discovery of Doo 
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tor Portman, and during- everj' one of those forty-eight hoars 
wliicli he had passed in Mr. Smirke’s society, had done noth- 
ing init talk to his tutor about Miss Fotherlngay — Miss Emily 
Fotheringay — Emily, &c., to all -which talk Smirke listened 
without difUoulty, for he was in love himself, most anxious in 
all things to propitiate Pen, and indeed very much himself 
enraptured by the personal charms of this goddess, whose like, 
never having been before at a theatrical representation, he had 
not beheld until now. Pen’s fire and volubility, his hot elo- 
quence and rich poetical tropes and figures, his manly heart, 
kind, ardent, and hopeful, refusing to see anj' defects in the per- 
son he loved, any dilficulties in their position that he might not 
overcome, had half convinced Mr. Smirke that the arrangement 
])roposed b3’ Mr. Pen was a very feasible and prudent one, and 
that it would be a great comfort to have Emily settled at Fair- 
oaks, Captain Costigan in the \'ellow room, established for life 
there, and Pen married at eighteen. 

Anti it is a fact that in these two da^'s, the bo^' bad almost 
talked over his mother, too ; had i>arried all her objections one 
after another with that indignant good sense which is often the 
pt'rfection of absui-dity ; anti had brought her almost to acqui- 
esce in the belief that if the marriage was doomed in heaven, 
wh}' doometl it was — that if the voting woman w^as a good per- 
son, it was all that she for her part had to ask ; and rather to 
dread the arrival of the guardian uncle who she foresaw would 
regard Mr. Pen’s marriage in a manner veiy different to that 
simple, romantic, honest, and utterly' absurd way, in which the 
widow was alrcadv disposed to look at qticstions of this sort. 
Helen Pendennis was a country-bred woman, and the book of 
life, as she interpreted it, told her a different storj’ to that page 
which is read in cities. It pleased her (with that dismal pleas- 
ure which the idea of sacrificing themselves gives to certain 
women), to think of the daj' when she would give up all to Pen, 
and he should bring his w'ife home, and she would surrender 
the kej’s and the best bedroom, and go and sit at the side of 
the tabje, and see him happy. What did she want in life, but 
to see the lad prosper? As an empress was certainl}' not too 
good for him, and would be honored by becoming Mrs. Pen ; 
so if he selected humble Esther instead of Queen Vashti, she 
would be content with his lordship’s choice. Never mind how 
lowly or poor the person might be who was to enjoy that pro- 
digious honor, Mrs. Pendennis was willing to bow before her 
and welcome her, and ^ield her up the first place. But an 
actress — a mature woman, who had long ceased bliishlag ex» 
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cept with rouge, as she stood under the eager glances of thou- 
sands of eyes — an illiterate and ill-bred person, verj’ likely, 
who must have lived with light associates, arid have heard 
doubtful conversation — Oh ! it was hard that such a one should 
be chosen, and that the matron should be deposed to give place 
to such a Sultana. 

All these doubts the widow laid before Pen during the two 
days which had of necessity to elapse ere the uncle came down ; 
but he met them with that happy frankness and ease which 
a young gentleman exhibits at his time of life, and routed his 
mother’s objections with infinite satisfaction to himself. Miss 
Costigan was a paragon of virtue and delicac}’! she was as 
sensitive as the most timid maiden ; she was as pure as the 
unsullied snow ; she had the finest manners, the most graceful 
wit and genius, the most charming refinement, and justness of 
appreciation in all matters of taste ; she had the most admirable 
temper and devotion to her father, a good old gentleman of 
high family and fallen fortunes, who had lived, however, with 
the best society in Europe : he was in no hurry, and could 
atford to wait any time — till he was one-and-twenty. But 
he felt (and here his face assumed an awful and harrowing 
solemnity) that he was engaged in the one only passion of his^ 
life, and tliat DEATH alone could close it. 

Helen told him, with a sad .smile and a shake of the head, 
that people survived these passions, and as for long engage- 
ments contracted between very young men and old women — 
she knew an instance in her own family — Laura’s poor father 
was an instance — how fatal they were. 

Mr. Pen, however, was resolved that death must be his 
doom in case of disappointment, and rather than this — rather 
than baulk him in fact — this lady would haye submitted to any 
sacrifice or personal pain, and would have gone down on her 
knees and have kissed the feet of a Hottentot daughter-in-law. 

Arthur knew his power over the widow, and the young 
t^Tant was touched whilst he exercised it. In those two days 
he brought her almost into submission, and patronized her 
very kindly ; and he passed one evening with the lovely pie- 
maker at Chatteris, in which he bragged of his influence over 
his mother ; and he spent the other night in composing a most 
flaming and conceited copy of verses to his divinity, in which 
he vowed, like Montrose, that be would make her famous with 
his sword and gloiious by his pen, and that he would love her 
M uo mortal woman bad been adored since the creation of 
womankind. 
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It was on that night, long after midnight, that wakt^Ail 
Helen, passing stcalthUy by her son’s door, saw a light stream- 
ing through the chink of the door into the dark passage, and 
heard Fen tossing and tumbling and mumbling verses in bis 
, bed. She waited outside for a while, anxiously listening to 
him. In infantile fevers and early boyish illnesses, many a 
night before, the kind soul had so kept watch. She turned the 
lock very softly now, and went in so gentl}', that Fen for a 
moment did not see her. His face was turned from her. His 
papers on his desk were scattered about, and more w’ere lying 
on the bed round him. He was biting a pencil and thinking of 
rhymes and all sorts of follies and passions. He was Hamlet 
jumping into Ophelia’s grave : he was the Stranger taking Mrs. 
Haller to his arms, beautiful Mrs. Haller, w'ith the raven ringlets 
falling over her shoulders. Despair and Byron, Thomas Moore 
and all the Loves of the Angels, Waller and Herrick, Beranger 
and all the love-songs he had ever i-ead, were working and 
seething in this young gentleman’s mind, and he was at the 
very height and paroxysm of the imaginative phrensy, when 
his mother found him. 

“ Arthur,” said the mother’s soft silver voice : and he startat 
up and turned round. He clutched some of the papers and 
pushed them under the pillow. 

“Why don’t 3’ou go to sleep, my dear?” she said, with a 
sweet tender smile, and sat down on the bed and took one of 
his hot hands. 

Fen looked at her wildly for an instant — “ I couldn’t sleep,” 
he said — “I — I was — I was writing.” — And hereupon he 
Hung his arms round her neck and said, “O mother! I love 
her, r love her I ” — How could such a kind soul as that help 
soothing and pitying him? The gentle creature did her best: 
and thought with a strange wonderment and tenderness, that it 
was onlj’ yesterday that he was a child in that bed : and how 
she used to come and say her prayers over it before he woke 
upon holiday mornings. 

Thej were very grand verses, no doubt, although Miss 
Fotheringaj' did not understand them ; but old Cos, with a 
wink and a knowing finger on his nose, said, “Futthem up 
with th’ bother letthei-s, Milly darling. Foldcody’s pomes was 
nothing to this.” So Milly locked up the manuscripts. 

When then, the M^jor being dressed and presentable, pre- 
sented himself to Mrs. Pendennis, he found in the course of 
ten minutes’ colloquy that tl^e {mor widow was . noi . merely' dis- 
tressed at the idea of the marriage contei|i]plated % Pe'a» hut 
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actually more distressed at thinking that the boy himself was 
unhappy about it, and that his uncle and he shoukl have 
an}’’ violent altercation on the subject. She besought Major 
Pendennis to be very gentle with Arthur: ‘•‘‘He has a very 
high spirit, and will not brook unkind words,” she hinted. 

‘ Doctor Portman spoke to him rather roughly — and 1 must 
own unjustly, the other night — for my dearest boy’s honor is 
as high as an^’ mother can desire — but Pen’s answer quite 
frightened me, it was so indignant. Recollect he is a man now ; 
and be very — very cautious,” said the widow, laying a fair 
long hand on the Major’s sleeve. 

lie took it up, kissed it gallantly, and looked in her alarmed 
face with wonder, and a scorn which he was too polite to 
show. JSon Dieu!^' thought the old negotiator, "‘the boy 
bas actuall}" talked the woman round, and she’d get him a wife 
as she would a toy if Master cried for it. Why are there no 
such things as lettres-^de-cachet — and a Bastille for 3 ’oung fellows 
of famil}^?” The Major lived in such good company that he 
might be excused for feeling like an Earl. — He kissed the 
widow’s timid hand, pressed it in both his, and laid it down on 
the table with one of his own over it, as he smiled and looked 
her in the face. 

‘‘Confess,” said he, “now, that jou are thinking how you 
possibly can make it up to your conscience to let the boy have 
ills own way.” 

She blushed, and moved in the usual manner of females. 
“ I am thinking that he is veiy unhapp}" — and I am too” — 

“To contradict him or to let him have his own wish?” 
asked the other ; and added, w’ith great comfort to his inward 
self, “ I’m d — d if ho shall.” 

“To think that he should have formed so foolish and cruel 
and fatal an attaclinient,” the widow said, “ which can but end 
in pain whatever be the issue.” 

“The issue shan’t be marriage, my dear sister,” the Major 
said resolutely. “We’re not going to have a Pendennis, the 
head of the house, marry a strolling mountebank from a booth. 
No, no, we won’t many into Greenwich Fair, ma’am.” . 

“ If the match is broken suddenly ofi',’’ the widow inter- 
posed, “ I don’t know what may be the consequence. I know 
Arthur’s ardent temper, the intensit}' of his affections, tho 
ugoiy of his pleasures and disappointments, and I tremble at 
this one if it must be. Indeed, indeed, it must not come on 
him too suddenly.” 

“My dear madam,’* the Major said, with an air of the 
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deepest commiseration, ‘‘I’ve no doul»t Arthur will have to 
buffer confoundedly before he gets over the little disapiX)int- 
inent. But is® he, think you, the onl}' person who has been so 
rendered miserable ? ” 

^^No, indeed, said Helen, holding down her eyes. She 
was thinking of her own case, and was at that moment seven- 
teen again, and most miserable. 

‘•I, myself,” whispered her brother-in-law, “have under- 
gone a disappointment in early life. A young woman with 
fifteen thousand pounds, niece to an Earl — most accomplished 
creature — a third of her money would have run up my promo 
tion in no time, and I should have been a lieutenant-colonel at 
tliirt}’ : but it might not be. I was but a penniless lieutenant; 
her parents interfered : and I embarked for India, where I had 
the honor of being secretary to Lord Buckley, when Com- 
inandei*-in-Chief — without her. Wliut happened ? We returned 
our letters, sent back our locks of hair (the Major here passed his 
fingers through his wig), we suffered — but we recovered. She 
is now a baronet’s wife with thirteen grown-up children ; altered, 
it is true, in person ; but her daughters remind me of what she 
^as, and the third is to be presented early next week.” 

Helen did not answer. She was still thinking of old times. 
I suppose if one lives to be a hundred, there are certain pas- 
sages of one’s early life whereof the recollection will always 
( any us back to youth again, and that Helen was thinking of 
one of these. 

“ I^ook at my own brother, my dear creature,” the Major 
continued gallantly: “he himself, yon know, had a little dis- 
appointment when he started in the — the medical profession — 
an elitjible opportunit}’ presented itself. Miss Balls, I remem- 
ber the name, was daughter of an apoth — a practitioner in 
\ ery large practice ; my brother had very nearly succeeded 
in his uiit. — But difficulties arose : disappointments super- 
\ened, and — and I am sure he had no reason to regret the 
disappointment which gave him this hand,” said the Major, 
and he once more politely pressed Helen’s fingers. 

“Those marriages between people of such different rank 
and age,” said Helen, “ are sad things. I have known them 
produce a great deal of unhappiness, — Laura’s father, niy 
cousin, who — who was brought up wdth me” — she added, iu 
a low voice, “ was an instance of that.” 

“ Most injudicious,” cut in the Major. “ I don’t know aii)'- 
tliing more painful than for a man to marry his Superior in age 
pr hts inferior in station. Fano}* marrying a woman of a low 
iraljjlj: of life, and having your house filled with her confounded 
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t«g>rag*and-bobtail relations ! Fancy your wife attached to a 
mother who dropped her h’s, or called Maria l^arire ! How 
are you to introduce her into societj ? My dear Mre. Pen- 
dennis, 1 will name no names, but in the A'eiy' best cii'cles of 
London society I have seen men suffering the most excrudiating 
agony, I have known them to be cut, to be lost utterly, from 
the vulgarity of their wives’ connections. What did Ljidy 
Snapperton do last year at her dejeuner dansant after the Bo- 
hemiali Ball? She told Lord Brouncker that he might bring 
his daughters or send them with a proper chaiieron, but that 
she would not receive Lady Brouncker : who was a druggist’s 
daughter, or some such thing, and as Tom Wagg remarked of 
her, never wanted medicine certainly’, for she never had an h 
in her life. Good Ged, what would have been the trifling pang 
of a separation in the first instance to the enduring infliction of 
a constant misalliance and intercourse with low people ? ” 

“ What, indeed ! ” said Helen, dimly disposed towards 
laughter, but yet checking the inclination, because she remem- 
bered in what prodigious respect her deceased husband held 
Major Pendennis and his stories of the great world. 

“ Then this fatal woman is ten years older than that silly 
young scapegrace of an Arthur. What happens in such cases, 
iny dear creature ? I don’t mind telling you now we are alone : 
that in the highest state of societj*, misery , undeviating misery, 
is the result. Look at Lord Clodworthy come into a room with 
his wife — why, good Ged, she looks like Clodworthy’s mother. 
What’s the case between Lord and Lad}’’ Willow) »ank, whose 
love match was notorious ? He has already cut her down twice 
when she has hanged herself out of jealousy for Mademoiselle 
de Sainte Cunegonde, the dancer ; and mark my words, good 
Ged, one day he’ll not cut the old woman down. No, my dear 
madam, you are not in the world, but 1 am : you are a little 
romantic and sentimental (you know j’ou arc — women with 
those large beautiful eyes always are) ; you must leave this 
matter to my experience. Marry this woman! Marry at 
eighteen an actress of thirty — bah bah I — 1 would as soon he 
sent into the kitchen and married the cook.” 

“ I know the evils of premature engagements,” sighed out 
Helen : and as she has made this allusion no less than thrice in 
the course of the above conversation, and seemS to be so op- 
pressed with the notion of long engagements and ifheQual mar- 
riages, and as tiie circumstance we have to relate will explain 
what perhaps some persons are anxious to know, namely who 
little Laura is, who has appeared more than once before us, it 
will be as well to dear Hp these uoiuts in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

IN WHICH PEN IS KEPT WAITING AT THE DOOR, WHILE THE 
READER IS INFORMED WHO LITTLE LAURA WAS. ^ 

Once upon a time, then, there was a young gentleman of 
Cambridge University who came to pass the long vacatioh at 
the village where young Helen Thistlewood was living with her ^ 
mother, the widow of the lieutenant slain at Copenhagen. This 
gentleman, whose name was the Reverend Fiancis Bell, was 
nephew to Mrs. Thistlewood, and by consequence, own cousin 
to Miss Helen, so that it was very right that he should tSte 
lodgings in his aunt’s house, who lived in a very small way ; 
and there he passed the long vacation, reading with three or 
four pupils who accompanied him to the village. Mr. Bell was 
fellow of a college, and famous in the University for his team- 
ing and skill as a tutor. 

Ilis two kinswomen understood pretty early tliat the rever- 
end gentleman was engaged to be married, and was only wait- 
ing for a college living to enable him to fulfil his engagement. 
His intended bride was the daughter of another parson^ who 
had acted as Mr. Bell’s own piivate tutor in Bell’s early life, 
and it was whilst under Mr. Coachoi’s roof, indeed, and when 
oiil}' a boy of seventeen or eighteen years of age, that the im- 
petuous young Bell had flung himself at the feet of Miss Martha 
Coacher, whom he was helping to pick peas in the garden. On 
his knees, before those peas and her, he pledged himself to an 
endless affection. ^ 

Miss Coacher was by many years the young fellow’s senior : 
and her own heart had been lacerated by many previous disap- 
pointments in the matrimonial line. No less than three pupils 
of her father had trifled with those young affections, The 
apothecary of the village had despicably jilted her. The dra- * 
goon officdr, with whom she had danced so many many tin|es 
during that happy season which she passed at Bath with her 
gouty grandmamma, one day gajdy shook his bridle-rein and 
gallop^ away, never to return. Wounded by the shafts of 
repeated ingratitude, can it be wondered at that the heart of 
Martha Coacher should pant to find rest somewhere? She 
listened to the proposals of the gawjcy gallant honest boy, wjlth 
great kindness and good-humor ; at the end of his speech 
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said, ‘‘ Law Bell, Tm sure you are too 3 ’oung to think of such 
things ; ’* but intimated that she too would revolve them in her 
own virgin bosom. She could not refer Mr. Bell to her mamma, 
for Mr. Coacher w^as a widower, and being immersed in his 
books, was of course unable to take the direction of so frail 
and wondrous an article as a lady’s heart, which Miss Martha 
had to manage for herself. 

A lock of her hair tied up in a piece of blue ribbon, con- 
veyed to the happy Bell the result of the Vestal’s conference 
with herself. Thrice before had she snipt off one of her auburn 
ringlets, and given them awaj’. The possessors were faithless, 
but the hair had grown again : and Martha had indeed occasion 
to say that men were deceivers, when she handed over this 
token of love to the simple boy. 

Number 6, however, was an exception to former passions — • 
Francis Bell was the most faithful of lovers. When his time 
arrived to go to college, and it became necessarj' to acquaint 
Mr. Coacher of the arrangements that had been made, the lat- 
ter cried, “God bless my soul, I hadn’t the least idea what 
was going on ; ” as was indeed very likely, for he had been 
taken in three times before in precisely a similar manner ; and 
Francis went to the Universit}^ resolved to conquer honors, so 
as to be able to lay them at the feet of his beloved Martha. 

This prize in view made him labor prodigiously. News 
came, term after term, of the honors he won. Tie sent the 
prize-books for his college essays to old Coacher, and his silver 
declamation cup to Miss Martha. In due season he was high 
among the Wranglers, and a Fellow of his College ; and during 
all the time of these transactions a constant tender correspond- 
ence was kept up with Miss Coacher, to whose influence, and 
perhaps with justice, he attributed the successes which he had 
won. 

By the time, however, when the Rev. Francis Bell, M.A., 
and Fellow and Tutor of his College, was twentj^-six years of 
age, it happened that Miss Coacher was thirty-four, nor had 
her charms, her manners, or her temper improved since that 
sunny day in the springtime of life when he found her picking 
peas in the garden. Having achieved his honors, he relaxed 
in the ardor of his studies, and his j^idgment and tastes also 
perhaps became cooler. The sunshine of the pea-garden fadfed 
away from Miss Martha, and poor Bell found himself engaged 
— ■ and his hand pledged to that bond in a thousand letters — 
to a coarse, ill-tempered, ill-favored, ill-mannered, middle-aged 
woman. 
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It was in consequence of one of many altercations (in which 
Martha’s eloqrflence shone, and in which therefore she was fre- 
quentlj' pleased to indulge), that Francis refused to take his 
pupils to Bearleader’s Green, where Mr. Coacher’s living was, 
and where Bell was in the habit of spending the summer : and 
ht> bethought him that he would pass the vacation at his aunt’s 
\ illage, which he had not seen for many 3’ears — not since little 
Jlelen was a girl, and used to sit on his knee. Down then he 
came and lived with them. Helen was grown a beautiful j'oung 
woman now. The cousins were nearly four months together, 
from June to October. They walked in the summer evenings : 
they met in the earlj’^ morn. They read out of the same book 
when the old lad}' dozed at night over the candles. What little 
Helen knew, Frank taught her. She sang to him : she gave 
her artless heart to him. She was aware of all his stor}'. Had 
he made an}’ secret? — had he not shown the picture of the 
woman to whom he was engaged, and with a blush, — her 
letters, hard, eager, and cruel? — The days went on and on, 
happier and closer, with more kindness, more confidence, and 
more pity. At last one morning in October came when Francis 
went back to college, and the poor girl felt that her tender heart 
was gone with him. 

Frank too wakened up from the delightful midsummer- 
dream to the horrible reality of his own pain. He gnashed and 
tore at the chain which bound him. He was frantic to bre.nk 
it and be free. Should he confess? — give his savings to the 
woman to whom he was bound, and beg his release? — there 
was time yet — he temporized. No living might fall in for 
years to come. The cousins went on corresponding sadly and 
fondly : the betrothed woman, hard, jealous, and dissatisfied, 
complaining bitterly, and with reason, of her Francis’s altered 
tone. 

At last things came to a crisis, and the new attachment was 
discovered. Francis owned it, cared not to disguise it, rebuked 
Martha with her Adolcnt temper and angry imperiousness, and, 
worst ®f aH, with her inferiority and her age. 

Her reply was, that if he did not keep his promise she would 
carry his lettei’s into every court in the kingdom — letters in\ 
which his love was pledged to her ten thousand times ; and, 
after exposing him to the world as the peijurer and traitor he 
was, she would kill herself. 

PVank had one more interview with Helen, whose mother 
was dead then, and who was living companion with old Lady 
Pontypool, — one more interview, where it was resolved that 
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}» wa« to do his duty ; that is, to redeem his vow ; that is, to 
pay a debt cozened from him by a sharper ; that is, to make 
two honest people miserable. So the two judged their duty to 
be, and they parted. 

The living fell in only too soon ; but yet Frank Bell was 
quite a gray and worn-out man when he was inducted into it. 
Helen wrote him a letter on his marriage, beginning, “ My 
dear Cousin,” and ending “ always truly yours.” She sent him 
back the other letters, and the lock of his hair — all but a small 
piece. She had it in her desk when she was talking to the 
Major. 

, Bell lived for three or four yeai's in his living, at the end of 
which time, the Chaplainship of Coventry Island falling vacant, 
Frank applied for it privately, and having procured it, an- 
nounced the appointment to his wife. She objected, as she 
did to everything. He told her bitterly that he did not want 
her to come : so she went. Bell went out in Governor Crawley’s 
time, and was very intimate with that gentleman in his later 
years. And it was in Coventry Island, jears after his own 
marriage, and five years after he had heard of the birth of 
Helen’s bo}*, that his own daughter was born. 

She was not the daughter of the fust Mrs. Bell, who died of 
island fever very soon after Helen Pendennis and her husband, 
to whom Helen had told everjdhing, wrote to inform Bell of the 
birth of their child. “ I was old, was I?” .said Mrs. Bell tJie 
first; “ I was old, and her inferior, was I ? but I married you, 
Mr. Bell, and kept you from marrying her? ” and hereupon she 
died. Bell married a colonial lady, whom he loved fondly. 
But be was not doomed to prosper in love ; and, this lady 
dying in child-birth. Bell gave up too : sending his little girl 
home to Helen Pendennis and her husband, with a parting 
prayer that they would befriend her. 

The little thing came to Fairoaks from Bristol, which is not 
very far off, dressed in black, and in company of a soldier’s 
wife, her nurse, at parting from whom she wept bitterly. But 
she soon dried up her grief under Helen’s motherly care. 

Bound her neck she had a locket with hair, which Helen had 
given, ah, how many years ago ! to poor Francis, dead and 
buried. This child was all that was left of him, and she cher- 
ished, as so tender a creature would, the legacy which he had 
bequeathed to her. The girl’s name, as his d^ung letter stated, 
was Helen Laura. But .John Pendennis, though he accepted 
the trust, was alwaj's rather jealous of the orphan; and 
gloomily ordered that she should be called by her own mother’s 
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name ; and not by that first one which her father had ghrec 
her. She was* afraid of Mr. Pendennis, to the last moment of 
his life. And it was only when her husband was gone that 
Helen dared openly to indulge in the tenderness which she felt 
for the little girl. 

Thus it was that Laura Bell became Mrs. Pendennis’s 
daughter. Neither her husband nor that gentleman’s brother, 
the Major, viewed her with very favorable eyes. She reminded 
the first of circumstances in his wife’s life which he was forced 
to accept, but would have forgotten much more willingly : and 
as for the second, how could he regard her? She was neither 
related to his own family of Pendennis, nor to any nobleman in 
this empire, and she had but a couple of thousand pounds fbr 
her fortune. 

And now let Mr. Pen come in, who has been waiting all this 
while. 

Having strung up his nerves, and prepared himself, without 
at the door, for the meeting, he came to it, determined to face 
the awful uncle. He had settled in his mind that the encounter 
was to be a fierce one, and was resolved on bearing it through 
with all the courage and dignity of the famous family which he 
represented. And he flung open the door and entered with the 
most severe and warlike expression, armed cap-a-pie as it were, 
with lance couched and plumes displayed, and glancing at his 
adversary', as if to say, “ Come on. I’m ready.” 

The old man of the world, as he surveyed the boj'’8 de- 
meanor, could hardl}’’ help a grin at his admirable pompous 
simplicity. Major Pendennis too had examined his ground; 
and finding that the widow was already half won over to the 
enemy, and having a shrewd notion that threats and tragic ex- 
hortations would have no effect upon the boy, who was inclined 
to be perfectly stubborn and awfully serious, the Major laid 
aside the authoritative manner at once, and with the most good- 
humored natural smile in the world, held out his hands to Pen, 
shook the lad’s passive fingers gayly, and said, “ Well, Pen, my 
boy, tcU us all about it.” * ^ 

Helen was delighted with the generosity of the Major’s good- 
humor. On the contrary, it quite took aback and disappointed 
))oor Pen, whose nerves were strung up for a tragedy, and who* 
felt that his grand entree was altogether baulked and ludicrous. 
He blushed and winced with mortified vanity and bewilderment. 
He felt immensely inclined to begin to cry. “I — I-— I didn’t 
know that you were come till just now,” he said: “is— is-w* 
town very fhll I suppose? ” 
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Jf Pen could hardlj' gulp his tears down, it was <he Majot 
eoald do to keep from laughter. He turned round and shot a 
comical glance at Mrs. Pendennis, who too feltfthat the scene 
was at once ridiculous and sentimental. And so, having noth- 
ing to say, she went up and kissed Mr. Pen : as he thought of 
her tenderness and soft obedience to his wishes, it is very poss*v 
ble too the boy was melted. 

“ What a couple of fools they are,” thought the old guard’Xi. 
“ If I hadn’t come down, she would have driven over in state to 
pay a visit and give her blessing to the young lady’s family.” 

“ Come, come,” said he, still gi’inning at the couple, “ let 
us have as little sentiment as possible, and Pen, my good fel- 
low, tell us the whole stoiy.” 

Pen got back at once to his tragic and heroical air. “ The 
story is, sir,” said he, “ as I have written it to you before. I 
have made the acquaintance of a most beautiful and most vir- 
tuous lady ; of a high famil}', although in reduced circum- 
stances ; I have found the woman in whom I know that th« 
happiness of my life is centred ; I feel that I never, never can 
think about any woman ))ut her. I am aware of the difference 
of our ages and other difficulties in my way. But my affection 
was so great that I felt I could surmount all these ; — that we 
both could : and she has consented to unite her lot with mine, 
and to accept my heart and my fortune.” 

“ IIow much is that, my boy ? ” said the Major. “ Has any- 
body left 3’ou some money ? I don’t know that you are worth 
a shilling in the world.” 

“You know what I have is his,” cried out Mrs. Pendennis. 

“ Good heavens, madam, hold your tongue ! ” was what 
the guardian was disposed to say ; but he kept his temper, not 
without a struggle. “ Nd doubt, no doubt,” he said. “ You 
would sacrifice anything for him. Everybody knows that. But 
it is, after all, then, 3 0ur fortune which Pen is offering to the 
3’oung lad3' ; and of which he wishes to take possession at 
eighteen.” 

“ I know my mother will give me anything,” Pen said, 
looking rather disturbed. 

“ Yes, my gootl fellow, but there is reason in all things. If 
your mother keeps the house, it is but fair that she should select 
her compan3’. When 5'ou give her house over her head, an<l 
transfer her banker’s account to yourself for the benefit of Miss 
What-d’-3'ou-call-’em — Miss Costigan — don’t you think 3'ou 
should at least have consulted my sister as one of the principal 
parties in the transaction? I am speaking to yon* yon seci 
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'without the least auger or assumption of authority, such as the 
la-ff and your father’s will give me over you for three years to 
come — but as one man of the world to another, — and 1 ask 
you, if you think that, because you can do what you like with 
,your mother, therefore you have a right to do so? As j'ou are 
her dependant, would it not have been more generous to wait 
before you took this step, and at least to have paid her the 
courtesy to ask her leave ? ” 

Pen held down bis liead, and began dimly to perceive that 
the action on which he had prided himself as a most romantic, 
generous instance of disinterested aticction, was pei'haps a very 
selfish and headstrong piece of folly. 

“ I did it in a moment of passion,” said Pen, floundering; 
“ I was not aware what I was going to say or to do” (and in 
this he spoke with perfect sincerity). “But now it is said, 
and I stand to it. No ; I neither can nor will recall it. I’ll 
die rather than do so. And I — I don’t want to burden m3' 
mother,” he continued. “ I’ll work for myself. I’ll go on the 
suige, and act with her. She — she 8a3’s I should do well 
there.” 

“But will she take 3’ou on those terms? ” the Major inter- 
posed. “ Mind, I do not sa3' that Miss Costigan is not the 
most disinterested of women ; but, don’t 30U suppose now, 
falrl3', that 3'our position as a young gentbman of ancient birth 
and decent expectations, forms a part cJ the cause why she 
finds 3'our addresses welcome ? ” 

“ i’ll die, I say, rather than forfeit my pledge to her,” said 
I’cn, doubling his fists and turning red. 

“Who asks .you, m3' dear friend?” answered the im- 
perturbable guardian. “No gentleman breaks his word, 
o'" course, when it has been given freel3 But after all, 
3 oil can wait. You owe something to 3oni‘ mother, some- 
thing to your family — something to me as 3'Our father’s rep- 
resentative.” 

“ Oh, of course,” Pen said, feeling rather relieved. 

“Well,, as 3'ou have pledged y'Oi r word to her, give us 
another, will .vou, Arthur?” 

“ What is it? ” Arthur asked. 

“ That you will make no private mrrriage — that 3'Ou won't 
be taking a trip to Scotland, you undei-stand.” 

“ That would be a falsehood. Pen never told his mother a 
falsehood,” Helen said. 

Pen hung down his head again, and his e3’es filled with tears 
of shame. Had not this whole intrigue been a falsehood to 

a 





^^lat tender ftud confiding creature who was ready to give «}> all 
^rtiisBake? He gave his uncle his hand. ' 

“ No, sir — on my word of honor as a gentleman,” he said, 
“ I will never marry without my mother’s consent ! ” and giving 
Helen a bright parting look of confidence and affection unchanged 
able, the boy went out of the drawing-room into his own study. 

“He’s an angel — he’s an angel,” the mother cried out in 
one of her usual raptures. 

“He comes of a good stock, ma’am,” said her brother- 
in-law — “of a good stock on both sides.” The Major was 
greatly pleased with the result of his diplomacy’ — • so mucli so, 
that he once more saluted the tips of Mrs. Pendennis’s glove, 
abd dropping the curt, manly, and straightforward tone in 
which he had conducted the conversation with the lad, assumed 
a certain drawl, which he always adopted when he was most 
conceited and fine. 

“My dear creature,” said he, in that his politest tone, “ I 
think it certainly as well that 1 came down, and I flatter myself 
that last hotte was a successful one. I tell you how I came to 
think of it. Three years ago my kind friend Lady Ferrybridge 
sent for me in the greatest state of alarm about her son Gretna, 
whose afiair you remember, and implored me to use my influence 
with the young gentleman, who was engaged in an affaire de 
cemr with a Scotch clergyman’s daughter, Miss Mac Toddy. 
I implored, I entreated gentle measures. But Lord Ferr)'- 
bridge was furious, and tried the high hand. Gretna was sulky 
and silent, and his parents thought they had conquered. But 
what was the fact, my dear creature ? The j'oung people had 
been married for three months before Lord Ferrybridge knew 
anything about it. And that was why I extracted the promise 
fkom Master Pen.” 

, “ Arthur would never have done so,” Mrs. Pendennis said. 

“He hasn’t, — that is one comfort,” answered the brother* 
in-iaw. 

Like a wary and patient man of the world, Major Pendennis 
did not press poor Pen any farther for the moment, but hoped 
the best from time, and that the young fellow’s eyes would be 
(^ned before long to see the absurdity of which he was guilty. 
And having found out how keen the bo}’’s point of honor was, 
he worked Idndly upon that kindly feeling with great skill, dis- 
coursing him over their wine after dinner, and pointing out to 
yep the necessity of a perfect, uprightness and openness in all 
.'his dealings, and entreating that his communications with his 
mteresting* j bung friend (as the Major politely called Miife 
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Fptheringay) should be carried on with the knowied^, if not 
approbation, o^Mrs. Pendennia.. “ Alter all, Pen,” tiie MMjfxe 
said, with a convenient franknesii that did not displease the boy,, 
whilst it advanced the interests of the negotiator, ‘^you must 
.bear in mind that you are throwing yourself away. Youy 
mother may submit to your marriage as she would to anything 
else you desired, if you did but cry long enough for it: but b^, 
sure of this, that it can never please her. You take a young; 
woman off the boards of a country theatre and prefer her, for 
such is the case, to one of the finest ladies in England. And 
your mother will submit to your choice, but you can’t suppose 
that she will be happy under it. I have .ot^ fancied, entre 
■mom, that my sister had it in her eye to make a marriage 
between you and that little ward of hers — Flora, Laura — 
what’s her name ? And I always determined to do my small 
endeavor to prevent any such match. The child has but two 
thousand pounds, I am given to understand. It, is only with 
the utmost economy and care that my sister can provide for the 
decent maintenance of her house, and for 3 'our appearance and 
education as a gentleman ; and 1 don’t care to own to you that 
1 had other and much higher views for you. W>th your name 
and birth, sir — with your talents, which I suppose are respecta- 
ble, with the friends whom 1 have the honor to possess, I could 
have placed you in an excelfent position — a remarkable position 
for a young man of such exceeding small means, and had hoped 
to see you, at least, try to restore the honors of our name. 
Your mother’s softness stopped one prospect, or you might 
I have been a general, like our gallant ancestor who fought at 
Ramillies and Malplaquet. 1 had another plan in view: my 
excellent and kind friend. Lord Bagwig, who is very well dis- 
posed towards me, would, 1 have, little doubt, have attached 
you to his mission at Pumpernickel, and you might have ad- 
vanced in the diplomatic ser\'ice. But, pardon me for recurring 
to the subject ; how is a man to serve a young gentleman of 
eighteen, who proposes to marry a lady of thirty, whom he has 
selected fr 9 m a booth in a fair? — well, not a fair, —-barn. 
That profession at once is closed to you. The public service is 
closed to you. Society is closed to you. You see, my,go(^ 
friend, to what you bring yourself. You may get on at ^e bar 
to be sure, where I am given to understand that genUemoh^pY 
merit occasionally marry out of their kitchens ; but in. ho other 
profession. Or you may come and live down here — - dovn hexe, 
won Dieu ! for ever ” (said the Major, with a drea,ry 8 bifng*.‘af 
he thought with inexpressible fondness of Pall Mw)> where 
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j'our miother will receive the Mrs. Arthur that is to be, with 
perfect kindness ; where the good people of the county won’t 
visit you ; and where, by Gad, sir, I shail be shy of visiting 
you myself, for I’m a plain spoken man, and I own to you 
that I like to live with gentlemen for mj' companions ; M'here 
you will have to live, with rum-and-water drinking gentlemen- 
farmers, and drag through your life the 3’oung husband of an 
old woman, who, if she doesn’t quarrel with j’our motlier, will 
at least cost that lady her position in society, and drag her 
down into that dubious caste into which you must inevitably fall. 
It is no affair of mine, my good sir. I am not angry. Your 
downfall will not hurt me farther than that it will extinguish 
the hopes I had of seeing mj' family once more taking its 
place in the world. It is only j'our mother and yourself that 
will be ruined. And I pity 3’ou both from iny soul. Pass 
the clarei : it is some I sent to 3'our poor father ; I remember 
I bought it at poor Lord Levant’s sale. But of coui’se,” added 
the Major, smacking the wine, “ having engaged yourself, 3’ou 
will do what becomes 3’ou as a man of honor, however fatal 
3’oar promise may be. However, promise us on our side, m3' 
bo3% what I set out by entreating you to grant, — that there 
shall be nothing clandestine, that you will pursue 5'our studies, 
that 3'Ou will onl3' visit 3'our interesting friend at proper inter- 
vals. Do you write to her much?” 

Pen blushed and said, “ Why, yes, he had written.” 

“I suppose verses, eh! as well as prose? I was a dab at 
verses myselL I recollect when I first joined, I used to write 
verses for the fellows in the regiment; and did some pretty 
things in that wa3'. I was talking to my old friend Generiil 
Hobbler about some lines I dashed off for him in the year 1806, 
when we were at the Cape, and, Gad, he remembered every line 
of them still ; for he’d used ’em so often, the old rogue, and 
had actuall3' tried ’em on Mrs. Hobbler, sir — who brought him 
sixt3' thousand pounds. I suppose 3'ou’ve tried verses, eh. Pen ? ” 

Pen blushed again, and said, “ Wh3', yes, he had written 
verses.” 

“ And does the fair one respond in poetry or prose?” asked 
the Major, e3’ing his nephew with the queerest expression, as 
much as to say, “ O Moses and Green Spectacles I what a fool 
the boy is.” 

Pen blushed again. She had written, but not in verse, the 
young lover owned, and he gave his breast-pocket the benefit of 
a squeeze with his left arm, which the Major remarked, accord- 
ing to his wont. 
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You have got the letters there, I see,” saia the old cam- 
paigner, nodding at Pen and pointing to his own chest (which 
was manfull}' wadded with cotton by Mr. Stultz). ‘‘ You know 
you have. I would give twopence to see ’em.” 

‘‘ Why,” said Pen, twiddling the stalks of the strawberries, 
“ I — I,” but this sentence was never finished ; for Pen’s face 
wa& so comical and embarrassed, as the Major watched it, that 
the elder could contain his gravity no longer, and burst into a 
fit of laughter, in wliich chorus Pen himself was obliged to join 
after a minute : when he broke out fairly into a guffaw. 

It sent them wfith great good-humor into Mrs. Pendennis’s 
drawing-room. She was pleased to hear them laughing in the 
hall as they crossed it. 

“ You sly rascal ! ” said the Major, putting his arm gayl}’' on 
Pen’s shoulder, and giving a playful push at the boy’s breast- 
pocket. He felt the papers crackling there sure enough. The 
young fellow was delighted — conceited — triumphant — and in 
oiKi word, a spooney. 

The pair came to the tea-table in the highest spirits. The 
Major’s politeness was be3'ond expression. He had never 
tasted such good tea, and such bread was only to be had in tlie 
countr3\ asked Mrs. Pendcnnis for one of her charming 
songs. He then made Pen sing, and was delighted and aston- 
ished at the beauty of the l>oy’s voice : he made his nephew 
fetch his maps and drawings, and praised them as really remark- 
able w orks of tJilent in a .young fellow : he complimented him 
on his French pronunciation : he flattered the simple boy as 
adroith’ as e^’^er lover flattered a mistress : and when bed time 
came, mother and son w ent to their several rooms perfectly’ en- 
chanted w'ith the kind Major. 

AVhen they had reached those apartments, I suppose Helen 
took to her knees as usual : and Pen read over his letters 
before going to bed : just as if he didn’t know every word of 
them b}^ heart alread3\ In truth there were but three of those 
documents : and to learn their contents required no great eflTort 
of menjoiy,. 

In No. 1 , Miss Fotheringay presents gratefhl compliments 
to Mr. Pendennis. and in her papa’s name and her own begs to 
thank him for his most l)eautiful presents. The3" will always be 
kept carefully; and Miss F, and Captain C. will never forget 
the delightful evening which the3^ passed on Tmsday lasU 

No. 2, said — Dear Sir, we shall have a small quiet party of 
tocial friends at our humlle boards next Tuesda}^ evening, at an 
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earljf lea, J shall wear the beautiful scarf which, with its 
accompanying deligfaful verses, I shall ever, ever cherish: and 
papa bids me say how happy he will be if you will join “ the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul” in our festive little party, as 
I am sure will be 3'our tridy grateful 

Emily Fotheringay. 

No. 3 was somewhat more confidential, and showed that 
letters had proceeded rather far. You were odious 3-esterday 
night, the letter said. Why did 3'ou not come to the stage- 
door? Papa could not escort me on account of his 63*0; he 
had an accident, and fell down over a loose carpet on the stair 
on' Sunda3' night. I saw you looking at Miss Diggle all night ; 
and 3’ou were so enchant^ with L3 dia Languish 3'ou scai’cel3' 
once looked at Julia. I could have crushed Bingle3’', I was so 
angry. I play EUa Rosenberg on Friday : will 3’OU come then ? 
Miss Diggle performs — ever 3'our 

E. F. 

These three letters Mr. Pen used to read at inten^als, dur- 
ing the da3" and night, and embrace with that delight and fervor 
which such beautiful compositions surel3’ warranted. A thou- 
sand times at least he had kissed fondl3’ the musk3’ satin paper, 
made sacred to liim by the hand of Emily Fotheriuga3'. This 
was all he had in return for his passion and flames, his vows 
and protests, his rh3'mes and similes, his wakeful nights and 
endless thoughts, his fondness, fears and foll3’. The 3'oung 
wiseacre had pledged away his all for this : signed his name 
to endless promissory notes, conferring his heart upon the 
bearer : bound himself for life, and got back twopence as an 
equivalent. For Miss Costigan was a 3’oung, lad3' of such per- 
fect good conduct and self-command, that she never would have 
thought of giving more, and reserved the treasures of her aifec- 
tioQ until she oo^d transfer them lawfully at church. 

Howbeit, Mr. Pen was content with what tokens of regard 
he had got, and mumbled over his three letters in a rapture of 
high spirits, and went to sleep delighted with his kind old uncle 
from London, who must evidently yield to his wishes in time ; 
and, in a word, in a preposterous state of contentment with 
himself and all the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IK WHICH tHE MAJOR OPENS THE CAMPAIGN. 

un^r those who have the blessed privilege of an entree into 
th » most select circles, admit that Major Pendennis was a man 
of no ordinary generositj" and afiection, in the sacrifice which 
he now made. He gave up London in May, — his newspapers 
and his mornings — his afternoons from club to club, his little 
confidential visits to my Ladies, his rides in Rotten Row, his 
dinners, and his stall at the Opera, his rapid escapades to Ful- 
ham or Richmond on Saturdaj's and Sundays, his bow from my 
Lord Duke or my Lord Marquis at the great London entertain- 
ments, and his name in the ‘‘ Morning Post” of the succeeding 
(lay, — his quieter little festivals, more select, secret, and 
delightful — all these he resigned to lock himself into a lone 
little country house, with a simple widow and a greenhorn of 
a son, a mawkish curate, and a little girl of twelve years of 
age. 

He made the sacrifice, and it was the greater that few knew 
the extent of it. His letters came down franked from town, 
and he showed the invitations to Helen with a sigh. It was 
beautiful and tragical to see him refuse one party after another 
— at least to those who could understand, as Helen didn’t^ the 
melancholy grandeur of his self-denial. Helen did not, or onlj" 
smiled at the awful pathos with which the Major spoke of the 
Court Guide in general : but young Pen looked with great re- 
spect at the great names upon the superscriptions of his uncle’s 
letters, and listened to the Major’s stories about the fashionable 
world with constant interest and sympathy. 

The elder Pendennis’s rich memory was stored with thou^^ 
sands of these delightful tales, and he poured tliem into Pen^s 
willing ear. He knew the name and p^igree of everj^body in 
the Peerage, and everybody’s relations. '‘My dear boy,*’ he 
would saj^, witli a mournful earnestness and veracity, “you 
cannot begin your genealogical studies too early; I wis^ to 
Heavens you would read in Debrett every day. Not so miioh 
the historical part (for the pedigrees, between ourselves, are 
many of them very fabulous, and there are fejr that 

can show such a clear descent as our own) as tl^' account of 
family alliances, and who is related to whom. I hive known a 
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nm’s career in life blasted, by ignorance on this albimportani 
su^^. Why, only last month, at dinner at my Lord Hoba* 
nob’s, a young man, who has lately been received amongst* 
us, young Mr. Suckling (author of a work 1 believe), began to 
speak lightly of Admii al Bowser’s conduct for ratting to Minis* 
ters, in what I must own is tlie most audacious manner. But 
who do you think sat next and opposite to this Mr. Suckling? 
Why — why, next to him was Lady Grampound Bowser’s 
daughter, and opposite to him was Lord Grampound Bowser’s 
son-in-law. The infatuated young man went on cutting his 
jokes at the Admiral’s expense, fancying that all the world was 
laughing with him, and 1 leave you to imagine Lady Hobanob’s 
feelings — Hobanob’s ! — those of every well-bred man, as tho 
wretched intrm was so exposing himself. He will never dine 
again in South Street. I promise 3 *ou 

With such discourses the Major entertaiues^ yis nephew, as 
he paced the terrace in front of the house for his two hours’ 
constitutional walk, or as they sat together after dinner over 
tlieir wine. He grieved that Sir Francis Clavering had not come 
down to the Park, to live in it since his marriage, and to make 
a society for the neighborhood. He mourned that Lord Eyrie 
was not in the country, that ne might take Pen and present 
him to his lordship. ‘‘He has daughters,” the Major said. 
“ Who knows? you might have married Lady Emily or Lady 
Bai'bara Trehawk ; but all those dreams are over ; my poor 
fellow, 3 ’ou must lie on the bed which j'ou have made for your- 
self.” 

These things to hear did j’oung Pendennis seriously incline. 
They are not so interesting in print as when delivered orally ; 
but the Major’s anecdotes of the great George, of the Royal 
Dukes, of the statesmen, beauties, and fashionable ladies of the 
da}’, filled young Pen’s soul with longing and wonder ; and he 
found the conversations with his guardian, which sadly bored 
and perplexed poor Mrs. Pendennis, for his own part never 
tedious. 

It can’t be said that Mr. Pen’s new guide, philosopher and 
friend, discoursed him on the most elevated subjects, or treated 
the subjects which he chose in tlie most elevated manner. But 
his moralit}', such as it was, was consistent. It might not, 
perhaps, tend to a man’s progress in another world, but it was 
prett}’ well calculated to advance bis interests in this ; and thpn 
it must be remembered, that the Major never for one instant 
doubted that his views were the only views practicable, and 
that his conduct was perfectly virtuous and respectable. He 
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WM A tuAn of honor, in a word : and bad his eyes, what he 
called, open. 'He took pity on this young greenhorn of a 
nephew, and wanted to open his eyes too. 

No man, for instance, went more regularly to church when in 
the oountiy than the old bachelor. “It don’t matter so much 
in town, Pen,” he said, “ for there the women go and the men 
are ’not missed. But when a gentleman is sur get Urreg, he 
must give an example to the country people : and if I could 
turn a tune, I even think I should sing. The Duke of St. 
David’s, whom I have the honor of knowing, alwaj^s sings in 
the country, and let me tell you, it has a doosed fine effect from 
the family pew. And you arc somebody down here. As long 
as the Olaverings are away you are the fii&t man in the parish : 
or as good as any. You might represent the town if you played 
your cards well. Your poor dear father would have done so 
had he lived ; so might you. — Not if jou marry a lady, how- 
ever amiable, whom the country people won’t meet. — Well, 
well : it’s a painful subject. Let us cliange it, my boy.” But 
if Major Pendennis changed the subject once he recurred to it 
a score of times in the day : and the moral of his discourse 
alwajs was, that Pen was throwing himself away. Now it does 
not require much coaxing or wheedling to make a simple boy 
believe that he is a very fine fellow. 

Pen was glad enough, we have said, to listen to his elder’s 
talk. The conversation of Captain Costigan became by no 
means pleasant to him, and the idea of that tipsy old father- 
in-law haunted him with terror. He couldn’t bring that man, 
unshaven and reeking of punch, to associate with his mother. 
Even about Emily — be faltered when the pitiless guai'dian 
began to question him. “Was she accomplished?” He was 
obliged to own, no. “Was she clover?” Well, she had a 
very good average intellect: but he could not absolutely say 
she was clever. “ Come, let us see some of her letters.” So 
Pen confessed that he had but those three of w'hich we have 
made mention — and that they were but trivial invitations or 
answer.?. . 

“ She is cautious enough.” the Major said, dryly. “ She is 
older than you, my poor boy ; ’’ and then he apologized with 
the utmost frankness and humility, and fiung himself upon 
Pen’s good feelings, begging tlie lad to excuse a fond old uncle, 
who had only his family’s honor in view — for Arthur was ready 
to flame up in indignation whenever Miss Costigan’s honesty 
was doubted, and swore that he would never have her name 
mentioned lightly, and never, never would part from her. 



life rep^atM this to his uncle and his friends at hdine, and 
also, it must be confessed, to Miss Fotheringay tmd 'die amiable 
family at Chatteris, with whom he still continued to spend some 
pottion of his time. Miss £mil3' was alarmed when she heard 
of the arrival of Pen’s guardian, and rightly conceived that the- 
Major came down with hostile intentions to herself. “ I sup- 
pose 3'e intend to leave me, now your grand relation has eome 
down firom town. He’ll carry ye off, and you’ll forget your' 
poor Emily, Mr. Arthur ! ” 

Foi^et her ! In her presence, in that of Miss Rounc3', the 
Columbine and Milly’s confidential friend of the Compan3', in 
the presence of the Captain himself, Pen swore he never could 
think of any other woman but his beloved Miss Fotheringay ; 
and the Captain, looking up at his foils, which were hung as a 
trophy on the wall of the room where Pen and he used to fence, 
grimly said, he would not advoise an3' man to meddle rashly 
with the affections of his darling child ; and would never believe 
his gallant young Arthur, whom he treated as his son, whom he 
called his son, would ever be guilty of conduct so revolting to 
every idaya of honor and humanitee. 

He went up and embraced Pen after speaking. He cried, 
and wiped his eye with one laige dirty hand as he clasped Pen 
with the other. Arthur shuddered in that grasp, and thought of 
his uncle at home. His father-in-law looked unusually dirty 
and shabby ; the odor of whiske3'-and-water was even more de- 
cided than in common. How was he to bring that man and his 
mother together? He trembled when he thought that he had 
absolutely written to Costigan (enclosing to him a sovereign, 
the loan of which the worthy gentleman needed), and saying, 
that one da3' he hoped to sign himself his affectionate son, 
Arthur Pendennis. He was glad to get away from Chatteris 
that day ; from Miss Rouncy the confidante; from the old toping 
father-in-law; from the divine Emily hei'self. “O Emil3% 
Emily,” he cried inwardl3% as he rattled homewards on Re- 
becca, “ 3^ou little know what sacrifices I am making for you 1 — 
for 3-ou who are always so cold, so cautious, so mistrustful 1 ” 

Pen never rode over to Chatteris, but the Major found out 
<Mi what errand the boy had been. Faithful to his plan, Mjijor 
Pendennis gave his nephew no let or hindrance ; but somehow 
the constant feeling that the senior’s eye was upon him, an 
uneasy shame attendant upon that inevitable confession which 
the evening’s conversation would be sure to elicit in the most 
tiatural simple manner, made Pen go less firequently to sigh 
away his soul at the feet of his charmer than be had been wont 
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to do previoos to his uncle’s arrival. There was no use ti^rlnl^ 
to deceive him i there was no pretext of dining with ghnirko, or 
reading Greek plays with Foker; Pen felt, when he returned 
iVom one of his flying visits, that everybody knew whence he 
came, and appeared quite guilty before his mother and guardian, 
over their books or their game at piquet. 

Quce having walked out half a mile, to the Fairoaks’ Inn, 
beyond the Lodge gates, to be in readiness for the Competitor 
coach, which changed horses there, to take a run for Chatteris, 
a man on the roof touched his hat to the young gentleman : it 
was his uncle’s man, Mr. Morgan, who was going on a mea^ 
sage for his master, and had been took up at the Lodge, as he 
said. And Mr. Morgan came back by tlie Rival, too ; so that 
Pen had the pleasure of that domestic’s company both ways. 
Nothing was said at home. The lad seemed to have every 
decent liberty ; and yet he felt himself dimly watched and 
guarded, and that there were eyes upon him even in the pres- 
ence of bis Dulcinea. 

In fact. Pen’s suspicions were not unfounded, and his guar- 
dian had sent forth to gather all possible information regarding 
die lad and his interesting young friend. The discreet and in- 
genious Mr. Morgan, a London confidential valet whose fidelity 
could be trusted, had been to Chatteris more than once, and 
made everj- inquiry regarding the past history and present 
luibits of the Captain and his daughter. He delicately cross- 
examined the waiters, the ostlers, and all the inmates of the 
bar at the George, and got from them what little they knew 
respecting the worthy Captain. lie was not held in very great 
regard there, as it appeared. The waiters never saw the color 
of his mone}’, and were warned not to furnish the poor gentle- 
man with an}’ liquor for which some other party was not re- 
sponsible. He swaggei’ed sadly about the cofiTee-room there, 
consumed a tooth-pick, and looked over the paper, and if any 
friend asked him to dinner he stayed. 

From the servants of the officers at the barracks Mr. Moi^an 
found that the Captain had so frequently and outrageously in- 
ebriated hiiqself there, that Cblonel Swallowtail bad forbidden 
him the mess-room. The indefatigable Morgan then put him- 
self in communication with some of the inferior actors at th^ 
theatre, and pumped them over their cigars and punch, and all 
agreed that Costigan was poo];, shabby, and given to debt 4hd 
to drink. But there was not a breath upon the reputatioh of 
Miss Fotberingay : her father’s courage was reported to iuive 
displac ed itself on more than one occasion towards persons 
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disposed to treat his daughter with freedom. She never came 
to the theatre but with her father: in his most inebriated 
moments, that gentleman kept a watch over her ; finall}' Mr. 
Motgan, from his own experience, added that he had been to 
see her hact, and was uncommon delighted with the perform- 
ance, besides thinking her a most splendid woman. 

Mrs. Creed, the pew-opener, confirmed these statements to 
Doctor Portman, who examined her personall}-. Mrs. Creed 
had nothing unfavorable to her lodger to divulge. She saw 
nobody ; only one or two ladies of the theatre. The Captain 
did intoxicate himself sometimes, and did not always pay his 
rent regularly, but he did when he had money, or rather Miss 
Fotheringay did. Since the young gentleman from Clavering 
had been and took lessons in fencing, one or two more had 
come from the barracks ; Sir Derby Oaks, and his young 
friend, Mr. Foker, which was often together ; and which was 
always driving over from Baymouth in the tandem. But 
on the occasions of the lessons. Miss F. was very seldom 
present, and generally came down stairs to Mrs. Creed’s own 
room. 

The Doctor and the Major consulting together as they often 
did, groaned in spirit over that information. Major Pendennis 
openl}’ expressed his disappointment ; and, I believe, the Divine 
himself was ill-pleased at not being able to pick a hole in poor 
Miss Fotheringay’s reputation. 

Even about Pen himself, Mrs. Creed’s reports were desper- 
atel}' favorable. “ Whenever he come,” Mrs. Creed said, 
“she always have me or one of the children with her. And 
Mrs. Creed, inarm, sa^'s she, if 3’ou please marm, 3’ou’ll on no 
account leave the room when that young gentleman’s here. 
And many’s the time I’ve seen him a lookin’ as if he wished I 
was awa3*, poor 3'oung man : and he took to coming in ser\dce 
time, when I wasn’t at home, of bourse : but she alwa3’s had 
one of the bo3’s up if her Pa wasn’t at home, or old Mr. Bows 
with her a teaching of her her lesson, or one of the 3'Oung ladies 
of the theayter.” 

It was all true : whatever encouragements might have been 
given him before he avowed his passion, the prudence of Miss 
Emil}' was prodigious after Pen had declared himself : and the 
poor fellow chafed against her hopeless reserve. 

The Major surveyed the state of things with a sigh. “ If it 
were but a temporary liaison,” the excellent man said, “ one 
could bear it. A young fellow must sow his wild oats, and 
that sort of thing. But a virtuous attachment is the deuce< 
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It comes of the d — d romantic notions boys get from being 
brought up by women,” “ 

“ Allow me to say, Major, that you speak a little too like a 
man of the world,” replied the Doctor. “ Nothing can be mtore 
' desirable for Pen than a virtuous attachment for a young lad}' 
of his own rank and with a corresponding fortune — thfs 
present infatuation, of course, I must deplore as sincerely as 
you do. If I were his guardian I should command him to 
give it up.” 

“ The very means, I tell you, to make him marry to-morrow. 
We have got time from him, that is all, and we must do our 
best with that.” 

“I say. Major,” said the Doctor, at the end of the conver- 
sation in which the above subject was discussed — “I am not, 
of course, a play-going man — but suppose, I say, we go and 
see her.” 

The Major laughed — he had been a fortnight at Fairoaks, 
.nud, strange to say, had not thought of that. “ Well,” he 
said, “ why not? After all, it is not m 3 ’ niece, but Miss Foth- 
eringay the actress, and we have as good a right as any other 
of the public to sec her if Ave pay our money.” So upon a day 
when it was an-anged that Pen was to dine at home, and pass 
the evening with his mother, the two eUlerly gentlemen drove 
OA’er to Chatteris in the Doctor’s chaise, and there, like a 
couple of jolly bachelors, dined at the George Inn, before pro- 
ceeding to the play. 

Onlj? two other guests were in the room, — an officer of the 
rt'giment quartered at Chatteris, and a young gentleman whom 
the Doctor thought he had somewhere seen. They left them 
at their meal, hoAvever, and hastened to the theatre. It was 
“Hamlet” over again. Shakspearc was Article XL. of stout 
old Doctor Portman’s creed, to which he always made a point 
of testifying publicly at least once in a year. 

We have described the pla}' before, and how those who saw 
Miss Fotheringay perform in Ophelia saw precisely the same 
thing on oAc night as on another. Both the elderly gentlemen 
looked at her with extraordinary interest, thinking how ver}’ 
much young Pen was charmed with her. 

“ Gad,” said the Major, between his teeth, as he surveyed 
her when she was called forward as usual, and swept her curt- 
sies to the scanty audience, “ the y^oung rascal has not made a 
bad choice.” 

The Doctor applauded her loudly and loyally. “ Upon my 
word,” said he, “ she is a very clever actress ; and I must say, 
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Major, she is endowed with very considerable personal attrao* 
lions.” » 

“ So that young officer thinks in the stage-box,” Major Pen- 
dennis answered, and he pointed out to Doctor Fortman’s atten- 
tion the young dragoon of the George Coffee-room, who sat in 
the box in question, and applauded with immense enthusiasm. 
She looked extremely sweet upon him too, thought the Major : 
but that’s their way — and he shut up his natty opera-glass and 
pocketed it as if he wished to see no more that night. Nor 
did the Doctor, of course, propose to sta 3 ’^ for the atter-piece, 
so they rose and left the theatre ; the Doctor returning to Mrs. 
Portman, who was on a visit at the Deanery, and the Major 
walking home full of thought towards the George, where he had 
bespoken a bed. 


CHAPTER X. 

FACmO THE ENEMT. 

Saitntcring homewards, Major Pondennis reached the hotel 
jwesently, and found Mr. Morgan, his faithful valet, awaiting 
iiiin at the door, who stojjpcd his master as he was about to 
take a candle to go to bed, and said, with his usual air of know- 
ing deference, “1 think, sir, if you would go into the coffee- 
room, there’s a young gentleman there as you would like to see.” 

“What, is Mr. Arthur here?” the Major said, in great 
anger. 

“No, sir — but his great friend, Mr. Foker, sir. Lady 
Hagnes Foke^’s son is here, sir. He’s been asleep in the coffee- 
room since he took his dinner, and has just ruiig for his coffee, 
sir. And I think, p’raps, you might like to git into conversa- 
tion witli him,” the valet said, opening the coffee-room door. 

The Major entered ; and there indeed was Mr. Foker, the 
only occupant of the place. He had intended to go .to play 
too, but .sleep had overtaken him after a copious meal, and’he 
had flung up his legs on the bench, and indulged in a nap 
instead of the dramatic amusement. The Major was mecU- 
tating how to address the young man, but the latter prevented 
him that trouble. ' ^ /' 

“ Like to look at the evening paper, sir?” said MFi 
who was always communicative and affable; ^pd lie ^^k' .up 
tile “ Globe ” from his table, and offered it to 
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“ I am very much obliged to you,” said the witiii 'a 

grateful bo'fr awtid smile. “ If I don’t mistake the family like*- 
ness, I have the pleasure of -speaking to Mr. Henry Foker, 
Lady Agnes FokCr’s son. I lAve the happiness to name her 
ladyship among my acquaintauces — and you bear, sir, a Bosh' 
ervillc face.” 

Hullo ! I beg 3'our pardon,” Mr. Foker said, “ I took you ” 
— he was going to say — “I took you for a commercial gent.’- 
But he stopped that phrase. “ To whom have I the pleasure of 
speaking ? ” he added. 

“To a relative of a friend and schoolfellow of yours — 
Arthur Pendennis, mj’ nephew,, who has often spoken to me 
about 3'ou in terms of great regard. I am Major Pendennis, of 
whom 3'ou may have heard him speak. May I take my soda- 
water at 3’our table ? I have had the pleasure of sitting at your 
grandfather’s.” 

“ Sir, you do me proud,” said Mr. Foker, with much cour- 
tesy. “ And so you are Arthur Pendennis’s uncle, are you? ” 

“ And guardian,” added the Major. 

• ‘ ‘ He’s as good a fellow as ever stepped, sir,” said Mr. 
Foker. 

“ I am glad you think so.” 

‘ ‘ And clever, too — I was always a stupid chap, I was — 
but you see, sir, I know ’em when they are clever, and like ’em 
of that sort.” 

“You show 3’our taste and your modestj', too,” said the 
Major. “ I have heard Arthur repeatedlj' speak of j'ou, and' he 
said 3*our talents were very good.” 

“I’m not good at the books,” Mr. Foker said, wagging his 
head — “never could manage that — Pendennis could — he 
used to do half the chaps’ verses — and .yet you are his guar- 
dian; and I hope you will pardon me for saying that I think 
lie’s what we call a flat,” the candid )’oung gentleman said. 

The Major found himself on the instant in the midst of a 
most interesting and confidential conversation. “ And how is 
Arthur a Ijat?” he asked, with a smile. 

“ You know,” Foker answered, winking at him — he would 
have winked at the Duke of Wellington with just as little scru- 
ple. “ Ybu know Arthur’s a flat, — about women I mean.” 

. “He is not the first of us, my dear Mr. Harr)',” answei'ed 
the Major. “ I have heard something of thii — but pray^tell 
melnbre.^’ - . .. 

' "^hy, eir,^u fee — it’s partly my fault. We went tp>the 

play D^htV and Pen was struck all of a heap with Mkis, 
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Fotheringay •— Costigan her real name is — an uacOffliBOn fine 
gal she is too ; and the next morning I introduced him to the 
General, as we call her father — a regular old scamp — and 
such a boy for the whiskey-and-water ! — and he’s gone on 
being intimate there. And he’s fallen in love with her — and 
I’m blessed if he hasn’t proposed to her,” Foker said, slapping 
hia hand on the table, until all the dessert began to jingle. ^ 

“ What ! you know it too?” asked the Major. 

“Know it! don’t I? and many more too. We were talk- 
ing about it at mess, yesterday, and chaffing Derb}’ Oaks — 
until he was as mad as a hatter. Know Sir Derby Oaks? We 
dined tc^ether, and he went to the play : we were standing at 
the door smoking, I remember, when 3’ou passed in to dinner.” 

“ I remember Sir Thomas Oaks, his father, before he was a 
Baronet or a Knight ; he lived in Cavendish Square, and was 
Ph^’sician to Queen Charlotte.” 

“ The young one is making the money spin, I can tell you,” 
Mr. Foker said. 

“ And is Sir Derby Oaks,” the Major said, with great delight 
and anxiet}', “ another soupirant?” 

“ Another what?” inquired Mr. Foker. 

“ Another admirer of Miss Fotheringa^’? ” 

“Lord bless you ! we call him Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridaj’s, and Pen Tuesday's, Thursdays, and Saturdays. But 
mind j’ou, nothing wrong ! No, no ! Miss F. is a deal too 
wide awake for that. Major Pendennis. She plays one off 
against the other. What j’ou call two strings to her bow.” 

“ I think you seem tolerablj’ wide awake, too, Mr. Foker,” 
Pendennis said, laughing. 

“ Pretty well, thank 3’ou, sir — how are j'ou ? ” Foker replied, 
imperturbably. “I’m not clever, p’raps: but I am rather 
downy ; and partial friends saj' I know what’s o’clock tolerably 
well. Can I tell j'ou the time of daj' in any way ? ” 

“ Upon my word,” the Major answered, quite delighted, “ I 
think you may be of verj’ great sei-vice to me. You are a 
3’oung man of the world, and with such one likes to deal. And 
as such I need not inform 3'ou that our family is by nd means 
delighted at this absurd intrigue in which Arthur is engaged.” 

“ I should rather think not,” said Mr. Foker. “ Connection 
not eligible. Too much beer drunk on the premises. No Irish 
need appty. That I take to be 3"our meaning.” 

The Major said it was, exactly : and he proceeded to examine 
his new acquaintance regarding the amiable famil3’’ into which 
his nephew prot)oscd to enter, and soon got from the candid 
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witness a number of particulars regarding the House of Cos- 
tigan. • 

We must do Mr. Foker the justice to say that he spoke most 
favorably of Mr. and Miss Costigan’s moral character. “ You 
, see,’’ said he, ‘‘I think the General is fond of the jovial bowl, 
and if I wanted to be very certain of my money, it isn’t in his 
pocket I’d invest it — but he has alwa3's kept a watcliful 63^6 on 
his daughter, and neither he nor she will stand anything but 
what’s honorable. Pen’s attentions to her are talked about in 
the whole Coinpan3^ and I hear all about tliein from a young 
lad3’ who used to be vcr3' intimate with her, and with whose 
famil3^ I sometimes take tea in a friendh’ wa3\ Miss Rounc}^ 
sa3’s, Sir Derb3' Oaks has been hanging about ]\Iiss Fotheringa3' 
ever since his regiment has been down here ; but Pen has come 
in and cut him out latel3^ which has made the Baronet so mad, 
that he has been very near on the point of proposing too. 
Wish he would ; and 3’ou’d see wdiich of the two Miss F otlicrin- 
ga3’ would jump at.” 

“I thought as much,” the Major said. ‘‘You give me a 
great deal of pleasure, Mr. Foker. I wish I could have seen 
3 0U before.” 

“ Didn’t like to put in my oar,” replied the other. “ Don’t 
speak till I’m asked, when, if there’s no objections, I speak 
])rettv freeh’. Heard 3’our man had been hankering about my 
servant — didn’t know m3’self what was going on until Miss 
Fotheringa3" and Miss Rounc3' had the row about the ostrich 
feathers, when Miss R. told mo everything.” 

“Miss Rouncy, I gather, was the confidante of the 
other.” 

“ Confidant? I believe 3’ou. Why, she’s twice as clever a 
girl as Fotheringaj’, and literaiy and that, while Miss Foth 
} can’t do much more than read.” 

; “ kSIic can write,” said the Major, remembering Pen’s breast- 

' pocket. 

Foker broke out into a sardonic “He, he! Rounc3^ whites 
her Ictteps,”, he said: “ cveiy one of ’em; and since they’ve 
quarrelled, she don’t know how the deuce to got on. Miss 
Rounc3’^ is uncommon pretty hand, whereas the other one 
makes dreadful work of the wu*iting and spelling when Bows 
ain’t hy. Rounc3’’s been settin’ her copies lately — she writes 
a beautiful hand, Rouncy does.” 

^ “ I suppose 3^011 know' it prett3^ well,” said the Major, archly ; 

upon which Mr. Foker winked at him again. 

“ I would give a great deal to have a specimen of her hatid* 

7 
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continued Major Pendennis, “I dare say you could 
give me one/^ 

“That would be too bad,” Foker replied. “Miss F.’s 
writin’ ain’t so very bad, I dare say ; only she got Miss R. to 
write the first letter, and has gone on ever since. But yoii 
mark my word, that till they are friends again the letters will 
stop.” 

“ I hope they will never be reconciled,” the Major said with 
great sinceritj\ “ You must feelj" my dear sir, as a man of the 
world, how fatal to mj^' nephew’s prospects in life is this step 
which he contemplates, and how eager we all must be to free 
aim from this absurd engagement.” 

“ He has come out uncommon strong,” said Mr. Foker ; “I 
lave seen his verses ; Rouncy copied ’em. And I said to m}’- 
self when I saw ’em, ‘ Catch me WTitin’ verses to a woman, — 
lhat’s all’ ” 

“ He has made a fool of himself, as many a good fellow has 
before him. How can we make him see his foil}*, and cure it? 
I am sure you will give us what aid 3’ou can in extricating a 
generous young man from such a pair of schemers as this father 
and daughter seem to be. Love on the lady’s side is out of 
:he question.” 

“Love, indeed!” Foker said. “If Pen hadn’t two thou- 
sand a-j’ear when he came of age — ” 

“If Pen hadn’t whatV" cried out the Major in astonish- 
nent. 

“ Two thousand a-year : hasn’t he got two thousand a-year? 
he General says he has.” 

“ My dear friend,” shrieked out the Major, with an eagerness 
which this gentleman rarely showed, “thank you! — thank 
/oil ! — I begin to sec now. — Two thousand a jear ! AVh}’, 
lis mother has but five hundred a-j’ear in the world. — She is 
ikel}' to live to eighty, and Arthur has not a shilling but what, 
she can allow him.” 

“ What ! he ain’t rich then?” Foker asked. 

“ Upon my honor he has no more than what 1 say.” 

“ And j^ou ain’t going to leave him anything? ” 

The Major had sunk every shilling he could scrape together 
m annuity, and of course was going to leave Pen nothing ; but 
le did not tell Foker this. “ How much do j"ou think a Major 
m half-pay can save?” he asked. “If these people have 
:)een looking at him as a fortune, they are utterlj^ mistaken 
— and — and you have made me the happiest man in the 
world.” 
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“Sir to YOU,” said Mr. Foker, politely, and when they 
parted for the night they shook hands with the greatest cor>. 
diality ; the younger gentleman promising the elder not to leave 
Chatteris without a further conversation in the morning. And 
as the Major went up to his room, and Mr. Foker smoked his 
cigar against the door pillars of the George, Pen, very likely, 

; ten miles off, was lying in bed kissing the letter from his 
Emily. 

I The next morning, before Mr. Foker drove off in his drag, 
the insinuating Major had actually got a letter of Miss Rouncy’s 
ii^ his own pocket-book. Let it be a lesson to women how 
they write. And in very high spirits Major Pendennis went to 
call upon Doctor Portman at the Deanery, and told him what 
happy discoveries he had made on the previous night. As 
they sat in confidential conversation in the Dean’s oak break- 
fast parlor they could look across the lawn and see Captain 
Costigan’s window, at which poor Pen had been only too visible 
some three weeks since. The Doctor was most indignant against 
Mrs. Creed, the landlady, for her duplicity, in concealing Sir 
Derby Oaks’s constant visits to her lodgers, and threatened to 
excommunicate her out of the Cathedral. But the wary Major 
tlionght that all things were for the best ; and, having taken 
counsel with himself over night, felt himself quite strong enough 
to go and face Captain Costigan. 

“ I’m going to fight the dragon,” he said, with a laugh, to 
Dr. Portman. 

“ And I shrive you, sir, and bid good fortune go with you,” 
answered the Doctor. Perhaps he and Mrs. Portman and 
Miss Mira, as they sat with their friend, the Dean’s lady, 
in her drawing-room, looked up more than once at the ene- 
my’s window to see if they could perceive any signs of the 
combat. 

The Major walked round, according to the directions given 
■ him, and soon found Mrs. Creed’s little door. He passed it, 
and as he ascended to Captain Costigan’s apartment, he could 
hear a stamping of feet, and a great shouting of “Ha, ha!” 
within.,* 

“ It’s Sir Derb}' Oaks taking his fencing lesson,” said the 
child, who piloted Major Pendennis. “ He takes it Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays.”/ 

The Major knocked, and at length a bill gentleman came 
forth, with a foil and mask in one hand, and a fencing glove on 
the other. 

Pendennis made him a deferential bow. “ I believe I have 
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’the honor of speaking to Captain Costigan — My name is Major 
Pendennis.” 

The Captain brought his weapon up to the salute, and said, 
Major, the honor is moine ; I’m dcloighted to ye.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

NEGOTIATION. 

The Major and Captain Costigan were old soldiers and 
accustomed to face the enemy, so we ma\^ presume that they 
retained their presence of mind perfeetl}" : but the rest of tlie 
party assembled in Cos’s sitting-room were, perhaps, a little 
flurried at Pendennis’s apparition. Miss Fothoringay’s slow 
heart began to beat no doubt, for her cheek flush(‘d up with a 
great healthy blush, as Lieutenant Sir Derby Oaks looked at 
her with a scowl. The little crooked old man in the windov\- 
seat, who had been witnessing the fencing-match between the 
two gentlemen (whose stamping and jumping had been sueh as 
to cause him to give up all attempts to continue writing the 
theatre music, in the copying of which he had be(‘n (‘ugagi'd) 
looked up eagerly towards the new comer as the Major of* the 
well-blacked bools entered tlie apartment, distributing the most 
graceful bows to ever} bodj" present. 

‘‘Me daughter — me friend, Mr. Bows — me gallant 3 'oung 
pupil and friend, T may call ’um. Sir Derby Oaks,” said Cosfi- 
gan, splendidly waving his hand, and pointing each of these 
individuals to the Major’s attention. “ In one moment, Meejor, 
I’m your humble servant,” and to dash into the little adjoining 
chamber where he slept, to give a twist to his lank hair with liis 
hair- brush (a wonderful and ancient piece), to tear olf his old 
stock and put on a new one which Emily had constructed for 
him, and to assume a handsome clean collar, and the new coat 
which had been ordered upon the occasion of Miss Potheringay’s 
benefit, was with the still active Costigan the work of a minute*. 

After him Sir Derby entered, and presently emerged from 
the same apartment, where he also cased himself in his little 
shell-jacket, which fitted tightly upon the 3 ’oung officer’s big 
person ; and which he, and Miss Fotheringay, and poor Pen 
too, perhaps, admired prodigiously. 

Meanwhile conversation was engaged in between the actress 
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and the new coiner ; and the usual remarks about the weather 
had been intdrchanged before Costigan re-entered in his new 
shoot,” as he called it. 

I needn’t apologoise to j^e, Meejor,” he said, in his richest 
and most courteous manner, ‘‘for receiving ye in me shirt- 
sleeves.” 

, “ An old soldier can’t be better employ- ed than in teaching a 
young one the use of his sword,” answered the Major, gallantly. 
“I remember in old times hearing that you could use yours 
pretty’ well. Captain Costigan.” 

“ What, ye’ve heard of Jack Costigan, Major,” said the 
Dther, greatly. 

The Major had, indeed ; he had pumped his nephew concern- 
’ng his new friend, the Irish officer; and said that he perfcctlj* 
well recollected meeting Mr. Costigan, and hearing him sing at 
oir Richard Strachan’s table at Walchcren. 

At this information, and the bland and cordial manner in 
which it was conveyed, Rows looked up, entirely puzzled. 
‘'But we will talk of these matters another time,” the Major 
continued, perhaps not wishing to commit himself; “it is to 
Miss Fotheringay that I came to pay my respects to-day:” 
and ho performed another bow' for her. so courtly and gracious, 
Jiat if she had been a duchess he could not have made it more 
landsome. 

“ I had h(*ard of j’our performances from my nephew, 
madam,” the JMajor said, who raves about you, as I believe 
von know pn^ty w(»ll. But Arthur is but a boy, and a wild 
•nthiisiastic young fellow, whose opinions one must not take mi 
lied de la lettre ; and I confess I was anxious to judge for my- 
self. Permit me to say your performance delighted and aston- 
'shed me. 1 have seen our best actresses, and, on my word, I 
Jhnk you suri)ass them all. You are as majestic as Mrs. 
Siddons.” 

‘' Faith, I alw^ays said so,” Costigan said, winking at his 
daughter: “Major, take a chair.” Milly rose at this hint, 
.ook an unripped satin garment off the only vacant seat, and 
)roug*ht the latter to Major Pendennis with one of her finest 
jurtsies. 

“ You are as pathetic as Miss O’Neill,” he continued, bow- 
'ng and seating himself; “your snatches of song remind me of 
Mrs. Jordan in her best time, when we were young men, Cap- 
ain Costigan ; and your manner reminded me of Mars. Did 
you ever see the Mars, Miss Fotheringay?” 

“There was two Mahers in Crow Street,” remarked Miss 
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Emily : Fanny was well enough, but Biddy was no great 

things/’ 

“ Sure, the Major means the god of war, Milly, my dear,” 
interposed the parent. 

‘‘It is not that Mars I meant, though Venus, I suppose, 
may be pardoned for thinking about him ; ” the Major replied 
with a smile directed in full to Sir Derby Oaks, who now re- 
entered in his shell-jacket, but the lady did not understand the 
words of which he made use, nor did the compliment at all 
pacify Sir Derbj", who, probably, did not understand it either, 
and at any rate received it with great sulkiness and stiffness ; 
scowling uneasily at Miss Fotheringa}, with an expression 
which seemed to ask what the deuce docs this man here ? 

Major Pendennis was not in the least annoyed b}^ the gentle- 
man’s ill-humor. On the contrary, it delighted him. “ So,” 
thought he, “a rival is in the field ; ” and he offered up vows 
that Sir Derby might be, not only a rival, but a winner too, in 
this love-match in which he and Pen were engaged. 

“ I fear I interrupted your fencing lesson ; but my stay in 
Chatteris is ver}’ short, and I was anxious to make myself 
known to my old fellow-campaigner Captain C'ostigan, and to 
see a lady nearer who had charmed me so much from the stage. 
I was not the only man epris last night, Miss Fotheringa}’’ (if I 
must call you so, though }our own family name is a very ancient 
and noble one). There was a reverend friend of mine, ^\ho 
went home in raptures with Ophelia ; and 1 saw Sir Derby Oaks 
fling a bouquet which no actress ever merited better. I should 
have brought one rn} self, had I known what I was going to 
see. Are not those the very flowers in a glass of water on the 
mantel-piece yonder ? ” 

“ I am very fond of flowers,” said Miss Fotheringay, with a 
languishing ogle at Sir Derby Oaks — but the Baronet still 
scowled sulkil} . 

“Sweets to the sweet — isn’t that the expression of the 
play?” Major Pendennis asked, bent upon being good-humored. 

“Ton my life, I don’t know* Very likely it is. I ain’t 
much of a literary man,” answered Sir Derln . 

“Is it possible?” the Major continued, with an air of sur- 
prise. “ You don’t inherit your father’s love of letters, then, 
Sir Derby ? He was a remarkably fine scholar, and 1 had the 
honor of knowing him very well.” 

“ Indeed,” said the other, and gave a sulky wag of liis head* 

“ He saved my life,” continued Pendennis. 

‘‘Did he now?” cried Miss Fotheringay, rolling her eyes 
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fifst upon tho Major with surprise, then towards Sir Derby with 
gratitude — hot the latter was proof against those glances ; and 
far from appearing to be pleased that the Apothecary, his 
father, should have saved Major Pendennis’s life, the young 
man actually looked as if he washed the event had turned the 
other wa}'. 

My father, I believe, was a very good doctor,” the young 
gentleman said by way of reply. “ I’m not in that line myself 
1 wish you good morning, sir. I’ve got an appointment — Cos, 
bye-bye — Miss Fotheringay, good morning.” And, in spite 
of the young lady’s imploring looks and a^^pealing smiles, the 
Dragoon bowed stiffl}’ out of the room, and the clatter of his 
sabre was heard as he strode down the creaking stair ; and the 
angrj* tones of his voice as he cursed little Tom Creed, who was 
disporting in the passage, and whose peg-top Sir Derby kicked 
awa^^ with an oath into the street. 

The Major did not smile in the least, though he had every 
Tcason to be amused. “ Monstrous handsome young man tliat 
— as fine a looking soldier as ever I saw,” he said to Costigan. 

‘ ‘ A credit to the army and to human nature in general,” 
answered Costigan. “ A joung man of refoined manners, po.- 
iite affabilitce, and princely fortune. His table is sumptuous : 
he’s adawr’d in the regiment : and he rides sixteen stone.” 

“ A perfect champion,” said the Major, laughing. “ I have 
no doubt all the ladies admire him.” 

“He’s very well, in spite of his weight, now he’s j'Oung,” 
said Milly ; “ but he’s no coiiA'crsation.” 

“ He’s best on horseback,” Mr. Bows said ; on which Milly 
replied, that the Baronet had ridden third in the steeple-chase 
on his horse Tareawaj's, and the Major began to comprehend 
that the ^'oung lad}’^ herself was not of a particular genius, and 
to wonder how she should be so stupid and act so well. 

Costigan, with Irish hospitalit}', of course pressed refresh- 
ment upon his guest : and the Major, who was no more hungry 
than you are after a Lord Mayor’s dinner, declared that he 
.should like a biscuit and a glass of wine above all things, as he 
felt quiUi faint ft-om long fasting — but he knew that to receive 
small kindnesses flatters the donors very much, and that people 
must needs grow well disposed towards you as they give you 
their, hospitalit}'. 

“ Some of the old Madara, Milly, love,” Costigan said, 
winking to his child — and that lady, turning to her father a 
glance of intelligence, went out of the room, and down the stair, 
Where she softly summoned her little emissary Master Toatmj 
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Creed : and giving him a piece of mone 3 % ordered him to go 
buj' a pint of Madara wine at the Grapes, and cixpennj^ worth 
of sorted biscuits at the baker’s, and to return in a huny, when 
he might have two biscuits for himself. 

Whilst Tomiiy Creed was gone on this errand, Miss Costi- 
gon sat below with Mrs. Creed, telling her landlady how Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis’s iiiiele, the Major, was above stairs ; a nice, 
soft-spoken old gentleman ; that butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth : and how Sir Derly had gone out of the room in a rage 
of jealous}", and thinking what must be done to pacify both of 
them. 

‘‘ She keeps the keys of the cellar, Major,” said Mr. Costi- 
gan, as the girl left the room. 

Upon my word you have a very beautiful butler,” answered 
Pendennis, gallantly, and I don’t wonder at the young fellows 
raving about her. AVhen we wxtc of their age, Captain Costi- 
gan, I think plainer women would have done our business.” 

Faith, and ye may say that, sir — and lucky is the man 
who gets her. Ask me friend Bob Bows here whether Miss 
Fotheringay’s moind is not even shuparior to her person, and 
whether she do(‘s not possess a (mltiveated intellect, a refoined 
understanding, and an emiable disposition?” 

‘‘Oh, of course,” said Mr. Bows, rather dryly. “Here 
comes Hebe blushing from th(‘ ei‘llar. Don’t you think it is 
time to go to rehearsal, Miss Heb(‘? You will be fined if you 
are late ” — and he gave the young lady a look, which intimated 
that they had much bettei- leave the room and the two elders 
together. 

At this order Miss Ilebe took up her bonnet and shawl, 
looking uncommonly pretty, good-humored, and smiling ; and 
Bows gathered up his lull of papers, and hobbled across the 
room for his hat and cane. 

‘"Must you go?” said the Major. ‘"Can’t yoti give us a 
few minutes more. Miss Fotheringay ? Before you leave us, 
j)ermit an old fellow to shake you by tlie hand, and believe that 
1 am proud to have had the honor of making }’our acquaintance, 
and am most sincerely anxious to ])e your fri(*nd.” 

Miss Fothei ingay mad(i a low curtsy at the (conclusion of this 
gallant speccli, and the Major followed her r(*troating steps to 
the door, where he squeezed lier hand with the kindest and most 
paterpal pressure. Bows was puzzled with this exhibition of 
cordiality: “The lad’s relatives can’t be really wanting to 
marry him to her,” he thought — and so they departed. 

“Now for it,” thought Major Pendenois; and as for Mr. 
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Costigan he profited instantaneously by his daugliter’s absence 
to drink up the, rest of tlie wine ; and tossed otf one bumper 
after another of the Madeira from the Grapes, with an eager 
shaking hand. The Major came up to the table, and took up 
his glass and drained it with a jovial smack. If it had been 
l^ord Steyiie’s particular, and not public-house Cape, he could 
not have appeared to relish it more. 

‘•'Capital Madeira, Captain (^ostigan,” he said. ‘‘Where 
do you got it? I drink the health of that charming creature in 
a biiinixn*. Faitli, Captain, T don’t wonder that the men are 
wild about her. I never saw such eyes in my life, or such a 
grand inaniK'r. I am sure she is as intellectual as she is beau- 
tiful ; and I have no doubt she’s as good as she is clever.’^ 

“A good girl, sir, — a good girl, sir,” said the delighted 
father ; “ and I pledge a toast to lier with all my heart. Shall 
1 send to the — to tlie cellar for another pint? It’s handy by. 
No? W(‘ll, inde(‘d sir, ye ma}" say she is a good girl, and the 
pride and glory of h(U‘ falher — honest old Jack Costigan. The 
man who gels her will have a jew’l to a wife, sir; and I drink 
his health, sir, and ye know who I mean, Major.” 

“I am not sur[)rised at young or old falling in love with 
lier,” said the Major, “ and frankly must tell you, that though 
I was very angry Avitli my i)oor nephew Ai'thur, when I heard 
of the boy’s passion — now I liave seen the lad}’ I can pardon 
him any extent of it. By George, I shouhl like to enter for the 
race myself, if 1 weren’t an old fellow and a poor one.” 

“And no bett(»r man, Major, I’m sure,” cried Jack enrap- 
tured. “Your friendship, sir, delights me. Your admiration 
for ray girl brings tears to me eyes — tears, sir — manlee tears 
— and when she leaves me humble home for your own more 
splendid mansion, I hope she’ll kee}) a place for her poor old 
father, poor old J.aek Costigan.” — The Captain suited the ac- 
tion to the word, and liis blood-shot eyes were suffused with 
water, as lie addn^ssed the Major. 

“Your sentiments <lo you honor,” the other said. “But, 
Captain Costigan, I can’t help smiling at one thing you have 
just said.” 

“ And what’s that, sir ? ” asked Jack, who was at a too heroio 
and sentimental pitch to descend from it. 

“ You were speaking about our splendid mansion — my sis- 
ter’s house, I mean.” 

“I mane the park and mansion of Arthur Pendennis, lEs- 
quire, of Fairoaks Park, whom I hope to see a Mimber of Par- 
liament for his native town of Claveriug, when he is of ege to 
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take that responsible stetion,” cried the Captain with mae& 
dignity. 

The Major smiled. “ Fairoaks Park, my dear sir ! ’* he said^ 
‘‘Do you know our history? We are of excessively ancient 
famil}" certainly, but I began life with scarce enough money to. 
purchase commission, and m3' eldest brother was a country 
apothecarv' : who made every shilling he died possessed of out 
of his pestle and mortar.” 

“ I have consented to w'aive that objection, sir,’* said Costi- 
gan majestically, “ in consideration of the known respectability 
of your famil3^^’ 

“ Curse 3’'our impudence,” thought the Major; but he only 
smiled and bowed. 

“The Costigans, too, have met with misfortunes; and our 
house of Castle Costigan is b}' no manes w'hat it was. I have 
known ver3' honest men apothecaries, sir, and there’s some in 
Dublin that has had the honor of dining at the Lord Lcftenant’s 
teeble.” 

“ You are very kind to give us the benefit of your charit}',” 
the Major continued: “but permit me to say that is not the 
question. You spoke just now of mv little nephew as heir of 
Fairoaks Park, and I don’t know what liesides.” 

“ Funded property, I’ve no doubt, Meojor, and something, 
handsome eventually from yourself.” 

“My good sir, I tell you the bo}' is the son of a countiy* 
apothecary,” cried out Major Pcndennis ; “and that w'hcn Ire 
comes of age he won’t have a shilling.” 

“Pooh, Major, 3di’re laughing at me,” said Mr. Costigan, 
“me 3’oung fi-iend, I make no doubt, is heir to two thousand 
pounds a-ycar.” 

“ Two thousand fiddlesticks ! I beg your pardon, m^y dear 
sir; but has the boy been humbugging 3’ou? — it is not his 
habit. Upon my word and honor, as a gentleman and an 
executor to ray brother’s will too, he left little more than five 
hundred a-3’ear behind liiin,” 

“ And with aconorny, a handsome sum of money too, sir,” 
the Captain answered. “Faith, I’ve known a man drink his 
claFt, and drive his coach-and-four on five hundred a-year and 
strict aconoui}’, in Ireland, sir. We’ll manage on it, sir — trust 
Jack Costigan for that.” 

“ My dear Captain Costigan — I give you my word that my 
brother did not leave a shilling to son Arthur.” 

“ Are ye joking with me, Megor Pendennis?” cried Jack 
Costigan. “ Are ye thrifling with the feelings of a father and 
a gentleman ? ” _ 
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“ I am telling you the honest truth,” said Major Pendennis. 
“ Every shilling my brother had, he left to his widow: with a 
partial reversion, it is true, to the boy. But she is a young 
woman, and may marry if he offends her — or she may outlive 
•him, for she comes of an uncommonly long-lived family. And 
I ask you as a gentleman and a man of the world, what allow- 
ance.can my sister, Mrs. Pendennis, make to her son out of live 
hundred a-year, which is all her fortune — that shall enable him 
to maintain himself and your daughter in the rank befitting such 
an accomplished young lady?” 

“Am I to understand, sir, that the young gentleman, yoiu' 
nephew, and whom I have fosthered and cherished as the son 
of me bosom, is an imposthcr who has been thrilling with the 
affections of me beloved child ? ” exclaimed the General, with 
an outbreak of wrath. “ Have a care, sir, how 3’ou thrifle with 
the honor of John Costigan. If I thought any^ mortal man 
meant to do so, be heavens, I’d have his blood, sir — were he 
old or young.” 

“ Mr. Costigan ! ” cried out the Major. 

“ Mr. Costigan can protect his own and his daughter’s 
honor, and will, sir,” said the other. “ Look at that chest of 
dthrawers, it contains heaps of letthers that that viper has 
addressed to that innocent child. There’s promises there, sir, 
enough to fill a band-box with ; and when I have dragged the 
sooundthrel before the Courts of Law, and shown up his peijury 
and his dishonor, I have another remedy in ^mndther mahogany 
ease, sir, which shall set me right, sir, with anj' individual — ye 
mark me words. Major Pendennis — with aii}’^ individual who 
has counselled 3'our nephew to insult a soldier and a gentleman. 
What? Me daughter to be jilted, and me gray hairs dishonored 
b^’ an apothecary’s son ! By the laws of Heaven, sir, I should 
like to see the man that shall do it.” 

“ I am to understand then that you threaten in the first 
place to publish the letters of a bo}'^ of eighteen to a woman of 
eight-and-twentj' : and afterwards to do me the honor of calling 
me out,’’ the Major said, still with perfect coolness. 

“You have described m.y intentions with perfect accuracy, 
Meejor Pendennis,” answered the Captain, as he pulled his 
ragged whiskers over his chin. 

“ Well, well ; these shall be the subjects of ftiture arrange- 
ments, but before we come to powder and ball, mj* good sir, 
do have the kindness to thlhk with 3’ourself in what earthlj' 
waj’ I have injured j'ou ? I have told j'ou that m.v nephew is 
dependent upon' his mother, who has Rc.'»>'ccl3' more tlwn 
hundred a-year.” . , ■ 
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I have own opinion of the correctness of that asset- 
tion/’ said the Captain. 

Will you go to my sister’s lawyers, Messrs. Tatham here, 
and satisfy yourself? ” 

I decline to meet those gentlemen,” said the Captain, 
with rather a disturbed air. If it be as you say, I have been 
athrociously deceived by some one, and on that person I’ll be 
revenged.” 

Is it my nephew? ” cried the Major, starting up and putting 
on his hat. ‘‘ Did he ever tell you that his property was two 
thousand a-year? If he did, I’m mistaken in the boy. To tell 
lies has not been a habit in our family, Mr. Costigan, and 1 
don’t think my brother’s son has learned it as yet. Tiy and 
consider whether you have not deceived yourself; or adopted 
extravagant rei)orts from hearsay. As for me, sir, 3^011 are at 
liberty to understand that I am not afraid of all the Costigans 
in Ireland, and know quite well how to defend myself against 
ail}'’ threats from any quarter. 1 come here as the boy’s guar- 
dian to protest against a marriage, most absurd and unequal, 
that cannot but bring j)Overtv and misery with it ; and in pro 
venting it I conceive 1 am (juite as much your daughter’s 
friend (who I have no doubt is an honorable 3’oung lady), 
as the friend of n\v own family : and prevent tlio marriage I 
will, sir, by every means in 1113' power. There, I have said 1113' 
sa3', sir.” 

But 1 have not said mine. Major Pendennis — and ye shall 
hear more from me,” Mr. Costigan said, with a look of tremen- 
dous severity. 

“ ’Sdeath, sir, what do you mean?” the Major asked, turn- 
ing round on the threshold of the door, and looking the intrepid 
Costigan in the face. 

‘‘Ye said, in the course of conversation, that ye were at 
the George Hotel, I think,” Mr. Costigan said in a stately 
manner. “ A friend shall wait upon yQ there before ye leave 
town, sir.” 

Let him make haste, Mr. Costigan,” cried out the Major, 
almost beside himself with rage. “ I wish you a good morning, 
sir.” And Captain (Costigan bowed a magnificent bow of de- 
fiance to Major I^endennis over the landing-place as the latter 
retreated down the stairs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN WHICH A SHOOTING MATCH IS PROPOSED. 

Early mention has been made in this history of Mr. Gar- 
betts, Principal Tragedian, a promising and athletic 5’oung 
actor, of jovial habits and irregular inclinations, between 
whom and Mr. Costigan there was a considerable intimaej*. 
The}' were tlie cliief ornaments of the convivial club held at 
the Magpie Hotel ; they helped each other in various bill 
transactions in which tlu‘y had been engaged, with the mu- 
tual loan of each other’s valuable signatures. They were 
friends, in fine; and Mr. (iarbetls was called in b}' Captain 
Costigan iiumediab'ly after JVlajor Pendennis had quitted the 
houac, as a friend proper to be consulted at the actual junc- 
ture. He was a large man, wdtli a loud \oice and tierce aspect, 
who had the finest l(‘gs of the wdiole company, and could break 
a poker in mere s^jort across his Rtalv\art arm. 

Run, Tommy,” said IMr. Costigan to the little messenger, 
‘‘ and fetch Mr, (xarbetts from his lodgings over the tripe shop, 
ye know, and t(dl ’em to send tw'o glasses of whiskey-and-w^ater, 
hot, from the Grapes.” So Tommy wxnt aw^ay ; and presently 
Mr. Garbetts and the whiske}" came. 

Captain Costigan did not disclose to him the whole of the 
previous events, of w hich the reader is in possession ; but, 
with the aid of the spirits-and-watcr, he composed a letter of 
a threatening nature to Major Pendennis’s address, in w^hieh 
he called u})on that gentleman to oiler no hindrance to the 
marriage projected between Air. Arthur Pendennis and his 
daughter, Aliss Fotheringay, and to fix an early day for its 
celebration : or, in aiyv other case, to give him tlie satisfaction 
which was usual between gentlemen of honor. And should 
Major Pendennis be disinclined to this alternative, the Captain 
hinted, that he would force him to accept it b}' the use of a 
horse- whip, which he should employ upon the Alajor’s person. 
The precise terms of this letter we cannot give, for reasons 
which shall be specified presently ; but it was, no doubt, 
couched in the Captain’s finest style, and sealed elaborate!}- 
with the great silver seal of the Costigans — the only bit of 
the family plate which the Captain possessed. 

Garbetts was despatched, tlien, with this message and letter; 
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and bidding Heaven bless ’um, the General squeezed his am- 
bassador’s hand, and saw him depart. Then he took down his 
venerable and murderous duelling-pistols, with flint locks, that 
had done the business of maiy a prett}' fellow in Dublin : and 
having examined these, and seen that thej' were in a satisfac- 
tory condition, he brought from the drawer all Pen’s letters 
and poems which he kept there, and which he alway s read be- 
fore he permitted his Emil3' to enjoy their perusal. 

In a score of minutes Garbetts came back with an anxious 
and crest-fallen countenance. 

“ Ye’ve seen ’uin? ” the Captain said. 

“ Whj’, 3’es,” said Garbetts. 

“And when is it for?” asked Costigan, trj’ing the lock of 
one of the ancient pistols, and bringing it to a level with his oi 
— as he called that blood-shot orb. 

“ Whe'n is what for? ” asked Mr. Garbetts. 

“The meeting, my dear fellow?” 

“You don’t mean to sa}' 3’ou mean mortal combat, Cap- 
tain?” Garbetts said, aghast. 

“What the devil else do I mean, Gaibetts? — I w'ant to 
shoot that man that has trajuiced nu' honor, or rneself dthrop 
a victim on the .sod.” 

“ D — if I carry challenges,” Mr. Garbetts replied. “ I’m 
a familj’ man. Captain, and will have nothing to do with pis- 
tols — take back 5'our letter ; ” and, to the surprise and indig- 
nation of Captain Costigan, his einissaiy flung the letter down, 
with its great sprawling superscription and blotched seal. 

“ Ye don’t mean to say ye saw ’um and didn’t give ’um the 
letter? ” cried out the Captain, in a fur}'. 

“I saw him, but I could not have speech with him, Cap- 
tain,” said Mr. Garbetts. 

“ And why the devil not? ” asked the other. 

“ There was one there I cared not to meet, nor would j’ou,” 
the tragedian answered in a sepulchral voice. “ The minion 
Tatham was there. Captain.” 

“The cowardl}’^ scoundthrel ! ” roared Costigan. “He’s 
frightened,, and already going to swear the peace against me.” 

“ I’ll have nothing to-do with the fighting, mark that,” the 
tragedian doggedl}- said, “ and I wish I’d not seen Tatliam 
neither, nor that bit of — ” 

“ Hold your tongue ! Bob Aj^e s. It’s my belief 3'e’re no 
better than a coward,” said wnin Costigan, quoting Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, which chaiw^r he had performed with 
credit, both off and on the sti^e, and after some more 
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parley between the couple they separated in not very good 
humor. * 

Their colloquy has been here condensed, as the reader 
knows the main point upon which it turned. But the latter 
will now see how it is impossible to give a correct account of 
the letter which tlie Captain wrote to Major Pendennis, as it 
wasmever opened at all by that gentleman. 

When Miss Costigan came home from rehearsal, which, she 
did in the company of the faithful Mr. Bows, she found her 
father pacing up and down their apartment in a great state of 
agitation, and in the midst of a powerful odor of ^pirits-and- 
watcr, which, as it appeared, had not succeeded in pacifying 
his disordered mind. The Pendennis papers were on the table 
surrounding the empty goblets and now useless teaspoon, which 
had served to hold and mix the Captain’s liquor and h^ friend’s. 
As Emily entered he seized her in his arms, and cried out, 
“Prepare yourself, me child, me blessed child,” in a voice of 
agony, and with eyes brimful of tears. 

“ Ye’i’e tipsy again. Papa,” Miss Fotheringay said, pushing 
back her sire. “Ye promised me ye wouldn’t take spirits 
before dinner.” 

“ It’s to forget me sorrows, me poor girl, that I’ve taken 
just a drop,” cried the bereaved father — “it’s to drown me 
care that I drain the bowl.” 

“ Your care, takes a deal of drowning. Captain dear,” 
said Bows, mimicking his friend’s accent; “what has hap- 
pened ? Has that soft-spoken gentleman in the wig been vex- 
ing you?” 

“The oily miscreant! I’ll have his blood!” roared Cos. 
Miss Milly, it must be premised, had fled to her room out of 
his embrace, and was. taking ofl‘ her bonnet and shawl there. 

‘ ‘ I thought he meant mischief. II.e was so uncommon 
civil,” the other said. “AVhat has he come to say?” 

“O Bows! He has overwhellum’d me,” the Captain said. 
“There’s a hellish conspiracy on foot against me poor girl; 
and it's me opinion that Imth them Pendenniscs, nephew and 
uncle, is two infernal thrators an<l scoundtlirels, who should l»e 
conshumed from off the face of the earth.” 

“What is it? What has happened?” said Mr. ’Bows, 
growing rather excited. 

Costigan then told him tofeMajor’s stateSlent that the j'oung 
Pendennis had not two ^jRpknd, nor two hundred pounds 
a-ycar ; and expressed hisTlIyy' tliat he should have permitted 
auch an impostor to coax and wheedle his innocent girl, aipid 
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tbut he should have nourished such a viper in his own personal 
bosom. ‘‘I have shaken the reptile from me,' however,” said 
Costigan ; ‘‘ and as for his uncle, I’ll have such a revenge on 
that old man, as shall make ’um rue the day he ever insulted 
a Costigan.” 

“ What do you mean, General?” said Bows. 

‘‘I mean to have his life, Bow^s — his villanous, skulking 
life, my boy ; ” and he rapped upon the battered old pistol-case 
in an ominous and savage manner. Bows had often heard him 
appeal to that box of death, with which he proposed to sacri- 
fice his enemies ; but the Captain did not tell him that he had. 
actually written and sent a challenge to Major Pendennis, and 
Mr. Bows therefore rather disregarded the pistols in the pres- 
ent instance. 

At this juncture Miss P^othcringay returned to the common 
sitting-room from her private apartment, looking perfectly 
healthy, happ}’, and unconcerned, a striking and wholesome 
contrast to her father, who was in a delirious trmnor of grief, 
anger, and other agitation. She brought in a pair of ex-white 
satin shoes with her, which she j^roposed to rub as clean as 
might be with bread-crumb ; intending to go mad with them 
upon next Tuesday evening in Ophelia, in which (‘haracter she 
was to reappear on that night. 

She looked at the papers on the table ; stopped as if she was 
going to ask a question, but thought better of it, and going to 
the cupboard, seh'cted an eligible j)ieee of bread wiierewith she 
might o]^erate on the satin slipi^ers : and afterwards coming 
back to the table, seated herself there comraodiously with the 
shoes, and then asked her father, in her honest Irish brogue. 
What have ye got them letthers, and pothry, and stuft’, of 
Master Arthur’s out for, Pa? Sure ye don’t want to be reading 
over that nonsense.” 

“ O Pmiilce ! ” cried the Captain, “ that boy wdiom I loved 
as the boy of mce bosom is onl}^ a scoundthrel, and a deceiver, 
mee poor girl : ” and he looked in the most tragical way at Mr. 
Bow^s, opposite, who, in his turn, gazed somewhat anxiously at 
Miss Costigan. 

“ He ! pooh ! Sure the i)Oor lad’s as simple as a schoolboy,” 
she saicT. All them cliildren write verses and nonsense.” 

He’s been acting the part of a viper to this fireside, and a 
traitor in this familee,” cried the Captain. “ 1 tell ye he’s no 
better than an impostor.” 

“ What has the poor fellow done, Papa?” asked Emily. 

^‘Pohe? He has deceived us in the most athrocious man- 
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ner,” Miss Enuiys papa said. He has tbrifled with your 
affections, and outraged nay own fine feelings. He has repre^- 
sented liimsclf as a man of property, and it turruns out that 
he is no betther than a beggar. Haven’t I often told ye he had 
.two thousand a-year? He’s a pauper, I tell ye. Miss Costigan ; 
a depindent upon the bountee Of bis mother ; a good woman, 
who .may marry again, who s '^kely to live for ever, and who 
has but five hundred a-j’ear. How dar he ask ye to njiany 
into a family which has not the means of providing for ye? 
Ye’ve been grossly deceived and put upon, Milly, and it’s 
my belief his old rufiSian of an uncle in a wig is in the plot 
against us.” 

‘ ‘ That soft old gentleman ? What has he been doing. Papa ? ” 
continued Emily, still imperturbable. 

Costigan informed Milly that when she was gone. Major 
Pendennis told him in his double-faced Pall Mall polite manner, 
that young Arthur had no fortune at all, that the Major had 
asked him (Costigan) to go to the lawyers (“ wherein he knew 
the scoundthrels have a bill of mine, and I can’t meet them,” 
the Captain parentheticall3 remarked) , and sec the lad’s father’s 
will : and finally, that an infernal swindle had been practised 
upon him by the pair, and that he was resolved either on a 
marriage, or on the blood of both of them. 

Milly looked very giavc and thoughtful, rubbing the white 
satin shoe. “ Sure if he’s no money, there’s no use marrying 
him, Papa,” she said, scnteiitiously. 

“ Why did the villain saj' he was a man of prawpertee?” 
asked Costigan. 

“The poor fellow alwaj'S said he was poor,” answered the 
girl. “ ’Twas j’ou who would have it he was lich, Papa — and 
made me agree to take him.” 

“ He should have been explicit and told us his income, 
Milly,” answered the father. “ A young fellow who rides a 
blood mare, and makes presents of shawls and bracelets^, is an 
impostor if he has no monej’ ; — and as for his uncle, jbtklad 
I’ll pull off }iis wig whenever I see ’um. Bows, here, shall ts^e 
a message to him and tell him so. Either it’s a marriage, or 
he meets me in the field like a man, or I tweak ’um on the nose 
in front of his hotel or in the gravel walks of Fairoaks Park 
before all the county, bedad.” 

“ Bedad, may send somebody else with the message,” 
said Bows, laughing. “ a fidmer, not a fighting msu, 
Captain.” ‘ ^ 

“ Pooh, you’ve no spirit, sir,” roared the General. “ I’ll be 
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my own second, if no one will stand by and see me injuren. 
And I’ll take my case of pistols and shoot ’imi in the Cofi'ee 
Room of the George.” 

“And so poor Arthur has no money?” sighed out Miss 
Costigan, rather plaintively. “ Poor lad, he was a good lad 
too : wild and talking nonsense, with his verses and pothiy and 
that, but a brave, generous boy, and indeed I liked him -rr and 
he liked me too,” she added, rather softlj', and ru1d>ing awa; 
at the shoe. 

“ Whj- don’t 3011 marry him if you like him so? ” Mr. Bows 
said, rather savagel3\ “ lie is not more than ten years younger 
than yon are. 1 1 is mother ma\’ relent, and you might go and liv(i 
and have enough at Fairoaks Park. AVh}' not go and be a lad3' ? 
I could go on with the fiddle, and the General live on his half- 
pa}". Why don’t 3’ou marry him? You know- he likes you.” 

“There’s others that likes me as well. Bows, that has no 
mone}" and tliat’s old enough,” Miss Mill}’' said, sentcntiously. 

“Yes, d — it,” said Bows, with a bitter curse — “that 
are old enough and poor enough and fools enough for any- 
thing.” 

“ There’s old fools, and j’oung fools too. Y'ou’vc often said 
so, you silly man,” the imperious beauty said, with a conscious 
glance at the old gentleman. “If Pendennis has not enough 
mone}’ to live upon, it’s folly to talk about marrying him : and 
that’s the long and short of it.” 

“And the bo}"?” said Mr. Bows. “ By Jove ! }'ou throw 
a man away like an old glove, Miss Costigan.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean, Bows,” said Miss Fothcrin- 
gay, placidly, rubbing the second shoe. “If he had had half 
of the two thousand a-\"car that Papa gave him, or the half of 
that, I would marry him. But what is .the good of taking on 
with a beggar? We’re poor enough already. There’s no use 
in my going to live with an old lad}" that’s testy and cross, 
maybe, and would grudge me every morsel of meat. (Sure, 
it’s near dinner time, and Suky not laid the cloth yet), and 
then,” added Miss Costigan, quite simply, “ suppose jihere vras 
a family? — why, Papa, w-c shouldn’t be as well off as we are 
now.” 

“’Deed then, you would not, Milly dear,” answered the 
father. 

“ And there’s an end to all the fine talk about Mrs. Arthur 
Pendennis of Fairoaks Park^ — the member of Parliament’s 
lady,” said Milly, with a laugh. “ Pretty carriages and horses 
'we should have to ride ! — that you were always talking aboutf 
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Papa. But it’s always the same. If a man looked at me, you 
fancied he was going to marry me ; and if he had a good coat, 
you fancied he was as rich as Crazes.” 

As CruBSUs,” said Mr, Bows. 

‘‘Well, call ’urn what ye like. But it’s a fact now that Papa 
*has married me these eight years a score of times. Wasn’t I 
to be my Lady Poldoody of Oj^stherstown Castle ? Then thei'e 
was *the Navy Captain at Portsmouth, and the old surgeon at 
Norwich, and the Methodist preacher here last year, and who 
knows how many more? Well, 1 bet a penny, with all your 
scheming, I shall die Milly Costigan at last. So poor little 
Arthur has no money? Stop and take dinner. Bows : we’ve a 
beautiful beef-steak i)iidding.” 

“ I wonder whether she is on with Sir Derby Oaks,” thought 
Bows, whose eyes and thoughts were always watching her. 
“The dodges of women beat all comprehension; and I am 
sure she wouldn’t let the lad off so easily, if she had not some 
other scheme on hand.” 

It will have been perceived that Miss Fotheringay, though 
silent in general, and b}' no means brilliant as a conversationist 
wliere poetry, literature, or the line arts were concerned, could 
talk freel}^ and with good sense, too, in her own family circle. 
She cannot justly be called a romantic person : nor were her 
literary acquirements great: she never opened a Shakspeare 
from the day she left the stage, nor, indeed, understood it dur- 
ing all the time she adorned the boards : but about a pudding, 
a ])iece of needle-work, or her own domestic affairs, she was as 
good a judge as could be found ; and not being misled by a 
strong imagination or a passionate temper, was better enabled 
to keep her judgment cool. When, over their dinner, Costigan 
tried to convince himself and the company, that the Major’s 
statement regarding Pen’s finances was unworthy of credit, and 
a mere ruse upon the old hypocrite’s part so as to induce them, 
on their side, to break off the match. Miss Milly would not 
for a moment, admit the possibility of deceit on the side oJ" the 
adversaiy : *and pointed out clearlj" that it was her father who 
had deceived himself, and not poor little Pen, who had tried to 
take them in. As for that poor lad, she said she pitied him 
with all her heart. And she ate an exceedingly good dinner ; 
to the admiration of Mr. Bow^s, who had a remarkable regard 
and contempt for this woman, during and after which repast, 
the party devised upon the best means of bringing this love- 
matter to a close. As for Costigan, his idea of tweaking the 
Major’s nose vanished with his supply of after-dinner whiskey- 
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and'Water ; and he was submissive to his daughter, and rea<ty 
tor any plan on which she might decide, in offder to meet the 
crisis wMch she saw was at hand. 

The Captain, who, as long as he had a notion that he was 
wronged, was eager to face and demolish both Pen and his 
uncle, perhaps shrank from the idea of meeting the former, 
and asked “ what the juice they were to say to the lad if he 
remained steady to his engagement, and they broke from 
theirs ! ” “ What? don’t you know how to throw a man over ? ” 
said Bows ; “ ask a woman to tell you ; ” and Miss Fotherin- 
gay showed how this feat was to be done simply enough — 
nothing was more eas}’. “Papa writes to Arthur to know 
what settlements he proposes to make in event of a marriage ; 
and asks what his means are. Arthur writes back and says 
what he’s got, and you’ll find it’s as the Major says, I’ll go bail. 
Then Papa writes, and says it’s not enough, and the match had 
best be at an end.” 

“ And, of course, you enclose a parting line, in which you 
say you will always regard him as a brother ; ” said Mr. Bows, 
eying her in his scornful way. 

“ Of course, and so I shall,” answered Miss Fotheringay. 
“ He’s a most worthy young man, I’m sure. I’ll thank ye hand 
me the salt. Them filberts is beautiful.” 

“And there will be no noses pulled, Cos, ray boy? I’m 
Sony 3'ou’re balked,” said Mr. Bows. 

“ ’Dad, I suppose not,” said Cos, rubbing his own. — 
“What’ll ye do about them letters, and verses, and pomes, 
Milly, darling? — Ye must send ’em back.” 

“ Wigsby would give a hundred pound for ’em,” Bows said, 
with a sneer. 

“ ’Deed, then, he would,” said Captain Costigan, who was 
easily led. 

“ Papa ! ” said Miss Milly. — “ Ye wouldn’t be for not send- 
ing the poor boj' his letters back ? Them letters and pomes is 
mine. They were very long, and full of all sorts of nonsense, 
and Latin, and things I couldn’t understand the half of ; indeed 
I’ve not read ’em all ; but we’ll send ’em back to him when the 
proper time comes.” And going to a drawer, Miss Fotheringay 
took out from it a number of the County Chronicle and Chat- 
teris Champion, in which Pen had written a copy of flaming 
verses celebrating her appearance in the character of Imogen, 
and putting by the leaf upon which the poem appeared (for, 
like ladies of her profession, she kept the favorable printed 
notices of her performances), she wrapped up Pen’s letters, 
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poems, passions, and fancies, and tied them with a piece of 
string neatl}’, as she would a parcel of sugar. 

Nor was she in the least moved while performing this act. 
AVhat hours the bo}^ had passed over those papers ! What love 
and longing: what generous faith and manly devv^tion — what 
watchful nights and lonely fevers might they tell of ! She tied 
tlicm up like so much grocery, and sat down and made tea 
afterwards with a perfectly placid and contented heart : While 
Pen was yearning after her ton miles off: and hugging her 
image to bis soul. 


, CHAPTER XIIL 

A CRISIS. 

Major Pendennis came awa}" from his interview with Captain 
Costigan in a state of such concentrated fur}' as rendered him 
tcirible to approach. ‘‘ The impudent bog-trotting scamp,'' he 
thought, dare to threaten me ! Dare to talk of pennitting hiS 
damned Costigans to rnarrj with the Pendennises ! Send me 
a challenge ! If the fellow can get anything in the shape of a 
gentleman to carry it, I have the greatest mind in life not to 
balk him. — Psha! what would people say if I were to go out 
with a tipsy mountebank, about a row with an actress in a 
barn ! " So when the Major saw Dr. Portman, who asked 
anxiously regarding the issue of his battle with the dragon, Mr. 
Pendennis did not care to inform the divine of the General’s 
insolent behavior, but stated that the affair was a very Ugly and 
disagreeable one, and that it was by no means over 3'et. 

He enjoined Doctor and Mrs. Portman to sa}'^ nothing about 
the business at Fairoaks ; and then he returned to his hotel, 
where he vented his wrath upon Mr. Morgan his valet, ‘‘dam- 
inin and cussin np stairs and down stairs,” as that gentleman 
observed taMr. Foker's man, in whose company he partook of 
dinner in the servants’ room of the George. 

The servant carried the news to his master ; and Mr. Foker 
having finished his breakfast about this time, it being two 
o'clock in the afternoon, remembered that he was anxious to 
know the result of the interview between his two friends, and 
having inquired the number of the Major’s sitting-room, went 
over in his brocade dressing-gown, and knocked for admission. 
The Major bad some huelness, as be Imd stated, respectiiilg: 
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a lease of the widow's, about which he was desirous of consult* 
ing old Mr. Tatham, the lawj’er, who had been his brother’s 
man of business, and who had a branch-oihcc at Clavering, 
where he and his sou attended market and other da3’^s three or 
four in the week. This gentleman and his client were now in 
consultation when Mr. Foker showed his grand dressing-gown 
and embroidered skull-cap at Major Pendeimis’s door. 

Seeing the Major engaged with papers and red-tape, and an 
old man with a white head, the modest youth w^as for drawing 
back — and said, ‘‘ Oh, you’re busy — call again another time.’’ 
But Mr. Fendennis wanted to see him, and begged him, with a 
smile, to enter : wdiercupon Mr. Foker took o(f tlie embroidered 
tarboosh or fez (it had been worked b}" the fondest of mothers) 
and advanced, bowing to the gentlemen and smiling on them 
graciousl}’. Mr. Tatham had never seen so splendid an appari- 
tion before as this brocaded 3"outh, who seated himself in an 
arrn-chair, spreading out his crimson skirts, and looking with 
exceeding kindness and frankness on the othcjr two tenants of 
the room. You seem to like my dressing-gown, sir,” he said 
to Mr. Tatham. ‘‘A prett3" thing, isn’t it? Neat, but not in 
the least gaud3'. And howdoyowdo? Major rendennis, sir, 
and how does the world treat you?” 

There was that in Foker’s manner and appearance which 
would have put an Inquisitor into good-humor, and it smoothed 
the wrinkles under Fendennis’s head of hair. 

‘^Thave had an interview wdtli that Irishman, (3"Ou may 
speak before iny friend, Mr. Tatham here, who knows all the 
atfairs of the famil3^) and it has not, I own, been veiy satisfac- 
tory. lie won’t believe that niy nephew is poor : he says we 
are both liars : he did me the honor to hint that 1 was a cow- 
ard, as I took leave. And I thought when you knocked at the 
door, that 3 ou might be the gentleman Whom I expect with a 
challenge from Mr. Costigan — that is how the world treats 
me, Mr. Foker.” 

You don’t mean that Irishman, the actress’s father? ” cried 
Mr. Tatham, who was a dissenter himself, and did not patronize 
the drama. 

“ That Irishman, the actress’s father — the very man. Have 
not 3’ou heard what a fool m3^ nephew has made of himself about 
the girl ? ” — and Major Fendennis had to recount the story of 
his nephew’s loves to the law3'er, Mr. Foker coming in with 
appropriate comments in his usual familiar language. 

Tatham was lost in wonder at the narrative. Why had not 
Fendennis mp.rried ^ seripus man, he thought — Mr. 
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Tatham was a widower — and kept this unfortunate boy from 
perdition? As* for Miss Costigan, he would say nothing: 
her profession was sufficient to characterize her. Mr. Fokor 
here interposed to say he had known some uncommon good 
• people in the booths, as he called the Temple of the Muses. 
Well it might be so, Mr. Tatham hoped so — but the father, 
Tatham knew personally — a maii of the worst character, a 
wine-bibber ajKl an idler in taverns and billiard-rooms, and a 
notorious insolvent. I can understand the reason, Major,” 
he said, ‘‘ why the fellow would not come to my office to ascer- 
tain the truth of the statements which you made him. We have 
a writ out against liirn and another disreputable fellow, one of 
the play-actors, for a bill given to Mr. Skinner of this city, a 
most respectable Grocer and Wine and Spirit Merchant, and a 
Member of the Society of Friends. This Costigan came crying 
to Mr. Skinner, — crying in the shop, sir, — and we have not 
l)roceeded against him or the other, as neither were worth pow- 
der and shot.” 

It was whilst Mr. Tatham was engaged in telling his story 
that a third knock came to tlie door, and there entered an 
athletic gentleman in a shaliby braided frock, bearing in his 
hand a letter with a largo blotched red seal. 

‘‘ Can I have the honor of sjieaking with Major Pendennis 
in private ?” he began — ‘‘I have a tew words for your car, 
sir. 1 am the bearer of a mission from my friend Captain 
Costigan,” — but here the man with the bass voice paused, 
laltered, and turned pale — he caught sight of the red and well- 
remembered face of Mr. Tatham. 

“ Hullo, Oarbetts, six^ak up ! ” cried iMr. Foker, delighted. 

“ Why, bless my soul, it is the other i’)arty to the bill ! ” said 
jVIr. Tatham. T say, sir; stop 1 say.” But Oarbetts, with 
a face as blank as Macbeth’s when Banquo’s ghost appears 
upon him, gasped some inarticulate words, and fled out of the 
room. 

'i’he Major’s gravity was entirely upset, and he burst out 
.nughing. • So did Mr. Foker, who said, ‘‘By Jove, it was a 
good *un.” So did the attoriu*y, although bj" profession a seri- 
ous man. 

“I don’t think there’ll be any fight, Major,” 3 'Oung Foker 
said; and began mimicking the tragedian. “ If there is, the 
old gentleman — your name Tatham? — very happy to make 
j’our acquaintance, Mr. Tatham — may send tlie bailiffs to 
separate the men ; ” and Mr. Tatham promised to do so. The 
Major was by no means sorry at the ludicrous issue of the 
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qnarrei. “ It seems to me, sir,” he said to Mr. Foker, “ that 
you alwaj’s arrive to put me into good-humor.”* 

Nor was this the only occasion on which Mr. Foker this day 
was destined to be of service to the Pendennis family. We 
have said that he had the entree of Captain Costigan’s lodgings, 
and in the course of the afternoon he thought he would pay the 
General a visit, and hear from his own lips what had occurred 
in the conversation, in the morning, with Mr. Pendennis. Cap- 
tain Costigan was not at home. He had received permission, 
nay, encouragement from his daughter, to go to the convivial 
club at the Magpie Hotel, where no doubt he was bragging at 
that moment of his desire to mui-der a certain ruffian ; for he 
was not only brave, but he knew it too, and liked to take out 
his courage, and, as it were, give it an airing in company. 

Costigan then was absent, but Miss Fotheringay was at 
home washing the tea-cups whilst Mr. Bows sat opposite to 
her. 

“Just done breakfast I see — how do?” said Mr. Foker, 
popping in his little funnv head. 

“ Get out, you funny little man,” cried Miss Fotheringay. 

“You mean come in,” answered the other. — “ Here we 
are!” and entering the room he folded his arms and began 
twirling his head round and round with immense rapidity, like 
Harlequin in the Pantomime when he first issues from his 
cocoon or envelope. Miss Fothei-ingay laughed with all her 
heart : a wink of Foker’s would set her off laughing, when the 
bitterest joke Bows ever made could not get a smile from her, 
or the finest of poor Pen’s speeches would only puzzle her. At 
the end of the harlequinade he sank down on one knee and 
kissed her hand. 

“You’re the drollest little man,” she said, and gave him a 
great good-humored slap. Pen used to* tremble as he kissed 
her hand. Pen would have died of a slap. 

These preliminaries over, the three began to talk ; Mr. 
Foker amused his companions by recounting to them the scene 
which he had just witnessed of the discomfiture of Mr. Gar- 
betts, by which they learned, for the first time, how far the 
General had carried his wrath against Major Pendennis. Foker 
spoke strongl}' in favor of the Major’s character for veracity 
and honor, and described him as a tip-top swell, moving in the 
upi>er circle of society, who would never submit to any deceit 
— much more to deceive such a charming young woman as 
Miss Foth. 

He touched delicately upon the delicate marriage questkmi 
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tboi^gh he couldn’t help showing that he held Pen rather cheap. 
liV^act, he had a perhaps just contempt for Mr. Pen’s high-flown 
l^timentality ; his own weakness, as he thought, not lying 
•^at way. “ I knew it wouldn’t do, Miss Fotli,” said he, nod- 
ding his little head. “ Couldn’t do. Didn’t like to put my 
hand into the bag, but knew it couldn’t do. He’s too young 
for .you : too green : a deal too green : and he turns out to 
be poor as Job. Can’t have him at no price, can she^ Mr. 
Bo?” 

“ Indeed he’s a nice poor boj',” said the Fotheringay rather 
sadly. 

“Poor little beggar,” said Bows, with his hands in his 
j)ockets, and stealing up a queer look at Miss Fotheringay. 
Perhaps he thought and wondered at the way in which women 
play with men, and coax them and win them and drop them. 

But Mr. Bows had not the least objection to acknowledge 
that he thought Miss Fothcringa}' was perfectly right in giving 
up Mr. Arthur Pendennis, and that in his idea the match was 
alvra}’s an absuid one : and Miss Costigan owned that she 
thought so herself, only she couldn’t send away two thousand 
.n-year. “ It all comes of believing Papa’s silly stories,” she 
said ; “ faith. I’ll choose for mcself another time” — and very 
likely the large image of Lieutenant Sir Derby Oaks entered 
into her mind at that instant. 

After praising Major Pendennis, whom Miss Costigan de- 
clared to be a proper gentleman entirely, smelling of lavender, 
and as neat as a pin, — and who was pronounced by Mr. Bows 
to be the right sort of fellow, though rather too much of an 
old buck, Mr. Foker suddenly bethought him to ask the pair 
to come and meet the Major that very evening at dinner at 
his apartment at the George. “ He agreed to dine with me, 
and I think after the — after the little shindy this morning, in 
which I must sa3" the General was wrong, it w’ould look kind, 
3 ou know. — I know the Major fell in love with 3'ou, Miss 
Foth : he said so.” 

“ So she ma3’^ bo Mrs. Pendennis still,” Bows said with a 
sneer — “ No thank you, Mr. F. — I’ve dined.” 

“ Sure, that was at three o’clock,” said Miss Costigan, who 
had an honest aiipetite, “ and I can’t go without you.” 

“We’ll have lobster-salad and Champagne,” said the little 
monster, who could not constnie a line of Latin, or do a sum 
be3ond the Rule of Three. Now, for lobstei-salad and Cham- 
pagne in an honorable manner. Miss Costigan would have gone 
auywhei'e — and Major Pendennis actually’ found himseTf At 
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seven o'clock, seated at a dinner-table in companj' with Mr. 
Bows, a professional fiddler, and Miss Costigfin, whose father 
had wanted to blow his brains out a few hours before. 

To make the happ}’' meeting complete, Mr. Fokcr, who knew 
Costigan’s haunts, despatched Stoopid to the club at the Magpie/ 
where the General was in the act of singing a pathetic song, 
and brought him off to supper. To find his daughter and Bows 
seated at the board was a surprise indeed — Major Pendennis 
laughed, and cordially held out his hand, which the General 
Oflicer grasped avec effusion as the French say. In fact he was 
considerabl}’ inebriated, and had already been crying over his 
own song before lie joined the little party at the George. He 
burst into tears more than once, during tlie entertainment, and 
called the Major his dearest friend. Stoopid and INIr. Foker 
Tvalked liome with him : the Major gallantly giving his arm to 
Miss Costigan. lie was received with great friendliness wdien 
he called the next day, when many civiliti(^s jiassed between the 
gentlemen. On taking leave he expressed his anxious desire to 
serve Miss Costigan on an}- occasion in which he could be use- 
ful to her, and he shook hands with Mr. Foker most cordially 
and gratefully, and said that gentleman had done him the very 
greatest service. 

“ All right,” said Mr. Foker: and they parted with mutual 
esteem. 

On his return to Fairoaks the next day, IMajor Pendennis 
did not say what had happened to him on the previous night, 
or allude to the company in wdiich he had passed it. But he 
engaged Mr. Srnirke to stop to dinner ; and any person accus- 
tomed to watch his manner might have remark(*d that there w'as 
something constrained in his hilarity and talkativeness, and 
that he was unusually gracious and watchful in his communica- 
tions with his nephew. He gave Pen an emiihatic God-bless- 
you when the lad w^ent to bed ; and as they were about to 
part for the night, he seemed as if lie were going tp say some- 
thing to Mrs. Pendennis, but he botjiought him that if he 
spoke he might spoil her night’s rest, and allowed her to sleep 
in peace. 

The next morning he was dowui in the breakfast-room earlier 
than was his custom, anfl saluted everybod}- there with great 
eordialit}’. The post used to arrive coinnionl}’ about the end of 
this meal. When John, the old servant, entered, and dis- 
charged the bag of its letters and papers, the Major looked 
hard at Pen as the lad got his — Arthur blushed, and put his 
letter down. He knew the hand, it was that of old Costigan,, 
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and he did not care to read it in public. Major Pendennis 
knew the letter^ too. He had put it into the post himself in 
Chatteris the day before. 

He told little Laura to go away, which the child did, having 
. a thorough dislike to him ; and as the door closed on her, he 
took Mrs. Pendennis’s hand, and giving her a look full of mean- 
ing,. pointed to the letter under the newspaper which Pen was 
pretending to read. “ Will you come into the drawing-room?” 
he said, ‘‘ I want to speak to you.” 

And she followed him, wondering, into the hall. 

What is it?” she said nervously. 

“ The affair is at an end,” Major Pendennis said. ‘‘ He has 
a letter there giving him his dismissal. I dictated it myself 
yesterday. There are a few lines from the lady, too, bidding 
iiim farewell. It is all over.” 

Helen ran back into the dining-room, her brother following. 
Pen had jumped at his letter the instant they were gone. He 
was reading it with a stupefied face. It stated what the Major 
had said, that Mr. Costigan was most gratified for the kindness 
with which Arthur had treated his daughter, but that he w’as 
only now made aware of Mr. Pendennis’s pecuniary circum- 
stances. They were such that marriage was at present out of 
the question, and considering the great disparity in the age of 
the two, a future union was impossible. Under tliese circum- 
stances, and W'ith tlie deepest regret and esteem for him, Mr. 
Costigan bade Artliur farewell, and suggested that he should 
cease visiting, for some time at least, at his house. 

A few lines from Miss Costigan were enclosed. She ac- 
quiesced in the decision of her Papa, She pointed out that 
she was manj^ years older than Arthur, and that an engage- 
ment was not to be thought of. She would always ])e grateful 
for his kindness to her, and hoped to keep his friendshii). But 
at present, and until the pain of the separation should be over, 
she entreated they should not meet. 

Pen read Costigan’s letter and its enclosure mechanically, 
hardly knoyv^ing wdiat was before his eyes. He looked up 
wildly, and saw his mother and uncle regarding him with sad 
faces. Helen’s, indeed, was full of tender maternal anxiety. 

‘‘ What — what is this?” Pen said. It’s some joke. This 
is not her writing. This is some servant’s wTiting. Who’s 
playing these tricks upon me ? ” 

‘‘It comes under her father’s envelope,” the Major said. 
“Those letters you had before were not in her hand: that U 
hers.” 
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“How do you know?” said Pen very fiercely. 

“ I saw her write it,” the uncle answered, as<tbe boy 8tarte<] 
up ; and his mother, coming forward, took his hand. He put 
her awa}’. 

“ How came you to see her? How came you between me 
and her? What have I ever done to you that j^ou should — 
Oh, it’s not true ; it’s not true ! ” — Pen broke out with a wild 
execration. “ She can’t have done it of her own accord. She 
can’t mean it. She’s pledged to me. Who has told her lies 
to break her from me ? ” 

“ Lies are not told in the familj', Arthur,” Major Pendennis 
replied. “ I told her the truth, which was, that you had no 
' money to maintain her, for lier foolish father had represented 
you to be rich. And when she knew how poor you were, she 
withdrew at once, and without an}' persuasion of mine. She 
was quite right. She is ten years older than you are. She is 
perfectly unfitted to be your wife, and knows it. Look at that 
handwriting, and ask yourself, is such a woman fitted to be 
the companion of 5’our mother ? ” 

“ I will know from herself if it is true,” Arthur said, crump- 
ling up the paper. 

“Won’t you take my word of honor? Her letters were 
written by a confidante of hers, who writes better than she can 
— look here. Here’s one from the lady to your friend, Mr. 
Foker. You have seen her with Miss Costigan, as whose 
amanuensis she acted” — the Major said, with ever so little of 
a sneer, and laid down a certain billet which Mr. Foker had 
given to him. 

“ It’s not that,” said Pen, burning with shame and rage. 
“ I suppose what you say is true, sir, but I’ll hear it from 
herself.” 

“ Arthur ! ” appealed his mother. 

“ I win see her,” said Arthur. “ I’ll ask her to marry me, 
once more. I will. No one shall prevent me.” 

“ What, a woman who spells affection with one f ? Non- 
sense, sir. Be a man, and remember that your mother is a 
lady. She was never made to associate with that tipsy old 
swindler or his daughter. Be a man and forget her, as she 
does you.” 

“Be a man and comfort your mother, my Arthur,” Helen 
said, going and embracing him : and seeing that the pah* were 
greatly moved. Major Pendennis went out of the room and 
shut the door upon them, wisely judging that they were beat 
alone. 
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He had won a complete vietorj’. He actually had brought 
away Pen’s letters in his portmanteau from Chatteris : having 
complimented Mr. Costigan, when he returned them, by giving 
him the little promissory note which had disquieted himself 
and Mr. Garbetts ; and for which the Major settled with Mr. 
Tatham. 

• 

Pen rushed wildly off to Chatteris that day, but in vaini 
attempted to see Miss Fotheringay, for whom he left a letter, 
enclosed to her father. The enclosure was returned by Mr. 
Costigan, who begged that all correspondence might end ; and 
after one or two further attempts of the lad’s, the indignant 
General desired that their acquaintance might cease. He cut 
Pen in the street. As Arthur and Foker were pacing the 
Castle walk, one da)% they came upon Emily on her father’s 
arm. She passed without anj’ nod of recognition. Foker felt 
poor Pen trembling on his arm. 

Ilis uncle wanted him to travel, to quit the country for a 
while, and his mother urged him too : for he was growing very 
ill, and suffered severely. But he refused, and said point- 
blank he would not go. He would not obey in this instance : 
and his mother was too fond, and his uncle too wise to force 
him. Whenever Miss Fotheringay acted, he rode over to the 
Chatteris Theatre and saw her. One night there were so few 
people in the house that the Manager returned the monej\ 
Pen came home and went to bed at eight o’clock and had a 
fever. If this continues, his mother will be going over and fetch- 
ing the girl, the Major thought in despair. As for Pen, he thought 
he should die. We are not going to describe his feelings, or 
give a dreary journal of his despair and passion. Have not 
other gentlemen been balked in love besides Mr. Pen? Yes, 
indeed : but few die of the malady. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

IN WHICH MISS FOTHERINGAY MAKES A NEW ENGAGEMENT. 

Within a short period of the events above narrated, Mr* 
Manager Bingle}' was performing his famous character of Rolla, 
in ^^Pizarro,” to a house so exceedingly thin, that it woa)|(i 
appear as if the part of Rolla was by no means such a favorite 
with the people of Chatteris as it was with the acCompUshi^ 
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actor himself. Scarce anybodj" was in the theatre. Poor Pen 
had the boxes almost all to himself, and sat there lonely, with 
blood-shot e3"es, leaning over the ledge, and gazing haggardly 
towards the scene, when Cora came in. When she was not on 
the stage he saw nothing. Spaniards and Peruvians, proces- 
sions and battles, priests and virgins of the sun, went in and 
out, and had their talk, but Ai'thur took no note of anj" one of 
them ; and only saw Cora whom his soul longed after. He 
said afterwards that he wondered he had not taken a pistol to 
shoot her, so mad was he with love, and rage, and despair ; 
and had it not been for his mother at home, to whom he did 
not speak about his luckless condition, but whose silent sym- 
‘ pathy and watchfulness greatly' comforted the simple half heart- 
broken fellow, who knows but he might have done something 
desperate, and have ended his days prematurely in front of 
Chatteris gaol? There he sat then, miserable, and gazing at 
her. And she took no more notice of him than he did of the 
rest of the house. 

The Fotheringay was uncommonly handsome, in a white rai- 
ment and leopard skin, with a sun upon her breast, and line 
tawdr}^ bracelets on her beautiful glancing arms. She spouted 
to admiration the few words of her i)art, and looked it still 
better. The eyes, which had overthrown Pen's soul, rolled and 
gleamed as lustrous as ever ; but it was not to him that the^' 
were directed that night. lie did not know to whom, or remark 
a couple of gentlemen, in the box next to him, upon whom Miss 
Fotheringay's glances were perpetually shining. 

Nor had Pen noticed the extraordinary change which had 
taken place on the stage a short time after the entry of these 
two gentlemen into the theatre. There were so few people in 
the house, that the first act of the pla^’' languished entirely, and 
there had been some question of returning tlie money, as upon 
that other unfortunate night when poor Pen had been driven 
awaj\ The actors were perfectly" careless about their parts, 
and yawned tlirough the dialogue, and talked loud to each other 
in the intervals. Even Bingley was listless, and Mrs. B. in 
Elvira spoke under her breath. 

How came it that all of a sudden Mrs. Bingley began to raise 
her voice and bellow like a bull of Bashan ? Whence was it that 
Binglejs flinging off his apath}% darted about the stage and 
3'elled like Kean ? Whj^ did Garbetts and Rowkins and Miss 
Rounej" tiy, each of them, the force of their charms or graces, 
and act and swagger and scowl and spout their very loudest at 
the two gentlemen in box No. 3 ? 
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One was a quiet little man in black, with a giay head and a 
jolly shrewd face — the other was in all respects a splendid and 
remarkable individual. He was a tall and portly gentleman 
with a hooked nose and a profusion of curling brown hair and 
whiskers ; his coat was covered with the richest frogs, braiding, 
and velvet. He had under-waistcoats, many splendid rings, 
jewelled phis and neck-chains. When he took out his yello\^ 
pocket-handkerchief with his hand that was cased in white kids, 
a delightful odor of musk and bergamot w^as shaken through 
the house. He was evidently a personage bf rank, and it was 
at him that the little Chatteris company was acting. 

He was, in a word, no other than Mr. Dolphin, the great 
manager from London, accompanied by his faithful friend and 
secretar}" Mr. William Minns: without whom he never trav- 
elled. He had not been ten minutes in the theatre before his 
august presence there was perceived l)v Bingley and the rest : 
and they all began to act their best and try to engage his atten- 
aon. Even Miss Fothcringay’s dull lieart, which was disturbed 
at nothing, felt perhaps a tlutter, when she came in presence of 
the famous London Impresario. She had not much to do in her 
part, but to look handsome, and stand in picturesque attitudes 
3 ncircling her child : and she did this work to admiration. In 
vain the various actors tried to win the favor of the great stage 
Sultan. Pizarro never got a hand from him. Bingley yelled, 
and Mrs. Bingley bellowed, and the Manager only took snuff 
Dut of his great gold box. It ivas only in the last scene, when 
Rolla comes in staggering with the infant (Bingley is not so 
strong as he was, and his fourth son Master Talma Binglej" is a 
monstrous large child for his age) — when Rolla comes stag- 
gering with the child to Cora, who rushes forward with a shriek 
and says — “ O Clod, there’s blood upon him ! ” — that the Lon- 
don manager clapped his hands, and broke out with an enthu- 
siastic bravo. 

Then having concluded his applause, ]\Ir. Dolphin gave his 
secretary a slap on the shoulder, and said ^‘By Jove, Bill}^ 
she’ll do ! 

‘‘Who taught her that dodge?” said old Billy, who was a 
sardonic old gentleman — “1 remember her at the Olj'mpic, 
and hang me if she could sa}' Bo to a goose.” 

It was little Mr. Bows in the orchestra who had taught her 
the “ dodge ” in question. All the company heard the applause, 
and, as the curtain went down, came rouiul her and congratu- 
ated and hated Miss Fotheringa} \ 

Now Mr. Dolphin’s appearance in the remote little Chatteris 
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tiieatre ma}' be accounted for in this manner. In spite of all 
his exertions, and the perpetual blazes of triumph, coruscations 
of talent, victories of good old English comedy, which his play- 
bills advertised, his theatre (which, if you please, and to injure 
no present susceptibilities and vested interests, we shall call the 
Museum Theatre) by no means prospered, and the famous Im- 
presario found himself on the verge of ruin. The great Hub- 
bard had acted legitimate drama for twenty nights, and failed 
to remunerate anybody but himself: the celebrated Mr. and 
Mrs. Cawdor had come out in Mr. Rawhead’s tragedy, and in 
their favorite round of pieces, and had not attracted the public. 

, Herr Garbage’s lions and tigers had drawn for a little time, 
until one of the animals had bitten a piece out of the Herr’s 
shoulder; when the Lord Chamberlain interfered, and put a 
stop to this species of performance ; and the grand Lyrical 
Drama, though brought out with unexampled splendor and 
success, with Monsieur Poumons as first tenor, and an enor- 
mous orchestra, had almost crushed poor Dolphin in its tri- 
umphant progress : so that great as his genius and resources 
were, they seemed to be at an end. He was dragging on his 
season wretchedly with half salaries, small operas, feeble old 
comedies, and his ballet companj- ; and everybody was looking 
out for the day when he should appear in the Gazette. 

One of the illustrious patrons of the Museum Theatre, and 
occupant of the great proscenium-box, was a gentleman whose 
name has been mentioned in a previous history ; that refined 
patron of the arts, and enlightened lover of music and the 
drama, the Most Noble the Marquis of Stejme. His lordship’s 
avocations as a statesman prevented him from attending the 
playhouse verj’ often, or coming very early. But he occasion- 
ally appeared at the theatre in time for the ballet, and was 
always received with the greatest respect by the Manager, from 
whom he sometimes condescended to receive a visit in his box. 
It communicated with the stage, and when anj'thing occurred 
there which particularly pleased him, when a new face made its 
appearance among the coryphees, or a fair dancer executed a 
with especial grace or agility, Mr. Wenham, Mr. Wagg, or 
some other aide-de-camp of the noble Marquis, would be com- 
missioned to go behind the scenes, and express the great man’s 
approbation, or make the inquiries which were prompted by his 
lordship’s curiosity,. or his interest in the dramatic art. He 
could not be seen by the audience, for Lord Steyne sat mod- 
estly behind a curtain, and looked only towards the stago — 
but you could know he was in the house, by the 6;lanoea which 
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all the corps*de*ballet, and all the principal dancers, east 
towards his box. I have seen many scores of pairs of eyes (as 
in the Palm Dant« in the ballet of Cook at Otaheite, where no 
less than a hundred and twenty lovely female savages in palm 
leaves and feather aprons were made to dance round Floridar 
as Captain Cook) , ogling that box as they performed before it, 
and have often wondered to remark the presence of mind of 
Madormoiselle Sauterelle, or Mademoiselle de Bondi (known as 
la petite Caoutchouc), who, when actually up in the air quiver- 
ing like so many shuttlecocks, always kept their lovely eyes 
winking at that box in which the great Steyne sat. Now and 
then you would hear a harsh voice from behind the curtain, cry, 
“Brava, Brava,” or a pair of white gloves wave from it, and 
begin to applaud. Bondi, or Sauterelle, when they came down 
to earth, curtsied and smiled, especially to those hands, before 
they walked up the stage again, panting and happy. 

One night this great Prince surrounded by a few choice 
friends was in his box at the Museum, and they were making 
sucli a noise and laughter that the pit was scandalized, and 
many indignant voices were bawling out silence so loudly, that 
Wagg wondered the police did not interfere to take the rascals 
out. Wenham was amusing the party in the box with extracts 
from a private letter which he had received from Major Pen- 
dennis, whose absence in the countr}' at the full London season 
had been remarked, and of course deplored by his friends. 

“The secret is out,” said Mr. Wenham, “ there’s a woman 
in the case.” 

“ Why, d — it, Wenham, he’s 30ur age,” said the gentle- 
man behind the curtain. , 

“ Pour les ames bien n^es, I’amour ne compte pas le nombre 
des annees,” said Mr. Wenham, with a gallant air. “ For mj' 
part, 1 hope to be a victim till I die, and to break my heart 
every j-ear of my life.” The meaning of which sentence was, 
“Mj’ lord, you need not talk; X’m three j'ears j’ounger than 
3’ou, and twice as well conserve ” 

“ Wenham, you affect me,” said the great man, with one of 
his usual oattis. ‘ ‘ Bj’ you do. I like to see a fellow pre- 

serving all the illusions of 3'outh up to our time of life — and 
keeping his heart warm as yours is. Hang it, sir, — it’s a com- 
fort to meet with such a generous, candid creature.— -Who’a 
that gal in the second row, with blue ribbons, third fri)m the 
stage — fine gal. Yes, 3'ou and I are sentimentalists. 

I don’t think so much cares — it’s the stomach rather more 
than the heart witli you, eh, Wagg, my boy?” 

0 
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'’‘*'I. like everything that’s good,” said Mr; Wagg, gener- 
onsly. Beauty and Burgundy, Venus and Venison.. X don’t 
say that Venus’s turtles are to be despised, beuause they don’t 
<iook them at the London Tavern : but — but tell us about old 
Fehdennis, Mr. Wenham,” he abruptly concluded — for his joke 
flagged just then, as he saw that his patron was not listening. 
In fact, Steyne’s glasses were up, and he was examining some 
object on the stage. 

“Yes, I’ve heard that joke about Venus’s turtle and the 
Inndon Tavern before — you begin to fail, my poor Wagg. Jf 
you don’t mind I shall bo obliged to have a new Jester,” Lord 
Steyne said, la3’ing down his glass. “ Go on, Wenham, about 
old Pendennis.” 

“ Dear Wenham, — ho begins,” Mr. Wenham read, — “as 
you have had my character in j’our hands for the last three 
weeks, and no doubt have torn me to shreds, according to j'our 
custom, I think j'ou can afford to be good-liumox’od by way of 
variety, and to do me a seiwice. It is a delicate matter, eidre 
notu, une affaire de coeur. There is a .young friend of mine who 
is gone wild about a certain Miss Fotheringay, an actress at 
the theatre here, and I must own to j’ou, as handsome a woman, 
and, as it appears to me, as good an actress as ever put on 
rouge. She does Ophelia, Lady Teazle, Mrs. Haller — that 
sort of thing. Upon my word, she is as splendid as Georges 
in her best days, and, as far as I know, utterly superior to any- 
thing we have on our scene. / want a London engagement for 
her. Can’t j’ou get jwm friend Dolphin to come and see her — 
to engage her — to take her out of this place ? A word from a 
noble friend of ours (you undei^tand) would be invaluable, and 
if you could get the Gaunt House interest for me — I will 
.promise anything I can in return for your seirice — which I 
shall consider one of the greatest tiuajean he done to me. Do, 
do this now as a good fellow, which / always said you were : 
and in return, command yours truly, 

A. Pendennis.” 

“ It’s a clear eas*e,” said Mr. Wenham, having read this 
letter; “ old Pendennis is in love.” 

“ And wants to get the woman up to London — evidentlj’,” 
continued Mr. Wagg. 

“ I should like to see Pendennis on his knees, with the 
rheumatism,” said Mr. Wenham. 

- '*> Or accommodating the beloved object Mth a lock of . bis 
hair,” said Wagg 



« Stuff,” said th? great lUM. has relations in tbrir 

^ubty, hasn’t he? He said something about a neph^, wh<Me 
interest could jbtuni a member. It is the nephew’s affidr, 
depend on it. The young one is in a scrape. I was myself-^ 
when I was in the fifth form at Eton — a market-gai’denei’s 
daughter — and swore I’d marry her. I was mad about her — 
poor Polly ! ” — Here he made a pause, and perhaps the past 
rose up to Lord Steyne, and George Gaunt was a boy again not 
altogether lost. — “ But I say, she must be a fine woman ftbln 
P^ndennis’s account. Have in Dolphin, and let us hear if ho 
koows anj’thing of her.” 

At this Wenham sprang out of the box, passed the servitor 
who waited at the door communicating with the stage, and who 
saluted Mr. Wenham with profound respect; and the latter 
emissary, pushing on and familiar with the place, had no diffi- 
culty in finding out the manager, who was employed, as he not 
unfrequently was, in swearing and cursing the ladies of the 
corps-de-ballet for not doing their duty. 

The oaths died away on Mr. Dolphin’s lips, as soon as he 
saw Mr. Wenham ; and he drew off the hand which was 
clenched in the face of one of the offending coryphees, to 
grasp that of the new comer. “ How do, Mr. Wenham? 
How’s his lordship to-night? Looks uncommonly well,” .said 
the manager smiling, as if he had never been out of temper in 
his life ; and he was only too delighted to follow Lord Steyne’s 
ambassador, and pay his personal respects to that great 
man. 

The visit to Chatteris was the result of their conversation : 
and Mr. Dolphin wrote to his lordship from that place, and 
did himself the honor to inform the Marquis of Steyne, that he 
had seen the lady about whom his lordship had spoken, that 
he was as much struck by her talents as he was by her per- 
sonal appearance, and that he 'had made an engagement with 
Miss Potheringay, who would soon have the honor of appear- 
ing before a London audience, and his noble and enlightened 
patron the Marquis of Steyne, 

Pen read the announcement of Miss Fotheringay’s engage- 
ment in the Chatteris paper, where he had so often prais^ her 
charms. The Editor made very handsome mention of her tffi- 
ent and beauty, and prophesied her success in the metropolis. 
Bingley, the manager, began to advertise “The last night bt 
Miss Fotheringa}’’s engagement.” Poor Pen and .Sir Derby 
Oaks were very constant at the play; Sir Derby in t^e’ata^! 
box throwing bouquets and getting glances, Pen in tfee hlmiiat 
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deified boxes, haggard, wretched, and lonely. Nobody cared 
whether Miss Fotheringa}*^ was going or staying except those 
two — and perhaps one more, which was Mr. Bows of the 
orchestra. 

He came out of his place one night, and went into the 
house to the box where Pen was ; and he held out his hand to 
him, and asked him to come and walk. They walked down 
the street together ; and went and sat upon Chatteris bridge in 
the moonlight, and talked about Ber, ‘‘We may sit on the 
same bridge,” said he : “we have been in the same boat for a 
long time. You are not the only man who has made a fool of 
himself about that woman. And I have less excuse than you, 
because I’m older and know her better. She has no more 
heart than the stone you are leaning on ; and it or you or I 
might fall into the water, and never come up again, and she 
wouldn’t care. Yes — she would care for me, because she 
wants me to teach her : and she won’t be able to get on with- 
out me, and will be forced to send for me from London. But 
she wouldn’t if she didn’t want me. She has no heart and 
no head, and no sense, and no feelings, and no griefs or cares, 
whatever. I was going to say no pleasures — but the fact is, 
she does like her dinner, and she is pleased when people ad- 
mire her.” 

“And you do?” said Pen, interested out of himself, and 
wondering at the crabbed homely little old man. 

“ It’s a habit, like taking snuff, or drinking drams,” said 
the other. “ I’ve been taking her these five years, and can’t do 
without her. It was I made her. If she doesn’t send for me, 
I shall follow her ; but I know she’ll send for me. She wants 
me* Some day she’ll marry, and fling me over, as I do the end 
of this cigar.” 

The little flaming spark dropped into the water below, and 
disappeared : and Pen, as he rode hojpe' that night, actually 
thought about somebody but himselft 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE HAPPY VILLAGE. 

TTimL the enemy had retired altogether from before the 
place, Major Pendennis was resolved to keep his garrison in 
Fairoaks. He did not appear to watch Pen’s behavior, or to 
put any restraint on his nephew’s actions, but he managed, 
nevertlieless, to keep the lad constantly under his eye or those 
of his agents, and young Arthur’s comings and goings were 
quite well known to his vigilant guardian. 

I suppose there is scarcely any man who reads this or any 
other novel but has been balked in love sometime or the other, 
by fate and circumstance, by falsehood of women, or his own 
fault. Let that worthy friend recall his own sensations under 
the circumstances, and appl}' them as illustrative of Mr. Pen’s 
anguish. Ah ! what weary nights and sickening fevers ! Ah I 
what mad desires dashing up against some rock of obstruction 
or indifference, and flung back again from the unimpression- 
able granite ! Tf a list could be made this very night in London 
of the groans, thoughts, imprecations of tossing lovers, what a 
catalogue it would be ! I wonder what a percentage of the 
male population of the metropolis will be 13'ing awake at two or 
three o’clock to-morrow morning, counting the hours as thej’ go 
by, knelling drearily, and rolling from left to right, restless, 
yearning, and heart-sick ? What a pang it is ! I never knew 
a man die of love, ccrtainl}^ but I have known a twelve stone 
man go down to nine stone five under a disapiiointed passion, 
so that pretty nearl}'’ a quarter of him ma,y be said to have 
perished: and that is no small portion. lie has come back 
to his old size subsequently' — perhaps is bigger than ever: 
very likely some new affection has closed round his heart 
and ribs and made them comfortable, and y’oung Pen is a 
man who will console himself like the rest of us. We say tliis 
lest the ladies should be disposed to deplore him premat^ly, 
or be seriously uneasy with regard to his complaint. His 
mother was, but what will not a maternal fondness fear or in- 
vent? “Depend on it, my dear creature,” Major Pendennis 
would say gallantly to her, “ the boy will recover. As soon as 
we get her out of the country, we will take him somewhere, and 
show him a little life. Meantime make yourself easy about 





him. Half a fellow’s pangs at losing a woman result Arom 
vanity more than affection. To be left by a woman is the 
deuce and all, to be sure; but look how easily we leave 
’em.” 

Mrs. Pendennis did not know. This sort of knowledge had 
by no means come within the simple lady’s scope. Indeed, she 
did not like the subject or to talk of it : her licart had had its 
own little private misadventure, and she had borne up against 
it, and cured it : and perhaps she had not much patience with 
other folks’ passions, except, of course, Arthur’s, whose suffer- 
ings she made her own, feeling indeed very likely, in manj' of 
the boy’s illnesses and paius, a great deal more than Pen him- 
self endured. And she watched him through this present grief 
with a jealous 'silent sympathy ; although, as we have said, he 
did not talk to her of his unfortunate condition. 

The Major must be allowed to have had not a little merit 
and forbearance, and to have exhibited a highly creditable 
degree of family affection. The life at Fairoaks was uncom- 
monl}' dull to a man who had the eniree of half the houses in 
London, and was in the habit of making his bow in three or 
four drawing-rooms of a night. A dinner with Doctor Poitman 
or a neighboring Squire now and then : a dreary loibber at 
backgammon with the widow, who did her utmost to amuse 
him ; these were the chief of his pleasures. He used to long for 
the arrival of the bag with the letters, and he read every word 
of the evening paper. He doctored himself too, assiduously, — 
a course of quiet living would suit him well, he thought, atter 
the London banquets. He dressed himself laboriously every 
morning and afteimoon ; he took regular exercise up and down 
terrace walk. Thus, with bis cane, his toilet, his medicine- 
chest, his backgammon-box, and his newspaper, this worthy 
and worldly philosopher fenced himself against ennui ; and if 
he did not improve each shining hour, like the bees by the 
widow’s garden wall. Major Pendennis made one hour after 
another pass as he could; and rendered his captivity just 
tolerable. 

Pen sometimes took the box at backgammon of a night, or 
would listen to his mother’s simple music of summer evenings 
—but he was very restless and wretched in spite of all : and 
has been known to be up before the early daylight even : and 
down at a carp-pond in Clavering Park, a dreary pool with 
innumerable wMspering rushes and green alders, where a milk- 
maid drowned herself in the Baronet’s grandfatheFa time, and 
her ghost was said to walk still. But Pen did not drown him* 
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a9 perhaps his mother fancied might be hie intention. He 
liked to go anjl fish there, and think and think at leisure) as 
the float quivered in the little eddies of the pond, and the fish 
flapped about him. If he got a bite he -was excited enough : 
and in this waj' occasionally brought home carps, tenches, and 
eels, which the Major cooked in the Continental fashion. 

By this pond, and under a tree, which was his fkvorite 
resort, Pen composed a number of poems suitable to hie cir» 
curnstances — over which verses he blushed in after days, 
wondering how he could ever have invented such rubbish. 
And as for the tree, why it is in a hollow of this very tree, 
where he used to put his tin-box of ground-bait, and other 
fishing commodities, that he afterwards — but we are advancing 
matters. Suffice it to sa^*, he wrote poems and relieved him- 
self very much. When a man’s grief or passion is at this pointy 
it may be loud, bufr it is not very severe. When a gentlemm 
is cudgelling his brain to find any rh3 me for sorrow, besides 
borrow and to-mon’ow, his woes are nearer at an end than he 
thinks for. So were Pen’s. He had his hot and cold fits, Ids 
days of sullenness and peevishness, and of blank resignation 
and despondencj', and occasional mad parox^'sms of rage and 
longing, in which fits Rebecca would be saddled and galloped 
fiercely about the country, or into Chatteris, her rider gesticn- 
lating wildly on her back, and astonishing carters and tum- 
pikemcn as he passed, erj-ing out the name of the false one. 

Mr. Foker became a very frequent and welcome visitor at 
Fairoaks during this i)eriod, where his good spirits and oddities 
alwaj’s amused the Major and Pendennis, while they astonished 
the widow and little Laura not a little. His tandem made a 
great sensation in Clavering market-place ; where he upset 
a market stall, and cut Mrs. Pj’bus’s poodle over the shaven 
quarters, and drank a glass of raspbeny bitters at the Claveiing 
Arms. All the society in the little place heard who he was, 
and looked out his name in their Peerages. He was so young, 
and their books so old, that his name did not appear in many 
of their volumes ; and his mamma, now quite an antiquated 
lady, figured amongst the progeny of the Earl of Rosherville, 
as Lady Agnes Milton still. But his name, wealth, and honor- 
able lineage were speedily known about Clavering, where you 
may be sure that poor Pen’s little transaction with the Chatteris 
actress was also pretty freely discussed. 

Looking at the little old town of Clavering St. 

■the London road as it runs by the lodge at Fairot^s, and's^ibg 
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the rapid and shining Brawl winding down from the town and 
skirting the woods of Clavering Park, and the ancient church 
tower and peaked roofs of the houses rising up amongst, trees 
and old walls, behind which swells a fair background of sun- 
shiny hills that stretch from Clavering westwards towards the 
sea — the place appears to be so cheery and comfortable that 
many a traveller’s heart must have yearned towards it from the 
coach-top, and he must have thought that it was in such a calm 
friendl}" nook he would like to shelter at the end of life’s struggle. 
Tom Smith, who used to drive the Alacrity coach, would often 
point to a tree near the river, from wliicli a fine view of the 
church and town was commanded, and inform his companion 
on the box that ‘‘ Artises come and take hoff the Church from 
that there tree. — It was a Habby once, sir : ” — and indeed a 
pretty view it is, which I recommend to Mr. Stanfield or Mr. 
Roberts, for their next tour. 

Like Constantinople seen from the Bosphorus ; like Mrs. 
Rougemont viewed in her box from the opposite side of the 
house ; like many an object which we pursue in life, and admire 
before we have attained it ; Claveriiig is rather prettier at a 
distance than it is on a closer acquaintance. The town so 
cheerful of aspect a few furlongs olf, looks very blank and 
dreary. Except on market da3^s there is nobody in the streets. 
The clack of a pair of pattens echoes through half the place^ 
and you may hear the creaking of the rusty old ensign at the 
Clavering Arras, without being disturbed by any other noise. 
There has not been a ball in the Assembly Rooms since the 
Clavei’ing volunteers gave one to their Colonel, the old Sir 
Francis Clavering ; and the stables which once held a great 
part of that brilliant, but defunct regiment, are now cheerless 
and empty, except on Thursdays, when the farmers put up 
there, and their tilted carts and gigs make a feeble show of 
liveliness in the place, or on Petty Sessions, when the magis- 
trates attend in what used to be the old card-room. 

On the south side of the market rises up the church, with 
its great gray towers, of which the sun illuminates the delicate 
carving; deepening the shadows of the huge buttresses, and 
gilding the glittering windows, and flaming vanes. The image 
of the Patroness of the church w^as wrenched out of the porch 
centuries ago : such of the statues of saints as were within reacli 
of stones and hammer at that period of pious demolition, are 
maimed and headless, and of those who were out of fire, only 
Doctor Portman knows the names and history, for his curate, 
SmirkO) is not much of an antiquarian, and Mr. Simcoe (hus«^ 
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band of the Honorable Mrs. Simcoe), incumbent and architect 
of the Chapel of Ease in the lower town, thinks them the 
abomination of desolation. 

The Rectory is a stout, broad-shouldered brick house, of 
the reign of Anne. It communicates with the church and 
market by different gates, and stands at the opening of Yew- 

tree Lane, where the Grammar School (Rev. Wapshot) 

is ; Yew-tree Cottage (Miss Flather) ; the butcher's slaughter- 
ing-house, an old barn or brew-house of the Abbe}^ times, and 
the Misses Finucane’s establishment for 3'oung ladies. The 
two schools had their pews in the loft on each side of the 
organ, until the Abbey Church getting rather empty, through 
the falling off of‘ the congregation, who were inveigled to the 
Heresy-shop in tlie lower town, the Doctor induced the Misses 
Finucane to bring their pretty little flock down stairs ; and 
the young ladies’ bonnets make a tolerable show in the rather 
vacant aisles. Nobody is in the great pew^ of the Clavering 
famil}^ except the statues of defunct baronets and their ladies : 
there is Sir Foyntz Clavering, Knight and Baronet, kneeling in 
a square beard opposite his wife in a ruff: a very fat lady, the 
Dame Rebecca Clavering, in alto-relievo, is borne up to Heaven 
by two little blue- veined angels, who seem to have a severe 
task — and so fortli. How w'cll in after life Pen remembered 
those efligies, and how often in youth he scanned them as the 
Doctor was grumbling the sermon from the pulpit, and vSmirke’s 
mild head and forehead curl peered over the great prayer-book 
in the desk ! 

The Fairoaks folks were constant at the old church; their 
servants had a pew, so had the Doctor’s, so had Wapshot’s, 
and those of tlie Misses Finucane’s establishment, three maids 
and a very nice-looking young man in a liverj'. The Wapshot 
family were numerous and faithful. Glanders and his children 
regularly came to church : so did one of the apothecaries. 
Mrs. Pybus went, turn and turn about, to the Low Towm 
church, and to the Abbey : the Charity School and their families 
of course came ; Wapshot’s boys made a good cheerful noise, 
scuffling with their feet as they inarched into church and up 
the organ-loft stair, and blowing their noses a good deal during 
the service. To be biief, the congregation looked as decent as 
might be in these bad times. The Abbey Church was furnished 
with a magnificent screen, and many hatchments and heraldic 
tombstones. The Doctor spent a great part of his income iu 
beautif3dng his darling place ; he had endowed it with a superb: 
painted window, bought in the Netherlands, and an organ grand 
tjuough for a cathedral. 
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' Hiit In* spite of organ and -windojv^ in consequence of the 
latter very likely, which had coirie out of a Papistical place of 
worship and was blazoned all over with idolatry, Clavering 
New Chui'c^ prospered scandalously in the teeth of Orthodoxy ; 
and many of the Doctor’s congregation deserted to Mr. Simcoc 
and. the honorable woman liis wife. Their efforts had thinned 
the very Ebenezer hard by them, which building before Simcoe’s 
advent used to be so full, that you could see the backs of the 
congregation squeezing out of the arched windows thereof. 
Mr. Simcoe’s tracts fluttered into the doors of all the Doctor’s 
cottages, and were taken as greedily as honest Mrs. Portman’s 
soup, with the quality of which the graceless people found 
fault. With the folks at tlie Ribbon Factory situated by the'- 
weir on the Brawl side, and round which the Low Town hadl 
grown, Orthodox3’^ could make no way at all. Quiet Miss Mira 
was put out of court b}' impetuous Mrs. Simcoc and her female 
aides-de-camp. Ah, it was a hard burthen for the Doctor’s 
lady to bear, to behold her husband’s congregation dwindling 
away ; to give the precedence on the few occasions when thej' 
met to a notorious low-churchman’s wife who was the daughter 
of an Irish Peer ; to know that there was a part^' in C'lavering, 
their own town of Clavering, on which her Doctor spent a great 
deal more than his professional income, who held him up to 
odium because he plac ed a rubber at whist ; and pronounced 
him to be a Heathen because he went to the plaj\ In her grief 
she besought him to give up the pla^' and the rubber, — indeed 
they could scarcely get a table now, so dreadful was the outcry 
against the sport, — but the Doctor declai’ed that he would do* 
what he thought right, and what the great and good George; 
the Third did (whose Chaplain he had been) : and as for giving: 
up whist because those silly folks cried out against it, he would! 
play dummy to the end of his days with his wife and Mira, 
rather than yield to their despicable persecutions. 

Of the two families, owners of the Factory (which had 
spoiled the Brawl as a trout-stream and brought all the mischief 
into the town), the senior partner, Mr. Rolt, went to Ebenezer ; 
the junior, Mr. Barker, to the New Church. In a word, people 
quarrelled in this little place a great deal more than neighbors 
do in London ; and in the Book Club, which the pradent and 
conciliating Pendennis had set up, and which ought to have 
been a neutral territory', they bickered so much that .pobod}' 
scarcely was ever seen in the reading-room, except Smirke, 
w^, though he kept up a faint amity with the Simcoe faction, 
had still a taste for matrazines and fl'^bt worldly literature ; And 
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old Glanders, whose wl^ite.^ad and grizzly moustache might 
1)6 seen at the window ; and of course, little Mrs, Pybus, who 
looked at everybody's letters as the Post brought them (fdr the 
Clavering Reading Boom, as every one knows, used to be held 
at Baker’s Library, London Street, formerly Hc^ Lane), and 
read every advertisement in the paper. 

It may be imagined how great a sensation was created in 
tliis amiable little communitj" when the news reached it of Mr. 
Pen’s love passages at Chatteris. It was carried from house 
to house, and formed the subject of talk at high-church, low- 
clmich, and no-church tables ; it was canvassed by the Misses 
Finucane and their teachers, and veiy likely debated by the 
3 oung ladies in the dormitories, for what we know ; Wapshot’s 
big bo 3 's had their version of the stoiy and eyed Pen curiously' 
as he sat in his pew at church, or raised the finger of scorn at 
him as he passed through Chatteris. Thej' alwaj's hated him 
and called him Lord Pendennis, because he did not wear cordu- 
roy s as they' did, and rode a horse, and gave himself the airs of 
a buck. 

And, if the truth must be told, it was Mrs. Portman herself 
who was the chief narrator of the story of Pen’s loves. What- 
ever tales this candid woman heard, she was sure to impart 
them to her neighbors ; and after she had been put into posses- 
sion of Pen’s secret by the little scandal at Chatteris, poor Doc- 
tor Portman knew that it would next day be about the parish of 
which he was the Rector. And so indeed it was ; the whole 
society there had the legend — at the news-room, at the milli- 
ner’s, at the shoe-shop, and the general warehouse at the corner 
of the market ; at Mrs. Pybus’s, at the Glandera’s, at tlxe Hon- 
orable Mrs. bimeoe’s soiree, at the Factory ; nay, through the 
mill itself the tale was current in a few hours, and young Arthur 
Pendennis’s madness was in evei.v mouth. 

All Doctor Portman’s acquaintances barked out upon him 
when he walked the street the next day. The poor divine knew 
that his Betsy' was the author of the rumor, and groaned in 
spirit. Well, well, — it must have come in a day or two, and 
it was as well that the town should have the real story. What 
the Clavering folks thought of Mrs. Pendennis for spoiling her 
son, and of that precocious young rascal of an Arthur, for dar* 
ing to pre^se to a play-actress, need not be told here. If 
pride exists amongst any folks in our country', and assured!^ 
we have enough of it, there is no pride more deep-seated than 
that of twopenny old gentlewomen in small towns. “ Gradouft 
p;oodness,” the erv was. how infatuated the moUier is about 
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that pert and headstrong boy who gives himself the airs of a 
lord oh his blood-horse, and for whom our society is not good 
enough, and who would marry an odious painted actress off a 
booth, where very likely he wants to rant himself. If dear 
good Mr. Pendennis had been alive this scandal would never 
have happened.” 

No more it would, very likely, nor should we have been oc- 
cupied in narrating Pen’s histor 3 ^ It was true that he -gave 
himself airs to the Clavering folks. Naturally haughty and 
frank, their cackle and small talk and small dignities bored him, 
and he showed a contempt which he could not conceal. The 
Doctor and the Curate were the only people Pen cared for in 
, the place — even Mrs. Portman shared in the general distrust 
of him, and of his mother, the widow, who kept herself aloof 
from the village society, and was sneered at accordingly, be- 
cause she tried, forsooth, to keep her head up with the great 
County families. She, indeed ! Mrs. Barker at the Factory 
has four times the butcher’s meat that goes up to Fairoaks, 
with all their fine airs. 

&c. «&c. &c. : let the reader fill up these details according to 
his liking and experience of village scandal. They will suffice 
to show how it was that a good woman, occupied solely in doing 
her duty to her neighbor and her children, and an honest, 
brave lad, impetuous, and full of good, and wishing well to 
every mortal alive, found enemies and detractors amongst peo- 
ple to whom they were superior, and to whom they had never 
done anj’thing like harm. The Clavering curs were yelping all 
round the house of Fairoaks. and delighted to pull Pen down. 

Doctor Portman ami Smirke were both cautious of informing 
the widow of the constant outbreak of calumny which was pur- 
suing poor Pen, though Glanders, who was a friend of the 
house, kept him au conrant. It may be imagined what his indig- 
nation was : was there any man in the village whom he could 
call to account? Presently some wags began to chalk up 
“ Fotheringay for ever ! ” and other sarcastic allusions to late 
transactions at Fairoaks gate. Another brought a large play- 
bill from Chatteris, and wafered it there one night. On one 
occasion Pen, riding through the Low Town, fancied he heard 
the Factory boys jeer him ; and finally, going through the 
Doctor’s gate into the churchyard, where some oCiWapshot’s 
boys were lounging, the biggest of them, a 3 'oung gentleman 
about twenty years of age, son of a neighboring small Squire, 
who lived in the doubtfhl capacity of parlor-boarder with Mr. 
Wapshot, flung himself into a theatrical attitude near a newly- 
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grave, and began repeating Hamlet’s verses over Ophelia, 
with a hideous leer at Pen. 

The young fellow was so enraged that he rushed at Hobnell 
Major with a shriek very much resembling an oath, out him 
furiously across the face with the riding-whip which he carried, 
.Bung it away, calling upon the cowardly villain to defend him- 
self, and in another minute knocked the bewildered young 
ruffian into the grave which was just waiting for a different 
lodger. 

Then, with his fists clenched, and his face quivering with 
passion and indignation, he roared out to Mr. Hobnell’s gaping 
companions, to know if any of the blackguards would come on ? 
But they held back with a growl, and retreated, as Doctor Port- 
man came up to his wicket, and Mr. Hobnell, with his nose and 
lip bleeding piteouslj', emerged from the grave. 

Pen, looking death and defiance at the lads, who retreated 
towards their side of the churchyard, walked back again through 
the Doctor’s wicket, and was interrogated by that gentleman. 
The young fellow was so agitated he could scarcely speak. His 

voice broke into a sob as he answered. “ The cowai-d 

insulted me, sir,” he said ; and the Doctor passed over the oath 
and respected the emotion of the honest suffering young heart. 

Pendennis, the elder, who, like a real man of the world, ha( 
a proper and constant dread of the opinion of his neighbor, wa: 
prodigiously annoyed by the absurd little tempest which wa; 
blowing in Chatteris, and tossing about Master Pen’s reputa 
tion. Doctor Portman and Captain Glanders had to suppor 
the charges of the whole Chatteris society against the younj 
repfobate, who was looked upon as a monster of crime. Pei 
did not say anj’thing about the churchyard scuffle at home ; bu 
went over to Baymouth, and took counsel with his friend Hairi 
Foker, Esq., who drove over his drag presently to the Claver 
ing Arms, whence he sent Stoopid with a note to Thomas Hob- 
nell, Esq., at the Bev. J. Wapshot’s, and a civil message tc 
ask when he should wait upon that gentleman. 

Stoopid brought back word that the note had been openec 
by Mr. Hobnell, and read to half a dozen of the big boys, or 
whom it seemed to make a great impression ; and that aftei 
consulting together and laughing, Mr. Hobnell said he woulc 
send an answer “ arter arternoon school, which the bell was 
a ringing; and Mr. Wapsbot, he came out in his Master’s 
gownd.” Stoopid was learned in academical costume, having 
attended Mr. Foker at St. Boniface. 
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mr. roKer weni out to see the curiosities of i;iavenng mean<^ 
while ; but not having a taste for architecture, Doctor Portman^s 
fine church did not\engage his attention much, and he pro- 
nounced the tower to be as mouldy as an old Stilton cheese. 
He walked down the street and looked at the few shops there ; 
he saw Captain Glanders at the window of the Reading-room, 
and having taken a good stare at that gentleman, he wagged 
his head at him in token of satisfaction ; he inquired the price 
of meat at the butcher’s with an air of the greatest interest, 
and asked “when was next killing day?” he flattened his 
little nose against Madame Fribsby’s window to see if haply 
there was a pretty workwoman in her premises ; but there was 
no face more comely than the doll’s or dummy’s wearing the 
' French cap in the window, onU" that of Madame Fribsb}' herself, 
dimly visible in the parlor, reading a novel. That object was 
not of suflflcient interest to keep Mr. Foker very long in con- 
templation, and so having exhausted the town and the inn sta- 
bles, in which there were no cattle, save the single old pair of 
posters that earned a scantj’^ livelihood by transporting the gen- 
tr 3 " round about to the count}" dinners, Mr. Foker was giving 
himself up to ennui entirelj", when a messenger from Mr. Hob- 
nell was at length announced. 

It was no other than Mr. Wapshot himself, who came with 
an air of great indignation, and holding Pen’s missive in his 
hand, asked Mr. Foker “ how dared he bring such an unchris- 
tian message as a challenge to a boy of his school ? ” 

In 'fact Pen had written a note to his adversarj" of the day 
before, telling him that if after the chastisement which his inso- 
lence richl}" deserved, he felt inclined to ask the reparation which 
was usually given amongst gentlemen, Mr. Arthur Pendenhis’s 
friend, Mr. Henry Foker, was empowered to make any arrange- 
ments for the satisfaction of Mr. Ilobnell. 

“And so he sent yew with the answer — did he. sir?” Mr. 
Poker said, surveying the Schoolmaster in his black coat and 
clerical costume. 

“If he had accepted this wicked challenge, I should have 
flogged him,” Mr. Wapshot said, and gave Mr. Foker a glance 
which seemed to say, “ and I should like very much to flog you 
loo.” 

“Uncommon kind of j’ou, sir, Pm sure,” said Petfs emis- 
sary. “ I told my principal that I didn’t think the other man 
would fight,’* he continued with a great air of dignity.* He 
prefers teing fiogged to fighting, sir, I dare say. Ma^ 1 offer 

you any refreshtuent, Mr. ? I haven’t the advantage of 

your name/’ 
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“ My name is Wapsnoi, sir, and I am Master of the Gram- 
mar School of this town, sir,” cried the other ; “ and 1 want no 
refreshment, sir, I thank you, and have no desire to make your 
acquaintance, sir.” 

“I didn’t seek yours, sir. I’m sure,” replied Mr. Foker. 
“ In affairs of this sort, you see, I thinkfit is a pitj* that the 
clergy should be called in, but there’s no accounting for tastes, 
sir.” 

“ I think it’s a pity that boys should talk about committing 
murder, sir, as lightly as you do,” roared the Schoolmaster ; 
“ and if I had you in my school — ” 

“I dare say j’ou would teach me better, sir,” Mr. Foker 
said, with a bow. “Thank you, sir. I’ve finished my educa- 
tion, sir, and ain’t a-going back to school, sir — when I do. I’ll 
remember your kind offer, sir. John, show this gentleman 
down stairs — and, of course, as Mr. Hobnell likes being 
thrashed, we can have no objection, sir, and we shall be very 
happy to accommodate him, whenever he comes our way.” 

And with this, the j’oung fellow bowed the elder gentleman 
out of the room, and sat down and wrote a note off to Pen, in 
which he informed the latter, that Mr. Hobnell was not disposed 
to fight, and proposed to put up with the caning which Pen had 
administered to him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

WHICH CONCLUDES THE FIKST PART OF THIS HISTORT. 

Pen’s conduct in this business of course was soon made 
public,'* and angered his friend Doctor Portman not a little ; 
while it only amused Major Pendennis. As for the good Mrs. 
Pendennis, she was almost distracted when she heard of the 
squabble, and of Pen’s unchristian behavior. Alt sorts of 
wretchedness, discomfort, crime, annoyance, seemed to come 
out of this transaction in which the luckless boy had engaged : 
and she longed more than ever to see him out of Chattens for 
a while, — anj*where removed from the woman who had brought 
him into so much trouble. 

Pen when remonstrated with by this fond parent, andfngtuj* 
rebuked bj* the Doctor for his violence and ferocious inliei^tiotts, 
took the matter au grand terieiix, with the happy conceit abd 
gravity of youth : said that he would permit no man to insult 
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him upon this head without vindicating his own honor, and 
appealing, asked whether he could have acted otherwise as a 
gentleman, than as he did in resenting the outrage offered to 
him, and in offering satisfaction to the person chastised ? 

“ Fous aMez trap vite, my good sir,” said the uncle, rather 
puzzled, for he had been indoctrinating his nephew with some 
of his own notions upon the point of honor — old-world notions 
savoring of the camp and pistol a great deal more than our 
soberer opinions of the present day — “between men of the 
world, I don’t say ; but between two schoolboys, this sort of 
thing is ridiculous, my dear boy — perfectly ridiculous.” 

“ It is extremely wicked, and unlike my son,” said Mrs. 
Pendennis, with tears in her eyes ; and bewildered with the 
Obstinaej’ of the boy. 

Pen kissed her, and said with great pomposity, “Women, 
dear mother, don’t understand these matters — I put myself 
into Foker’s hands — I had no other course to pursue.” 

Major Pendennis grinned and shrugged his shoulders. The 
young ones were certainly making great progress, he thought. 
Mrs. Pendennis declared that that Foker was a wicked horrid 
little wretch, and was sure that he would lead her dear boy into 
mischief, if Pen went to the same college with him. “ I have a 
great mind not to let him go at all,” she said : and only that 
she remembered that the lad’s father had always destined him 
foi^ the College in which he had had his own brief education, 
very likely the fond mother woultl have put a veto upon his 
going to the University. 

That he was to go, and at the next October term, had been 
arranged between all the authorities who presided over the lad’s 
welfare. Foker had promised to introduce him to the right 
set; and Major Pendennis laid great store upon Pen’s intro- 
duction into College life and society by this admirable young 
gentleman. “ Mr. Foker knows the very best 3’oung men now 
at the Universitj",” the Major said, “ and Pen will form acquaint- 
ances there who will be of the greatest advantage through life 
to him. The young Marquis of Plinlimmon is there, eldest son 
of the Duke of St. David’s — Lord Magnus Charters is there. 
Lord Runnymede’s son ; and a first cousin of Mr. Foker, (Lady 
Runn3-mede, my dear, was Lady Agatha Milton, you of course 
remember,) Lady Agnes will certaiidj' invite him to Logwood ; 
9nd far from being alarmed at his intimacy with her son, who 
is a singular and humorous, but most prudent and amiable 
young man, to whom, I am sure, we are under every obligation 
for his admirable conduct in the affair of the Fotherlngay mar- 
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yfingft, I look tijpon it ad obe of tho very lactdest things whidi' 
coolS have hap|)«ned to ]^en, that be sboOld have formed an 
Ihtimacy with this most amusing young gentleifahn.” 

Helen sighed, she supposed, the Majof knew btest. Mr. 
Foker had been very kind in the wretched business with Miss 
Oostigan, certainly, and she was grateful to him. But she 
could ,not feel otherwise than a dim presentiment of evil ; and 
all these quarrels, and riots, and worldliness, scared her about 
the fate of her boy. 

Doctor Portman was decidedly of opinion that Pen should 
go to College. He hoped the lad would read, and have a mod- 
erate indulgence of the best society too. lie was of opinidn 
that Pen would distinguish himself : Smirke spoke very highly 
of his proficiency : the Doctor himself had heard him construe, 
aud thought he acquitted himself remarkably well. That be 
should go out of Chatteris was a great point at any rate ; and 
Pen, who was distracted from his private grief by the various 
rows and troubles which had risen round about him, gloomily 
said he would obey. ^ 

There were assizes, races, and the entertainments and the 
flux of company consequent upon them, at Chatteris, during a 
part of the months of August and September, and Miss Foth- 
eringay still continued to act, and take farewell of the audiences 
at the Chatteris Theatre during that time. Nobod}"^ seemed to 
be particularly affected by her presence, qj.* her announced de- 
parture, except those persons whom we have named ; nor could 
tlie polite county folks, who had houses in London, and very 
likel}' admired the Fotheriugaj' prodigiously in the capital, when 
they had been taught to do so b}' the Fashion which set in in 
her favor, find an 3 'thing remarkable in the actress performing 
on the little Chatteris boards. Manj' a genius and many a 
quack, for that matter, has met with a similar fate before and 
since Miss Costigan’s time. This honest woman meanwhile 
bore up against the public neglect, and any other crosses or 
vexations which she might have in life, with her usual equa- 
nimity? aud ate, drank, acted, slept, with that regularity and 
comfort which belongs to people of her temperament. What a 
deal of grief, care, and otlier harmful excitement, does a healthy 
dulness and cheerful insensibilit}’’ avoid 1 Nor do I mean tq 
say that Virtue is not Virtue because it is never tempted to go 
astray ; only that dulness is a much finer gift than we give It 
credit fbr being, and that some people are very Inckj^ 

Nature has endowed with a good store of that great anodyne. " 
Pen nsed to go dtearily in and out from the play at Coattfhit 
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liunn^ this season, and pretty much according to his fancy. 
His proceedings tortured his mother not a little, and her anxiety 
would have led her often to interfere, had not the Major con* 
stantl}^ checked, and at the same time encouraged her ; for the 
wily man of the world fancied he saw that a favorable turn had 
occurred in Pen’s malady. It was the violent efflux of versi- 
fication, among other symptoms, which gave Pen’s guardian 
and physician satisfaction. He might be heard spouting verses 
in the shrubberj^ walks, or muttering them between his teeth 
as he sat with the home party of evenings. One daj" prowling 
about the hpuse in Pen’s absence, the Major found a great book 
full of verses in the lad’s stud3\ They were in English, and in 
Latin ; quotations from the classic authors were given in the 
scholastic manner in the foot-notes. He can’t be very bad, 
wisely thought the Pall-JMall Philosopher : and he made Pen’s 
mother remark (not, perhaps, without a secret feeling of disap- 
pointment, for she loved romance like other soft women), that 
the young gentleman during the last fortnight came home quite 
hungry to dinner at night, and also showed a very de<^cnt ap- 
petite at the breakfast tabic in the morning. Gad, I wish I 
could,” said the Major, thinking ruefully of his dinner pills. 
“‘The boy begins to sleep well, depend upon that,” It was 
cruel, but it was true. 

Having no other soul to confide in, the lad’s friendship for 
the Curate ^redoubled, or rather, he was never tired of having 
Smirke for a listener on that one subject. What is a lover 
without a confidant? P(‘n employed Mr. Smirke, as Corydon 
does the clra-trce, to cut out his mistress’s name upon. He 
made him echo with the name of the beautiful Amaryllis. 
When men have left off playing the tune, they do not care 
much for the pipe : but Pen thought he hud a great friendship 
for Smirke, because he could sigh out his loves and griefs into 
Ills tutor’s ears ; and Smirke had his own reasons for always 
being ready at the lad’s call. 

The poor Curate was naturally very much dismaj'ed at the 
contemplated departure of his pupil. When Arthur should go, 
Smirke’s occupation and delight would go too. What pretext 
could he find for a daily visit to Pairoaks, and that kind word 
or glance from the lad}^ there, which was as necessary to the 
Curate as the fx’ugal dinner which Madame Fribsby served him ? 
Arthur gone, he would only be allowed to make visits like any 
other acquaintance : little Laura could not accommodate him 
by learning the Catechism more than once a week: he had 
.curled himself like ivy round Fairoaks ; he pined at the thought 
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that he must lose his hold of the place. Should he speak his 
mind arid go down on his knees to the widow ? ^ tliought 
over any indications in her behavior which flattered his hopes. 
She had praised his sermon three weeks before : she had thanked 
iiira exeeedingly for his present of a melon, for a small dinner 
party which Mrs. Peiidennis gave : she said she should alwaj^s 
be grateful to him for liis kindness to Arthur: and when he 
declared that there were no bounds to his love and affection for 
that dear bo3^ she had certairil3' replied in a romantic manner, 
indicating her own strong gratitude and regard to all her son's 
friends. Should he speak out? — or should he delay? If he 
si)oke and she refused him, it was awful to think that the gate 
of Fairoaks might be shut upon him for ever — and within that 
door la}" all the woild for Mr. Smirke. 

Thus, O friendl3' readers, we see how eveiy man in the 
world has his own [)rivatc griefs and business, by which he is 
more cast down or occupied than b3' the affairs or sorrows of 
an3" other person. While Mrs. Pendennis is disquieting herself 
about losing her son, and that anxious hold she has had of him, 
as long as he has remained in the mother's nest, whence he is 
about to take flight into the great world beyond — while the 
Major's great soul chafes and frets, inwardl3' vexed as he thinks 
what great parties ar(» going on in London, and that he might 
be sunning himself in the glances of Dukes and Duchesses, but 
for those cursed affairs which keep him in a wretched little 
coimtiy hole — while Pen is tossing between his passion and a 
more agreeable sensation, unacknowledged yet, but swa3dng 
him considerably, namel3% liLs longing to see the world — Mr. 
Smirke has a private cure watching at his bedside, and sitting 
behind him on his poiw ; and is no more satisfied than the rest 
of us. How lonel3^ w^e are in th.^ woild ! how’ selfish and secret, 
everybody ! You and 30111’ wife have pressed the same i>illow 
for fort3" years and fancy 3 ourselves united. — Psha, does she 
cry out when you have the gout, or do 3’ou lie awake when she 
has the tooth-ache? Your artless daughter, seemingly all inuo*^ 
cence and devoted to her mamma and her piano-lesson, is think- 
ing of neither, but of the young Lieutenant with whom she 
danced at the last ball — tlie honest frank bo3' just returned 
from school is secretly speculating upon the money you will 
give him, and the debts he owes the tart-man. The old grand- 
mother crooning in the corner and bound to another world 
within a few months, has some business or cares which are 
quite private and her own — vcr3’ lilvel3’ she is thinking of fifty 
year^ back, and that night when she made such an impressioui 
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and i^aoced a cotillon with the Captain before yonr father pto* 
;ix>se'^ for her : or, what a sill}' little over-rated oieature your 
erife is, and bow absurdly you are infatuated about her — and, 
as for your wvtb — O philosophic reader, answer and say, — 
Do you tell her all? Ah, sir, — a distinct universe walks about 
under your hat and under mine — all things in nature are dif- 
ferent to each — the woman we look at has not the same fea- 
tures, the dish we eat from has not the same taste to the one 
ahd the other — j'ou and I are but a pair of infinite isolations, 
^th some fellow-islands a little more or less near to us. Let 
us return, however, to the solitary Smirkc. 

Smirke had one confidant for his passion — that most injudi- 
cious woman, Madame Fribsby. IIow she became Madame 
Fribsb}', nobody knows: she had left Clavering to go to a 
ipilliner’s in London as Miss Fribsb}' — she pretended that she 
had got the rank in Paris during her residence in that city. 
But how could the French king, were he ever so much dis- 
posed, give her any such title? We shall not inquire into this 
mystery, however. Suffice to say, she went away from home 
a bouncing young lass ; she returned a rather elderly character, 
with a Madonna front and a melancholy countenance — bought 
the late Mrs. Ilarbottle’s business for a song — took her elderly 
mother to live with her ; was very good to the poor, was con- 
stant at church, and had the .best of characters. But there 
was no one in all Clavering, not Mrs. Portman herself, who 
read so many novels as Madame Fribsby. She had plenty of 
time for this amusement, for, in truth, very few people besides 
the folks at the Rectory and Fairoaks emplo^'ed her ; and by a 
perpetual perusal of such works (which were bj' no means so 
moral or edifying in the days of which we write, as the)' are at 
present), she had got to be so absurdly sentimental, that in 
her eyes life was nothing but an immense love-match ; and she 
never could see two people together, but she fancied they were 
dying for one another. 

On the day after Mrs. Peudennis’s visit to the Curate, 
which we have recorded many pages back, Madame Fribsby 
settled in her mind that Mr. Smirke must be in love with the 
widow, and did everything in her power to encourage this 
passion on both sides. Mrs. Pendennis she very seldom saw, 
indeed, except in pubjic, and in her pew at church. That 
lady had very little need of millinery, or made most of her own 
dresses and caps; but on the rare occasions when Madame 
Fribsby received visits from Mrs. Pendennis, or paid her 
respects at Fairoaks, she never failed to entertitin the widow 



of the Cnrat^t pointing <mt what an angelical mim 
he was, how gentle, how stodions, how lonel}' ; and she wotiJd 
wonder that no lady would take pity upon him. ^ 'v 

Belen la,agbed at these sentimental remarks, and W«nd«|Hd 
tha^dadame lierself did not compassionatdiher lodger, and 
con^e him. Madame Fribsby shook her Madopna ftxmt. 
“ Along cure a hoco eouffare^' she said, laj'ing her hand op the 
par't she designated as her cure. “7/ esl more en 
Afadume” she said with a sigh. She was proud of her intimacy 
with the French language, and spoke it with more voiuhi^y 
than correctness. Mrs. Pcndennis did not care to penetr&to 
the secrets of this wounded heart : except to her few intimates 
she was a reserved, and it may be a very proud woman; 
looked upon her son’s tutor merely as an attendant on that 
joung Prince, to be treated with respect as a clergj’man celP* 
tainly, but with proper dignity as a dependant on the house of 
Pcndennis. Nor were Madame’s constant allusions to ^e 
Curate particularly agreeable to her. It required a very In- 
genious sentimental turn indeed to find out that the widow Imd 
a secret regard for Mr. Sinirke, to which pernicious error how- 
ever Madame Fribsby persisted in holding. 

Her lodger was very much more willing to talk on thjs 
subject with his soft-hearted landUadj'. Ea eiy time alter that 
she praised the Curate to Mrs. Pcndennis, she came awa}’ from 
the latter with the notion that the widow hemelf had hecu 
praising him. Eire soul au vionde est Men ouneeyong” she 
would say, glancing up at a print of a Fiench carbineer in a 
green coat and brass cuirass which decorated her apartment-— 
Pepend upon it when Master Pcndennis goes to college, his 
Ma will find herself very lonely. She is quite young j’et. — You 
wouldn’t suppose her to be flve-and-twentj'. Monsieur h Qurgy 
song cure est Un^chy — fong suis sure — Je conny cela Many — AIfy 
Monsieur Smirke.” 

He softly blushed; he sighed; he hoped; he feared; be 
doubted; he sometimes jielded to tlie delightful idea — hiS 
pleasure was to sit in Madame Fribsb^^s apartment, and tnlk 
upon the subject, where, as the greater part of the conversatkm 
was earned on in French by the Milliner, and her old mother 
was deaf, that retired old individual (who had once been u , 
housekeeper, wife and widow of a butler in the Clayering ' 
family), could understand scarce one syllable of their talk. 

When H^jor Pcndennis announced to his nephew’s tutor 
that tile young fellow would go to College in October, and that 
Mr. ^I^ke's vduable services would no longer be needfin to 
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his pttpil, for which services the Major, who spoke as grandl}’ 
as a lord, professed himself exceedingly gi-ateful, and besought 
Mr. Smirke to command his interest in an}-^ way — the Curate 
felt that the critical moment was come for him, and was ra^ed 
and tortured b/' those severe pangs which the occasioi^war- 
ranted. 

And now that Arthur was going awa}', Helen’s heart was 
rather softened towaids the Curate, from whom, perhaps divin- 
ing his intentions, she had shrunk hitherto : she bethought her 
how ver}'^ polite Mr. Smirke had been ; how he had gone on 
messages for her ; how he had brought books and copied music ; 
how he had taught Laura so many things, and given her so 
many kind presents. Her heart smote her on account of her 
mgratitude towards the Curate : — so much so that one after- 
noon when he came down from study with Pen, and was Jmnker- 
ing about the hall iwevions to his departure, she went out and 
shook hands with him w'ith rather a blushing face, and begged 
him to come into her drawing-room, where she said they now 
never saw him. And as there was to be rather a good dinner 
that day, she invited Mr. Smirke to partake of it ; and we may 
be sure that he was too happ}’ to .accept such a delightful 
summons. 

Helen was exceedingly kind and gracious to Mr. Smirke 
during dinner, redoubling her attentions, perhaps because Major 
Pendennis was verj' higii and reserved with his nej>hew’s tutor. 
When Pendennis asked Smirke to drink wine, he addressed him 
as if he was a Sovereign speaking to a petty retainer, in a man- 
ner so condescending, that even Pem laughed at it, although 
quite ready, for his part, to be as conceited as most young 
men are. 

But Smirke did not care for the impertinences of the Major 
so long as he had his hostess’s kind behavior ; and he passed a 
delightful time by her side at table, exerting all his powers of 
conversation to please her, talking in a manner both clerical 
and worldly, about the fancy Bazaar, and the Great Missionary 
Meeting, about the last new novel, and the Bishop’s excellent 
sermon — about the fashionable parties in London, an account 
of which he read in the newspapers — in fine, he neglected 
no art, by which a College divine who has both sprightly and 
serious talents, a taste for the genteel, an irreproachable con- 
duct, and a susceptible heart, will try and make himself agreea- 
ble to the person on whom he has fixed his affections. 

Major Pendennis came yawning out of the dining-room very 
soon after his sister and little Laura had left the apartment. 
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Now Arthur, flushed with a good deal of pride at the privi^ 
lege of having the keys of the cellar, and rememberiug that a 
very few more dinners would probably take place which he and 
his dear friend Smirkc could share, liad bix)ught up a liberal 
supply of claret for the company’s drinking, and when the eldei*s 
with iittle Laura left him, he and the Curate began to pass the 
wine very freely. 

•One bottle speedily yielded up the ghost, another shed more 
than half its blood, before the two topers had been much more 
than half an hour together — Pen, with a hollow laugh and 
voice, bad drunk off one bumper to the falsehood of women, 
and had said sardonically, that wine at any rate was a mistress 
who never deceived, and was sure to give a man a welcome, 

Smirke gently said that he knew for his part some women 
who were all truth and tenderness ; and casting up his eyes 
towards the ceiling, and heaving a sigh as if evoking some 
being dear and unmentionable, he took up his glass and drained 
it, and the rosy liquor began to siilfiisc his face. 

Pen trolled over some verses he had been making that morn- 
ing, in which he informed himself that the woman who had 
slighted his passion could not be worthy to win it : that he was 
awaking from love’s mad fever, and, of course, under these 
circumstances, proceeded to leave her, and to quit a heartless 
deceiver : that a name which liad one day been famous in the 
laud, might again be heard in it : and, that though he never 
should be the happy and careless boy he was but a few’ months 
since, or his heart be what it had been ere passion had filled it 
and grief had wellnigh killed it ; that though to him personally 
death was as welcome as life, and that he would not hesitate to 
l)art with the latter, ])iit for the love of one kind being whose 
happiness depended on his own, — 3’et he hoped to show he 
was a man worth}’ of his race, and that one da}’ the false one 
should be brought to know how great w’as the treasure and noble 
the heart which she had flung away. 

Pen, we say, who was a very excitable person, rolled out 
these verses in his rich sweet voice, which trembled witli 
emotion whilst our young poet spoke. He had a trick of blush- 
ing when in this excited state, and his large and honest gray 
eyes also exhibited proofs of a sensibility so genuine, hearty, 
and manly, that Miss Costigan, if she had a heart, must needs 
have softened toward him ; and very likely she was, ai^ he eaid, 
altogether unworthy of the affection which he lavished upo^ her. 

The sentimental Smirke was caught by the emotion which 
agitated his young friend. He grasped Pen’s hand over th^ 
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dessert dishes «nd wine-glasses. He said the rei^s we^ 
beentlfhl ; that Pen was a poet, a great ijoet, .and likely by 
Heaven’s permission to run a great career in the world. “ Oo 
OB and prosper, dear Arthur,^’ he cried : “the wounds under 
which at present you suffer are only temporary, and the very 
grief you endure will cleanse h,nd strengthen your heart. I 
have always prophesied the greatest and brightest things^ of 
jou, as soon as you have corrected some failings and weak- 
nesses of character, which at present belong to j'ou. But you 
will get over these, my boy, you will get over these ; and when 
yon are famous and celebrated, as I know j'ou will be, will you 
remember your old tutor and ^he happy earlj' days of your 
3 bnth ? ” 

Pen swore he would : with another shake of the hand across 
the glasses and apricots. “ I shall never forget how kind you 
have been to me, Smirke,” he said. “ I don’t know what I 
should have done without 3 ou. You are my best friend.” 

“Am I really, Arthur?” said Smirke, looking through his 
spectacles ; and his heart began to beat so that he thought Pen 
must almost hcar.it throbbing. 

“My best friend, m3' friend for ever," Pen said. “God 
bless 3’ou, old boy,” and he drank up the last glass of the 
second bottle of the famous wine which his father had laid in, 
which his uncle had bought, which Lord Levant had imported, 
and which now, like a slave indifferent, was ministering pleasure 
to its present owner, and giving its 3'oung master delectation. 

“ We’ll have another bottle, old bo3',” Pen said, “ by Jove 
we will. Hurra3* ! — claret goes for nothing. M3' uncle was 
telling me that* he saw Sheridan drink five bottles at Brookes’s, 
besides a bottle of Maraschino. This is some of the finest wine 
in England, he sa3's. So it is b3' Jove. There’s nothing like 
it. Nunc vino peUile euros — eras ipgens iterabimus aq — fiU 3'Our 
glass, Old Smirke, a hogshead of it won’t do 3'ou any harm.” 
And Mr. Pen began to sing the drinking song out of “ Der 
Freisehiitz.” The dining-room windows were open, and' his 
mother was softly pacing on the lawn outside, while little Laura 
•was looking at (he sunset. The sweet fresh notes of the boy’s 
voice Come to the widow. It cheered her kind heart to hear 
him sing. 

“ You — you are taking too much wine, Arthur,” Mr. Smirke 
said softly — “ you are exciting yourself.” 

.^‘'No,” said Pen, “ women give headaches, but this don’t. 
Pill your glass, old fellow, and let’s drink — I say, Smirke, my 
hoy —let’s drink to her— your her, 1 mean, not .mine,’ tot 
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whom I swear Pll care no more— ho, not a penny— no» not a 
fig — no, liot a glass of wine. Tell us albout the lady, Smirke ; 
I’ve often seen you sighing about her.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Smirke — and'his beautiful cambric shirt-front 
and glistening studs heaved with.,ftte emotion which agitated 
his gentle and suffering bosom. » 

“Oh— what a sigh!" Pen cried, growing very hilarious: 
“ fill, my boy, and drink the toast, 30U can’t refuse a toast, no 
gentleman reftises a toast. Here’s her health, and good luck 
to 3’ou, and may she soon be Mrs. Smirke.” 

“Do you say so?” Smirke said, all of a tremble. “DO 
3'oa reall3' sa3' so, Arthur ? ” 

“ Sa3'^ so; of course, I say so. Down with it. Here’s 
Mrs. Smirke’s good health : Hip, hip, hurray ! ” 

Smirke convulsivel3' gulped down his glass of wine, and 
Pen waved his over his head, cheering so as to make his 
mother and Laura wonder on the lawn, and his uncle, who was 
dozing over the paper in the drawing-room, start, and say to 
himself, “ that boy’s drinking too much.” Smirke put down 
the glass. 

“I accept the omen,” gasped out the blushing Curate. 
“ Oh, m3* dear Arthur, 3*011 — 3011 know her — ” 

“What — Mira Portman’’ I wish 3*ou 303': she’s got a 
dev’lisli large waist ; but I wish 3*011 jo3*, old fellow.” 

“ O Arthur ! ” groaned the Curate again, and nodded his 
head, speechless. 

“Beg your pardon — .sorr3' I offended 3*011 — but she ha» 
got a large waist, 3011 know — devilish large waist,” Pen con- 
tinued — the third bottle evidenth* beginning to act upon the 
3 oiing gentleman. 

“It’s not Miss Portman,” the other said, in a voice of 
agony. 

“Is it an3*bod3' at Chatteris or at Clapham? Somebod3* 
here? No — it ain’t old P3bu8? it can’t be Miss Holt at the 
Factory — she’s only fourteen.” 

“ It’s somebody rather older than I am. Pen,” the Curate 
cried, looking up at his ftiend, and then guiltil3* casting his 
03*e8 down into his plate. 

Pen burst out laughing. “ It’s Madame Fribsb3*, b3’ Jove,* 
it’s Madame Fribsb3'. Madame Frib. by the immoi’tal Gods 1 ” 

The Curate could contain no more. “O Pen,” he'oried, 
“how can you suppose that any of those — of those tdore, 
than ordinary beings you have natned — could have an InfiNr-f 
enoe upon this heart, when I have been daily in the haWt of 
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contemplating perfection ! I may be insane, I may be madly 
ambitious, I may be presumptuous — but for years my heart 
has been filled by one image, and has known no other idol. 
Haven’t I loved you. as a son, Arthur? — say, hasn’t Charles 
Smirke loved 3^011 as a son ? ” 

“ Yes, old bo3’, 3di’ve been veiy good to me,” Pen said, 
whose liking, however, for his tutor was not b3^ any means of 
the filial kind. ’ ^ 

M3" means,” rushed on Smirke, are at present limited, I 
own, and my mother is not so liberal as might be desired ; but 
what she has will be mine at her death. Were she to hear of 
m3' marrying a hul3^ of rank and good fortune, my mother 
W"ould be liberal, 1 am sure she would be liberal. Whatever I 
have or subsequently inherit — and it’s five hundred ayear at 
the veiy least — would be settled upon her, and — and — and 
3’ou at m3^ death — that is — ” 

What the deuce do you moan? — and what have I to do 
with 3'our mone3'? ” cried out Pen, in a puzzle. 

“ Arthur, Arthur ! ” exclaimed the other wildly ; “You say 
I am 3’our dearest friend — Let me be more. Oh, can’t 3"Ou 
see that the angelic being 1 love — the purest, the best of women 
— is no other than 3'Our dear, dear angel of a — mother.” 

“ M3" mother ! ” orie<l out Artliur, jumping up and sober in 
a minute. ‘‘Pooli! damn it, Smirke, 3^011 must be mad — 
she’s seven or eight 3’ears older than 3 011 are.” 

“ Did you find that any objection?” cried Smirke. piteously, 
and alluding, of course, to the eldcrl3’ subject of Pen’s own 
passion. 

The lad felt the liint, and blushed quite red. “ The cases 
are not similar, Smirke,” he said, “ and the allusion might have 
been spared. A man may forget his own rank and elevate 
any woman to it ; but allow me to sa3" our positions are very 
different.” 

“ How do 3*ou mean, dear Arthur?” the Curate interposed 
sadl3’, cowering as he felt that his sentence w^as about to be 
read. 

“ Mean?” said Arthur. ‘‘ 1 mean what I say. My tutor, 
I say my tutor ^ has no right to ask a lady of m3^ mother’s rank 
of life to marry him. It’s a breach of confidence. I say it’s 
a liberty 3"ou take, Smirke — it’s a libcrt3". Mean, indeed ! ” 

“O Arthur! ” the Curate began to eiy with clasped hands, 
and a scared face, but Arthur gave anothea* stamp with his foot, 
and began to pull at the bell. “ Don’t let’s have an3* more ot 
this. We’ll have come coffee, if you please,” he said with a 
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majestic air : and the old butler entering at the summons, 
Arthur bade him to serve that refrefe>hinent. 

John said he had just carried coffee into the drawing-room, 
where his uncle was asking for Master Arthur, and the old 
rpan gave a glance^of wonder at the three empty claret-bottles. 
Smirke said he thought he'd — he’d rather not go into the 
drawing-room, on which Arthur haughtily said, ‘‘As you 
please,” and called for Mr. Smirke’s horse to be brought round. 
Tlie poor fellow said he knew the way to the stable and would 
get his pony himself, and he went into the hall and sadly put 
on his coat and hat. 

Pen followed him out uncovered. Helen w^as still walking 
up and down the soft lawn as the sun w’as setting, and the 
Curate took off his hat and l)o\\ed by way of farewell, and 
passed on to the door leading to the stable court by which the 
pair disappeared. Smirke kiu*w the way to the stable as he 
said, well enough. He fumbh'd at the girths of the saddle, 
wdiich Pen fastened for him, and put on the bridle and led the 
pony into the yard. The boj was touched by the grief whicfi 
appeared in tlie other’s face as he mounted. Pen held out his 
hand, and Smirke wrung it silentlj . 

“ I saj', Smirke,” he said in an agitated voice, “ forgive me 
if I have said anything harsh — for }Oii have alvrays been very, 
very kind to me. But it can’t be, old fellow, it can’t be. Be a 
man. God bless you. 

Smirke nodded liis head silently, and rode out of the lodge 
gate : and Pen kmked after him for a oou[)le of minutes, until 
he disappeared down the load, and the datUu of the pon\’s 
hoofs died away. Helen was still lingering on the lawn wait- 
ing until the boj' came back — she put iiis hair off his fore- 
head and kissed it fondh\ She w'as afraid he had been 
drinking too much wuiie. Why had Mr. Smirke gone away 
without any tea ? 

He looked at her w'ith a kind humor \)caming in his e5"es ; 
“ Smirke is unwell,” he said with a laugh. For a long wdiile 
Helen had not seen the bo}" looking so cheerful. He put his 
arm round her^ w^aist, and w’alked her up and down the walk 
in front of the house. Laura began to drub on the drawing- 
room window and nod and laugh from it. “ Come along you 
two people,” cried out Major Pendennis, “ 3'oiir coffee is get- 
ting quite cold. 

When Laura was gone to bed. Pen, who was big with his 
secret, burst out with it, and described the dismnl but ludicrous 
scene which bad occurred. Helen heard of it with many blushes, 
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wljich . became her pale face very well, and a perptexity which 
Airthfir roguishly enjoyed- , 

“ Confound the fellow’s impudence,” Major Pendennis said, 
as he took his candle, ‘‘where will the assurance of these people 
stop? ” Pen and his mother had a long tal^ that night, fUll of 
love» confidence, and laughter, and the boy somehow slept more 
soundly and woke up more easily than he had done for many 
months before. 


Before the great Mr. Dolphin quitted Chatteris, he not only 
made an advantageous engagement with Miss Fotheringay, but 
he liberally left with her a sum of money to pay off any debts 
’ which tlie little famil3' might have contracted duiing their stay 
in the place, and which, mainly tlirough the lady’s own economy 
and management, were not considerable. The small account 
with the spirit merchant, which Major Pendennis had settled, 
was the chief of Captain Costigan’s debts, and though the Cap- 
tain at one time talked about repaying every farthing of the 
money, it never appears that he executed his menace, nor did 
the laws of honor in the least call upon him to accomplish that 
threat. 

When Miss Costigan had seen all the outstanding bills paid 
to the uttermost shilling, she handed over the balance to her 
father, who bi’oke out into hospitalities to all his friends, gave 
the little Creeds more apples and gingerbread than he had ever 
bestowed upon them, so that the widow Creed ever after held 
the memory of her lodger in veneration, and the young ones 
wept bitterly when he went away ; and in a word managed the 
money so cleverly that it Was entirely expended before many 
days, and he was compelled to draw upon Mr. Dolphin for 
a sum to pay for travelling expenses when the time of tiheir 
departure arrived. 

There was held at an inn in that county town a weekly 
meeting of a festive, almost a riotous character, of a society of 
gentlemen who called tliemseives the Buccaneers. Some of 
the choice spirits of Chatteris belonged to this cheerful Club. 
Graves, the apothecary (than whom a better fellow never put a 
bipe in his mouth and smoked it). Smart, thi talented and 
humorous portrait-painter of High Street, Croker, an excellent 
Auctioneer, and the uncompromising Hicks, the able Editor for 
twenty-ttiree years of the County Chronicle and Chatteris Cham- 
pion, were amongst the crew of the Buccianeers, whom also 
Bhigley, the manager, liked to join of a Saturday evening, 

• whenever he received permission tVom his lady. 
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Costigan had been also an occasional 9nc«ineer. Bnt.a 
want of punctnajify of payments had of late somewhat excluded 
him from the Society, where he was subject to disagreeable re- 
marks from the landlord, who said that a Buccaneer who didn’t 
pay his shot was utterly unworthy to be a Marine Bandit. Bat 
when it became "known to the ’Ears, as the Clubbists called 
them^selves familiarlj’, that Miss Fotheringay had made a splen- 
did engagement, a great revolution of feeling took place in the 
Club regarding Captain Costigan. Solly, mine host of the 
Grapes, told the gents in the Buccaneers’ room one night how 
noble the Captain had beayved ; having been round and paid 
off all his ticks in Chatteris, including his score of three pound 
fourteen here — and pronounced that Cos was a good fellar, a 
gentleman at bottom, and he, Solly, had always said so, and 
finally worked upon the feelings of the Buccaneers to give the 
Captain a dinner. 

The banquet took place on the last night of Costigan’s stay 
at Chatteris, and was served m Solly’s accustomed manner. 
As good a plain dinner of old English fare as ever smoked on 
a table was prepared by Mrs. Sollj' ; and about eighteen gentle- 
men sat down to the festive board. Mr. Jabber (the eminent 
draper of High Street) was in the Chair, having the distin- 
guished guest of the Club on his right. The able and con- 
sistent Hicks officiated as croupier on the occasion ; most of 
the gentlemen of the Club were present, and H. Foker, Esq., 

and Spavin, JIsq., friends of Captain Costigan, were also 

participators in the entertainment, 'riie cloth having been 
drawn, the Chairman said, ‘“Costigan, there is wine, if you 
like,” but the Captain preferring punch, that liquor was voted 
by acclamation : and ‘ ‘ Non Nobis ” having been sung in ad- 
mirable style by Messrs. Bingley, Hicks, and Bullby (of the 
Cathedral choir, than whom a more jovial spirit “ ne’er tossed 
off a bumper or emptied a bowl”), tlie Chairman gave the 
health of the “King!” which was drunk with the loj'alty of 
Chatteris men, and then, without further circumlocution, pro- 
posed their friend “ Captain Costigan.” 

After tlie enthusiastic cheering, which rang through old 
Chatteris, hM subsided. Captain Costigan rose in reply, aifd 
mode a speech of twenty minutes, in which he was repeated 
overcome by his emotions. 

The gallant Captain said he must be pardoned for in<^tueir- 
ence, if bis heart was too full to speak. He was qnittiog a 
city celebrated for its antiquitee, its hospltalitee, the beaut^O 
Of its womeot the mauly fid^tee, gefierositee, and jovifdit^ of 
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its mea. (Cheers.) He was going from that ancient and 
venerable city, of which, while Mimoree held her sayt, he 
should never think without the fondest emotion, to a melhraw- 
polis where the talents of his daughter were about to have full 
play, and where he would watch over her like a guardian angel. 
He slxould never forget that it was at Cliatteris she had ac- 
quired the skill which she w’as about to exercise in another 
sphere, and in her name and his own, Jack Costigan thanked 
and blessed them. The gallant officer's speech was received 
with tremendous cheers. 

Mr. Hicks, Croupier, in a brilliant and energetic manner, 
proposed Miss Fotheringay’s health. 

' Captain Costigan returned thanks in a speech full of feeling 
and eloquence. 

Mr. Jubber proposed the Drama and the Chatteris Theatre, 
and Mr. Bingle}’ was about to rise, but was prevented by Cap- 
tain Costigan, who, as long connected witli the Chatteris Tliea- 
tre, and on behalf of his daughter, thanked the company. He 
informed them that he had l)een in garrison, at Gibraltar, and 
at Malta, and bad been at the taking of Flushing. The Duke 
of York was a patron of the Drama ; he had the honor of dining 
with His Royal Highness and the Duke of Kent many times ; 
and the former had justly been named the friend of the soldier. 
(Cheers.) 

The Arm}^ was then proposed, and Captain Costigan re- 
turned thanks. In the course of the night, he sang his well- 
known songs, “The Deserter,” “The Shan Van Voght,” 
“The Little Pig under the Bed,” and “The Vale of Avoca.” 
The evening was a great triumph for him — it ended. All 
triumphs and all evenings end. And the next day. Miss (\)sti- 
gan having taken leave of all lier friends, having been recon- 
ciled to Miss Rouncy, to wdiom she left a necklace and a white 
satin gown — the next day, he and Miss Costigan had places 
in the Competitor coach rolling by the gates of P^airoaks Lodge 
— and Pendennis never saw them. 

Tom Smith, the coachman, pointed out F'airoaks to Mr. 
Costigan, who sat on the box smelling of rum-and-water — 
and the Captain said it was a poor place — and added, “Ye 
should see Castle Costigan, County Mayo, me boy,'’ — which 
Tom said he should like 'very mucli to see. 

They were gone, and Pen had >iever seen them ! Ho only 
knew of their departure by its announcement in the county 
paper the next day : and straight galloped over to Chatteris to 
hear the tmth of this newrs. Thejr ^ere gone indeed. A card 
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of ‘‘I/odglngs to let,” was placed in the dear little familiar 
window. He rushed up into the room and viewed it over. He 
sat ever so long^in the old window-seat looking into the Dean’s 
Garden : whence he and Emily had so often looked out together. 
He walked, with a sort of teiTor, into her little empty bed- 
*room. It was swept out and prepared for new comers. The 
glass which had reflected her fair face w^as shining ready for 
her successor. The curtains la3^ square folded on the little 
bed : he flung himself down and buried his head on the vacant 
pillow. 

Laura had netted a purse into which his mother had put 
some sovereigns, and Pen had found it on his dressing-table 
that very morning. He gave one to the little servant w^ho had 
been used to wait upon the Costigans, and another to the chil- 
dren, because the}’ said tlicy were very fond of her. It was 
but a few months back, yet what N^ears ago it seemed since he 
had first entered that room ! He felt that it was all done. The 
very missing her at the coach had something fatal in it. Blank, 
weary, utterly wretched and lonely the poor lad felt. 

His mother saw' She w^as gone by his look when he came 
home. He was eager to fly too now, as were other folks round 
about Chatteris. Poor Sinirke w'anted to go away from the 
sight of the siren widow, Foker began to think he had had 
enough of Baymouth, and that a few supper parties at Saint 
Boniface w'ould not be uni^leasant. And Major Pendennis 
longed to be olf, and have a little pheasant-shooting at Still- 
brook, and get rid of all the annoyances and tracasseries of the 
village. The widow and Laura nervously set about the prepa- 
rations for Pen’s kit, and tilled trunks witli his books and linen. 
Helen wnote cards with the name of Arthur Pendennis, Esq., 
which were duly nailed on the boxes ; and at which both she 
and Laura looked wdth tearful, wistful C3'^es. It was not until 
long, long after he was gone, that Pen remembered Iioav constant 
and tender the a flection of these women had been, and how 
selfish his owm conduct was. 

A night soon comes, when the mail, wnth echoing horn and 
blazing lamps, stops at the lodge-gate of Fairoaks, and Pen’s 
trunks and his Uncle’s are placed on the roof of the carriage, 
into which the pair presently afterw^ards enter. Helen and 
Laura arc standing by the evergreens of the shrubbery, their 
figures lighted up b3" the coach lami)s; the guard cries 
right in another instant the carriage whirls onward ; the 
lights disappear, and Helen’s heart and prayers go with them. 
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tainted benedictions follow the departing boy. He has 
lefl^ home-nest in which he has been chafing, and whither, 
after his very first flight, he returned bleeding and wounded ; 
he is eager to go forth again and try his restless wings. 

How lonely the house looks without him! The corded 
trunks and book-boxes are there in his empty study. Laura 
asks -leave to come and sleep in Helen’s room : and when she 
has cried herself to sleep there, the mother goes softly into 
'Pen’s vacant chamber, and kneels down by the bod on v»’hicii 
the moon is shining, and there prays for her bo}’, as mothers 
only know how to plead. He knows that her pure blessings 
/are following him, as he is caivied miles away. 


CHAFfER XVII. 

ALMA MATER. 

Every man, however brief or inglorious may have been his 
academical career, must remember with kindness and tenderness 
the old university’- comrades and day s. The y ougg man’s life is 
just beginning : the boy’s lejiding strings arc cut, and he has 
all the novel delights and dignities of freedom. He has no idea 
of cares yet, or of bad health, or of roguery, or poverty, or 
to-morrow’s disappointment. The play has not been acted so 
often as to make him tired. Though the aftei’-drink, as we 
mechanically go on repeating it, is stale and bitter, how pure 
and brilliant was that first sparkling draught of pleasure ! — 
How the boy rashes at the cup, and with what a wild eagerness 
he drains it ! But old epicures who are cut off from the delights 
of the table, and are restricted to a poached egg and a glass of 
water, like to see people with good appetites ; and, as the next 
best thing to being amused at a pantomime one’s self is to see 
one’s children enjoy it, I hope there may be no degree of age 
or experience to which mortal may’ attain, when he shiall become 
such a glum philosopher, as not to be pleased by the sight of 
happy' y’outh. Coming back a few weeks since from a brief visit 
to the old University of Oxbridge, where my friend Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis passed some period of his life, I made the Journey id 
the raUroad by the side of a young fellow at preseot a student 
of ,S^int Boniface. He had got an exeea somehow, and was bant 
on a day’s lark in Xondon i he nOver stopped rat^ioglat^taikt 
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ing from the commencement of the journey until^its close (which 
was a great deal 4.00 soon for me, for I never was tired of listen- 
ing to the honest young fellow’s jokes and cheery laughter) ; 
and when we arrived at the terminus nothing would satisfy him 
but a Hansom cab, so that he might get into town the quicker, 
and plunge into the pleasures awaiting him there. Away the 
young lad went whirling, with joy lighting up his honest face ; 
and as for the reader’s humble servant, having but a small car- 
pet-bag, I got up on the outside of the omnibus, and sat there 
very contentedly between a Jew-pedlar smoking bad cigars, and 
a gentleman’s servant taking care of a poodle-clog, until we got 
•our fated complement of passengers and boxes, when the eoach^ 
man drove Icisurel}^ away. IVe weren’t in a hurry to get to 
towm. Neither one of us was particularly eager about rushing 
into that near smoking Babylon, or thought of dining at the 
€lub that night, or dancing at the Casino. Yet a few 3 "ears 
more, and my 3 " 0 ung friend of the railroad will be not a whit 
more eager. 

There were no railroads made when Arthur Pendennis went 
to the famous University of Oxbridge; but he drove thither in 
a well-appointed coach, filled inside and out with dons, gowms- 
nien, young freshmen alK)ut to enter, and their guardians, who 
were conducting them to the university. A fat old gentleman, 
in gray stockings, from the City, wdio sat by Major Pendennis 
inside the coach, having his pale-faced son opposite, w\as^4right- 
ened beyond measure, when he heard that the coach had been 
driven for a couple of stag(?s bj' young IMr. Foker, of Saint Boni- 
face College, who was the friend of all men, including coachmen, 
and could drive as well as Tom Hicks himself. Pen sat on 
the roof, examining coach, passengers, and country, with great 
delight and curiosity. His heart jumped with pleasure as the 
famous university came in view, and the magnificent prospect 
of venerable towers and pinnacles^ tall elms and shining river, 
spread before him. 

Pen had passed a few daj^s with his uncle at the Major’s 
lodgings, in Bury Street, before the}’^ set out for Oxbridge. 
]Major Pendennis thought that the lad’s wardrobe wanted re- 
newal ; and Arthur w as b}' no means averse to any plan which 
was to bring him new coats and waistooats. There was no end 
to the sacrifices which the self-denying uncle made in the youth’s 
behalf. liOndon was awfullj" lone^J^ The Pall Mall pavement 
was deserted ; the very red-jackets had gone out of town. There 
w^as scarce a face to be seen in the bow- windows of the clubs« 
The Major conducted his nephew into owe or two of those desert 

^ 11 
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Tnansions, aiid wrote down the lad’s name on the candidate-list 
of on^ of them ; and Arthur’s pleasure at this compliment on 
his guardian’s part was excessive. He read in the parchment 
volume his name and titles, as ‘‘ Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, of 
Fairoaks Lodge, shire, and Saint Boniface College, Ox- 

bridge ; proposed hy Major Pendennis, and seconded by Vis- 
count Colchicuin,” with a thrill of intense gratification. “ Yon 
will come in for ballot in about three y(»ars, hy wiiicli time you 
will have taken your degree,” the guardian said. Pen longed 
for the three years to be over, and surveyed the stucco-halls, 
and vast libraries, and drawing-rooms, as already’ his own prop- 
erty. The Major laughed sl 3 iy to see the pompous airs of the- 
simple young fellow, as he strutted out of the building. He 
and Foker drove down in the latter’s (^ab one day to the Grey 
Friars, and renewed acquaintance with some of their old com- 
rades there. The boys came crowding up to the cab as it stood 
1)3' the Gre}' Friars gates, where they w'cre entering, and ad- 
mired the chestnut horse, and the tights and livery and gravit}^ 
of Stoopid, the tiger. The bell for afternoon-school rang as 
the}' w'ere swaggering about the play-ground talking to their old 
cronies. The awful Doctor passed into school with his grammar 
in his hand. Foker slunk away uneasily at his i)resence, but 
Pen W'ent up blushing, and shook the dignitary by the hand. 
He laughed as he thought that Avell-remembered Latin Grammar 
had boxed his ears many a time. He M^as generous, good- 
natured, and, in a W'ord, perfectl}' conceited and satisfied with 
himself. 

Then the}' drove to the parental brew-house. Foker’s En- 
tire is composed in an enormous pile of buildings, not far from 
the Grey Friars, and the name of that well-known firm is gilded 
upon innumerable piilfiic-liousc signs, tenanted by its vassals in 
the neighborhood : the venerable junior partner and manager 
did honor to the young lord of the vats and his friend, and 
served them with silver llagons of browm-stoiit, so strong, thati 
you would have thought, not only the young mtui, l3but the very 
horse Mr. Harry Foker drove, w'as affected by the potency of 
the drink, for he rushed home to the w'cst-end of the town at a 
rapid pace, which endangered the pie-stalls and the women on 
the crossings, and brouglit the cab-steps into collision witli the 
posts at the street corners, and caused Stoopid to swing fear- 
fully on his board behind. 

The Major was quite pleased when Pen was with his young 
acquaintance ; listened to Mr. Foker’s aiiless stories with the 
greatest interest : gave the two boys a fine dinner at a Covent 
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Garden Coffee-house, whence they proceeded to the play ; but 
was above all happy when Mr. and Lady Agnes Fpjtoer, who 
happened to be in London, requested the pleasure of Major 
Pendennis and Mr. Arthur Pendennis’s company at dinner in 
Grosvenor Street. ‘‘Having obtained the entree into Lady 
Agues Foker’s house,’’ he said to Pen with an aftectionate sol- 
emnity which befitted the importance of the occasion, “it be- 
hoves you, my dear boy, to keep it. You must mind and lik-er 
neglect to call in Grosvenor Street when 3*011 come to London. 
I recommend 3^011 to road up carefull3*, in Debrett, the alliances 
and genealog}" of the Earls of Roshervillo, and if you can, to 
make some trifling allusions to the famil3% something historical, 
neat, and complimentaiy, and that sort of thing, which you, 
who have a poetic fanc3’, can do pretty well. Mr. Foker hi^ir 
self is a worthj" man, though not of high extraction or indeed 
much education. lie alvva3's makes a point of having some of 
the famil3" porter served round after dinner, which 3*011 will on 
no account refuse, and which I sliall drink myself, though all 
beer disagrees with me confouudedlj*.” And the heroic mart}*!* 
did actually sacriflce himself, as he said he would, on the da}" 
when the dinner took place, and old Mr. Foker, at the head of 
his table, made his usual joke about Foker’s Entire. We 
should all of us, I am sure, have liked to see the Major’s grin, 
when the worthy old gentleman made his time-honored joke. 

Lad}" Agues, who, wrapped up in Hariy, was the fondest 
of mothers, and one of the most good-natured though not the 
wisest of women, received her sou’s friend with great cordialit}" ; 
and astonished Pen by accounts of the severe course of studies 
which her darling bo}" was pursuing, and which she feared 
might injure his dear health. Foker the elder burst into a 
horse-laugh at some of these speeches, and the heir of the 
house winked his eye very kiiowingl}" at his friend. And Lady 
Agnes then going through her son’s history from the earliest 
time, and i$ 5 counting his miraculous sutterings in the measles 
and whooping-cough, his escape from drowning, the shocking 
tyrannies practised upon him at that horrid school, whither Mr. 
Foker would send him because he had been brought up there him- 
self, and she never would forgive that disagreeable Doctor, no 
never — Lady Agnes, we say, having prattled away for an hour 
incessantly about her son, voted the two Messieurs Pendenuis 
most agreeable men; and when the pheasants came with the, 
second course, which the Major praised as tlie very finest bir 4 a 
be ever saw, her ladyship said they came from Logwobd 
the Major knew perfectly well) and hoped that they would . both; 
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pay her a visit there — at Christmas, or when dear Harry waa 
at home for the vacations. 

God bless 3^011, niy dear bo3",” Pendennis said to Arthur, 
as the}^ were lighting their candles in Biny Street afterwards 
to go to bed. ‘‘You made that little allusion to Agincourt,, 
where one of the Roshervilles distinguished himself, very iieatl3" 
and well, although Lad3^ Agnes did not quite understand it : 
but it was excccdingl3" well for a beginner — though you 
oughtn’t to blush so, by the wav’' — and I beseech 3 011, 1113’ dear 
Arthur, to remember through life, that with an entrh — with a. 
good entree^ mind — it is just as easy for 3^011 to have good 
society as bad, and that it costs a man, when proj^orl}’ intro- 
duced, no more trouble or soins to keep a good footing in the 
best houses in London than to dine with a law3'er in Bedford 
Square. Mind this when 3'oa are at Oxbridge pursuing 3’our 
studies, and for Heaven’s sake be very particular in the acquaint- 
ances which 3’ou make. The premier pas in life is the most 
important of all — did you write to your mother to-day ? — No? 
— well, do, before you go, and call and ask Mr. Foker for a 
frank — They like it — Good night. God bless you.” 

Pen wrote a droll account of his doings in London, and the 
pla}', and the visit to the old Friars, and the brewery, and the 
party at Mr. Foker’s, to his dearest mother, who was sa3dng 
her pra3"ers at home in the lonely house at Fairoaks, lier heart 
full of love and tenderness unutterable for tlie boy : and she 
and Laura read that letter and tliose which followed, man3^ 
many times, and brooded over them as women do. It was the 
first step in life that Pen was making — Ah ! what a dangerous 
journe3" it is, and how the bravest may stumble and the strong- 
est fail. Brother wa) farer ! may you have a kind arm to sup- 
port yours on the path, and a friendly hand to succor those 
who fall beside you. May truth guide, mercy forgive at the 
end, and love accompany always. AVithout that lamp how 
blind the traveller would be, and how black and cheerless the 
journey ! 

So the coach drove up to that ancient and comfortable inn 
the Trencher, which stands in Main Street, Oxbridge, and Pen 
with delight and eagerness remarked, for the first time, gowns- 
men going about, chapel bells clinking (bells in Oxbridge are 
ringing from morning-tide till even-song,) — towers and pinna- 
cles rising calm and stately over the gables and antique house- 
roofs of the city. Previous communications had taken place 
between Doctor Portman on Pen’s part, and Mr. Buck, Tutor 
of Boniface, ou whose side Pen was entered ; and as soon m 
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Major Pendennis had arranged Ms personal appearance, so that 
it should make a satisfactory impression upon Pen’s tutor, the 
pair walked down Main Street, and passed the great gate and 
belfry-tower of Saint George’s Clollege, and so came, as they 
were directed, to Saint Boniface, where again Pen’s heart be- 
gan to beat as they entered at tlie wicket of the venerable ivy- 
mantled gate of tlie College. It is surmounted with an ancient 
dome* almost covered with creepers, and adorned with the efflgy 
of the Saint from whom the House takes its name, and many 
coats-of-arms of its roj al and noble benefactors. 

'riie porter pointed out a queer old tower at the comer of 
the quadrangle, by wluch Mr. Buck’s rooms were approached, 
and the two gentlemen walked across the square, the main fea- 
tures of which were at once and for ever stamped in Pen’s muid 
— the prett}’ fountain placing in the centre of the fair grass 
plats ; the tall chapel windows and buttresses rising to the 
right ; the hall, with its tapering lantern and oriel window ; the 
lodge, from the doors of which the Master issued awfully in 
rustling silks : the lines of the surrounding rooms pleasantly 
broken by carved chimneys, gray turrets, and quaint gables — 
all these Mr. Pen’s eyes drank in with an eagerness which 
belongs to first impressions; and Major Pendennis surveyed 
with that calmness which belongs to a gentleman who does not 
care for the picturesque, and whose eyes have been somewhat 
dimmed by the constant glare of the pavement of Pall Mall. 

Saint George’s is the great College of the University of 
Oxbridge, with its four vast quadrangles, and its beautiful hall 
and gardens, and the Georgians, as the men are called, wear 
gowns of a peculiar cut, and give themselves no small airs of 
superiority over all other young men. Little Saint Boniface 
is but a petty hermitage in comparison of the huge consecrated 
pile alongside of which it lies. But considering its size it has 
always kept an excellent name in the university. Its ton is 
veiy good : the best families of certain counties have time out 
of mind sent up their young men to Saint Boniface : the college 
livings are remarkably good, the fellowships easy ; the Boniface 
men had had more than their fair share of university honors ; 
their boat was third upon the river ; their chapel-choir is not 
inferior to Saint George’s itself ; and the Boniface ale the best 
in Oxbridge. In the comfortable old wainscoted College-Hall, 
and round about Roubilliac’s statue of Saint Boniface (who 
stands in an attitude of seraphic benediction over the uncom- 
monly good cheer of the fellow3>’ table) there are portraits of 
many most eminent Bonifacians. There is the learned Boctor 
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0lri^dle, who suffered in Henry VIII /s time, and Archbishop 
Bush who roasted him — there is Lord Chief Justice Hicks — 
the Duke of St. David’s, K.G., Chancellor of the Universitj'’ 
and Member of this College — Sprott the Poet, of whose fame 
the college is justly proud — Doctor Blogg, the late master, and 
friend of Doctor Johnson, who visited him at Saint Boniface — 
and other lawyers, scholars, and divines, whose portraitures 
look from the walls, or w'hose coats-of-arms shine in enierald 
and ruby, gold and azure, in the tall windows of the refectory. 
The venerable cook of the college is one of the best artists in 
Oxbridge, and the wine in the fellows’ room has long been 
famed for its excellence and abundance. 

Into this certainly not the least snugly sheltered arbor 
amongst the groves of Academe, Pen now found his way, lean- 
ing on his uncle’s arm, and they specdilj" reached Mr. Buck’s 
rooms, and were conducted into the apartment of that courteous 
gentleman. 

He had received previous information from Doctor Portman 
regarding Pem, with respect to whose family, fortune, and per- 
sonal merits the honest doctor liad spoken with no small en- 
thusiasm. Indeed Portman had described Arthur to the tutor 
as a young gentleman of some fortune and landed estate, of 
one of the most ancient families in the kingdom, and possess- 
ing such a character and genius as were sure, under proper 
guidance, to make him a credit to the college and the univer- 
sity.” Under such recommendations, the tutor was, of course, 
most cordial to the 3"oung fr(3shman and his guardian, invited 
the latter to dine in hall, where he would have the satisfaction 
of seeing his nephew wear his gown and cat his dinner for the 
first time, and requested the pair to take wine at his rooms 
after hall, and in consequence of tlie highly favorable report 

had received of Mr. Arthur Pendennis, said, he should be 
nappy to give him the best set of rooms to be liad in college — 
a gentleman-pensioner’s set, indeed, which were just luckily 
vacant. When a College Magnate takes the trouble to be 
polite, there is no man .more splendidly courteous. Immersed 
in their books, and excluded from the world by the gravity of 
their occupations, these reverend men assume a solemn mag- 
nificence of compliment in which the 3 ^ rustle and swell as in their 
grand robes of state. Those silks and brocades are not put on 
for all comers or every day. 

When the two gentlemen had taken leave of the tutor in hia 
study, and had returned to Mr. Buck’s ante-room, or lecture^ 
iy>om, a very handsome apartment, turkey carpeted, and hung 
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with excellent prints and richly framed pictures, they founds 
tutor’s servant already in waiting there, accompani<>d by a rosth 
Avitli a bag full *of caps and a number of gowns, from which 
Ten might select a cap and gown for himself, and the servant, 
no doubt, w^ould get a commission proportionable to the service 
*done by him. Mr. Pen was all in a tremor of pleasure as the 
bustling tailor tried on a gown, and pronounced that it was an 
excellent fit ; and then he put the pretty college cap on, in rather 
a dandified manner, and somewhat on one side, as he had seen 
Fiddicombe, the 3^oungest master at Grej’ Friars, wear it. 
And he inspected the entire costume with a great deal of satis- 
faction in one of the great gilt mirrors which ornamented Mr. 
Buck’s lecture-room : for some of these college divines are no 
more above looking-glasses than a lady is, and look to the set 
of their gowns and caps quite as anxiousl^y as folks do of the 
lovelier sex. 

Then Davis, the skip or attendant, led the wa^^, keys in 
liand, across the quadrangle, the Major and Pen following him, 
the latter blushing, and pleased with his new academical habili- 
ments, across the quadrangle to the rooms which were destined 
for the freshman ; and which were vacated by the retreat of the 
gentleman-pensioner, Mr. Spicer. The rooms were veiy com- 
fortable, with large cross l)eains, high wainscots, and small 
windows in deep embrasures. Mr. Spicer’s furniture was there, 
and to be sold at a valuation, and Major Pendennis agreed on 
liis nephew’s behalf to take the availa])le part of it, laughingly 
however declining (as, indeed. Pen did for his own part) six 
sporting prints, and four groups of opcra-danccrs with gau^e 
draperies, which formed the late occupant’s pictorial collection. 

Then they went to hall, where Pen sat down and ate his 
commons with his brotlier freshmen, and the Major took his 
l)lace at the high-table along with the college dignitaries and 
other fathers or guardians of j’outh, who had come up with their 
sons to Oxbridge ; and after all they went to Mr. Buck’s to 
take wine ; and after wine to chapel, where the Major sat with 
great gravity in the npper place, having a fine view of the Mas- 
ter in his carved throne or stall under the organ-loft, where 
that gentleman, the learned Doctor Donne, sat magnificent, 
with his great pi\aycr-book before him, an image of stajtuesque 
piety and rigid devotion. All the young freshmen behaved 
with gravity and decorum, but Pen was shocked to see thet 
atrocious little J’oker, who came in very late, and half a dozen 
of liis comrades in the gentlcmen-pensioners’ scats, girling 
and talking as if they had been in so many stalls at the Opefilf 
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Pen could hardly sleep at night in his bedroom at the 
Trencher : so anxious was he to begin his eulloge life, and lo 
get into his own apartments. What did he think about, as lie 
lay tossing and awake? Was it about his mother at home; 
the pious soul whose life was bound up in his? Yes, let us 
hope he thought of her a little. Was it about Miss Fotherin- 
gay, and his eternal passion, which had kept him awake so 
many nights, and created such wretchedness and such longing? 
lie had a trick of blushing, and if 5'ou had been in the room, 
and the candle had not been out, you might have seen the youtli’s 
countenance redden more than once, as he broke out into pas- 
sionate incoherent exclamations regarding that luckless event of 
his life. His uncle’s lessons had not been thrown away upon 
him ; the mist of passion had passed from his eyes now, and he 
saw her as she was. To think that he, Pendennis, had been en- 
slaved by such a woman, and then jilted by her ! that he should 
have stooped so low, to be trampled on in the mire ! that there 
was a time in his life, and that but a few months back, when ho 
was willing to take Costigan for his father-in-law ! — 

“Poor old Smirke ! ” Pen presently laughed out — “well, 
I’ll write and tiy and console the poor old boy. Tie won’t die 
of his passion, ha, ha ! ” The Ma jor, had he been awake, 
might have heard a score of such ejaculations uttered by Pen 
as he lay awake and restless through the first night of his resi- 
dence at Oxbridge. 

It would, perhaps, have b(!cn better for a youth, the battle 
of whose life was going to begin on the morrow, to have passed 
the eve in a different sort of vigil ; but the world had got hold 
of Pen in the shape of his selfish old INlentor : and those who 
have any interest in his character, must have perceived ere now, 
that this lad was very weak as well as very impetuous, very 
vain as well as very hank, and if of a generous disposition, 
not a little selfish, in the midst of his profuseness, and also 
rather fickle, as all eager pursuers of self-gratification are. 

The six-months’ passion had aged him very considerably. 
There was an immense gulf between Pen tlie victim of love, 
and Pen the innocent boy of eighteen, sighing after it : and so 
Arthur Pendennis had all the experience and superioritj^, besides 
that command which afterwards conceit and imperiousness of 
disposition gave him over the 3’^oung men with whom he now 
began to live. 

He and his uncle passed the morning with great satisfaction 
in making purchases for the better comfort of the apartments 
which the lad was about to occupy* Mr. Spicer’s china and 
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glass were in a dreadfully dismantled condition, his lamps 
smashed, and his book-cases by no means so spacious as those 
shelves which would be requisite to receive the contents of the 
boxes which were lying in the hall at Fairoaks, and which 
.were addressed to Arthur in the hand of poor Helen. 

The boxes arrived in a few days, that his mother had packed 
with so much care. Pen was touched as he read the superscrip- 
tions in the dear well-known hand, and he arranged in, their 
proper places all the books, his old friends, and all the linen 
and table-cloths which Helen had selected from the famil}' stock, 
and all the jam-pots which little Laura had bound in straw, and 
the hundred simple gifts of home. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

PENDENNIS OF BOKIFACE. 

OuK friend Pen was not sorry when his Mentor took leave 
of the young gentleman on the second day after the arrival of 
the pair in Oxbridge, and we may be sure that the Major on 
his part w^as very glad to have discharged his duty, and to have 
the duty over. More than three months of precious time had 
that martyr of a Major given up to his nephew — Was ever 
selfish man called upon to make a greater sacrifice? Do you 
know man}^ men or Majors who would do as much? A man 
will lay down his head, or peril his life for his honor, but let us 
be shy how we ask him to give up his ease or his heart’s desire. 
Very few of us can bear that trial. Let us give the Major due 
credit for his conduct during the past quarter, and own that he 
has quite a right to be pleased at getting a holiday. Fokcr 
and Pen saw him off in the coach, and the former youth gave 
particular orders to the coachman to take care of that gentleman 
inside. It pleased the elder Peiidennis to have his nephew in 
the company of a young fellow who would introduce him to the 
best set of the university. The Major rushed off to London 
and thence to Cheltenham, from which watering-place he de- 
scended upon some neighboring great houses, whereof the 
families were not gone abroad, and where good shooting and 
company were to be had. 

We are not about to go through young Pen’s academical 
career very minutely. Alas, the life of such boys docs not bear 
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telling altoge^er. I wish it did. 1 ask 5 ’on, docs yours? As 
long as what we call our honor is clear, 1 suppose your mind is 
prett}’' easy. Women are pure, but not men. Women are un- 
selfish, but not men. And I would not wish to say of poor 
Arthur Pendennis that he was worse than liis neighbors, only 
that his neighbors are bad for the most part. Let us have the 
candor to own as much at least. Can you point out ten spot- 
less men of your acquaintance? Mine is pretty large, but 1 
can’t find ten saints in the list. 

During the first term of Mr. Pen’s university life, he attended 
classical and mathematical lectures with tolerable assiduity ; 
but discovering before very long time that he liad little taste or 
genius for the pursuing of the exact sciences, and being perhaps 
rather annoyed that one or two very vulgar young men, who 
did not even use straps to their trousers so as to cover the 
abominably thick and coarse shoos and stockings which they 
wore, beat him completely in the lecture-room, he gave up his 
attendance at that course, and announced to his fond parent 
that he proposed to devote himself exclusively to the cultivation 
of Greek and Roman Literature. 

Mrs. Pendennis was, for her part, quite satisfied that her 
darling boy should pursue that branch of learning for which he 
had the greatest inclination ; and only besought him not to ruin 
his health by too ranch study, for she liad heard the most mel- 
ancholy stories of young students ^\ho, by over fatigue, had 
brought on brain-fevers and perished untimely in the midst of 
their university career. And Pen’s health, which was always 
delicate, was to be regarded, as she Justly said, beyond all con- 
siderations or vain honors. Pen, although not aware of any 
lurking disease which was likely to endanger his life, yet kindly 
promised his mamma not to sit up reading too late of nights, 
and stuck to his word in this rcs])e< t with a great deal more 
tenacity of resolution than he exliibit(‘d upon some other occa- 
sions, when ))erhaps he was a little remiss. 

Presently he began too to find that he learned little good in 
the classical lecture. His fellow-Htndents tliere were too dull, 
as in mathematics they were too learned for him. Mr. Buck, 
the tutor, was no better a scholar than many a fifth-form bo}'' at 
Grey Friars ; might have some stupid humdrum notions about 
the metre and grammatical construction of a passage of .^iEschy- 
lus or Aristophanes, but had no more notion of the poetry than 
BIrs, Binge, his bed-maker ; and Pen grew weary of hearing 
the dull students and tutor blunder through a few lines of a 
play, which he could read in a tenth part of the time which they 
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gave to it. After all, private reading, as he began to perceive, 
was the only sUdy which was really profitable to a man ; and 
he announced to his mamma that lie should read by himself a 
great deal more, and in public a great deal less. That excel- 
lent woman knew no more about Homer tlian she did about 
Algebra, but she was quite contented with Pen’s arrangements 
regarding his course of studies, and felt perfectly confident that 
her dear boy would get the place which he merited. 

Pen did not come home until after Christmas, a little to the ^ 
fond mother’s disappointment, and Laura’s, who was longing 
for him to make a line snow fortification, such as he had made 
three winters before. But he was invited to Logwood, Lad}^ 
Agnes Foker’s, where there wore private theatricals, and a guy 
(yhristmas party of very fine folks, some of them whom Major 
Peiidennis would on no account have his nephew neglect. How- 
ever, he staj’ed at home for the last three weeks of the va- 
cation, and Lama had the opportunitj^ of remarking what a 
quantity of fine new clothes he brought with him, and his 
mother admired his improved appearance and manly and de- 
cided tone. 

He did not come home at Easter ; but when he arrived for 
the long vacation, he brought more smart clothes ; appearing 
ill the niorning in wonderful shooting-jackets, with remarkable 
buttons; and in the e\eiuiig in gorgeous velvet waistcoats, 
with riclily embroidered cravats, and curious linen. And as 
she pried about his room, she saw, oh, such a beautiful dressing- 
case, with silver mountings, and a quantity of lovely rings and 
jewelleiy. And he had a new French watcli and gold chain, in 
place of the big old chronometer, with its bunch of jingling 
seals, whicli had hung from the fob of elohn Pendennis, and liy 
the second-hand of which the defunct doctor had felt many a 
patient’s pulse in his time. It was but a few months back Pen 
bad longed for this watch, wdiich he thought the most splendid 
and august time-piece in the w^orld ; and just before he w’^ent to 
college, Helen had taken it out of her trinket-box (where it had 
remained unwound since the death of her husband) and given 
it to Pen with a solemn and apjiropriate little speech respecting 
his father’s virtues and the proper use of time. This portly 
and valuable chronometer Pen now pronounced to be out of 
date, and indeed, made some comparisons between it and a 
warming-pan, which Laura thought disrespectful, and he left 
the watch in a drawer, in the company of soiled primrose gloves^, 
cravats which had gone out of favor, and of that other school 
watch which has once before been mentioned in this history* 
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Our old friend, Rebecca, Pen pronounced to be no longer up to 
his weight, and swapped her away for another and more power- 
ful horse, for which he had to pa}' rather a heavy figure. Mrs. 
Pendennis gave the boy the money for the new horse ; and Laura 
cried when Rebecca was fetched away. 

Also Pen brought a large box of cigars branded Cohrados^ 
Afrancesados^ Telescopios^ Fudson Oxford Street, or by. some 
such strange titles, and began to consume these not only about 
the stables and green-houses, where they were very good for 
Helen’s plants, but in his own study, — which practice his 
mother did not at first approve. But he was at work upon a 
prize-poem, he said, and could not compose without his cigar, 
and quoted the late lamented Lord Byron’s lines in favor of the 
custom of smoking. As he was smoking to such good purpose, 
his mother could not of course refuse permission : in fact, the 
good soul coming into the room one day in the midst of Pen’s 
labors (he w'as consulting a novel which had recently appeared, 
for the cultivation of the light literature of his own country as 
well as of foreign nations became every student) — Helen, w'c 
say, coming into the room and finding Pen on the sofa at this 
work, rather than disturb him went for a light-box and his 
cigar-case to his bedroom which was adjacent, and actually 
put the cigar into his mouth and lighted the match at which he 
kindled it. Pen laughed, and kissed his mother’s hand as it 
hung fondly over the back of the sofa. Dear old mother,” he 
said, “ if I were to tell you to burn the house down, I think you 
would do it.” And it is very likely that Mr. Pen was right, 
and that the foolish woman would have done almost as much 
for him as he said. 

Besides the works of English “ light literature” which this 
diligent student devoured, he brought down boxes of the light 
literature of the neighboring country of France : into the leaves 
of which when Helen dipped, she read such things as caused 
her to open her eyes witli wonder. But Pen showed her that 
it was not he who made the books, though it was absolutely 
necessary that he should keep up his French by an acquaint- 
ance with the most celebrated writers of the day, and that it was 
as clearly his duty to read the eminent Paul de Kock, as to 
study Swift or Moliere. And Mrs. Pendennis yielded with a 
sigh of perplexity. But Miss Laura was warned off the books, 
both by his anxious mother, and that rigid moralist Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis himself, who, however he might be called upon to 
study every branch of literature in order to form his mind and 
to perfect iiis style, would by no means prescribe such a course 
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of reading to a j^oung lady whose business in life was very 
different. 

In the course of this long vacation Mr. Pen drank up the 
bin of claret which his father had laid in, and of which we 
have heard the son remark that there was not a headache in a 
hogshead ; and this wine being exhausted, he wrote for a fur- 
ther supply to “ his wine merchants,’* Messrs. Binney and 
Latham of Mark Lane, London : from whom, ind(^ed, old 
Doctor Portman had recommended Pen to get a supply of 
port and sherry on going to college. ^^You will have, no 
doubt, to entertain your 3 ’oung friends at Boniface with wine 
partitas,” the honest rector had remarked to the lad. “They 
used to be customary at college in my time, and I would ad- 
vise you to employ an honest and respectable house in London 
for j’our small stock of wine, rather than to have recourse to 
the Oxbridge tradesmen, whose liquor, if I remember rightlj', 
W'as both deleterious in quality and exorbitant in price.” And 
the obedient young gentleman took the Doctor’s advice, and 
patronized Messrs. Binney and Latham at the rector s sug- 
gestion. 

8o when he wrote orders for a stock of wine to be sent down 
to the cellars at I'airoaks, he hinted that IMessrs. IL and L. 
might send in his university account for wine at the same time 
with the Fairoaks bill. The poor widow was frightened at the 
amount. But Pen laughed at her old-fashioned views, said 
that the bill was moderate, that everybody drank claret and 
champagne now, and, finally, the widow paid, feeling dimlj' 
that the expenses of her household were increasing considera- 
bly'', and that her narrow income w^ould scarce suffice to meet 
them. But they were only occasional. Pen merely came home 
for a few weeks at the vacation. Laura and she might pinch 
when he was gone. In the brief time he was with them ought 
they not to make him happy ? 

Arthur’s own allowances were liberal all this time ; indeed, 
much more so than those of the sons of far more wealthy men. 
Years before, the thrifty and affectionate John Pendennis, 
whose darling project it had ever been to give his son a uni- 
versity education, and those advantages of which his own 
father’s extravagance had deprived him, had begun laying hy 
a store of money which he called Arthur’s Education Fund. 
Year after year in his book his exfecutors found entries of 
sums vested as A.E.F., and during the period subsequent to 
her husband’s decease, and before Pen’s entry at college, the 
widow had added sundiy sums to this fund, so that when 
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Arthur went up to Oxbridge it reached no inconsiderable 
amount. Let him be liberall3^ allowanced, . was Major Pen* 
dennis’s maxim. Let him make his first entree into the world 
as a gentleman, and take his place witli men of good rank and 
station ; after giving it to him, it will be his own duty to hold 
it. There is no such bad polic}’ as stinting a^'bo^" — or putting 
him on a lower allowance than his fellows. Arthur will have 
to face the world and fight for himself presently. Meanwhile 
we shall have procured for him good friends, gentlemanly hab- 
its, and have him well backed and well trained against the time 
when the real struggle comes. And these liberal opinions the 
Major probably advanced both because they were just, and be- 
cause he was not dealing with his own money. 

Thus young Pen, the only son of an estated country gen- 
tleman, with a good allowance, and a gentlemanlike bearing 
and person, looked to be a lad of much more consequence than 
he was reall}’ ; and was held by the Oxbridge authorities, 
tradesmen, and under-graduates, as quite a young buck and 
member of the aristocracy. Ilis manner was frank, brave, 
and perhaps a little impertinent, as becomes a high-spirited 
j'oiith. He was perfectly generous and free-handed with his 
monej', which seemed pretty plentiful. He loved joviality, 
and had' a good voice for a song. Boat-racing had not risen 
in Pen’s time to the Jureiir which, as we are given to under- 
stand, it has since attained in the university ; and riding and 
tandem-driving were the fashions of the ingenuous youth. Pen 
rode well to hounds, appeared in pink, as became a J’oung 
buck, and not particularly extravagant in equestrian or any 
other amusement, yet managed to run up a fine bill at Nile’s, 
the livery stable-keeper, and in a number of other quarters. 
In fact, this lucky young gentleman hail almost every taste to 
a considerable degree. He was very fond of books of all 
sorts: Doctor Portman had taught him to like rare editions, 
and his own taste led him to like beautiful bindings. It was 
marvellous what tall copies, and gilding, and marbling, and 
blind-tooling, the booksellers and binders put upon Pen’s 
book-shelves. He had a very fair taste in matters of art, and 
a keen relish for prints of a high school — none of your 
French Opera Dancers, or tawdry Racing Prints, such as had 
delighted the simple eyes of Mr. Spicer, his predecessor — but 
your Stranges, and Rembrandt-etchings, and Wilkies before 
the letter, with which his apartments were furnished presently 
in the most perfect good taste, as was allowed in the univer- 
sity, where tliis young fellow got no small reputatm. We 
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have mentioned that he exhibited a certain partiality for rings^, 
jewellery, and fine raiment of all sorts ; and it must be owned 
that Mr. Pen, during his time at tfie university, was rather a 
dressy man, and loved to array himself in splendor. He and 
his polite frient^would dress themselves out with as much 
care in order to '^o and dine at each other's rooms, as other 
folks .would who were going to enslave a mistress. They said 
he used to wear rings over his kid gloves, which he always 
denies ; but what follies will not youth perpetrate with its own 
admirable gravit3" and simplicit} ? That he took perfumed 
baths is a truth ; and he used to sa}^ that he took them after 
meeting certain men of a very low set in hall. 

In Pen’s second year, when Miss Fothcringay made her 
chief hit in London, and scores of prints were published of her, 
Pen had one of these hung in his bedroom, and confided to the 
men of his set how awfully, how wildly, how madly, how pas* 
sionatelj% he had loved that woman. lie showed them in con- 
fidence the verses that ho had written to her, and his brow 
would darken, his eyes roll, his chest heave with emotion as 
he recalled that fatal period of his life, and described the woes 
and agonies which he had suffered. The verses were copied 
out, handed about, sneered at, admired, passed from coterie to 
coterie. There are few things which elevate a lad in the esti- 
mation of his brother boys, moi'c than to have a character for 
a great apd romantic passion. Perhaps there is something 
noble in it at all times — among very young men, it is con- 
sidered heroic — Pen was pronounced a tremendous fellow. 
They said he had almost committed suicide : that he had 
fought a duel with a baronet about her. Freshmen pointed 
him out to each other. As at the promenade time at two 
o’clock he swaggered out of college, surrounded by his cronies, 
he was famous to behold. He was elaborately attired. He 
would ogle the ladies who came to lionize the University, and 
passed before him on the arms of happ}" gownsmen, and give 
ins opinion upon their personal charms, or their toilettes, with 
the gravity of a critic whose experience entitled him to speak 
with authority. Men used to say that they had been walking 
with Pendennis, and were as pleased to be seen in his company 
as some of us would be if we walked with a duke down Pall 
Mall. He and the Proctor capped each other as they met, as 
if they were rival powers, and the men hardly knew which was 
the greater. 

in fact, in the course of his second year, Arthur Pendennis 
nad become one of the men of fashion in the university. lt\^ 
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curious to watch that facile admiration, and simple fidelity o? 
youth. They hang round a leader: and wonder at him, and 
love him, and imitate him. No generous boy ever lived, I 
suppose, that has not had some wonderment of admiration for 
another boy ; and Monsieur Pen at Oxbridge,, had his school, 
his faithful band of friends, and his rivals. ‘When the young 
men heard at the haberdashers’ shops that Mr. Pendonnis, of 
Boniface, had just ordered a crimson satin cravat, you would 
see a couple of dozen crimson satin cravats in JMain Street in 
the course of the week — and Simon, the Jeweller, wac known 
to sell no less than two gross of Pendennis [)ins, from a pat- 
tern which the young gentleman had selected in his shop. 

Now if any person witli an arithmetical turn of mind wdll 
take the trouble to calculate what a sum of money it would cost 
a young man to indulge freely in all the above propensities 
which we have said Mr. Pen possessed, it will be seen that a 
young fellow, with such liberal tastes and amusements, must 
needs in the course of two or three years spemd or owe a very 
handsome sum of monej'. We have said our friend Pen had 
not a calculating turn. No one propensity of his was outra- 
geously extravagant : and it is certain that Paddington’s tailor’s 
account; Guttlebury’s cook’s bill for dinners; l)ill(\v Tandy’s 
bill with Finn, the print-seller, for Raphael-Morgiiens, and 
Landseer proofs, and \W>rmall’s dealings with Parkton, the 
great bookseller, for Aldinc editions, black-letter folios, and 
richly illuminated Jlissals of the XVI. Century ; and Snaffle’s 
or Foker’s score with Nile the horse-dealer, w^erc, each and all 
of them, incomparably greater than any little bills which Jlr. 
Pen might run up with the above-mentioned tradesmen. But 
Pendennis of Boniface had the advantage over all these young 
gentlemen, his friends and associates, of a universality of taste : 
and whereas j^oung Lord Paddington did not care two-pence for 
the most beautiful print, or to look into any gilt frame that had 
not a mirror within it ; and Guttlebury did not mind in the 
least how he was dressed, and had an aversion for horse exer- 
cise, nay a terror of it ; and Snaffle never read any printed 
works but the “ Racing Calendar,” or Bell’s Life,” Oj. jared 
for any manuscript except his greasj^ Ifttle scrawl of a netting* • 
book : — our catholic-minded young friend occupied himself in 
every one of the branches of science or pleasure above-men- 
tioned, and distinguished himself tolerably in each. 

Hence young Pen got a prodigious reputation in the univer- 
sity, and was hailed as a sort of Crichton ; and as for the 
English verse prize, in competition for which we have seen him 
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busily engaged at Fairoaks, Jones of Jesus carried it that year 
certainly, but the •undergraduates thought Pen’s a much finer 
poem, and he had his verses printed at his own expense, anc 
distributed in gilt morocco covers amongst his acquaintance. 
L found a copy of A lately in a dusty corner of Mr. Pen’s book- 
cases, and have it^efore me this minute, bound up in a collec- 
tion of. old Oxbridge tracts, university statutes, prizer poems by 
successful and unsuccessful candidates, declamations recited in 
the college chapel, speeches delivered at the Union Debating 
Society, and inscribed by Arthur with his name and college, 
Pendennis — Boniface ; or presented to him by his affectionate 
friend Thompson or Jackson, the author. How strange tlie 
epigraphs look in those half-boyish hands, and what a thrill the 
sight of the documents gives one after the lapse of U few lus- 
tres ! How fate, since that time, has removed some, estranged 
others, dealt awfully with all. Many a hand is cold that wrote 
those kindly memorials, and that we pressed in the confident 
and generous grasp of youthful friendsliip. Wiiat passions our 
friendships were in those old days, how artless and void of 
doubt ! How the arm you were never tired of having linked in 
yours under the fair college avenues or by the river side, where 
it washes Magdalen Gardens, or Clirist Church Meadows, or 
winds by Trinity and King’s, was withdrawn of necessity, when 
you entered presently the world, and each parted to push and 
struggle for himself tlirougli the great mob on the way through 
life ! Arc we the same men now that wrote those inscriptions 
— that read those poems? that delivered or heard those essays 
and speeches so simple, so pompous, so ludicrously solemn ; 
l)arodied so artlessly from books, and spoken with smug chubby 
faces, and such an admirable ai)ing of wisdom and gravity? 
Here is the book before me : it is scarcely fifteen years old. 
Here is Jack moaning with despair and Byronic misanthropy, 
whose career at the university was one of unmixed milk-punch. 
Here is Tom’s daring Essay in defence of suicide and of repub- 
licanism in general, apropos of the death of Roland and the 
Girondins — Tom’s, who wears the starchest tie in all tlie 
diocese, and would go to Sinithfield rather that eat a beefsteak 

on a Friday in Lent. Here is Bob, of the Circuit, who 

has made a fortune in Railroad Committees, — bellowing out 
with Tancred and Godfrey, “On to the breach, ye soldiers of 
the cross, Scale the red wall and swim the choking foss. Ye 
dauntless archers, twang your cross-bows well ; On, bill and 
battle-axe and mangonel ! Ply battering-ram and hurtling 
catapult, Jerusalem is ours id Dens vuli"' After which oomM 
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a mellifluous description of the gardens of Sharon and the maids 
of Salem, and a prophecy that roses shall deck the entire coun- 
try of SjTia, and a speedy reign of peace be established — all 
in undeniably decasyllabic lines, and the queerest aping of 
sense and sentiment and poetry. And them are Essays and 
Poems along with these grave parodies, an<P'boyish exercises 
(which are at once frank and false, and so mirthful, yet, some- 
how, so mournful), by youthful hands, that shall never write 
more. Fate has interposed darkly, and the young voices are 
silent, and the eager brains have ceased to work. This one 
had genius and a great descent, and seemed to be destined for 
honors which now are of little worth lo him : that had virtue, 
learning, genius — eveiy facult3’^ and endowment which might 
secure love, admiration, and worldly fame : an obscure and 
solitarj’ churchyard contains the grave of many Ibnd hopes, and 
the pathetic stone which bids them farewell. I saw the sun 
shining on it in the fall of last year, and heard the sweet village 
choir raising anthems round about. What boots whether it be 
Westminster or a little country spire which covers j^our ashes, 
or if, a few days sooner or later, the world forgets you ? 

Amidst these friends then, and a host more, Pen passed more 
than two brilliant and happj" years of his life. He had his fill 
of pleasure and popularity. No dinner or supper party was 
complete without him ; and Pen’s jovial wit, and Pen’s songs, 
and dashing courage, and frank and manly bearing, charmed all 
the undergraduates. Though he became tluj favorite and leader 
of young men who were much his superiors in wealth and 
station, he was much too gemerons to endeavor to propitiate 
them hy anj- meanness or cringing on his own part, and would 
not neglect the humblest man of his acquaintance in order to 
curry favor with the richest j^oung grandee in the university. 
His name is still remembered at the Union Debating Club, as 
one of the brilliant orators of his day. By the way, from having 
been an ardent Tory in his Freshman’s year, his principles took 
a sudden turn afterwards, and he became a liberal of the most 
violent order. He avowed himself a Dantonist, and asserted 
that Louis the Sixteenth was served right. And as for Charles 
the First, he vowed that he would chop off that monarch’s head 
with his own right hand were he then in the room at the Union 
Debating Club, and had Cromwell no other executioner for the 
traitor. He and Lord Magnus Charters, the Marquis of Run- 
nymede’s son, before mentioned, were the most truculent repub- 
licans of their day. 

There are reputations of this sort made quite independent of 
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the colle^ate hierarchy, in tlie republic of gownsmen. A man 
may be famous in the Honor-lists and entirely unknown to the 
undergraduates : who elect kings and chieftains of their own, 
whom they admire and obey, as negro-gangs have private black 
sovereigns in their own bod 3 ', to whom they pay an occult 
obedience, besid^ that which thej’ publicly profess for their 
owners and drivers. Among the young ones Pen became fa- 
mous and popular : not tliat he did much, but there was a 
general determination that he could do a great deal if he chose. 
“ Ah, if Pendennis of Boniface would but tr}’,” the men said, 
“ he might do anything.” He was backed for the Greek Ode 
won by Smith of Trinity ; everybod3' was sure he would have 
the Latin hexameter prize which Brown of St. John’s, however, 
carried off, and in this wa3- one universitv honor after another 
was lost by him, until, after two or three failures. Mr. Pen ceased 
to compete. But he got a declamation prize in his own college, 
and brought home to his mother and Lanra at Fairoaks a set 
of prize-books begilt with the college arms, and so big, well- 
bound, and magnificent, that these ladies thought there had 
been no such prize ever given in a college before as this of 
Pen’s, and that lie had w'on the very largest honor which Ox- 
bridge was capable of awarding. 

As vacation after vacation and term after term passed awav 
without the desired news that Pen had sat for an3' scholarship 
or won any honor. Doctor Portman grew mightil3’ gloomy ir 
his behavior towards Arthur, and .adopted a sulk3' grandeur o- 
depjortment towards him, which the lad returned by a similar 
haughtiness. One vacation he di<l not call upion the Doctor at 
all, much to his mother’s anno3'ance, who thought that it was a 
privilege to enter the Bcctor3-iiouse at Clavering, and listened 
to Dr. Portman’s antique jokes and stories, though ever so 
often repeated, with unfailing veneration. ‘ ‘ I cannot stand the 
Doctoris patronizing air,” Pen said. “ He’s too kind to me, a 
great deal too fatherly. I have seen in the world better men 
than him, and I am not going to bore myself b3’ listening to 
his dull old stories.” The tacit feud between Pen and the 
Doctor made the widow nervous, so that she too avoided 
Portman, and was afraid to go to the Rectoiy when Arthur was 
at home. 

One Sunday in the last long vacation, the wretched boy 
pushed his rebellious spirit so far as not to go to church, and 
he was seen at the gate of the Clavering Arms sm<^ng 4 
cigar, in the face of the congregation as it issued ftom St, 
Mary’s. There was an awftjl sensation in the village soctefj'i 
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Portman prophesied Pen’s ruin after that, and groaned in spirit 
over the rebellious young prodigal. 

So did Helen tremble in her heart, and little Laura — Laura 
had grown to be a fine young stripling by this time, graceful 
and fair, clinging round Helen and worshipping her, with a pas- 
sionate afiection. Both of these women felt that their boy was 
changed. He was no longer the artless Pen of old days, so 
brave, so artless, so impetuous, and tender. His face looked 
careworn and haggard, his voice had a deeper sound, and tones 
more sarcastic. Care seemed to be pursuing him ; but he only 
laughed when his mother questioned him, and parried \wr 
anxious queries with some scornful jest. Nor did he spend 
much of his vacations at home ; he w^mt on visits to one 
great friend or another, and scared the (|uiet i)air at Fairoaks 
by stories of great houses whither he had been invited, and by 
talking of lords without their titles. 

Honest Harry Foker, who had been the means of introducing 
Arthur Pendennis to that set of young men at the university, 
from whose society and coniu'ctions Arthur’s uncle expected 
that the lad wonhl get so nnu^h bcuiefit ; who had called for 
Arthur’s first song at his first su[)per-part^ ; and who had pre- 
sented him at the Barmecide C’lub, where none but the very 
best men of Oxbridge were admitted (it consisted in Pen’s time 
of six noblemen, eight gentlemen-pensioners, and tw'clvo of the 
most select commoners of the university), soon found himself 
left far behind by the young freshman in the fashionable world 
of Oxbridge, and being a generous and worthy fellow, without 
a spark of envy in his composition, was exceeding!}" pleased at 
the success of his young protege^ and admired Pen quite as much 
as any of the other youth did. It was he who followed Pen now-, 
and quoted his sayings ; learned his songs, and retailed them 
at minor supper-parties, and was never weary of hearing them 
from the gifted young poet’s own mouth — for a good deal of 
the time which Mr. I’en might have employed much more ad- 
vantageously in the pursuit of the regular scholastic studies, 
was given up to the composition of secular ballads, which he 
sang about at parties according to universitj" wont. 

It had been as well for Arthur if the honest Foker had re- 
mained for some time at college, for, with all his vivacity, he 
was a prudent young man, and often curbed Pen’s propensity 
to extravagance : but Foker’s collegiate career did not last very 
long after Arthur’s entrance at Boniface. Repeated difiTerences 
with the university authorities caused Mr. Foker to quit Ox- 
bridge in an untinxcly manner. He would persist in attending 
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races on the neighboring Hungerford Heath, in spite of the 
injunctions of hi§ academic superiors. He never could be got 
to frequent the chapel of the college with that regularity of 
piety which Alma Mater demands from her children ; tandems, 
which are abominations in the e3^es of the heads and tutors, 
were Foker’s greatest delight, and so reckless was his driving 
and frequent the accidents and upsets out of his drag, that 
Pen c*alled taking a drive with him taking the Diversions of 
Piirley ; ” finallj", having a dinner-partj" at liis rooms to entertain 
some friends from London, nothing would satisfy Mr. Foker 
but painting Mr. Buck’s door vermilion, in which freak he was 
caught b}’ the proctor ; and although young Black Strap, the 
celebrated negro- fighter, who was one of Mr. Foker’s distin- 
guished guests, and was holding the can of paint while the 
joung artist operated on the door, knocked down two of the 
proctor’s attendants and performed prodigies of valor, j^et these 
feats rather injured than served Foker, whom the proctor knew 
very well and who was taken with the brush in his hand, sum- 
marify convened and sent down from the iiniversify. 

The tutor wrote a ver}" kind and feeling letter to Lad}" Agnes 
on the subject, stating that everybody was fond of the youth ; 
that he never meant harm to any mortal creature ; that he for 
his own part would have been delighted to pardon the harmless 
little boyish frolic, had not its unhappj^ publicify rendered it 
impossible to look the freak over, and breathing the most fervent 
wishes for the young fellow’s welfare — wishes no doubt sincere, 
for Foker, as we know, came of a noble family on his mother’s 
side, and on the other was heir to a great number of thousand 
pounds a year. 

It don’t matter,” said Foker, talking over the matter with 
Pen, — “a little sooner or a little later, what is the odds? I 
should have been plucked for m3' little go again, I know I 
should — that Latin I cannot screw into my head, and in}'' 
mamma’s anguish would have broken out next term. The Gov- 
ernor will blow like an old grampus, I know he will, — well, 
we must stop till he gets his wind again. I shall probably go 
abroad and improve m3" mind with foreign travel. Yes, 
voo's the ticket. Iffy, and that sort of thing. I’ll go to Paris, 
and learn to dance and complete m3" education. But ifs not 
me I’m anxious about, Pen. As long as people drink beer I 
don’t care, — ifs about you I’m doubtful, m3" bo}". You’re 
going too fast, and can’t keep up the pace, I tell 3"ou. Ifs not 
the 3’ou owe me, — pa}" it or not when you like, — but ifs 
the eveiy-day pace, and I tell 3"0U it will kill you. You’re 
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livin’ as if there was no end to the money in the stockin’ at 
home. You oughtn’t to give dinners, j’oii qught to eat ’em. 
Fellows are glad to have 3^011. You oughtn’t to owe horse 
bills, yon ought to ride other chaps’ nags. You know no more 
about betting than I do about algebra : the chaps will win 3^0111* 
mone3" as sure as you sport it. Hang me if 5"ou are not try- 
ing at ever3^thing. I saw you sit down to ecarte last week at 
Trumpington’s, and taking 3’our turn with the bones alloi’‘’Riug- 
wood’s supper. The}’’!! beat you at it, Pen, my bo}', even if 
they play on the square, which I don’t say they don’t, nor 
which I don’t sa}’^ they do, mind. But 1 won’t pla}’ with ’em. 
You’re no match for ’em. You ain’t up to their weight. It’s 
like little Black Strap standing up to Tom S[)ring, — tlie Black’s 
a prett}- fighter, but, Law bless 3’ou, his ai ni ain’t long enough 
to touch Tom, — and I tell you, you’re going it with fellers 
beyond 3’our weight. Look here — If 3’ou'il promise me never 
to bet nor touch a box nor a caid, I’ll let you o/f the two 
ponies.” 

But Pen, laughingly, said, ‘‘that though it wasn’t conven- 
ient to him to pay the two ponies at that moment, he by i)(» 
means wished to be let off any just debts he owed ; ” and he and 
Foker parted, not without many dark forebodings on the latter’s 
part with regard to his friend, who Harry thought was ti’avelling 
speedily 011 the I’oad to luiin. 

“One must do at Rome as Rome does,” Pen said, in a 
dandified manner, jingling some sovereigns in his waistcoat 
pocket. “A little quiet play at eearte can’t hurt a man wlio 
pla3"s pretty well — I came away fourteen sovereigns richer 1 Voin 
Ringwood’s supper, and, gad! I w’anted the money.” — And 
he walked off, after having taken leave of poor Foker, who went 
awa}" without aii}" beat of drum, or ofler to drive the coach out 
of Oxbridge, to superintend a little dinner which he was going 
to give at his own rooms in Boniface, about wdiich dinners, tiu* 
cook of the college, who had a great respect for Mr. Pendeimis., 
alwaj'S took especial i^ains for his young favorite. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

rake’s trogress. 

So in Pen’s second year Major Pendeiinis paid a brief visit 
to his nephew, and was introduced to several of Pen’s university 
friends — the gentle and polite Lord Plinlimmon, the gallant 
and open-hearted Magnus Charters, the sly and witt}' Harland ; 
the intrepid Ringwood, who was called Rupert in the Union 
Debating Club, from his opinions and the bravery of his blun- 
ders ; Rroadbent, styled Barcbones Broadbent from the repub- 
lican nature of his opinions (he was of a dissenting famih’ from 
Bristol, and a perfect Boanerges of debate) ; and Bloundell- 
Bloiiudell, whom Mr. Pen entertained at a dinner whereof his 
uncle was the chief guest. 

The Major said, “ Pen, m.y boy, 3'our dinner went off a 
merveille ; you did the honors veiy nicel^^ — 3'ou carved well — 
I am glad 3*011 learned to carve — it is done on the side-board 
now in most good houses, but is still an important point, and 
may aid von in middle-life — 3'oung Lord Plinlimmon is a very 
amiable young man, quite the image of his dear mother (whom 
I knew as Lacly Aquila Brownbill) ; and Lord Magnus’s repub- 
licanism will wear off — it sits j)rcttily enough 011 a 3*oung 
j)atri(*ian in earl3" life, though nothing is so loathsome among 
l)ersons of our rank — Mr. Broadbent seems to have much elo- 
quence and considerable reading ; voiir friend Packer is alwa3*s 
delightful ; but your accpuiiiitance, Mi\ Bloiindell, struck me "as 
in all respects a most ineligible 3*oung man.” 

“ Bless my soul, sir, Bloimdell-Bloundell ! ” cried Pen, laugh- 
ing: “ wh3% sir, he’s the most popular man of the universit}^ 

He was in the Dragoons before he came n[). We elected 

him of the Bai«nccidos the first week he came np — had a 
s[)ecial meeting on puri^oso — he’s of an excellent famil3^ — 
Suffolk Bloiiiuiells, descemded from Richard’s Blondel, bear a 
harp in chief — and motto O JMong Roy.” 

A man may have a veiy good ooat-of-arms, and be a tiger, 
my bo3*,” the Major said, chipping his egg; “that man is a 
tiger, mark niy word — a low man. 1 will la}* a wager that 
left his regiment, which was a good one (for a more i*espectable 
man than m3' friend. Lord Martingale, ne^'er sat in a saddle), 
in ])ad odor. Tiiere is tlic unmistakable look of slang and ba 4 







habits about this Mr. Bloundcll. He frequents low gambling- 
houses and billiard hells, sir — he haunts third-rate clubs — I 
know he does. I know by his style. I never was mistaken in 
my man yet. Did you remark the quantity of rings and jew- 
ellery he wore ? That person has Scamp written on his counte- 
nance, if any man ever had. Mark my words and avoid him. 
Let us turn the conversation. The dinner was a leetle too fine, 
but I don’t object to your making a few extra frais when you 
receive friends. Of course you don’t do it often, and only those 
whom it is your interest to feter. The cutlets were excellent, 
and the souffle uncommonly light and good. The third bottle 
of champagne was not necessary ; but you have a good income, 

. and as long as you keep within it, I shall not quanel with you, 
my dear boy.” 

Poor Pen ! the worthy uncle little knew how often those 
dinners took place, while the reckless 3'oung Amphitiyon de- 
lighted to show his liospitalit3" and skill in gourmandise. There 
is no art about which boys arc more anxious to have an air of 
knowingness. A taste and knowledge of wines and cookery 
appears to them to be the sign of an accomplished roue and 
manly gentleman. Pen, in his character of Admirable Crichton, 
thought it necessary to be a great judge and practitioner of 
dinners ; we have just said how tlie college cook respected him, 
and shall soon have to deplore that that worthy man so blindly 
trusted our Pen. In the third 3"ear of the lad’s x’esidence at 
Oxbrklge, his staircase was l)y no means encumbered with 
dish-covers and desserts, and waiters carrying in dishes, and 
skips opening iced champagne ; crowds of different sorts of 
attendants, with faces sulk3’ or piteous, hung about the outer 
oak, and assailed the unfortunate lad as he issued out of his 
den. 

Nor did his guardian’s advice take any effect, or induce Mr. 
Pen to avoid the society of the disrej)utable Mr. Bloundell. 

The young magnates of the neighboring great College of* 
St. George’s, who regarded Pen, and in whose societ3’ he lived, 
were not taken in b5^ Bloundell’s flash}" graces, and rakish airs 
of fashion. Broadbent called him Captain Macheath, and said 
he would live to be hanged. Foker, during his 1)ri(‘f stay at 
the universit}" witli Macheath, with characteristic caution, de- 
clined to say anything in the Captain’s disfavor, but hinted to- 
Pen that he had better have liiin for a partner at whist than 
play against him, and better back him at ecarte than bet on tlie 
other side. ‘‘ You see, he plays better than 3’ou do. Pen,” was 
the astute 3’oung gentleman’s remark: ^‘hc pla3"s uncommon 
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the Captain does; — and Pen, I wculdn^t take the odds 
too freely from him, if I was you* I don’t think he’s too flush 
of money, the Captain ain’t.” But be3^ond these dark sug- 
gestions and generalities, the cautious Foker could not be got 
.to speak. 

Not that his advice would have had more weight with a 
hcadi^trong young man, than advice commonly has with a lad 
who is determined on pursuing his own way. Pen’s appetite 
for pleasure was insatiable, and he rushed at it wherever it pre- 
sented itself, with an eagerness which bespoke his fier}’^ consti- 
tution and 3’outhful healtli. He called taking pleasure “ seeing 
life,” and quoted well-known maxims from Terence, from Hor- 
ace, from Shakspeare, to show that one should do all that 
might become a man. He bade fair to be utterly used up and 
;a roue^ in a few years, if he were to continue at the pace at 
which he was going. 

One night after a supper-party in college, at wdiich Pen and 
Macheath had been present, and at which a little quiet vingUeU 
tin had been plaj'ed, as the men had taken their caps and were 
going awaj', after no great losses or winnings on any side, Mr. 
Bloiindell playfully took up a green w ine-glass Irom the supper- 
table, which had been destined to contain iced cup, but into 
which he inserted something still more pernicious, namch’^ a 
pair of dice, which tlic gentleman took out of his waistcoat 
pocket, and put into the glass. Then giving the glass a grace- 
ful w^avc which showed that his hand was quite experienced in 
the throwing of dice, he called scA'cn’s tlie main, and whisking 
the ivory cubes gentlj' on the table, swept them up lightly' again 
from the cloth, and repeated this process two or three times. 
The other men looked on, Pen, of course, among the number, 
who had never used the dice as yet, except to plaj" a humdrum 
game of backgammon at home. 

Mr. Bloundell, who had a good voice, began to troll out the 
chorus from ‘‘ Robert the Devil,” an Opera then in great vogue, 
in which chorus many of the men joined, especially Pen, who 
was ill very high spirits, having ^von a good number of shillings 
and half-crowns at the vingt-et-im — and presently', instead of 
going homo, most of the j>arty were seated round the table 
playing at dice, the green glass going round from hand to hand 
until Pen finally shivered it, after throwing six mains. 

From that night Pen })lunged into the delights of the game 
of hazard, as eagerly as it was his custom to pursue any’^ new 
pleasure. Dice can be played of jnornings as well as ai^^er 
dinner or supper. Bloundell would come into Pen’s rooms 
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after breakfast, and it was astonishing how quick the time 
passed as the bones were rattling. The^^ had little quiet parties 
with closed doors, and Bloundell devised a box lined with felt, 
so that the dice should make no noise, and their tell-tale rattle 
not bring the sharp-eared tutors up to the rooms. Bloundell, 
Ringwood, and Pen were once very nearly caught by Mr. Buc k, 
who, passing in the (Quadrangle, thought he heard the .words 
‘‘ Two to one on the caster,” through Pen’s open window ; but 
when the tutor got into Arthur’s rooms he found the lads with 
three Homers before them, and Pen said, he was trying to 
coach the two other men, and asked Mr. Buck wdth great 
gravity what was the present condition of the River Scamander, 
and whether it was navigable or no? 

Mr. Arthur Pendennis did not win much money in these 
transactions with Mr. Bloundell, or indeed gain good of any 
kind except a knowledge of the odds at hazard, which he 
might have learned out of books. 

One Easter vacation, when Pen had announced to his 
mother and uncle his intention not to go down, but sta}- at 
Oxbridge and read, Mr. Pen was nevertheless induced to take 
a brief visit to Lontlon in company with his friend Mr. Bloim- 
dell. They put up at a hotel in (.’ovent Ciarden, where Bloim- 
dell had a tick, as he called it, and took the pleasures of the 
town veiy freely after the wont of young university men. 
Bloundell still belonged to a military club, whither he took 
Pen to dine once or twice (the young men would drive thither 
in D cab, trembling lest tlmy should iiicct Major Pcndcimis on 
his beat in Pall Mall), and licre lAui was introduced to a num- 
ber of gallant young fellows with spurs and nius^tachios, with 
W'hom he drank pale-ale of mornings ar.d beat the town of a 
night. Here he saw^ a deal of life, indeed : nor in his career 
about the theatres and singing-houses wdiich those roaring 
young blades frequented, was he very likely to meet his guar- 
dian. One night, nevertheless, they were very near to each 
other: a plank only separating Pen, who was in the boxes of 
the Museum Theatre, from the Major, who w^as in Lord Steyne’s 
box, along with that venerated nobleman. The P'othcringay 
was in the pride of her glory. She had made a hit: that is, 
she had drawn very good houses for nearly a year, had starrecl 
the provinces with great eclat, had come back to sliine in Lon- 
don with somewhat diminished lustre, and now was acting with 
‘^ever increasing attraction, ^‘triumph of the gooci old 

British drama,” as the play-bills avowed, to houses in which 
there was plenty of room for anybody who w'anted to see her- 
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It was not the first time Pen bad seen hert since that memo* 
rable day when .the two liad parted in Chatteris. In the pre- 
vious year, when the town was making much of her, and the 
pi ess lauded her beauty, Pen had found a pretext for coming 
to London in term-time, and had rushed off to the theatre to 
see his old flame. He recollected it rather than renewed it* 
He remembered how ardently he used to be on the look-out at 
C’hatteris, when the speech before Ophelia’s or Mrs. Haller’s 
entrance on the stage was made b\ the proper actor. Now, as 
tlie actor spoke, he had a sort of feeble thrill : as the house 
began to thunder with applause, and Ophelia entered with her 
old bow and sweeping curtsy, Pen f^lt a slight shock and 
blushed very much as he looked at her, and could not help 
thinking that all the house was regarding him. He hardl}’^ 
heard her for the first part of the play : and he thought with such 
rage of the humiliation to which she had subjected him, that 
he began to fancy he was jealous and in love with her stilL 
But that illusion did not last veiy long. He ran round to the 
stage door of the theatre to see her if possible, but he did 
not succeed. She passed indeed under his nose with a female 
companion, but he did not know her, — nor did she recognize 
him. The next night he came in late, and stayed very quietly 
for the after-piece, and on the third and last night of his stay in 
London — wh y Taglioni was going to dance at the Opera, — 
'Laglioni ! and there was to be Don Criovaimi, which he admired 
of all things in the world : so Mr. Pen went to Don Giovanni 
and Taglioni. 

This time the illusion about her was quite gone. She was 
not less handsome, but she was not the same, somehow. The 
light was gone out of her eyes which used to flash there, or 
Pen’s no longer were dazzled by it. The rich voice spoke as of 
old, yet it did not make Pen’s bosom thrill as formerly. He 
thought he could recognize the brogue underneath : the accents 
seemed to him coarse and false. It annoyed him to hear the 
same emphasis on the same words, oulj" uttered a little louder : 
worse than this, it annoyed him to think that he should ever 
have mistaken that loud imitation for genius, or melted at those 
mechanical sobs and sighs. He felt that it was in another life 
almost, that it was another man who had so madly loved her. 
He was ashamed and bitterly humiliated, and very lonely. AB, 
poor Pen ! the delusion is better than the truth sometimes, aiid 
tine dreams than dismal waking. 

They went and had an uproarious supper that night, 
and Mr. Pen had a fine headache the next morning, wit|i 
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which he went back to Oxbridge, having spent all his ready 
mone}’’. 

As all this narrative is taken from Pen’s own confessions, so 
that the reader may be assured of the truth of every word of 
it, and as Pen himself never had any accurate notion of the 
manner in which he spent his money, and plunged himself in 
much deeper pecuniary difficulties, during his luc&ess residence 
at Oxbridge University, it is, of course, impossible for me to 
give any accurate account of his involvements, beyond thiit 
general notion of his way of life, whicli we have sketched a 
few pages back. He does not speak too hardly of the roguery 
of the university tradesmen, or of those in London whom lie 
, honored with his patronage at the outset of his career. Even 
Finch, the money-lender, to whom Bloundell introduced him, 
and with whom he had various transactions, in wliich tlie j’oung 
rascal’s signature appeared upon stamped paper, treated liim, 
according to Pen’s own account, with forbearance, and never 
mulcted liim of more tlian a hundred per cent. Tlie old college- 
cook, his fervent admirer, made him a j)rivate bill, offered to 
send him in dinners up to the very last, and never would liave 
pressed his account to ins dying day. Tliore was that kindness 
and frankness about Artimr Pendennis, which won most people 
who came in contact witli him, and which, if it rendered him 
an easy prey to rogues, got liim, perhaps, more good will than 
he merited from many lionest men. It was impossible to resist 
his good-nature, or, in his worst moments, not to hope for his 
rescue from utter ruin. 

At the time of ids full career of university pleasure, he 
would leave the ga3’est party to go and sit with a sick friend. 
He never knew tlie difference between small and great in the 
treatment of his acquaintances, however much the unluck}’ 
lad’s tastes, which were of the sumptuous ordiir, led him to 
prefer good society ; he was only too ready to share his guinea 
with a poor friend, and when he got money had an irresistible 
propensity for paying, which he never could conquer through 
life. 

In his third year at college, the duns began to gather awfully 
round about him, and there was a levee at his oak which scan- 
dalized the tutors, and would have seared many a stouter heart. 
With some of these he used to battle, some he would bully 
(under Mr. Bloundell’s directions, who was a master in this 
art, though he took a degree in no other) , and some depre- 
cate. And it is reported of him that little Mary Frodsham, the 
cUwghter of a certain poor gilder and frame-maker, whom Hr. 
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Pen had thought fit to employ, and who had made a number of 
beautiful frames ^for his fine prints, coming to Pendennis with a 
piteous tale that her father was ill with ague, and that there 
was an execution in their house, Pen in an anguish of remorse 
rushed away, pawned his grand watch and every single article 
•of jewellery except two old gold sleeve-buttons, which had 
belonged to his father, and rushed with the proceeds to Frod- 
sham^s shop, where, with tears in his eyes, and the deepest re- 
pentance and humility, he asked the poor tradesman’s pardon. 

This, young gentlemen, is not told as an instance of Pen’s 
virtue, but rather of his weakness. It would have been much 
more virtuous to have had no prints at all. He still owed for 
the baubles which he sold in order to pay Frodsharn’s bill, and 
his mother had cruelly to pinch iiersclf in order to discharge 
the jewellers’ account, so that she was in the end the sufferer 
by the lad’s impertinent fancies and follies. We are not 
presenting Pen to you as a hero or a model, only as a 
lad, who, in the midst of a thousand vanities and weaknesses, 
has as yet some generous impulses, and is not altogether dis- 
honest. 

We have said it W'as to tlie scandal of Mr. Buck tlie tutor 
that Pen’s extravagances boeanie known : from the manner in 
which he entered college, the associates he kept, and the intro- 
ductions of Doctor Portman and the Major, Buck for a long time 
thought that his pupil was a man of large property, and won- 
dered rather that he only wore a plain gown. Once on going 
up to London to the levee with an address from His Majesty’s 
Loyal University of Oxbridge, Buck had seen JNIajor Penden- 
nis at St. James’s in conversation with two knights of the gar- 
ter, in the carriage of one of whom tln^ dazzled tutor saw the 
Major whisked away after the levee. He asked Pen to wine 
the instant he came back, let him off fiom chapels and lectures 
more than ever, and felt perfectly sure that he was a young 
gentleman of large estate. 

Thus, he was thunderstruck when he heard the truth, and 
received a dismal confession from Pen. His university debts 
were large, and the tutor had nothing to do, and of course Pen 
did not acquaint him, with his London debts. What man ever 
does tell all when pressed by his friends about his liabilities ? 
The tutor learned enough to know that Pen was poor, that he 
had spent a handsome, almost a magnificent allowance, and 
had raised around him such a fine crop of debts, as it would be 
very hard work for any man to mow down ; for there is no 
plant that grows so rapidly when once it has taken root. 
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Perhaps it was because she was so tender and good that 
Pen was terrified lest his mother should know of his sins. 
can’t bear to break it to her,” he said to the tiitor in an agony 
of giief, Oh ! sir, I’ve been a villain to her ” — and he repented, 
and he wished he had the time to come over again, and he 
asked himself, ‘ ‘ Why, wh}" did his uncle insist upon the necessity . 
of living with great people, and in how much did all his grand 
acquaintance profit him ? ” 

They were not shy^ but Pen thought they were, and slunk 
from them during liis last terms at college, ile was as gloomy 
as a death’s-liead at parties, wliich he avoided of his own part, 
or to which his young friends soon ceased to invite him. h>ery- 
,body knew that Pendennis was ‘‘hard up.” That man Bloun- 
dell, who could pay nobody, and who was obliged to go down 
after three terms, was his ruin, the men said. His melancholy 
figure might be seen shirking about the lonely quadrangles in 
his battered old cap and torn gown, and he who had been the 
pride of the university but a year before, the man whom all the 
3^oung ones loved to look at, was now the object ol‘ conversa- 
tion at freshmen’s wine parties, and they spoke of him with 
wonder and awe. 

At last came the Degree Examinations. Many a 5’oung 
man of his j^ear whose hob-nailed shoes Pen had derided, and 
whose face or coat he had caricatured — many a man whom he 
had treated with scorn in the lecture-room or crushed with his 
eloquence in the debating club — many of his own set who had 
not half his brains, but a little regularit}" and constancy of 
occupation, took high places in the honors or passed with de- 
cent credit. And where in the list was Pen the superb, Pen 
the wit and dand}^ Pen the poet and orator? Ah, where was 
Pen the widow’s darling and sole pride ? Let us hide our 
heads, and shut up the page. The lists came out ; and a dread- 
ful rumor rushed through the university, that Pendennis of 
Boniface was plucked. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FLIGHT AFTER DEFEAT. 

During the latter part of Pen’s residence at the Universitj 
of Oxbridge, his uncle’s partiality had greatly increased for the 
lad. vThe Major was proud of Arthur, who had high spirits^ 
frank manners, a good })erson, and high gentlemanlike bearing. 
It pleased the old London bachelor to see Pen walking with 
the 3’oung patricians of his university, and he (who was never 
known to entertain his friends, and whose stinginess had passed 
into a sort of byword among some wags at the club, who envied 
his man^' engagements, and did not choose to consider his pov- 
erty) was charmed to give his nephew and the 3’oung lords 
snug little dinners at his lodgings, and to regale them with 
good claret and his veiy best bans fuots and stories : some of 
which would be injured by the repetition, for the Major’s manner 
of telling them was incomparabl3’ neat and careful ; and othera, 
whereof the repetition would do good to nobod3". He paid his 
court to their parents through the 3'oung men, and to himself as 
it were 1)3’' their company. He made more than one visit to 
Oxbridge, where the 3"oung fellows were amused b3’ entertain- 
ing the old gentlcjpan, and gave parties and breakfasts and 
fetes, partly to joke him and partly to do him honor. He plied 
them with his stories. He made himself juvenile and hilarious 
in the company of the 3 oung lords. He went to hear Pen at a 
grand debate at the Union, crowed and cheered, and rapped his 
stick in chorus with the cheers of the men, and was astounded 
at the boy’s eloquence and fire. He thought he had got a 3’oung 
Pitt for a nephew. He had an almost paternal fondness for 
Pen. He wrote to the lad letters with playful advice and the 
news of the town. He bragged about Arthur at his Clubs, and 
introduced him with pleasure into his cwiversation ; sa3ing, that, 
Egad, the voiiiig fellows were putting the old ones to the wall; 
that the lads who w'ere coming up, young Lord Plinlimmon, a 
friend of iny bo3", 3’oung T^ord Magnus Charters, a chum of 1113' 
scajiegrace, &c., would make a greater figure in the w'orld 
ever their fathei’s had done before them. He asked permission 
to bring Arthur to a grand fiste at Gaunt House ; saw him wi^i 
ineffable satisfaction dancing with the sisters of the y<x\ng 
Roblemen before mentioned ; and gave himself as much tl'Cabie 
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to procure cards of invitation for the lad to some good houses, 
as if lie had been a mamma with a daughter td marry, and not 
an old half-pay officer in a wig. And he boasted evciy where of 
the boy's great talents, and remarkable oratorical powers ; and 
of the brilliant degree he was going to take. Lord Runnymede. 
would take him on his embassy, or the Duke would bring him in 
for one of his boroughs, he wrote over and over again to Helen ; 
who, for her part, was too ready to believe anything that any- 
body chose to say in favor of her son. 

And all this pride and affection of uncle and mother had 
been trampled down b3" Pen's wicked extravagance and idle- 
iness! I don’t envy Pen’s feelings (as the phrase is), as he 
thought of what he had done. He had slept, and the tortoise 
had won the race, lie had marred at its outset what might 
have been a brilliant career. He had di|)ped ungenerously^ into 
a generous mother’s purse ; basely and recklessly spilt her little 
cruse. Oh ! it was a coward hand that could strike and rol) 
a creature so tender. And if Pen felt the wrong which he had 
done to others, are we to suppose that a young gentleman of his 
vanity did not feel still more keenly the shame he had brought 
upon himself? Let us be assured that there is no more cruel 
remorse than that; and no groans more piteous than those 
of wounded self-love. Like Joe Miller’s friend, the Senior 
Wrangler, who bowed to the audience from his box at the play, 
because he and the king happened to enter the theatre at the same 
time, only witli a fatuity by no means so agreeable to himself, 
poor Arthur Pendennis felt p(*rfectly convinced that all England 
would remark the absence of his name from tlio examination- 
lists, and talk about his misfortune. His wounded tutor, his 
many duns, the skip and bed-maker who waited ui)on him, 
the undergraduates of his own time and the years below him, 
whom he had patronized or scorni*d — how could he bear to 
look any of them in the face now? He rushed to his rooms, 
into which he shut himself, and there he penned a letter to his 
tutor, full of thanks, regards, remorse, and despair, requesting 
that his name might be taken off the colli\gc books, and inti- 
mating a wish and expectation that death would speedily end the 
woes of the disgraced Arthur Pendennis. 

Then he slunk out, scarcely knowing whither he went, but 
mechanically taking the unfrequented little lanes by the backs 
of the colleges, until he cleared the university precincts, and 
got down to the banks of the Camisis River, now deserted, but 
so often alive with the boat-races, and the crowds of cheering 
gewnsmen, he wandered on and or, until he found himself at 
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wme miles* distance from Oxbridge, or rather was found by 
some acquaintance, leaving that cit3\ 

As Pen went up a hill, a drizzling Jamiarj^ rain beating in 
his face, and his ragged gown flying behind him — for he had 
not divested himself of his academical garments since the 
morning — a post-chaise came rattling up the road, on the box 
of which a servant was seated, whilst within, or rather half 
out of the carriage window, sat a 3oung gentleman smoJdng a 
cigar, and loudly encouraging the post-bo3'. It was our young 
acquaintance of Ba3'mouth, Mr. Spavin, who had got his degree, 
and was driving homewards in triumph in his yellow post-chaise. 
He caught sight of the figure, madly gesticulating as he worked 
up the hill, and of poor lien’s pale and ghastly face as the 
chaise whirled 1)3" him. 

“ Wo ! ” roared Mr. Spavin to the post-boy, and the horse® 
stopped in their mad career, and the carriage pulled up some 
lift3’ 3’ards bcfoii' Pen. lie proscntl3" heard his own name 
shouted, and behold the upper half of the bod3' of Mr. Spavin 
thrust out of the side-window of the vehicle, and beckoning 
Pen veliementl3^ towards it. 

Pen stopped, hesitated — nodded his head fiercely, and 
pointed onwards, as if desirous that the postilion should pro- 
ceed. He did not speak : but his countenance must have 
looked ver3" desperate, for 3oui)g Spavin, ha\ing stared at him 
with an expression of blank alarm, jumped out of the carriage 
])resentl3", ran towards P(*n holding out his hand, and grasping 
Pen’s said, “ I sa}’ — hullo, old boy, where are you going, and 
W"hat’s the row now? 

“I’m going where 1 deserve to go,” said Pen with an 
imprecation. 

“This ain’t tl\e way,” said Mr. Spavin, smiling. “This is 
the Fenburv road. T sa3’, Pen, don’t take on because 3"oa are 
plucked, it’s nothing when 3011 are used to it. I’ve been 
plucked three times, old boy — and after the first time I didn’t care. 
Glad itfs over, though. You’ll have better luck next time.” 

Pen looked at his eaii3^ acquaintance, — who had been 
plucked, who had been rusticated, who had onh’, after repeated 
failures, learned to read and write corrGCtl3’, and who, in spite 
of all these drawbacks, had attained the honor of a degree, 
“This man has passed,” he thought, “and I have fail^!” 
It wafe almost too much for him to bear. 

“Good-by, Spavin,” . said he; “I’m very glad yon are 
througl^. Don’t let me keep ; I’m in a hurry — I’m 
io tow^lbo-night.” 





‘‘Gammon,” said Mr. Spa^dn. “This the way to 
town ; this is the Fenbury road, I tell you.” 

“ I was just going to turn back,” Pen said. 

“All the coaches are full with the men going down,” 
Bpavin said. Pen winced. “You’d not get a place for a 
ten-pound note. Get into my j’cllow ; Til drop you at Mud- 
ford, where you have a chance of the Fenbury mail. I'll lend 
you a hat and a coat; I’ve got lots. Come along; jump in, 
old boy — go it, leathers ! ” — and in this way Pen found him- 
self in Mr. Spavin's post-chaisc, and rodr with that gciitlcninn 
as far as the Kain Inn at Afudford, fifteen miles fi’oin Oxbridge ; 
where the Fenbury mail changed horses, a\id wliere Pen got a 
place on to London. 

The next day there was an immense excitement in Boniface 
College, Oxbridge, where, for some time, a inimor prevailed^ to* 
the terror of Pen’s tutor and tradesmen, that Pendennis, mad- 
dened at losing his degree, had made away with himself — a), 
battered cap, in which his name was almost discernible, to- 
gether with a seal bearing his crest of an eagle looking at a 
now extinct sun, had been found three miles on the Fenbury 
road, near a mill stream ; and, for four-and-twenty hours, it 
was supposed that poor Pen had Hung himself into the 
stream, until letters arrived from him, bearing the London 
post-mark. 

The mail reached London at th(‘ dreary hour of five ; and ho 
hastened to the inn at Covent (Jarden, at which he was accus- 
tomed to put up, where the ever-wakeful porter admitted him, 
and showed him to a bed. Pen' looked hard at tin' man, and 
wondered whether Boots knew he was plucked? When in bed 
he could not sleep there. He tossed about until the appear- 
ance of the dismal London daylight, when he sprang up despci'- 
ately, and walked off to his uncle’s lodgings in Bury Street ; 
where the maid, who was scouring the steps, looked up sus- 
piciousl}" at him, as he came with an unshaven face, and yester- 
day’s linen. He thought she knew of his mishap, too. 

“ Good evens! Mr. Harthur, what as appened, sir?” Mr. 
Morgan, the valet, asked, who had just arranged the well-brushed 
clothes and shiny boots at the door of his master’s bedroom, 
and was carrying in his wig to the Major. 

“ I want to see my uncle,” he cried, in a ghastly voice, and 
flung himself down on a chair 

Morgan backed before the pale and desperate-looking young 
man, with terrified and wondering glances, and disappeared 
Into his master’s apartment. 
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The Major put his head out of the bedroom door, as soon as 
he had his wig on. 

“What? examination over? Senior Wrangler, double 
First Class, hay?” said 4he old gentleman — “I’ll come di- 
rectly ; ” and the head disappeared. 

“They don’t know what has happened,” groaned Pen; 
“ what will they say when they know all? ” 

Pen had been standing with his back to the window, and to 
such dubious light as llury Street enjoj’s of a foggy January 
morixiug, so that bis uncle could not see the expression of the 
young man’s countenance, or the looks of gloom and despair 
which even Mr. Morgan had remarked. 

But when the Major came out of his dressing-room neat and 
radiant, and preceded by faint odors from Deloroix’s shop, 
from which emporium Major Pondennis’s wig and his pocket- 
handkerchief got their perfume, he held out one of his hands to 
Pen, and was about addressing him in his cheery high-toned 
voice, when he caught sight of the boy’s face at length, and 
dropping his hand, said, “Good God! Pen, what’s the mat- 
ter ? ” 

“ You’ll see it in the papers at breakfast, sir,” Pen said. 

“ kScc what? ” 

My name isn’t there, sir.” 

“Hang it, why should it be?” asked the Major, more per- 
plexed. 

‘‘I have lost everything, sir,” Pen groaned out; “my 
honor’s gone ; I’m ruined irretrievably ; I can’t go back to 
Oxbridge.” 

“Lost your honor?” screamed out the Major. “Heaven 
alive ! you don’t mean to say you have shown the white feather? ” 

Pen laughed bitterly at the word feather, and repeated it. 
“ No, it isn’t tluit, sir. I’m not afraid of being shot; I wish 
to God anybody would shoot me. I liave not got my degree. 
I — I’m plucked, sir.” 

The Major had lieard of plucking, but in a very vague and 
cursory way, and concluded that it was some ceremony per- 
formed corporally upon rebellious university youth. “ 1 won- 
der you can look me in the face after such a disgrace, sir,” he 
said ; “ I wonder you submitted to it as a gentleman.” 

“ I couldn’t help it, sir. I did my classical papers well 
enough; it was those infernal mathematics, which I have 
always neglected.” 

“ Was it — was it done in public, sir?” the Major said. 
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‘*The — the plucking?” asked the guardian, looking Pen 
anxiously in the face. 

Pen perceived the error under which his guardian was 
laboring, and in the midst of his misej^^ the blunder caused the 
, poor wretch a faint smile, and served to bring down the con- 
versation from the tragedy-key, in which Pen had been disi^osed 
to carry it on. He explained to his uncle tliat he had gone in 
to pass his examination, and failed. ♦On which the Major said, 
that though he had expected far better things of his nephew, 
there was no great misfortune in this, and no dishonor as far 
as he saw, and that Pen must try again. 

Me again at Oxbridge,” Pen tlioiight, ‘‘after such a 
humiliation as that ! ” He felt that, except he went down to 
bum the place, he could not enter it. 

But it was when he came to tell his uncle of his debts that 
the other felt surprise and anger most keenly, and broke out 
into speeches most severe upon Pen, wliicli the lad bore, as 
best he might, without flinching. lie had determined to make 
a clean breast, and had formed a full, true, and complete list 
of all his bills and liabilities at the university, and in Londonc 
They consisted of various items, such as 

London Tailor. Oxbridge do. 

Oxbridge do. Bill for horses. 

Haberdasher, for shirts and gloves. Printseller. 

Jeweller. Books. 

College Cook. Binding. 

Crump, for desserts. Hairdresser and Pcrfumer3\ 

Bootmaker. Hotel Bill in London. 

Wine Merchant in London. Sundries. 

All which items the reader may fill in at his phiasure — such 
accounts have been inspected b}^ the parents of many uni- 
versity youth, — and it appeared that Mr. Pen’s bills in all 
amounted to about seven hundred pounds; and, furthermore, 
'it was calculated that he had had more than twice that sum of 
ready money during his stay at Oxbridge. This sum lie had 
spent, and for it had to show — what? 

“ You need not press a man who is down, sir,” Pen said to 
his uncle, gloomily. “ I know very well how wicked and idle 
I have been. My mother won’t like to see me dishonored, sir,” 
he continued, with his voice failing ; “ and I know she wi|l pay 
these accounts. But I shall ask her for no more money.” 

As you like, sir,” the Major said. ‘‘ You are of ag$, and 
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my hands are washed of 5 ’our affaira. 6ut j^u can’t live with- 
out money, andjiave no means of making it that I see, thougli 
you have a fine talent in spending it, and it is my belief that 
you will proceed as you' have begun, and ruin your mother 
before .you are five years older. — Good morning ; it is time, for 
■ n»e to go to breakfast. My engagements won’t permit me to 
see you much during tlie time that you stay in London. I pie- 
sume* that you will acquaint your mother with the news Which 
j'ou have just conveyed to me.” 

And pulling on his hat, and trembling in his limbs some- 
what, Major Pendennis walked out of his lodgings before Ids 
nephew, and went ruefully off to take his accustomed comer at 
the Club. He saw the 0.vbridge examination-lists in the morn- 
ing papers, and read over the names, not understanding the 
business, with mournful accuracy. He consulted various old 
fogies of his acquaintance, in the course of the day, at his 
Clubs ; Wenham, a Dean, various Civilians ; and, as it is 
called, “ took their opinion,” showing to some of them the 
amount of his nephew’s debts, which he had dotted down on the 
back of a card, and asking what was to be done, and whether 
such debts were not monstrous, preposterous ? What was to 
be done? — There was nothing for it but to pay. Wenham and 
the others told the Major of young men who owed twice as 
much — five times as much — as Arthui’, and with no means at 
all to pay. The consultations, and calculations, and opinions, 
comforted the Major somewhat. After all, he was not to pay. 

But he tliought bitterly of the many plans ho had formed -to 
make a man of his nephew, of the sacrifices which be had made, 
and of the manne)- in which he was disappointed. And he 
wrote off a letter to Doctor Portman, informing him of the dire- 
ful events which had taken place, and begging the Doctor to 
break them to Helen. For the orthodox old gentleman pre- 
served the regular routine in all things, and was of opinion that 
it was more correct to “ break ” a piece of bad news to a person 
by means of a (possibly maladroit and unfeeling) messenger, 
than to convey it simply to its destination by a note. So the 
Major wrote to Doctor Portman, and then went out to dim 
ner, one of the saddest men in any London dining-room that 

day- 

Pen, too, wrote his letter, and skulked about London 
streets for the rest of the day, fancying that everybody wa$ 
looking at him and whispering to his neighbor, “ That & Bern 
dennis of Boniface, who was plucked yesterday.” His 
to his mother was fUll of tenderness and remorse : he w^ ^ 
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bitterest tears over it — and the repentance and passion soothed 
him to some degree. 

He saw a party of roaring young blades from Oxbridge in 
the coffee-room of his hotel, and slunk away from them, and 
paced the streets. He remembers, he says, the prints which he 
saw hanging np at Aokermann’s window in the rain, and a book 
which he read at a stall near the Temple : at night he went to 
the pit of the play, and saw Miss Fotheringay, but he doesn’t 
in the least recollect in what piece. 

On the second day there came a kind letter from his tutor, 
containing many grave and appropriate remarks upon the event 
which had befallen him, but strongly urging Ten not to take his 
name off the university books, and to retrieve a disaster which, 
ever 3 ^body knew, was owing to his own carelessness alone, and 
which he might repair by a month’s application. He said he had 
ordered Pen’s skip to pack up some trunks of the young gen- 
tleman’s w'ardrobe, which duty arrived with fresh copies of all 
Pen’s bills laid on the top. 

On the third day there arrived a hdter from Home ; which 
Pen read in his bedroom, and the result of which was that he 
fell down on his knees, with his head in the bed-clothes, and 
there prayed out his heart, and humbled himself; and having 
gone down stairs and eabm an immense' breakfast, h(' sallied 
forth and took his place at the Pull and Mouth, Piccadilly, by 
the Chatteris coach for that evening. 


CHAFrER XXI. 
prodigal’s ukturn. 

Such a letter as the Major 'wrote, of course sent Doctor 
Portman to Fairoaks, and he went off with that alacrity which 
a good man shows when he has disagreeable news to communi- 
cate. He wishes the deed were done, and done quickly. ^ lb* 
is sorrj", but que voulez-vous? the tooth must be taken out, and 
he has j^ou into the chair, and it is surprising with what cour- 
age and vigor of wrist he applies the forceps. Perhaps he 
would not be quite so active or 6ager if it were his toptii ; 
but, in fine, it is your duty to have it out. So the Doctor, 
having read the epistle out to Mira and Mrs. Portmani with 
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many daninatoi*y comments upon the young scapegrace who 
was*going deeper and deeper into perdition, left those ladies to 
spread the news thix)iigh the Clavering society, which they did 
with their accustomed accuracj^ and despatch, and strode over 
to Fairoaks to break the intelligence to the widow. 

►She had the news already. »Shc had read Pen’s letter, and it 
liad relieved her somehow”. A gloomy presentiment of evil had 
been hanging o\"er her lor man}’, manj" months jmst. She knew 
the worst now, and her darling boy was come back to her re- 
pemtant and tc*nder-ljeartod. Did she w’ant more? All that the 
Rector could say ( and his remarks were both dictated by com- 
niQii sense, and made respectable by antiquity) could not bring 
Helen to feel any indignation or particular unhappiness, except 
that the bo}" should be unhappy. What was this degree that 
they made such an outer}" about, and what good would it do 
Pen? Why did Doctor Portman and his uncle insist upon 
sending the boy to a place w^licre there was so much tempta- 
tion to be risked, and so little good to be won? Why didn’t 
they leave him at home with his mother? As for his debts, of 
course they must be paid ; — his del)ts ! — w^asn’t his father’s 
money all his, and hadn’t he a right to spend it? In this way 
the widow met the virtuous Doctor, and all the arrows of his 
indignation somehow took no cfhict ii])on her gentle bosom. 

For some time past an agreeable ju-acticc, known since times 
ever so ancient, by which brothers and sisters arc wont to ex- 
hibit their affeetion tow\ards one another, and in wdiich Pen and 
his little sister Laura bad been accustomed to indulge pretty 
frequently iii their childish days, had been given up by the 
mutual consent of those two individuals. Coming back from 
college after an absence from home of some months, in place 
of the simple girl whom he had left beliind him, Mr. Arthur 
found a tall, slim, handsome young lady, to whom he could not 
somehow proffer the kiss which he had been in the habit of 
administering previousl)", and w ho received him with a gracious 
curtsy and a proffered hand, and with a great blush which rose 
np to the check, just upon the very spot which young Pen had 
been used to salute. 

1 am not good at descriptions of female beauty ; and, indeed, 
do not care for it in the least (thinking that goodness and vir- 
tue are, of course, far more advantageous to a young lady than 
any mere fleeting charms of person and face) , and so shall not 
attempt any particular delineation of Miss Laura Bell at the 
age of sixteen years. At that age she had attained her present 
altitude of flve feet four inches, so that she was called tall and 
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gawky by somSi and a Ma3’pole by others, of her own sex, who 
^‘e&r littler women. But if she was a Maypolje, she had beau* 
jtifol roses about her head, and it is a fact that many swains 
Wjere disposed to dance round her. She was ordinarily pale, 
with a faint rose tinge in her cheeks ; but they flushed up in a 
minute when occasion called, and continued so blushing ever so 
long, the roses remaining after the emotion had passed awa^' 
which had summoned those prett3’ flowers into existence. ’ Her 
eyes have been desci-ibed as veiy large from her earliest child- 
hood, and retained that characteristic in later life. Good- 
natured critics (always females) said that siie was in the habit 
of maliing pla3’ with those e3’es, and ogling the gentlemen and 
ladies in her compan3’ ; but the fact is, that Nature had made 
them so to shine and to look, and they could no more help so 
looking and shining than one star can helj) being brighter than 
another. It was doubtless to mitigate their brightness that 
Miss Laura’s e3’es were pro\ided with two pairsof Acils in the 
shape of the longest and finest black e3'elashes, so that, when 
she closed her 03 es, the same peojfle who found fault with those 
orbs, said that she wanted to show her e3elashes off; and, 
indeed, I dare sa3' that to see her asleep would have been a 
pretty sight. 

As for her complexion, that was nearly as brilliant as Lady 
Mantrap’s, and without the powder which her ladyship uses. 
Her nose must bo left to the le.adei’s imagination : if her mouth 
was rather large (as Miss i’imin3 a\ers, who, but for her known 
appetite one would think could not swallow anything laigerthan 
a button) everybody allowed that her smile was charming, and 
showed off a .set of {waiiy tooth, whilst her voice was so low and 
sw’cet, that t(j hoar it was like listening to sweet music. Because 
she is in the habit of wearing ven' long dresses, people of course 
say that her feet are not small : but it may be, that the3* are of 
the size becoming her figure, and it does not follow, because 
Mrs. Pinchor is alwavs putting her foot out, that all other ladies 
should be pcrpetualiy bringing theirs on the tapis. In fine, 
Miss Laura Bell, at the age of sixteen, was a sweet 3'oung lady. 
Many thousands of such are to be found, let us hope, in this 
<ountry, where there is no lack of goodness, and modest3', and 
purity, and beauty. 

Now, Miss Laura, since she had learned to think for herself 
(and in the past two years her mind and her person had both 
developed themselves considerably), had only been half pleased 
with Pen’s general conduct and bearing. His letters to his 
mother at home had become of late very rare and short. It 



ff&B in vain that Ihe fhtid widow urged how constaiht Arthur*^ 
‘occupations and studies were, and how many his eng^gementi^. 
“ It is better that he should lose a prize, Laura said, “thaV 
forget his mother : and indeed, mamma, I don’t see that he 
gets many prizes. Why doesn’t he come home and stay with 
you, instead of passing his vacations at his great friends^ 
houses.'* There is nobody vthere will love him half as much 
as — as you do.” ‘‘As Ido only. Lama,” sighed out 'Mrs. 
Pendennis. Laura declared stoutlj^ that she did not love Pen 
a bit, when he did not do his duty to his mother : nor would 
she be convinced by any of Helen’s fond arguments, that the 
boy must make his way in the world ; that his uncle was most 
desirous that Pen should cultivate the acquaintance of persons 
who were likely to befriend him in life ; that men had a thou- 
sand ties and calls which women could not understand, and so 
forth. Pei’haps Helen no more believed in these excuses than 
her adopted daughter did ; but she tried to believe that she 
believed them, and comforted herself with the maternal infatu- 
ation. And that is a point whereon I suppose many a gentle-- 
man has reflected, that, do what we will, we arc pretty sure of 
the woman’s love that once has been ours ; and that that untir- 
ing tenderness and forgiveness never fail us. 

Also, there had been that freedom, not to say audacity, in 
Arthur’s latter talk and ways, which had shocked and dis- 
pleased Laura. Not that he over oflended her by rudeness, or 
addressed to her a word wliich she ought not to hear, for Mr. 
Pen was a gentleman, and by nature and education polite to 
every woman high and low ; but lie spoke lightly and laxl^^ 
of women in general ; was less courteous in his actions than in 
his words — neglectful in sundry ways, and in many of the 
little oflSces of life. It offended Miss Laura that he should 
smoke his horrid pipes in the house ; that he should refuse to 
go to church wnth his mother, or on walks or visits with her, 
and be found yawning over his novel in his dressing-gown, 
when the gentle widow returned from those duties. The hero 
of Laura’s early infancy, about whom she had passed so many, 
many nights talking with Helen (who recited endless stories of 
the boy’s virtues, and love, and bravei\y, when he was away 
at school), was a very different person from the young mail 
whom now she knew ; bold and brilliant, sarcastic and defiant, ^ 
seeming to scorn the simple occupations or pleasures, or even 
devotions, of the women with whom he lived, and whom he; 
'quitted on such light pretexts. 

The Pothoringay affaix’s too^ when Laura came to hetM* of 
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(which she did first by some sarcastic allusions of Major Pen- 
dennis, when on a visit to Fairoaks, and then "from their neigh- 
bors at Clavering, who had plenty of information to give her on 
this head), vastly shocked and outraged Miss Laura* A Pen- 
dennis fling himself away on sucli a woman as that ! Helen’s 
boy .galloping away from home, da}' after day, to fall on his 
knees to an actress, and drink with her horrid father ! 4 good 

son want to bring such a man and such a woman into his house, 
and set her over his mother! “I would have run away, 
mamma ; I would, if I had had to walk barefoot through tiic 
snow,’* Laura said. 

“ And you would have left me too, then? ” Helen answered ; 

' on which, of course, Laura withdrew her previous observation, 
and the two women rushed into each other’s embraces with that 
warmth which belonged to both their natures, and which charac- 
terizes not a few of their sex. Whence came all this indigna- 
tion of Miss Laura about Arthur’s passion? Perhaps she did 
not know, that, if men throw themselves away upon women, 
women throw themselves away upon men, too ; and that there 
is no more accounting for love, than for any other physical 
liking or antipathy : perhaps she hud been misinformed by the 
Clavering people and old Mrs. Portrnan, who was vastl\' bitter 
against Pen, especially since his impertinent behavior to the 
Doctor, and since the wretch had smoked cigars in church-time : 
perhaps, finally, she was jealous ; but this is a vice in which it 
is said the ladies very seldom indulge. 

Albeit she was angry with Pen, against his mother she had 
no such feeling ; but devoted herself to Helen with the utmost 
force of her girlish affection — such affection as women, w^hose 
hearts are disengaged, are apt to bestow upon the near female 
friend. It was devotion — it was passion — it was all sorts of 
fondness and folly ; it was a profusion of caresses, tender epi- 
thets and endearments, such as it docs not become sober his- 
torians with beards to narrate. Do not let us men despise 
these instincts because we cannot feel them. These women 
were made for our comfort and delectation, gentlemen, — with 
all the rest of the minor animals. 

But as soon as JMiss Laura heard that Pen was unfortunate 
and unhapp 5 % all her wrath against him straightway vanished, 
and gave place to the most tender and unreasonable compas- 
sion. He was the Pen of old days once more! restored to her, 
the frank and affectionate, the generous and tender-hearted. 
She at once took side with Helen against Doctor Portman, when 
he outcried at the enormity of Pen’s transgressions. Debts? 
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what were his debts? they were a trifle; he had beeu thrown 
into expensive sipciety by his uncle’s order, and of course was 
obliged to live in the same manner as the young gentlemen 
whose company he frequented. Disgraced by not getting his 
degree ? the poor boy was ill when he went in for the examina- 
tions : he couldn’t think of his mathematics and stuff on account 
of those veiy debts which oppressed him ; very likely some^^of 
the odious tutors and masters were jealous of him, and had 
favorites of their own whom they wanted to put over his head. 
Olher people disliked him and were cruel to him, and were 
unfair to him, she was very sure. And so, with flushing cheeks 
and eyes bright with anger, this young creature reasoned ; and 
she went up and seized Helen’s hand, and kissed her in the 
Doctor’s presence, and her looks braved the Doctor, and seemed 
to ask how he dared to sa}^ a word against her darling mother’s 
Pen ? 

When that divine took his leave, not a little discomfited 
and amazed at the pertinacious obstinacy of the women, Laura 
repeated her embraces and arguments with tenfold fervor to 
Helen, who felt that there was a great deal of cogency in most 
of the latter. There must be some jealousy against Pen. She 
felt quite sure that he had oflended some of the examiners, who 
had taken a mean revenge of him — nothing more likely. Al- 
together, tlie announcemciit of the misfortune vexed these two 
ladies ver}^ little indeed. l\m, who was plunged in his shame 
and grief in London, and torn with great remorse for thinking 
of his mother’s sorrows would have wondered, had he seen how 
easily she bore the calamity. Indeed, calamity is welcome to 
women if they think it will bring truant affection home again : 
and if you have reduced 3’our mistress to a crust, depend upon 
it that she won’t repine, and onl}' take a verj' little bit of it for 
herself, provided 3^011 will eat the remainder in her compan3\ 

And directly the Doctor was gone, Laura ordered fires to 
be lighted in Mr. Arthur’s rooms, and his bedding to be aired ; 
and had these preparations completed b3" the time Helen had 
finished a most tender and affectionate letter to Pen : wdien the 
girl, smiling fondly, took her mamma by the hand, and led her 
into those apartments where the fires were blazing so cheer- 
fully, and there the two kind creatures sat down on the bed, 
and talked about Pen ever so long. Laura added a postscript 
to Helen’s letter, in w^hich she called him her dearest Pen, and 
bade him come home instantly^ with two of the handsomest 
dashes under the word, and be happy with his mother and bis 
affectionate sister Laura. 
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In th6 mklclle of the night — as these two ladies, after read* 
ing their Bibles a great deal during the evening, and alter 
taking just a look into Pen’s room as they passed to their own 
^ in the middle of the night, I say, Laura, whose head not 
iinfrequently chose to occupj^ that pillow which the nightcap of 
the late Pendennis had been accustomed to press, cried out 
suddenly, “Marnrna, are you awake?” 

Helen stirred and said, “Yes, Pm awake.” The truth is. 
though she had been lying quite still, and silent, she had not 
been asleep one instant, but had been looking at the night- 
lamp in the chimney, and had been thinking of Pen for hours 
and hours. 

Then Miss Laura (who had been acting with similar hypoc- 
risy, and lying, occupied with her own thoughts, as motionless 
as Helen’s brooch, with Pen’s and Laura’s hair in it, on the 
frilled white pincushion on the dressing-table) began to tell 
Mrs. Pendennis of a notable plan which she had been forming 
in her bus}’’ little brains ; and by whic^h all Pen’s embarrass- 
ments would be made to vanish in a moment, and without the 
least trouble to anybody. 

“ Y’ou know% mamma,” this young lady said, that I have 
been living with you for ten years, during which time you have 
never taken any of my money, and have been treating me just 
as if I was a charity girl. Now, this obligation has offended 
me ver}" much,' because I am proud and do not like to be be- 
holden to people. And as, if I had gone to school — only I 
wouldn’t — it must have cost me at least (ifty pounds a year, it 
is clear that I owe you fifty times ten pounds, which I know you 
luive put into the bank at Chatteris for me, and which doesn’t 
belong to me a bit. Now, to-morrow we will go to Chatteris, 
&nd see that nice old Mr. Rowdy, with the bald head, and ask 
him for it, — not for liis head, but for the five hundred pounds ; 
and I dare say he will lend you two more, which we will save 
and pay back ; and we will send the money to Pen, who can 
})ay all his debts without hurting anybody, and then we will 
live happy ever after.” 

What Helen replied to this speech need not be repeated, as 
the widow’s answer was made up of a great number of in- 
coherent ejaculations, embraces, and other irrelative matter. 
But the two women slept well after that talk ; and when the 
night-lamp went out with a splutter, and the sun rose gloriously 
dver the purple hills ^ and the birds began to sing and pipe 
cheerfully amidst the leafless trees and glistening evergreens on 
Falroaks lawn, Helen woke too, and as she looked at the sweet 
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face of the girl sleeping beside her, her lips parted with a smile, 
blushes on her cheeks, her spotless bosom heaving and falling, 
with gentle undulations, as if happy dreams were sweeping 
over jt — Pen’s mother felt happy and grateful beyond all ' 
power of words, save such as pious women offer up to the 
Beneficent Dispenser of love and mercy — in Whose honor a 
chorus of such praises is constantly rising up all round the 
world.* < 

Although it was Januar}'^ and rather cold weatlier, so sincere 
was Mr. Pen’s remorse, and so determined his plans of economy, 
tliat he would not tfike an inside place in the coach, but sat 
up behind with his Iriend the Guard, who remembered hfs 
former liberality, and lent him plenty of great-coats. Perhaps 
it was the cold that made his knees tremble as he got down at 
the lodge gate, or it may be that he was agitated at the notion 
of seeing the kind creature for whos(^ love lie had made so self- . 
ish a return. Old John was in waiting to receive his master’s 
baggage, but he a[>pearcd in a fustian jacket, and no longer 
wore his livery of drab and blue. I’so garner and stable 
man, and lives in the ladgo now,” this worthy man remarked, 
with a grin of welcome to Pen, and something of a blush ; but^ 
instantly as Pen turned the corner of tlie shrubbery, and was 
out of eye-shot of the coach, Helen made her appearance, her 
face beaming with love and forgiveness — for forgiving is what 
some women love best of all. 

Wo may be sure that the widow, having a certain other 
object in view, had lost no time in writing off to Pen an account 
of the noble, the magnanimous, tlie magnificent offer of ,Xaura, 
filling up her letter with a profusion of benedictions upbn both 
her children. It was probably the knowledge of this money- 
obligation which caused Pen to blush very much when he saw- 
Laura, who was in waiting in the hall, and who this time, and 
for this time only, broke through the little arrangement of which 
we have spoken, as having subsisted between her and Arthur 
for the last few years ; but the truth is, there has been a great 
deal too much said about kissing in the present chapter. 

So the Prodigal came home, and the fatted calf was killed 
for him, and he was made as happj" as two simple women could 
make him. No allusions were made to the Oxbridge mishap, 
or questions asked as to his farther prq^jnedings, for some ' 
But Pen debated these anxiously in his own mind, and up in^ 
his own room, where he passed much time in cogitation; 

A few days after he came home, he rode to Chatteris m hts? 
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horse, and came back on the top of the coach. He then in- 
formed his mother that he had left the horse^ to be sold ; and 
when that operation was effected, he handed her over the 
cheque, which she, and possibly Pen himself, thought was an 
act of uncommon virtue and self-denial, but which Laura pro- 
nounced to be only strict justice. 

He rarely mentioned the loan which she had made, and 
which, indeed, had been accepted by the widow with certain 
modifications ; but once or twice, and with great hesitation and 
stammering, he alluded to it, and thanked her. It evidently 
pained his vanity to be beholden to the orphan for succor. He 
was wild to find some means of repaying her. 

He left off drinking wine, and betook himself, but with great 
moderation, to the refreshment of whiskey-and-water. He gave 
up cigar smoking ; but it must be confessed that of late years 
he had liked pipes and tobacco as well or even better, so that 
this sacrifice was not a very severe one. 

lie fell asleep a groat deal after dinner when he joined the 
ladies in the drawing-room, and was (‘ertainl}' very moody and 
melancholy. He watched the coaches with great interest, 
walked in to read the papers at Clav(‘ring assiduously, dined 
with anybody who would ask him (and the widow was glad that 
he should have any entertainment in their solitary place), and 
played a good deal at cribbage with Captain Glanders. 

He avoided Doctor Portrnan, who, in his turn, whenever 
Pen passed, gave him very severe looks from under his shovel- 
hat. He went to church with his mother, however, very regu- 
larly, and read prayers for her at home to the little household. 
Always humble, it was greatly diminished now: a couple of 
maids did the work of tlie house of F'airoaks : the silver dish- 
covors never saw the light at all. John put on his livery to go 
to church, and assert his dignity on Sundays, but it was only 
for form’s sake. He was gardener and out-door man, vice 
Upton, resigned. There was but little fire in Fairoaks kitchen, 
and John and the maids drank their evening beer there by the 
light of a single candle. All this was Mr. Pen’s doing, and tlie 
state of things did not increase his cheerfulness. 

For some time Pen said no powder on earth could induce him 
to go back to Oxbridge again, after his failure there ; but one 
day, Laura said to him, with many blushes, that she thought, 
as some sort of reparation, of punishment on himself for his — 
for his idleness, he ought to go back and get his degree, if he 
could fetch it by doing so ; and so back Mr. Pen went. 

A plucked man is a dismal being in a umversit^ ; belonging 
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to no set of men there, and owned no one- Pen felt himself 
plucked indeed of all the fine feathers which he had won during 
his brilliant years, and rarely appeared out of his college ; regu- 
larly going to morning ch^^pel, and shutting himself up in his 
rooms of nights, away from the noise and suppers of the under- 
graduates. There were no duns about his door, they were all 
paid — scarcely any cards were left there. The men of his 
year liad taken their degrees, and were gone. He went into a 
second examination, and passed with perfect ease. He was 
somewhat more easy in his mind when he appeared in his 
bachelor’s gown. 

On his way back from Oxbridge he paid a visit to his uncle 
in London ; but the old gentleman received him with very cold 
looks, and would scarcely give him his forefinger to shake. He 
called a second time, but Morgan, the valet, said his master 
was from home. 

Pen came back to Fairoaks, and to his books and to his 
idleness, and loneliness and despair. He commenced several 
tragedies, and wrote many copies of verses of a gloom}’' cast. 
He formed plans of reading and broke them. He thought about 
enlisting — about the Spanish legion — about a profession. He 
cliafed against his captivity, and cursed the idleness which had 
caused it. Helen said he was breaking his heart, and was sad 
to see his prostration. As soon as they could afford it, he 
should go abroad — he should go to London — he should be 
freed from the dull society of two poor women. It loats dull 
— very, certainly. The tender Avidow’s habitual melancholy 
seemed to deepen into a sadder gloom ; and Laura saw with 
alarm that the dear friend became every year more languid and 
Aveary, and that her pale check grcAV more wan. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

NEAV FACES. 

The inmates of Fairoaks were drowsily pursuing this hum- 
drum existence, while the great house upon the hill, on the 
other side of the Rwer Brawl, was shaking off the slumber in 
which it had lain during the lives of two generations of masters, 
and giving extraordinary signs of renewed liA^eliness. 

Just about the time of Pen’s little mishap, and when^be wa$ 



so sJjsorbed in the ^lef occasioned by that calamity as to take 
no notice of events which befell persons less ipteresting to him- 
self than Arthur Pendennis, an announcement appeared in the 
provincial journals which caused no small sensation in the 
' county at least, and in all the towns, villages, halls and man- 
sions, and parsonages for many miles round Clavering Park. 
At Clavering Market ; at Fair ; at Chatteris Sessions ; 

on Gooseberry Green, as trie ►^quire’s carriage mot the vicar's 
one-horse contrivance, and the inmates of both vehicles stopped 
on the road to talk ; at Tinkleton Church gate, as the bell was 
tolling in the sunshine, and the white smocks and scarlet cloaks 
came trooping over the green common, to Sunday worship ; in 
a hundred societicis round about — the word was, that Claver- 
ing Park was to be inhabited again. 

Some five years before, the county papers had advertised 
the marriage at Florence, at the British Legation, of Francis 
Clavering, Esq., only son of Sir Francis Clavering, Bart., of 
Clavering Park, with Jemima Augusta, daughter of Samuel 
Snell, of Calcutta, Esq., and Avidow of the late J. Arnory, Esq. 
At that time the legend in the county was that Clavering, who 
had been ruined for many a yenr, had married a widow from 
India with some money. Some of the county Iblks caught a 
sight of the newly married ])air. The Kicklebiirys, travelling 
in Italy, had seen them. Clavoring occupied the Poggi Palace 
at P'lorcnce, gaA^c parties, and lived comfortably — but could 
never come to England. Another year — young Peregrine, of 
Cackleby, making a long Vacation Tour, had fallen in with the 
Claverings occupying Schloss Schinkenstein,, on the Mummul 
See. At Rome, at Lucca, at Nice, at the baths and gambling 
places of the Rhine and Belgium, this worthy couple might oc- 
casionally be heard of by the curious, and runiors of them came, 
as it were by gusts, to Clavering’s ancestral place. 

. Their last place of abode was I’aris, Avhorc they appear to 
have lived in great lashion and splendor after the news of the 
death of Samuel Snell, Esq., of Calcutta, reached his orphan 
daughter in Europe. 

Of Sir Francis ClaA^ering’s antecedents little can be said 
that would be advantageous to that respected baronet. The 
son of an outlaw, living in a dismal old chateau near Bruges, 
this gentleman had made a feeble attempt to start in life with 
a commission in a dragoon regiment, and had broken (down 
almost at the outset. Transactions at the gambling-table had 
speedily effected his ruin ; after a coni)le of years in the army 
be had.been forced to sell out, had passed some time in Hei 
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Majesty’s prison of the Fleet, and had ftien shipped over to 
Osteud” to join the gouty esile, his father. And in ^^Igiuill, 
France, and Germany, for some 3 'ears, this decayed and abpr- 
tivo .prodigal .might be seen lurking about billiard-rooms and 
watering-places, punting at gambling-houses, dancing at board- 
ing-house balls, and riding steeple-chases on other folks^ 
horses. 

It*was at a boarding-house at Lausanne, that Francis 
Clavering made what he < alled the luck^' coup of manning the 
widow Amorj', very lately- returned fiom Calcutta. His father 
died soon after, by consequence of whose demise his wife be- 
came Lady Clavering. The title so delighted Mr. Snell of 
Calcutta, that he doubled his daughter’s allowance ; and, dj’ing 
himself soon after, left a fortune to her and her children, the 
amount of which w’as, if not magnified by rumor, something 
very splendid indeed. 

Before this time there had been, not rumors unfavorable to 
Lady Clavering’s reputation, but unpleasant impressions regard- 
ing her ladyship. The best English people abroad were shy 
of making her acquaintance ; her manners were not the most 
refined ; her origin was lamentably’ low and doubtful. The 
retired East Indians, who arc to be found in considerable force 
in most of the continental towns frc(iuented b}’ English, spoke 
with much scorn of the disreputable old lawyer and indigo- 
smuggler her father, and of Amory , her first husband, who had 
oocn mate of the Indiaman in nhich Miss Snell came out to 
join her father at Calcutta. Tscither father nor daughter was 
ill society at Calcutta, or had ever been heard of at Government 
House. Old Sir Jasper liogers, who had been Chief Justice of 
Calcutta, had once said to his wife, that he could tell a queef 
story about Lady Clavering’s first husband ; but greatly' to 
Lady’ Rogers’s disappointment, and that of the young ladies 
his daughters, the old Judge could never be got to reveal that 
my’stery. 

They were all, however, glad enough to go to Lady Clavering’s 
parties, when her lady’ship took the Hotel Bouilli in the Rue 
Grenelle at Paris, and blazed out in the polite world there in, 
the winter of 183 — . The Faubourg St. Germain took her up. 
Viscount Bagwig, our excellent ambassador, .paid her marked 
attention. The princes of the family frequented her salons. 
The most rigid and noted of the English ladies resident in the 
Frehch capital acknowledged and countenanced her; the virf 
tuous Lady Elderbury, the severe Lady Rockminster, Ihe yenen^ 
able Countess of Southdown 7 - people, in a word, renowned tof 
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austerity, and of qiWte a dazzling moral purity ; — so great and 
beneficent an influence had the possession of ten (some said 
twenty) thousand a-ycar exercised upon Lady Clavering’s char- 
acter and reputation. And her munificence and good-will were 
unbounded. Anybody (in society) who had a scheme of charity 
was, sure to find her purse open. The French ladies of piety 
got money from her to support their schools and convents ; she 
subscribed indifferentl}" for the Armenian patriarch ; for Father 
Barbarossa, who came to Europe to collect funds for his monas- 
tery on Mount Athos ; for the Baptist Mission to Quashyboo, 
and the Orthodox Settlement in Feefaw^foo, the largest and 
most savage of the Cannibal Islands. And it is on record of 
her, that, on the same day on wliich Madame de Cricri got five 
Napoleons from her in support of the poor persecuted Jesuits, 
who were at that time in very bad odor in France, Lady 
Budelight put her down in her subscription-list for the Rev. J. 
Ramshorn, who had had a vision which ordered him to convert 
the Pope of Rome. And more than this, and for the benefit 
of the worldly, her ladj^ship gave the 'best dinners, and the 
grandest balls and suppers, which were known at Paris during 
that season. 

And it was during this time, that the good-natured lady 
must have arranged matters wdth her husband’s creditors in 
England, for Sir Francis re-appeared in his native country, 
without fear of arrest ; was announced in the Morning Post, 
and the county paper, as having taken up his residence at 
Mivart’s Hotel ; and one (lay the anxious old housekeeper 
at Clavering House beheld a carriage and four horses drive up 
the long avenue, and stop before the moss-grown steps in front 
of the vast melancholy portico. 

Three gentlemen w^ere in the carriage — an open one. On 
the back si»at was our old acquaintance, Mr. Tatharn of Chatteris,, 
whilst in the places of honor sat a handsome and portly gentle- 
man enveloped in mustachio.s, whiskers, fur collars, and braiding,, 
and by him a pale languid man, wlio descended feebly from the* 
carriage, when the little lawyer, and the gentleman in fur, had 
nimbly jumped out of it. 

They walked up the great moss-growm steps to the hall- 
door, and a foreign attendant, with ear-rings and a gold-laced 
cap, pulled strenuously at the great boll-handle at the cracked 
and sculptured gate. The bell was heard clanging loudly 
through the .vast gloomy mansion. Steps resound^ presently 
upon the marble pavement of the hall within ; and the doors 
opened, and finally, Mrs. Blcnkinsop> ihe housekeeper, Polly> 
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her aide-de-camp, and Smart, the KS^efpSi^ ’ appeared bowing 
humbly. 

Smart, the keeper, pulled the wisp of hay-colored hair whicl). 
adorned his sunburnt forehead, kicked out his left heel, as 
if there were a dog biting at his calves, and brought down 
his head to a bow. Old Mrs. Blenkinsop dropped a curtsy. 
Little. Polly, her aide-de-camp, made a curtsy, and several 
rapid bows likewise: and Mrs. Blenkinsop, with a great deal 
of emotion, quavered out, Welcome to Clavering, Sir Francis. 
It du my poor eyes good to see one of the family once more.’’ 

The speech and the greetings were all addressed to the 
grand gentleman in fur and braiding, who wore his hat so 
magnificently on one side, and twirled iiis mustachios so royally. 
But he burst out laughing, and said, You’ve saddled the 
wrong horse, old lady — I’m not Sir Francis Clavering what’s 
come to revisit the lialls of m3' ancestors. Friends and vassals ! 
behold 3’our rightful lord ! ” 

And he pointed his hand towards the pale, languid gentler 
man, who said, ‘‘ Don’t be an ass, Ned,” 

‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Blenkinsop, I’m Sir Francis Clavering ; I recol- 
lect 3'ou quite well. Forgot me, I suppose? — Howd3"do?” 
and he took the old lady’s trembling hand ; and nodded in her 
astonished face, in a not unkind manner. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop declared upon her conscience that she would 
have known Sir Francis anywhere ; that he was the ver}’' image 
of Sir Francis his father, and of Sir John who had gone before. 

“O 3'es — thank}' — of course — veiy much obliged — and 
that sort of thing,” Sir Francis said, looking vacantl}’^ about 
the hall. “ Dismal old place, ain’t it, Ned? Never saw it but 
once, when ny governor quarrelled with m3' gwandfather, in 
the 3'ear twenty'-thwee.” 

‘‘ Dismal? — beautiful ! — the Castle of Otranto ! — the 
M3'steries of Udolpho, by Jove!” said the individual addressed 
as Ned. ‘‘What a fireplace! You might roast an elephant 
in it. Splendid carved galler}' ! Inigo Jones, b}' Jove ! I’d 
lay five to two it’s Inigo Jones.” 

“ The upper part by' Inigo Jones ; tlie lower was altered by 
the eminent Dutch architect, Vanderputty, in George the First 
his time, by Sir Richard, fourth baronet,” said the housekeeper. 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the Baronet. “ Gad, Ned, you know 
everything.” 

“ I know a few things, Frank,” Ned answered. I know 
that’s not a Snyders over the mantel-piece — bet y’^ou three to 
one it’s a copy. We’ll restore it, my boy. A lick of varnishi 
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and it will come owwmierfulh', sir. That old fellow in the 
red gown, I suppose, is Sir Richard.” 

Sheriff of the county, and sat in parliament in the reign 
of Queen Anne,” said the housekeeper, wondering at the stran- 
ger's knowledge; ‘'that on the right is Theodosia, wife of 
Harbottle, second baronet, by Lely, represented in the charac- 
ter of Venus, the Goddess of Beauty, — her son Gregory, the 
third baronet, by her side, as Cupid, God of Love, \yith a bow 
and arix)ws ; that on tlie next panel is Sir Rupert, made a 
knight banneret by Charles the First, and whose property was 
OOnfuscated bj^ Oliver Cromwell.” 

“Thank you — needn’t go on, Mrs. Blenkinsop,” said the 
Baronet. “ We’ll walk about the place ourselves. Frosch, 
give me a cigar. Have a cigar, Mr. Tatham ? ” 

Little Mr. Tatham tried a cigar which Sir Francis’s courier 
handed to him, and over which tlie lawyer spluttered fearfully. 
“Needn’t come with us, Mrs. Blenkinsop. What’s-his-name 
— you — Smart — feed the horses and wasli their mouths. 
Shan’t sta}’ long. Come along. Strong, — I know the way : 
I, was here in twonty-thwee, at the end of ray gwandfatlier’s 
time.” And Sir Francis and (.’a[)tain Strong, for such was the 
style and title of Sir Francis’s friend, passed out of the hall 
into the reception-rooms, leaving the discomfited Mrs. Blen- 
kinsop to disappear by a side-door which led to her apartments, 
now the only habitable rooms in the long-Liniiihabited mansion. 

It was a place so big that no tenant could afford to live in 
it ; and Sir Francis and his friend walked through room after 
room, admiring their vastness and dreary and deserted grandeur. 
On. the riglit of the hall door were the saloons and drawing- 
yboms, and on the other side the oak room, the parlor, the 
grand dining-room, the library, where Pen had found books in 
old days. Round three sides of the hall ran a gallery, by 
which, and corresponding passages, the chief bedrooms were 
approached, and of which many were of stately proportions 
and exhibited marks of splendor. On the second story was 
a labyrinth of little discomfortable garrets, destined for the 
attendants of the great folks who inhabited the mansion in the 
days when it was first built: and I do not know any more 
cheering mark of the increased philanthropy of our own times, 
than to contrast our domestic architecture with that of our 
ancestors, and to see how much better servants and poor are 
oared for atipresent, than in times when my lord and my lady 
slept under gold canopies, and their servants lay above them 
quarters not so airy or so clean as stables are now* 
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Up and down the house the two ^ntlemen wahde^d, the 
owner of the rhansion being very silent and resigned about the 
pleasure of possessing it; whereas the Captain, his Mendt 
examined the premises with so much interest and eagerness 
that j’ou would have thought he was the master, and the other 
the iiidifferent spectator of the place. “I see capabilities in 
it capabilities in it, sir,” cried the Captain. “Gad, sir, 
leave it -to me, and I’ll make it the pride of the counftry,.iat 
a small expense. What a theatre we can have in the library 
here, the curtains between the columns which divide the room ! 
What a famous room for a galop! — it will hold the whole 
shire. We’ll hang the morning parlor with the tapestry in 
your second salon in the Rue dc Crenelle, and furnish the oak 
room with the Moyen-age cabinets and the armor. Armor 
looks splendid against black oak, and there’s a Venice glass in 
the Quai Voltaire, which will suit that high mantel-piece to an 
inch, sir. The long saloon, white and crimson, of course ; the 
drawing-room yellow satin ; and the little drawing-room liglit 
blue, with lace over — hoy?” 

“ I recollect my old govenior caning me in that little room,” 
Sir Francis said sentcutiously ; “he alwa^'s hated me, my old 
governor.” ' 

“Chintz is the dodge, I suppose, for my lady’s rooms — 
the suite in the landing, to the south, the bedroom, the 
sitting-room, and the dressing-room. We’ll throw a con- 
servatory out, over the balcony. Where will you have your 
rooms ? ” 

“ Put mine in the north wing,” said the Baronet, with a 
3’awn, “ and out of the reach of Miss Amory’s confounded 
piano. I can’t bear it. She’s scweeching from morning till 
night.” 

The Captain burst out laughing. He settled the whole 
further arrangements of the house in the course of their walk 
through it ; and, the promenade ended, they went into the 
steward’s room, now inhabited by Mrs. Blenkinsop« and where 
Mr. Tatham was sitting poring over a plan of the estate, and 
the old housekeeper had prepared a collation in honor of her 
lord and master. 

Then they inspected the kitchen and stables, about both of 
which Sir Francis was rather interested, and Captain Strt^ 
was for examining the gardens ; but the Baronet saijdl) “ ]D(^ 
the gardens, and that sort of thing!” and fii^Uy 'he-.dre^e, 
away'iVom the house as unponcernedly as he had Stored it;: 
and d)at night the people of! Ctavering learned that Sir Francis 
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Clavering had paid a visit to the Park, and was coming to live 
in the county. 

When this fact came to be known at Chatteris, all the folks 
in the place were set in commotion : High Church and Low 
Church, half-pay captains and old maids and dowagers, sport- 
ing squireens of the vicinage, farmers, tradesmen, and factory 
people — all the population in and round about the little place. 
The news was brought to Fairoaks, and received by the ladies 
there, and by Mr. lYni, with some excitement. Mrs. Pybus 
says there is a very pretty girl in the family, Artliiir,” Laura 
said, who was as kind and thoughtful upon this point as women 
^generally are : a Miss Amoiy, Lad3’ Clavering’s daughter b}^ 
her first marriage. Of course, you will fall in love with her as 
soon as she arrives.*' 

Helen cried out, ‘‘ Don’t talk nonsense, Laura.” Pen 
laughed, and said, Well, there is the i^ouiig Sir Francis for 
you.” 

‘^He is but four years old,” Miss Laura replied. ‘‘But I 
shall console myself with that handsome officer. Sir Francis’s 
friend. He was at church last Sunday, in the Clavering pew, 
and his mustachios were beautiful.” 

Indeed the number of Sir Francis’s family (whereof the 
members have all been mentioned in tlie above paragraphs) was 
pretty soon known in the town, and everything else, as nearly 
as human industry and ingenuit}^ could calculate, regarding his 
household. The Park avenue and grounds were dotUu! now 
with town folks of the summer evenings, who made their wa^" 
up to the great house, peered about the premises, and criticised 
the improvements which were taking place there. Loads upon 
loads of furniture arrived in numberless vans from Chatteris 
and London ; and numerous as the vans were, there was not 
one but Captain Glanders knew what it contained, and escorted 
the baggage up to the Park House. 

He and Captain Edward Strong had formed an intimate 
acquaintance by this time. The younger Captain occupied 
those very lodgings at Clavering, which the peaceful Smirke 
had previousl}^ tenanted, and was deep in the good graces of 
Madame Fribsby, his landlady; and of the whole town, indeed. 
The Captain was splendid in person and raiment ; fresh-colored, 
blue-eyed, black- whiskered, broad-chested, athletic — a slight 
tendency to fulness did not take away from the comeliness of his 
jolly figure a braver soldier never presented a broader chest 
to the enemy. As he strode down Clavering High Street, his 
hat on one aide, his cane clanking on the pavement, or wav^ 
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ing round him in the execution of military cuts and soldatesque 
manoeuvres — his jolly laughter ringing through the otherwise 
silent street — he was as w'elcome as sunshine to the place, and 
a comfort to every inhabitant in it. 

On the first market-day he knew every pretty girl in the 
market : he joked with all the women ; had a word with the 
farmers about their stock, and dined ati the Agricultural Oi-di- 
nary at the Clavering Arms, where he set them all dying with 
laughter by his fun and jokes. “ Tu be sure he be a vine fel- 
ler, tu be sure that he be,” was the universal opinion of the 
gentlemen in top-boots. He shook hands witli a score of them, 
as they rode out of the inn-yard on their old nags, waving his 
hat to them splendidly as he smoked his cigar in the inn-gate. 
In the course of the evening he was free of the landlady’s bar, 
knew what rent the landlord paid, how many acres he farmed, 
how much malt he put in his strong beer ; and whether he ever 
run in a little brand3’ uuexcised bj' kings from Baj’mouth, or 
the fishing villages along the coast. 

He had tided to live at the great house first ; but it was so 
dull he couldn’t stand it. “I am a creature born for society,” 
he told Captain Glanders. “ I’m down here to see Clavering’s 
house set in order ; for between ourselves, Frank has no energj', 
sir, no energy ; he’s not the chest for it, sir (and he threw out 
his own trunk as ho spoke) ; but 1 must have social intercourse. 
Old Mrs. Blenkinsop goes to bed at seven, and takes Polly with 
her. There was nobod^'^ but me and the Ghost for the first two 
nights at the groat house, and 1 own it, sir, 1 like company. 
Most old soldiers do.” 

Glanders asked Strong where he had served? Captain 
Strong curled his moustache, and said with a laugh, that the 
other might almost ask where he had not served. “T began, 
sir, as cadet of Hungarian Uhlans, and when the war of Greek 
independence broke out, quitted that service in consequence of 
a quaiTcl with in>’' governor, and was one of seven who escaped 
from Missolonghi, and was blown up in one of Botzaris’s fire- 
ships, at the age of seventeen. I’ll show j’ou my Cross of the 
Redeemer, if j'ou’ll come over to my lodgings and take a glass 
of grog with me, Captain, this evening. I’ve a few of those 
baubles in my desk. I’ve the White Eagle of Poland ; Skrzy- 
necki gave it me” (he pronounced Skrzynecki’s name with 
wonderful accurac}' and gusto) “ upon the field of Ostrolenk^). 

1 was a lieutenant of the fourth regiment, sir, and we marched 
through Diebitsch’s lines — bang thro’ ’em into Prussia, sjr, 
without firing a shot. Ah, Captain, that was a mismanaged 
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Dusic^^V 1 received this wound by the side of the King before 
OpoiTO*^ whore lie would have pouuderl the* stock -jobbing 
Pedroites, had Bourmoiit followed my advice ; and I served in 
Spain with the King’s troops, until the death of my dear friend, 
Zumalacarreguj’, when I saw the game was over, and hung up 
my toajsting-iron, Captain. Alava oftered me a regiment ; but I 
couldn’t — damme I cohldn’t — and now, sir, you know Nod 
Strong — the Chevalier Strong they call me abroad — as well 
as he knows himself.” 

In this way almost ever^-bodj’' in Clavering came to know 
Ned Strong. He told Madame Fribsb}^, he told the landlord 
of the George, he told Baker at the reading-rooms, he told 
Mrs, Glanders, and the young ones, at dinner; and tinall}', 
he told Mr. Arthur Pendennis, who, yawning into Clavering 
one day, found the Chevalier Strong in conipaii}^ with Cap- 
t:rin Glanders ; and who was delighted with his new acquaint- 
ance. 

Before many days were over, Captain Strong was as much 
at home in Helen’s drawing-room as he was in Madame Fribs- 
by’s first floor ; and made the lonely house very gay with his 
good-humor and ceaseless flow of talk. The two women had 
pever before seen such a man. He had a thousand stories 
about battles and dangers to interest them — about Greek cap- 
tives, Polish beauties, and Spanish nuns. He could sing scores 
of songs, in half a dozen languages, and would sit down to the 
piano and troll them off in li rich manly voice. Both the ladies 
pronounced him to be delightful — and so lie was : though, in- 
deed, they had not had much choice of man’s society as j’ct, 
having seen in the course of their lives but few persons, except 
old Portman and the Major, and Mr. Pen, who was a genius, to 
be sure ; but then your geniuses arc somewhat flat and moody 
at home. 

And Captain Strong acquainted his new friends at Fairoaks, 
not only with his own biography, but with tlie whole history 
of the family now coming to Clavering. It was he who had 
made the marriage between his friend Frank and the widow 
Amory. She wanted rank, and he wanted money. What 
match could be more suitable? He organized it; he made 
those two people happy; There was no particular romantic 
attachment between them ; the widow was not of an age or a 
pemon for romance, and Sir Francis, if he had his game at bil^ 
liards, and his dinner, cared for little besides. But they were 
as h^ppy as people could be. Clavering would return to, his 
native place and countrj’^, his wife's fortune would pay hk 
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cumbrances off, and his son and heir would be one of the first 
men in the countj. ^ 

And Miss Amory?’* Laura asked. Laiira was uneom- 
monly curious about Miss Amor3\ 

Strong laughed. “Oh, Miss Amory is a muse — Miss 
Amory is a mj^stery — Miss Amory is a femme incomimse,^^ 
“What, is that?” asked simple Mrs. Pendennis — but the: 
ChevaUer gave her no answer ; perhaps could not give her one. ' 

Miss Amory paints, Miss Amoiy writes poems, Miss Amory 
composes music, Miss Amory rides like Diana Vernon. Miss 
Amory is a paragon, in a word.” 

“ I hate clever women,” said Pen. 

“ Thank 3’’Ou,” said Laura. For her part she was sure she 
should be charmed with Miss Amoiy^ and quite longed to have 
such a friend. And with this she looked Pen full in the face, 
as if ever3" word the little hypocrite said was Gospel truth. 

Thus an intimac3’ was arrang(»d and i)reparcd beforehand 
between the Fairoaks famil}' and their wealthy neighbors at the 
Park ; and Pen and Laura were to the full as eager for their 
arrival, as even the most curious of the Clavering folks. A 
Londoner, who sees fresh faces and yawns at them every day, 
ma3’ smile at the eagerness with which country people exi>ect a 
visitor. A cockney comes amongst them, and is remembered 
by his rural entertainers for years after he has left them, and 
forgotten them very likely — floated 1 ar away from them on the 
vast London sea. But the islanders remember long after the ' 
mariner has sailed awav, and can tell you what he said and 
what he wore, and how he looked and how he laughed. In 
line, a new arrival is an event in the coiintiy not to be under- 
stood by us, who don't, and had rather not, know who lives 
next door. 

When the painters and upholsterers had done their work in 
the house, and so beautified it, under Captain Strong's superiu^ 
tcndence, that lie might well be proud of his taste, that gentle- 
man announced that he should go to London, where the, whole 
family had arrived b3" this time, and should speedily return to 
establish them in their renovated mansion. 

Detachments of domestics preceded them. Carriages cam6 : 
down by sea, and were brought over from Bav^raouth by horso^s 
which had previousl3" arrived under the care of grooms aiicl’ 
coachmen. One da3' the “Alacrit3'” coach brought 6u 
its roof two large and melancholy men, who were di’opj^ it|: 
the Park lodge with their trunks, and who were 
Prederic atid Janies, metropolian footmen, t^Uo had no objecy 
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t4<^n to the country, andwbrought with them state and other suits 
of the Clavering uni^brm. 

On another day, the mail deposited at the gate a foreign 
gentleman, adorned with manj^ ringlets and chains. He made 
a great riot at the lodge gate to the keeper’s wife (who, being a 
West coiintiT woman, did not understand his English or his 
Gascon French), because there was no carriage in waiting to 
drive him to the house, a mile off, and because he could not 
walk entire leagues in his fatigued state and varnished bools. 
This was Monsieur Alcide Mirobolant, formerly Chef of his 
Highness the Due de Borodino, of 11. Eminence Cardinal Bec- 
cafico, and at present Chef of the boiiche of Sir Clavering, 
Baronet : — Monsieur Mirobolant’s library , pictures, and piano, 
had arrive<l previoush in charge of the intelligent young Eng- 
lishman, his aide-de-camp. lie \^as, moreover, aided by a 
professed female cook, likewise from J^ondon, who had inferior 
females under her orders. 

He did not dine in the steward’s room, but took his nutri- 
ment in solitude in his own apartments, where a female servant 
was affected to liis private use. It w^as a grand sight to behold 
him in his dressing-gown composing a merm. He always sat 
down and played the piano for some tirllc before. If inter- 
rupted, he renionstrat(‘d pathetically. Every great artist, he 
saiiJi had need of solitude to perfectionate his works. 

But wc are advancing matters in the fulness of our love and 
respect for Monsieur Mirobolant, and bringing him prematurely 
on the stage. 

The Chevalier Strong had a hand in the engagement of all 
the London domestics, and, indeed, seemed to be the master of 
the house. There were those among them who said he was th(3 
house-steward, only he dined witli the family. Howbeit, he 
knew how to make himself respecled, and two of by no means 
the least comfortable rooms of the house were assigned to his 
particular use. 

He was w\alking upon the terrace finally upon the eventful 
day, when, amidst an immense jangling of b(’lls from Clavering 
Church, where the flag w'as flying, an open carriage and one of 
those travelling chariots or family arks, which only English 
philo-progenitiveness could invent, drove rapidly with foaming 
horses through the Park gates, and up to the steps of the Hall. 
The two batians of the sculptured door flew open. Two snpei’ior 
officers in black, the large and melancholy gentlemen, now in^ 
livery with their hair in powder, the country menials engaged 
to aid them, were in waiting in the hall, and bowed like ImI 
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elms when autumn winds wail in the park. Through this avenue 
passed Sir Francis Clavering with ^ most unmoved face : Lady 
Clavering, with a pair of bright bla^ ej'es, and a good-humored 
countenance, which waggled and nodded very graciously: Mas- 
ter Francis Clavering, who was holding his mamma’s skirt (and 
who stopped the procession to look at the largest footman, 
wliosc appearance seemed to strike the young gentleman), and 
Miss Blandy, governess to Master Francis, and Miss Amorj*, 
her ladyship’s daughter, giving her arm to Captain Strong. It 
was summer, but fires of ^velcome wore crackling in the great 
hall chimney, and in the rooms which the family were to oc- 
eupy. 

Monsieur Mirobolant had looked at the procession from one 
of the lime-trees in the avenue. Elle est la,” he said, lading 
his jewelled hand on his richly embroidered velvet waistcoat 
with glass buttons, “ Je t’ai vue ; je te benis, O rna sylphide, 
() mon ange!” and he dived into the thicket, and made his 
W'ay back to his furnaces and saucepans. 

The next Sunda}- the same paitv which had just made its 
a[)pearance at Clavering l^xrk, came and publicl}'' took pos- 
session of the ancient pew in the church, where so man}' of the 
Baronet’s ancestors had prayed, and were now kneeling in 
elligy. Tliere was such a run to see the new folks, that the 
Low Church was deserted, to the disgust of its pastor ; and as 
the state barouche, with the grays and coachman in silver wig, 
and solemn footmen, drew up at the old churchyard gate, there 
was such a crowd assembled there as had not been seen for 
many a long day. Captain Strong knew everybody, and saluted 
for all the company. The country people vowed my lady was 
not handsome, to be sure, but pronounced her to be uncommon 
fine dressed, as indeed she was — with the finest of shawls, the 
finest of pelisses, the brilliautest of bonnets and w’reaths, and 
a power of rings, cameos, b^'ooches, chains, bangles, and other 
nameless gimcracks ; and ribbons of every breadth and color 
of the rainbow flaming on her person. Miss Amory appeared 
meek in dove-color, like a vestal virgin — w’liile Master Francis 
was in the costume then prevalent of Rob Roy Maegregor, a 
celebrated Highland outlaw. The Baronet was not more ani- 
mated than ordinarily — there was a happy vacuity about him 
which enabled him to face a dinner, a death, a church, a mar* 
riage, with the same indifferent ease. 

A pew for the Clavering servants was filled by these domes- 
tics, and the enraptured congregation saw the gentlemen from' 
London with “viewer on their heeds,” and the miraculous 



^ooa^man with his silver wig, take their places in that pew so 
so6h as his horses were put up at the Clavering Arms. 

In the course of the service, Master Francis began to make 
such a yelling in the pew, that Frederic, the tallest of the foot- 
men, was beckoned by his master, and rose and went and 
carried out Master Fi’ancis, who roared and beat him on the 
head, so that the powder flew round about, like clouds of in- 
cense. Nor was he pacified until placed on tbe box of the 
carriage, where he playc^d at horses with Jolui’s whip. 

“ You see the little beggar’s never been to church before, 
Miss- Bell,” the Baronet drawled out to a young lady who was 
visiting him ; no wonder he sliould make a row : I don^t go 
in town neither, but I think it’s right in the country to give a 
good example — and that sort of thing.” 

Miss Bell laughed and said, The little boy had not given 
a particularly good example.” 

Gad, I don’t know,” said the Baronet. It ain’t so bad 
neither, AVhenever he wants a thing, Frank alwaj^s ewies, and 
whenever he ewies he g(‘ts it.” 

Here the child in question began to howl for a dish of sweet- 
meats on the luncheon table, and making a lunge across the 
table-cloth, upset a glass of wine over the best waistcoat of one 
of the guests present, Mr. Arthur Pendennis, who was greatly 
annoyed at being made to look foolish ; and at having his spot- 
less cambric shirt-front blotched with wine. 

‘‘ We do spoil him so,” said Lady Clavering to Mrs. Pen- 
dennis, fondly gazing at the cherub, whose hands and face 
w^ere now frothed over with the species of lather which is in- 
serted in the confection called merinfjncs a la creme, 

‘^Gad, I was quite wight,” said the Baronet. “He has 
ewied, and he has got it, j'ou see. Go it, Fwank, old boy.” 

“ Sir Francis is a very judicious parent,” Miss Amory whis- 
pered. “Don’t you think so. Miss Bell? I shan’t call you 
Miss Bell — I shall call you Laura. I admired you so at 
church. Your robe was not well made, nor your bonnet very 
fresh. But you have such beautiful gray eyes, arid such a' 
lovely tint.” 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Bell, laughing. 

“Your cousin is handsome, and thinks so. He is uneasy 
de $a personne. He not seen the world 3"et. Has be genius ? 
Has he suffered? A lady, a little woman in rumpled satin and 
velvet shoes — a Miss Pybus — came here, and said he has suf- 
fped. I, too, have suffered, -7 and you, Laura, has your heart 
ever^ been touched?” 
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Laura, said “ No ! ” but perhaps blushed a little at the idea 
or the question, so that the other said, — ' 

“ Ah, Laura ! I see it all. It is the beau cousin. TeU me 
everything. ■ I already love you as a sister.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Miss Bell, smiling, “ and — an^ 
it must be owned that it is a very sudden attachment.” 

‘•All attachments are so. It is electricity — spontaneity. 
It is instantaneous. I knew I should love you from the moment 
I saw you. Do 30U not feci it yourself? ” 

“ Not yet,” said Laura ; “ but I dare say I shall if I try. 

“ Call me by my name, then.” 

“ But I don’t know it,” Laura cried out. 

“ My name is Blanche — isn’t it a pretty name? Call me 
by it.” 

“ Blanche — it is very pretty, indeed.” 

“ And while mamma talks with that kind-looking lady — 
what relation is she to you? She must have been prett}’ once, 
but is rather passee ; she is not well pantee, but she has a prettj’ 
hand — and while mamma talks to her, come with me to my 
own room, — my own, own room. It’s a darling room, though 
that horrid creature, Captain Strong, did arrange it. Are you 
epris of him ? lie says you are, but I know better ; it is the 
beau cousin. Yes — il a de beaux yeux. Jc n’airne pas les blonds, 
ordinairement. Car je sin's blond moi — je snis Blanche et blonde, " 
— and she looked at her face and made a moue in the glass; 
and never stopped for Laura’s answer to the questions which 
she had put. 

Blanche was fair, and like a sylph. She had fair hair, with 
green reflections in it. But s!ic liad daik eyebrows. She had 
long black cj'elashcs , which veiled beautiful brown eyes. She 
had such a slim waist, that it was a wonder to behold ; and 
such slim little feet, that you would have thought the grass 
would hardly bend under them. Her lips were of the color of 
faint rosebuds, and her voice warbled limpidlyover a set of the 
sweetest little pearly teeth ever seen. She showed them very 
often, for they were ver^' pretty. She was always smiling, and 
a smile not only showed her teeth wondcrfulty, but likewise 
exhibited twp lovely little pink dimples, that nestled in either 
cheek. 

She showed Laura her drawings, which the other tiiought 
charming, She played her some of her waltzes, with a' rapW 
and brilliant finger, and Laura was still more charmed. AM 
she then read her some poems, in French and English, Hkewiw. 
; of her own composition, and which she kept locked in her 
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Book her own dear little book ; it was bound in blue velvet, 
with a gilt lock, and on it was printed in gold tlie title of “ Mes 
Larmes.” ^ 

‘‘Mes Larmes! — Isn’t it a pretty name?” the 3mng lady 
continued, who was pleased with everything that she did, and 
did everything veiy well. Laura owned that it was* She had 
never seen anything like it before ; anything so lovely^ so ac- 
complished, so fragile and pretty; warbling so prettiljs and 
tripping about such a pretty room, with such a number of pretty 
books, pictures, flowers, round about her. The honest and 
generous country girl forgot even jealousy in her admiration. 
“Indeed, Blanche,” she said, “everything in the room is pretty ; 
and N’^ou are the prettiest of all.” The other smiled, looked in 
the glass, went up and took both of Laura’s hands, and kissed 
them, and sat down to the i>iano, and shook out a little 
song. 

The intimacy between the 5"Oung ladies sprang up like Jack’s 
Bean-stalk to the skies in a single night. The large footmen 
were perpetualty walking with litth^ pink notes to Fairoaks ; 
where there was a pretty housemaid in the kitchen, who might 
possibly tempt those gentlemen to so humble a place. Miss 
Amory sent music, or Miss Amory sent a new novel, or a pic- 
ture from the “Journal des Modes,” to Laura; or my lady’s 
compliments arrived with flowers and fruit; or Miss Amory 
begged and prat ed Miss Bell to come to dinner ; and dear 
Mrs. Pendennis, if she was strong enough ; and Mr. Arthur, 
if a humdrum party were not too stu[)i(l for him ; and would 
send a poi^’-carriagc for Mrs. I’endcuinis ; and would take no 
denial. 

Neither Arthur nor Laura wished to refuse. And Helen, 
who was, indeed, somewhat ailing, was glad that the two should 
ha\'e their pleasure* ; and would look at them fondty as they set 
forth, and ask in her heart that she might not be called awa\" 
until those two beings whom she loved best in the w’orld should 
be joined together. As tiny w^ent out and crossed over the 
bridge, she remembered summer evenings five-and-twenty’ j'cars 
ago, when she, too, had bloomed in her brief prime of love and 
happiness. It was all over now. The moon was looking from 
the purpling sky, and the stars glittering there, just as they 
used in the early well-remembered evenings. He was tying 
dead far awa3% with the billows rolling between them. Good 
(Jod ! how well she remembered the last look of his face as the3" 
parted. It looked out at her through the vista of long years» 
as sad and as clear os then. 



So Mr. Pe«i and Miss Laura found the society at Clavering 
Park an uncommonly agreeable resort of summer evenings. 
Blanche vowed that she raffoled of Laura ; and, very likelj’, 
Ml. Pen was pleased with Blanche. His spirits came back : he 
laughed and rattled till Laura wondered to hear him. It was 
not the same Pen, yawning in a shooting-jacket, in the Fair- 
oaks parlor, who appeared alert and brisk, and smiling, and 
well dressed, in Lady Clavering’s drawing-room. Sometimes 
they had music. Laura had a sweet contralto voice, and sang 
with Blanche, who had had the best continental instruction, and 
was charmed to be her friend’s mistress. Sometimes Mr. Pen 
joined in these concerts, or oftener looked sweet upon Miss 
Blanche as she sang. Sometimes they had glees, when Captain 
Strong’s chest was of vast service, and he boomed out in a pro- 
digious bass, of which he Avas not a Httle proud. 

“Good fellow, Strong — ain’t he, INIiss Bell?” Sir Francis 
would say to her, “Plays at ecarte with Lady Clavering — 
plays anything, pitch and toss, pianofort\", ewibbage if you like. 
How long do you think he’s been staying with me? He came 
for a week with a carpet-bag, and gad, he’s been staying thwee 
years. Good fellow, ain’t he? Don’t know how he gets a 
shillin’, though, by Jove I don’t. Miss Lauwa.” 

And yet the Clievalier, if he lost his money to Lady Claver- 
ing, always paid it ; and if he lived with his friend for three 
years, paid for that too — in good-humor, in kindness and jovi- 
ality, in a thousand little services hy which he made himself 
agreeable. What gentleman could want a better friend than a 
man who was always in spirits, never in the way or out of it, 
and was read^’ to execute any commission for his patron, whether 
it was to sing a song or meet a lawyer, to fight a duel, or to 
carve a capon? 

Although Laura and Pen commonly went to Clavering Park 
together, yet sometimes Mr. Pen took walks there unattended 
by her, and about which he did not tell her. He took to fish- 
ing the Brawl, which runs through the Park, and passes not 
very far from the garden-w^all ; and by the oddest coincidence. 
Miss Amory would walk out (having been to look at her 
flowers) , and would be quite surprised to see Mr, Pendennis 
fishing. 

I wonder what trout Pen caught while the 3’oung lady was 
looking on ? or w^hether Miss Blanche was the pretty little fish 
which played round his flj', and which Mr. Pen was endeavoring 
to hook? 

As for Miss Blanche, she had a kind heart ; and having, as 
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she owned, herself suffered ” a good deal in the course ^ 
bfief life and experience — why, she could compassionate other 
susceptible beings like Pen, .who had siilfered too. Her love 
for Laura and that dear Mrs. Pendennis redoubled : if they were 
not at the Park, she was not easy unless she herself was at 
Fairoaks. bhe plaj^ed with Laura; she read French and Gei*- 
man with Laura ; and Mr. Pen read French and German along 
with them. He turned sentimental ballads of Schiller and 
Goethe into English verse for the ladies, and Blanche unlocked 
^‘Mes Larmes” for him, and imparted to him some of the 
plaintive outpourings of her own tender j\Iuso. 

It appeared from tlmse poems that the young creature had 
indeed suffered prodigiously. She was familiar with the idea 
of suicide. Death she repeatedly" longed for. A faded rose 
inspired her with such grid* that y'ou wouki have thought she 
must die in pain of it. It was a w'onder how a .young creature 
should have suffered so much — should luive found the means 
of getting at such an ocean of despair and passion (as a run- 
away boy' who get to sea)i and having embarked on it, 
should survive it. What a bilent she must have had for weep- 
ing to be able to pour out so many of “ Mes Larmes ! 

They were not particularly i)riny, Miss Blanche's tears, 
that is the truth : but Pen, wlio read her verses, thought 
them veiy well for a lady — and wrote some versos himself 
for her. His were very violent and passionate, very liot, 
sweet, and strong: and lie not only wrote verses; but — Oh, 
the villain! Oh, the deceiver! he alten'd and adapted former 
poems in his possession, and which had been composed for a 
certain Miss Emily P'other ingay', for the use and to the Chris- 
tian name of Miss Blanche Amory. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

A LITTLE INNOCENT. 

“Egad, Strong,” one day the Baronet said, as the pair 
were conversing after dinner over the billiard-table, and that 
great unbosomer of secrets, a cigar; “Egad, Strong, I wish 
to the doose yom* wife was dead.” 

“So do That’s a cannon, by Jove! But she won’t; 
abe’U bve for ever — you see if she don’t. Why do ybu 
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Einse then you might marry Missy. She ain’t bad* 
She’ll have ten thousand, and that’s a good bit of 
r such a poor old de\al as you,” drawled out the otbeir 
n. “ And egad, Strong, I hate her worse and woreO 
I can’t stand her, Strong ; by gad, I can’t.” 

)uldn’t take her at twice the figure,” Captain Strong 
fhing. “ I never saw such a little devil in ray life.” 

_ _ould like to poison her,” said the sententious Baronet; 
“ by Jove I should.” 

“ Why, what has she been at now?” asked his friend. 
“Nothing particular,” answered Sir Francis; “only her 
old tricks. That girl has such a knack of making everybody 
miserable that, hang me, it’s quite surprising. Last night she 
sent the governess crying away from the dinner-table. After- 
wards, as I was passing Frank’s room, I heard the poor little 
beggar howling in the dark, and found his sister had been 
frightening his soul out of liis body, by telling him stories 
about the ghost that’s in the house. At lunch she gave my 
lad}' a turn ; and though my wife’s a fool, she’s a good soul — 
I’m hanged if she ain’t.” 

“ What did Missy do to her?” Strong asked. 

“ Why, hang me, if she didn’t begin talking about the late 
Amory, my predecessor,” the Baronet said, with a grin. “ She 
got some picture out of ‘ the Keepsake,’ and said, she wae sure 
it was like her dear father. She wanted to know where her 
father’s grave was. Hang her father ! Whenever Miss Amory 
talks about him. Lady Clavering always bursts out crying ; and 
the little devil will talk about him in order to spite her mother. 
To-day when she began, I got in a confounded rage, said I was 
her father, and — and that sort of thing, and then, sir, she took 
a shy at me.” 

“ And what did she say about you, Frank?” Mr. Strong, 
still laughing, inquired of his friend and patron. 

“ Gad, she said I wasn’t her father ; that I wasn’t fit to 
comprehend her; that her father must have been a man of- 
genius, and fine feelings, and that sort of thing; whereas 1 
had married her mother for money.” 

“ Well, didn’t you ? ” asked Strong. 

“ It don’t make it any the pleasanter to hear because ifii 
time, don’t you know,” Sir Francis Clavering answered. “'T 
ain’t a literary man and that ; but I ain’t such a fool she ! 
mokes me out. I don’t know bow it is, but she always.mftn* 
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ages to put me in the hole, don^£,^rf*unclerstaiul. Sue 
turns all the house round her in her quiet wajs and with her 
confounded sentimental airs. I wish she was dead, Ned.'' 

“ It was my wife whom you wanted dead just now,” Strong 
said, always in perfect good-humor ; upon wliicli the Baron(*t, 
with his accustomed candor, said, ‘‘ AVell, when people bore 
my life out, I do wish they were dead, and 1 wish Miss^’ w'cre 
down a well with all my heart.” 

Thus it will be seen from the above report of this candid 
conversation that our accomplished little fiiend had some 
peculiarities or defects of character w'hich rendered her not 
very popular. She w^as a ^oung lady of some genius, exqui- 
site sj^mpathies and considerable literary attainments, living, 
like many another genius, with relatives wdio could not com- 
prehend her. Neither her mother nor h(U’ step-fatlier were 
l)ersons of a literary turn. ‘‘Bell’s Life” and the “‘Racing 
Calendar *’ were the extent of the Baronet’s reading, and Lady 
Clavering still wrote like a school-girl of thirteen, and with 
an extraordinary disregard to grammar and spelling. And as 
Miss Amory felt very keenl}' that she was not appreciated, 
and that she lived wdth persons who were not her equals in 
intellect or conversational power, she lost no opportunity to 
acquaint her family circle with their inferiority to herself, and 
not only was a martyr, but took care to let (‘veiybody know 
that she W'as so. If she suficred, as she said and thought she 
did, sevcrel3’, are we to wonder that a }Oung (*reaturc of such 
delicate sensibilities should shriek and cry out a good deal? 
If a poetess may not bemoan her lot, of what earthl}" use is 
her lyre ? Blanche struck Ikhs onlj' to the saddest of tunes ; 
and sang elegies over her dead hopes, dirges over her early 
frost-nipt buds of affection, as became such a melanchol}' fate 
and Muse. 

Her actual distresses, as we have said, had not been up to 
the present time very considerable : but her griefs la}", like 
those of most of us, in her own soul — that being sad and 
habitually dissatisfied, what w"ondcr that she should wee])? 
So “Mes Larines” dribbled out of her eyes any day at com- 
mand: she could furnish an unlimited supply of tears, and 
her faculty of shedding them increased b}" practice. For sen- 
timent is like another complaint mentioned by Horace, as in- 
creasing by self-indulgence (I am sorry to say, ladies, that 
the complaint in question is called the dropsy) , and tlie more 
you cry^ the more you will be able and desirous to do so. 

Missy had begun to gush at a very early age. Lamartine 
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feel ; and she had sWisequently improved her mind by a sedu- 
lous study of novels of the great modern authors "of the French 
language. There was not a romance of Balzac and Geoige 
Sand which the indefatigable little creature had not 'devoured 
by the time she was sixteen : and, however little she S3"mpa- 
tbized with her relatives at home, she had friends, as she said, 
in the spirit- world, meaning the tender Indiana, the passionate 
and poetic Lelia, the amiable Trenmor, that high-souled con- 
vict, that angel of the galleys, — the fiery Stenio, — and the 
other numberless heroes of the French romances. She had 
been in love with rrince Rodolph and Prince Djalrna while 
she was yet at school, and had settled the divorce question, 
and the rights of woman, with Indiana, before she had left off 
pinafores. Tlie impetuous little ladj’ played at love with these 
imaginary worthies, as a little while before she had played at 
maternity with her doll. Pi*etty little poetical spirits ! it is 
curious to watch them with those playthings. To-day the 
blue-ej^ed one is the favorite, and the black-ej’ed one is 
pushed behind the drawers. To-morrow blue-e3’’es may take 
its turn of neglect : and it maj’ be an odious little wretch with 
a burnt nose, or torn head of hair, and no eyes at all, that 
takes the first place in Miss’s affection, and is dandled and 
caressed in her arms. 

As novelists arc supposed to know everything, even the 
scerets of female hearts, which the owners themselves do not 
perhaps know, we may" state that at eleven y^ears of age Made- 
moiselle Betsi, as Miss Amory was then called, had felt tender 
emotions towards a y^oung Savoyard organ-grinder at Paris, 
whom she persisted in believing to bo a prince carried off from 
his parents ; that at twelve an old and hideous drawing-master 
— (but, ah, what age or personal defects are proof against 
woman’s love?) had agitated her young heart; and that, at 
thirteen, being at Madame de Carmel’s boarding-school, in the 
Champs Ely^sees, which, as evciybody’ knows, is next door to 
Monsieur Rogroii’s (Chevalier of the Legion of Honor) pension 
for y oung gentlerncm, a correspondence by letter took place 
between the seduisante Miss Betsi and two .young gentlemen of 
the College of Charlemagne, wlio were pensioners of the Cheva- 
lier liogron. 

In the above paragraph our y'oung friend has been called by^ 
a Christian name, different to that under which we were lately’' 
presented to her. The fact is, that Amoiy, called Missy 
home, had really at the first been christened Betsy but 
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crowned herSelf with it ; and the weapon which the Baronet, 
her step-father, held in terror over her, was the threat to call 
her publicly by her name of Betsy, by which menace he some- 
times managed to keep the young rebel in order. 

Blanche had had hosts of dear, dear, darling friends ere 
now, and had quite a little museum of locks of hair in her treas- 
ure-chest, which she had gathered in the course of her senti- 
mental progress. Some dear friends had married : some had 
gone to other schools : one beloved sister she had lost from the 
pension, and found again, Oh, horror ! her darling, her Leocadie, 
keeping the books in her father’s shop, a grocer in the Rue du 
Bac : in fact, she had met with a number of disappointments, 
estrangements, disillusionments, as she called them in her 
pretty French jargon, and had seen and sulfered a great deal 
for so young a woman. But it is the lot of sensibility to suffer, 
and of confiding tenderness to be deceived, and she felt that 
she was onl}’ undergoing the penalties of genius in these pangs 
and disappointments of her young career. 

. Meanwhile, she managed to make the honest lady, her mother, 
as uncomfortable as circumstances would permit ; and caused 
her worthy step-father to wish she was dead. With the except 
tion of Captain Strong, whose invincible good-humor was proof 
against her sarcasms, the little lady ruled the whole house with 
her ^ngue. If Lad}" Clavering talked about Sparrowgrass 
inst%d of Asparagus, or called an object a hobject, as this un> 

. fortunate lady would sometimes do, Missy calmly corrected 
her, and frightened the good soul, her mother, into errors only 
the more frequent as she grew more nervous under her daugh- 
ter’s eye. 

It is not to be supposed, considering the vast interest which 
the arrival of the family at Clavering Park inspired in the in- 
habitants of the little town, that Madame Fribsby alone, of all 
the folks in Clavering, should have remained unmoved and in- 
curious. At the first appearance of the Park family in church, 
Madame noted every article of toilette which the ladies wore, 
from their bonnets to their brodequins, and took a survey of 
tlie attire of the ladies'-maids in the pew allotted to them. Wc 
fear that Doctor PoHanan’s sermon, though it was one^^his 
oldest and most valued compositions, had little effect/^poi; 
Madame t'ribsfcy on that day. In a very few days afterwards, 
she had managed for herself an intendew with Lady Clavering’s 
ieionfidratial attendant, in the housekeeper’s room at the Phyk ; 




and her cards in l^hch and English, stating that she received 
the newest fashions ftom Baris from her correspondent litadaiae 
Vietorin^, and that she was in the custom of making court and 
bull dresses for the nobilitj’’ and gentr3' of the shire, were in the 
possession of Lady Clavering and Miss Amory, and faVorabij’' 
received, as she was happy to hear, by those ladies. ^ 

Mrs. Bonner, Ladj* Clavering’s lady, became soon a great 
frequenter of Madame Fribsb3'’s drawing-room, and partook 
of many entertainments at the milliner’s expense. A meal Of 
green tea, scandal, hot Sallj'-Lunn cakes, and a little novel 
reading, were always at the service of Mrs. Bonner, whenever 
she was free to pass an evening in the town. And she found 
much more time for these pleasuies than her junior officer. Miss 
Amoiy’s maid, who seldom could be spared for a holiday, and 
was worked as hard as any factory girl by that inexorable little 
Muse, her mistress. 

And there was another person connected with the Clavering 
establishment, who became a constant guest of our friend, the 
milliner. This was the chief of the kitchen. Monsieur Mirobo- 
lant, with whom Madame Fribsb}' soon formed an intimacy. 

Not having been accustomed to the appearance or society of 
persons of the French nation, the rustic inhabitants of Clavering 
were not so favorably impressed b}' Monsieur Alcide’s manners 
and appearance, as that gentleman might have desired that 
they should be. He walked among them quite unsuspk^usly 
upon the afternoon of a summer day, when his servi<^ire were 
not required at the House, in his usual favorite costume, namely, 
his light green frock or paletot, his crimson velvet waistcoat, 
with blue glass buttons, his pantalon Ecossais, of a very large 
and decided chock pattern, his orange satin neck-cloth, and bis 
jean-boots, with tips of shiny' leather, — these, with a gold em- 
broidered cap. and richly gilt cane, or other varieties of orna- 
ment of a similar tendency', formed his usual holiday costume, 
in which he flattered himself there was nothing remarkable 
(unless, indeed, the beauty of his person should attract obser- 
vation) , and in which he considered that he exhibited the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman of good Parisian ton. 

He walked then down the street, grinning and ogling eveiy 
woman he met with glances, which he meant should kill tben> 
outright, and peered over the railings, and in at the wiodowa, 
where females were, in the tranquil summer evening. But 
Betsy, Mrs. Py'bus’s maid, shrank bade with a “ Lor bless us 1 ** 
as Alcjde ogled her over the laurel bush ; the Misses 
and riieir mamma, stared with wonder ,* and presently' a crowd 





hegm to follow^ the interesting foreigner, of ragged urchiiwi 
and children, who left their dirt-pies in the street to pursue 
him. 

For some time he thought that admiration was the cause 
which led these persons in his wake, and walked on, pleased 
himself that he could so easily confer on others so much harm- 
less' pleasure. But the little children and dirt-pie manufac- 
turers were presently succeeded by followers of a larger growth, 
and a number of lads and girls from the factory being let loose 
at this hour, joined the mob, and began laughing, jeering, hoot- 
ing, and calling opprobrious names at the b\*enchman. Some 
cried out, ‘"Frenchy! Frenchy ! ” some exclaimed “•Frogs!” 
one asked for a lock of his hair, whicli was long and in ric*hly 
flowing ringlets ; and at length the poor artist began to per- 
ceive that he was an object of derision rather than of respect 
to the rude grinning mob. 

It was at this juncture that Madame Fribsby spied the un- 
lucky gentleman with the train at his heels, and heard the scorn- 
ful shouts with which they assailed him. She ran out of her 
room, and across the street to the persecuted foreigner ; she 
held out her hand, and, addressing him in his own language, 
invited him into her abode ; and when she had housed him 
fairly within her door, she stood bravel^^ at tlie thrt»sliold before 
the gibing factory girls and boys, and said tlie^' w(u'e a pack of 
cowards to insult a poor man who could not s[)eak llieir lan- 
guage, and was alone and without protection. Tlie little crowd, 
with some ironical cheers and hootings, nevertheless felt the 
force of Madame Fribsby’s vigorous allocution, and retreated 
before her ; for the old lady was rather respected in the place, 
and her oddity and her kindness had made her many friends 
there. 

Poor Mirobolant was grateful indeed to hear the language of 
his countrj" ever so ill spoken. Fnmchmen i)ardon our faults 
in their language much more readily than we excuse tlu*ir had 
English ; and will face our blunders throughout a long conver- 
sation, without the least propensity to grin. The rescued artist 
vowed that Madam Fribsby was his guardian angel, and that 
he had not as 3’et met with such suavity and politeness among 
les Anglaises. He was as courteous and complimentary to her as 
if it was the fairest and noblest of ladies whom he was address- 
ing : for Alcide Mirobolant paid homage after his fashion to 
all womankind, and never dreamed of a distinction of ranks in 
the realms of beauty, as bis phrase was. 

A cream, flavored with pine-apple — a mayonnaise of lob- 



ster, which he flattefed himself was not unworthy of his hand, 
or of her to whom he had the honor to offer it as an homage, 
and a box of preserved fruits of Provence, were brought b}" 
one of the chefs aides-de-camp, in a basket, the next day to 
the milliner’s, and wore accompanied with a gallant note to the 
amiable Madame Fribsby. “ Her kindness,” Alcide said, “ had 
made a green place in the desert of his existence, — her suavity 
would ever contrast in memory w4th the grossiereU of the rus- 
tic population, who were not worthy to possess such a jewel,” 
An intimacy of the most conlidential nature thus sprang iip 
between the milliner and the chief of the kitchen ; but I do 
not know whether it was wdth pleasure or mortification that 
jMadaine received the declarations of friendship wliich the young 
Alcides proffered to her, for he persisted in calling her, La 
respectable Fribsbi^'' La vertaeuse Fribsbi^"' — and in stating 
that he should consider her as his mother, while he hoped she 
would regard him as her son. Ah! it was not very long ago, 
Fribsby thought, that words had been addressed to her in that 
dear French language, indicating a dittbrent sort of attachment. 
And slie sighed as she looked up at the picture of her Carabi- 
neer. For it is surprising how young some people’s hearts 
remain when their heads have need of a front' or a little hair- 
dye — and, at tliis moment, Madame Fribsbjs as she told young 
Alcide, felt as romantic as a girl of eighteen. 

When the conversation took this turn — and at their first 
intimacy Madame Fribsby was rather inclined so to lead it — 
Alcide always politely diverged to anotlier subject : it was as 
his mother that he persisted in considering the good milliner. 
He would recognize her in no other capacity, and wdth that 
relationship the gentle lady was forced to content herself, 
when she found how deeply the artist’s heart was engaged else- 
where. 

He was not long before he described to her the subject and 
origin of his i)assion. 

'‘I declared myself to iicr,” said Alcide, laying his hand on 
his heart, in a manner which was as novel as 1 am channed 
to think it was agr(*eablo. Wliorc cannot love penetrate, re- 
spectable Madame Fribsbi ? Cupid is the father of invention ! 
— I inquired of the domestics what were the plats of which 
Mademoiselle partook with most pleasure ; and built up my 
little battery accordingly. On a day w^hen her parents had 
gone to dine in the world (and I am grieved to say that a gros- 
sicr dinner at a restaurant, on the Boulevard, or in the Palais 
Royal, seemed to form the delights of these unrefined persons')#. 



tiie Miss entertained some comraaes of the pension ; 

and I MvisM m3’self to send up a little repast suitable to so 
delic&te J^oung palates. Her lovelj^ name is Blanche. The 
veil of the maiden is white ; the wreath of roses which she 
wears is white. I determined that my dinner should be as 
spotless as the snow. At her accustomed hour, and instead of 
the rude gigot a Veau which was ordinarily served at her too 
simple table, I sent her up a little potage a la Rune a la 
Reine Blanche I called it, — as white as her own tint — and 
confectioned with the most fragrant cream and almonds. I 
then offered up at her shrine a filet de merlan a VAgnes^ and a 
delicate plat^ which I have designated as Eperlan a la Saiute 
Therese^ and of which my charming Miss partook with pleasure. 
I followed this b^' two little entrees of sweet-bread and chicken ; 
and the only brown thing which I permitted myself in the en- 
tertainment was a little roast of lamb, which I laid in a meadow 
of spinaches, surrounded with croustillons, representing sheep, 
and ornamented with daisies and other savage flowers. After 
this came my second service : a pudding a la Heine Elizabeth 
(who, Madame Fribsbi knows, was a maiden princess) ; a dish 
of opal-colored plovers’ eggs, which I called Nid de tourtereaux 
a la Roucoule ; placing in the midst of them two of those tender 
volatiles, billing each other, and confectioned with butter; a 
basket containing little gntenvx of apricots, which, I know, all 
young ladies adore; and a jelly of marasquin, bland, insinuat- 
ing, intoxicating as the glance of beauty. This I designated 
Ambroisie de Calypso a la Souveraine de mon cceur. And when 
the ice was brought in — an ice of plombiere and cherries — how 
do j'ou think I had shaped them, Madame Fribsbi? In the 
form of two hearts united with an arrow, on which I had laid, 
before it entered, a bridal veil in cut-paper, surmounted by a 
wreath of virginal orange-flowers. I stood at the door to watch 
the effect of this entiy. It w’as but one cry of admiration. 
The three young ladies filled their glasses with the sparkling 
Ay, and carried me in a toast. I heard it — I heard Miss speak 
of me — I heard her say, ^Tell Monsieur Mirobolant that avc 
thank him — we admire Iiiin — we love him ! ’ M\" feet almost 
failed me as T spoke. 

Since that, can I have any reason to doubt that the young 
artist has made some progress in the lieart of the English Miss? 
I am modest, but my glass informs me that I am not ill-looking. 
Other victories have convinced me of the fact.” 

“ Dangerous man ! ” cried the milliner. 

‘‘The blond piissesof Albion see nothing in the dull inhabit 



taota of thoir bnimoiis isle, which can compare with ardor 
and vivacity of the children of the South. We bri^g our sun- 
shine with us ; we are Frenchmen, and accustomed to conquer. 
Were it not for this affair of the heart, and my determination 
to marry an Anglaise, do you think I wouUl stop in this island 
(which is not altogether ungi^atefiil, since I have found here 
a tender mother in the respectable Madame Fribsbi), in this 
island, in this family? Mj’ genius would use itself in the com- 
l)any of these rustics — the poesy of my art cannot be under- 
stood by tliese oarnivoroiis insularics. No — the men are 
odious, but the women — the women! I own, dear Fribsbi, arc 
seducing ! 1 have vowed to marry one ; and as I cannot go 

into your markets and purchase, according to the custom o£ 
the country, I am resolved to adopt another custom, and fly 
with one to Gretna Grin. The blond Miss will go. She is 
fascinated. Her eyes have told me so. The white dove wants 
but the signal to fly.” 

‘‘Have you any correspondence with her?” asked Fribsby, 
in amazemont, and not knowing whether the young ladj" or the 
lover might be laboring under a romantic delusion. 

“ I correspond with her by means of my art. She partakes 
of dishes which I make express!}’ for her. 1 insinuate to her 
thus a thousand hints, which, as she is perfectly spiritual, she 
receives. But I want other intelligences near her.” 

There is Pincott, her maid,” said Madame Fribsby, who, 
by aptitude or education, seemed to have some knowledge of 
affairs of the heart, but the great artist’s brow darkened at this 
suggestion. 

“ Madame,” he said, “there are points upon which a gal- 
lant man ought to silence himself; though, if he break the se- 
cret, he may do so with the least impropriety to his best friend 
— his adopted mother. Know then, that there is a cause why 
Miss Pincott should be hostile to me — a cause not uncommon 
with your sex — jealousy.” 

“ Perfidious monster ! ” said the confidante. 

“Ah, no,” said the artist, with a deep bass voice, and a 
tragic accent worthy of the Porte 8t. Martin and his favorite 
melo-drames, “not perfidious, but fixtal. Yes, T am a fatal 
man, Madame Fribsbi. To inspire hopeless passion is my 
destiny. I cannot help it that women love me. Is it my fault 
that that 3 ’oung woman deperishes and languishes to the view 
of the eye, consumed by a flame which I cannot yeturn? 
Listen ! There are others in this family who are similarly iin- 
Uappy. The governess of the j'oung Milor has encountered me 
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in my walks, and looked at me in a way which can bear but 
one interpretation. And Milady herself, who is of mature age, 
but \!^rho has oriental blood, has once or twice addressed com- 
pliments to the lonely artist which can admit of no mistake. 
I avoid the household. 1 seek solitude, I undergo my destiny. 
1 can marry but one, and am resolved it shall be to a lady of 
your nation. And, if lu'V fortune is snliicient, I think Miss would 
be the person who would be most snitalilc. I Avish to asccrlaiu 
what her means are liefore I lead her to (h*etna (irin.” 

AVhether Alcide was as irresistible a conqueror as his nanu'- 
sakc, or whether he was simply erazA , is a point which must 
be left to the reader s Judgment. Ihit the latter, if he has 
had the benefit of inueli French aeqiiaintani*c, has perhaps iiicl 
Avith men amongst them Avho tancied theins(*l\Ts almost as 
invincible ; and who, if you credit them, have made equal 
haA’^oc in the hearts of les Anghtiscs^ 


CHAFrER XXIV. 

CONTAINS nOTH LOVL AND .IKALOUSY. 

Our readers have alr(‘ady h(*nrd Sir Francis Clavering’s can- 
did opinion of the lady Aviio had given him her fortune and 
restored him to his nati\e eounlrv and home, and it must be 
oAvned that the IJaronet was not far wu’ong in his estimate* of 
his Avife, and that Lady Clavering Avas not the wisest or the best 
(‘dueated of Avom(*n. She had had a (‘oiiple of years’ education 
in Europe, in a suburb of London, Avhicli she [lersistcd in call- 
ing Aekne}^ to her dying day, Avhenee she had been smnmonod to 
join her hither at (’aleutta at the age* of lifteen. And it was on 
her voyage thither, on l)e)arel the Uaine*hun(ler East Iiuliaman, 
Captain Bragg, in Avhieli ship she hael two years previously 
made her journey to Phiro[>e', tliat she formed the acquaintance 
of her first hnsbanel, Mr. Amory, Avho was third mate of the 
vessel in question. 

We are not going to enter into the early part of Lady 
Clavering’s history, l)ut Captain Bragg, under wliose charge 
Miss Snell went out to her father, who Avas one of the Captain’s 
consignees, and part owner of the Rarachunder and many 
other vessels, found reason to put the rebellious rascal of a 
mate in irons, until they reached the Cape, where tlie Captain 
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/eft his officer behind: and finally delivered his ward to her 
father at Calcutta, after a storm}- and perilous voyage in which 
the Ramchunder and the cargo and passengers incurred no small 
danger and damage. 

Some months afterwards Amory made his appearance at 
Calcutta, having worked his way out before the mast from the 
Cape — married the rich attorney's daughter in spite of that 
old speculator — set up as indigo planter and failed — set i:p as 
agent and failed again — set up as editor of the Sunderbund 
Pilot’' and failed again — quarrelling (jeaselossly with his father- 
in-law and his wife during the progress of all these mercantile 
transactions and disasters, and ending his (*ai’eer finally with a 
crash which compelled him to leave Calcutta and go to New 
South Wales. It was in the course of these luckless proceed- 
ings, that Mr. Amory probabl}- made the acquaintance of Sir 
Jasper Rogers, the respected Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, who hns been mentioned before, and, as the truth 
must out, it was by making an improper use of his father- 
in-law’s name, who could write perfectly well, and had no need 
ol* an amanuensis, that fortune finally forsook Mr. Amory and 
(‘aused him to abandon all further struggles with her. 

Not being in the habit of reading the Calcutta law-reports 
very assiduously, the European public did not know of these 
facts as well as people did in Bengal, and Mrs. Amory and 
Jior father, finding Ikt residence in India not a comfortable one, 
it was agreed that the lady should return to Europe, whither 
she came with Iku* little daughter, Betsy or Blanche, then four 
years old. Th(\y wore accompanied by Btdsy’s nurse, who lias 
been presented to the reader in th(‘ hist chapter as the confiden- 
tial maid of Lady Clavoring, jVIrs. Bonner: and Captain Bragg 
took a house for them in the near neigh) )orhood of his residence 
in Pocklington Street. 

It was a very hard bitter summer, and the rain it rained 
every day for some time after Mrs. Amory’s arrival. Bragg 
w-as very pompous and disagreeable, perhaps ashamed, perhaps 
anxious, to get rid of the Indian lady. She believed that all 
the world in London was talking about her husband’s disaster, 
and that the King and Queen and the Court of Directors were 
aware of her unlucky histoiy. She had a good allowance from 
Jier father ; she had no call to live in England ; and she deter- 
mined to go abroad. Away she went, then, glad to escape 
the gloomy surveillance of the odious bull3% Captain Bragg. 
People had no objection to receive her at the continental towns 
where she stopped, jnd at the various boarding-houses, wUwe 
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she t‘03’a% paid her way. She called Hackney Ackney, to be 
sure (though otherwise she spoke English with a little foreign 
twangs very curious and not unpleasant) ; she dressed amass:- 
inglj" ; she was conspicuous for her love of eating and drinking, 
and prepared curries and pillaus at every boarding-house which 
she frequented ; but her singularities of language and behavior 
only gave a zest to her society, and Mrs. Amoiy was deservedly 
popular. She was the most good-natured, jovial, and generous 
of women. She was up to an^" party of pleasure by whomso- 
ever proposed. She brought three times more champagne and 
fowls and ham to the picnics than any one else. She took 
endless boxes for the pla^^ and tickets for the masked balls, 
and gave them away to evcr3'bod3\ She paid the hoarding- 
house people months beforehand ; she helped poor shabby 
mustachioed bucks and dowagers, whose remittances had not 
arrived, with constant supplies from her purse ; and in this way 
she tramped through Europe, and appeared at Brussels, at Paris, 
at Milan, at Naples, at Rome, as her fancy led her. News ol 
Amory’s death reached her at the latter place, where Captain 
Clavering was then staying, unable to pay liis hotel bill, as, 
indeed, was his friend* the Chevalier Strong, and the good- 
natured widow married the descendant of the ancient house 
of Clavering — professing, indeed, no particular grief for the 
scapegrace of a husband whom she had lost : and thus we have 
])rought her up to the present lime w^hen she was mistress ol 
Clavering Park. 

Missy followed her mamma in most of her peregrinations, 
and so learned a deal of life. She had a governess for some 
time ; and after her mother’s second marriage, the benefit ol 
Madame de Caramefs select pension in the Cliainps Elysees. 
When the Claverings came to England, she of course came witli 
them. It was only wdthin a few years, after the death of her 
grandfather, and the birth of her little brother, that she began 
to understand that her position in life was altered, and that 
Miss Amorj’, nobody’s daughter, was a very small personage 
in a house compared with Master Francis Clavering, heir to au 
ancient baronetcy, and a noble estate. But for little Frank, 
she would have been an heiress, in spite of her father: ami 
though she knew and cared not much about monc}", of which 
she never had any stint, and though she was a romantic little 
Muse, as we have seen, yet she could not reasonably be grate * 
ful to the persons who tad so contributed to change her con- 
dition : nor, indeed, did she understand what the matter really 
was, until she had made some fu ether progress, and acquired 
more accurate knowl<!dge of the world. 
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Bat this was clear, that her step-father was dall and weak: 
that mamma dropped her H’s, and was not refined in mi- 
ners or appearance ; and that little Frank was a spoiled quar-. 
relsome urchin, alwa3’s having his wa}', always treading ui)on 
her feet, always upsetting his dinner on her dresses, and keep- 
ing her out of her inheritance. None of these, as she felt, 
could comprehend her : and her solitary heart naturally pined 
for other attachments, and she sought around her where to 
bestow the precious boon of her unoccupied affection. 

This dear girl, then, from want of sympathy', or other cause,' 
made herself so disagreeable at home, and frightened her 
mother, and bored her step-father so much, that the^’ were quite 
as anxious as she could be that she should settle for herselt 
in life ; and hence Sir F'rancis Clavering’s desire expressed to 
his friend, in the last chapter, that Mrs. Strong should die, 
and that he would take Blanche to himself as a second Mrs. 
Strong. 

But as this could not be, any other person was welcome to 
win her: ajicl a smart young fellow, w'ell-looking and well- 
educated, like our friend Arthur Pendennis, was quite free to 
propose for her if he had a mind, and would have been received 
with open arms by Lady Clavering as a son-in-law, had he had 
the courage to come forward as a competitor for Miss Amorj^’s 
hand. 

Mr. Pen, however, besides other drawbacks, chose to enter- 
tain an extreme diffidence about liimself. He was ashamed 
of his late failures, of his idle and nameless condition, of the 
povert}' which he had brought on his mother by his folly, and 
there was as much of vanity as remorse in his present state of 
doubt and distrust. How could he ever hope for such a prize 
as this brilliant Blanche Amoiy, who lived in a fine park and 
mansion, .and was waited on by a score of grand domestics, 
whilst a maid-servant brought in their meagre meal at Fairoaks, 
and his mother was obliged to pinch and manage to make both 
ends meet? Obstacles seemed to him insurmountable, which 
would have vanished had he marched manfull}' upon them: 
and he preferred despairing, or dallying with his wishes, — or 
perhaps he had not positively shaped them as yet, — to attempt- 
ing to win gallantly the object of his desire. Many a young 
man fails by that species of vanity called shyness, who might, 
for the asking, have his will. 

But we do not pretend to say that Pen had, as yet, iaseer- 
tained his: or that he was doing much more than thinking 
Hbout falling in love. Miss Amory was charming and lively. 
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She fascinated and cajoled him b}' a thousand arts or natural 
gl^ces or flatteries. But there were lurking reasons and doubts, 
besides shyness and vanit}^, withholding him. In spite of her 
cleverness, and her protestations, and her fascinations, Pen’s 
mother had divined the girl, and did not trust her. Mrs. Pen- 
dennis saw Blanche light-minded and frivolous, detected inaii}^ 
wants in her which offended the pure and pious-minded lad}" ; 
a w"ant of reverence for her parents, and for things more sacred, 
Helen thought : worldliness and selfishiu*ss couched under pretty 
words and tender expressions. Laura and Pen battled th(‘se 
points strongly at first with the widow — Laura being as }et 
enthusiastic about hm* new friend, and Pen not far-gone enough 
in love to attempt any concealment of his feelings. IL* would 
laugh at these olijections of Helen’s, and say, Psha, mother ! 
you are jealous about Laura — all women are jealous.” 

But when, in the <*ourse of a month or two, and liy watching 
the pair with that anxiet}" wdth which brooding women watch 
over their sons' affections — and in acknowledging which, 1 
have no doubt tlierc is a sexual jealousy on tlie mothei‘’s part, 
and a secret pang — wlum ll(‘len saw' that the intiinac} api)(*ar(‘(l 
to make progress, that the tw’o }()nng i)e()pl(‘ were perpetually 
finding pretexts to meet, and that Miv^s Blanche was at Fair- 
oaks or Mr. P(m at tlu* Park ever\ da>, the poor widow^’s luairt 
began to fail her — her darling proji'ct seemed to vanish before 
lier ; and, giving W'ay to her weakness, she fairly told Pen one 
day W’hat her view's an<1 longings wTre ; that she felt herself 
breaking, and not long for this world, and that she lioped and 
prayed l)efore she went, that she might see lier nvo children 
one. The late events. Pen’s life and career and forimu’ passion 
for tlie actress, had l)roken tlie spirit of this tender Indy. She 
felt that he had escaped her, and was in the maternal nest no 
more ; and she clung witli a sickening fondness to Laura, 
Laura w-ho had been left to her b}’ Fianeis in Heaven. 

Pen kissed and soothed her in his grand patronizing way. 
He had seen something of this, he had long thought his inolher 
w^anted to make this marriage — did l^aura know anything ol 
it? (Not she, — Mrs. IVndeimis said — not for wwlds would 
she have br(*athed a word of it to Laura) — Well, well, there 
W'as time enough, liis mother w^ouldn’t die,” Pen said, laugh- 
ingly: he. wouldn’t hear of any such thing-, and as for the 

Muse, she is too grand a lad}" to think about poor little mo — 
and as for Laura, who knows that she would have me? vShe 
would do anything vou told her, to be sure. But am I worthy 
of her?” 
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“ 0 Pen, you might be,” was the widow’s reply ; not tliat 
Mr. Pen ever doubled that he was ; and a feeling of indefinable 
pleasure and self-complacency came over him as he thouglit 
over this proposal, and imaged Laura to himself, as his iriem-' 
ory remembered her for ^ears past, alwjiys fair and 6pen. 
kindly and pious, chcerfuL tender, and true, lie lool^ed at 
her vith brightening e3'es as she came in from the garden at 
the end of this talk, her cheeks rather flushed, her looks frank 
and smiling — a basket of roses in her liand. 

She took the lines! of tlicm and bronglit it to ]\fi*s. Penden- 
)iis, who was refreshed by the odor and color of these flowers ; 
and hung over her fondly and gave it to her. 

“ And 1 might have tliis prize for the asking ! ” Pen thougld, 
with a thrill of triumph, as ho looked at the kindl3^girl,' Why, 
she is as beautiful and as generous as her roses.” The image 
of the two women remained for ever alter in his mind, and he 
never recalled it but the tears came into his eyes. 

Before very man\’ weeks’ intimac3^ with her new acquaint- 
ance, however, JVJiss Laura was ol)lige(l to give in to Helen’s 
opinion, and own that the Muse was selfish, unkind, and incon- 
stant. 

Little Frank, for instance, might l)e veiy provoking, and 
might have deprived Blanche of her mamma’s alfeetion, bat this 
was no reason wliy Blaiiclie should box the cliild’s cars because 
ho upset a glass of water over her drawing, and why she should 
call liiin many opprobrious names in the English and French 
language ; and the preference accorded to little F’rank was cer- 
tainly jio reason why Blanche should give herself imperial aii‘s 
of command towards the boy’s governess, and send that young 
lady upon messages through the house to bring her book or to 
fetch her pocket-handk(‘rchief. Wlicn a domestic; performed 
ail errand for licjiiest Laura, she was always thankful and 
pleased ; whereas, she could not but perceive tliat the little 
Muse had not the slightest soriqile in giving her commands lo 
all the world round aiioiit her, and in disturbing an3d)ody’s ease 
or comfort, in order to admiiiislor to her own. It was Laura's 
first experience in friendship ; .and it pained the kind ercaturo’s 
heart to bc» obliged to give np as delusions, one by one, those 
charms and brilliant qualities in wliich her fancy had dressed 
her new friend, and to lind that the fascinating little fairy was 
but a mortal, and not a vorv amiable mortal after all. What 
generous person is there that has not been so deceived in his 
time? — what person, perhaps, that has not so disapjj^xiintod 
others in his turn ? 



After tlie seielte with little Frank, in which that refractory 
son and heir of the house of Clavering had received the compli- 
ments in French and English, and the accompanying box on the 
ear'rfrom his sister. Miss Laura, who had plenty of humor, 
could not help calling to mind some very touching and tender 
verses which the Muse had read to her out of Mes Larmes, and 
which began, prettj' bab}^ brother, ma^^ angels guard thy 

rest,’' in which the Muse, after complimenting the baby upon 
the station in life which it was about to occupy, and contrasting 
it with her own lonely condition, vowed nevertheless that the 
angel boy would never enjoy such alfection as hers was, or find 
in the false world before him anything so constant and tender 
as a sister’s heart. It may be,” the forlorn one said, it may 
be, you will sliglit it, my pretty baby sweet, You will spurn me 
from your bosom, I’ll cling around j^oiir feet ! Oh, let me, let 
me love you ! the world will prove to you As false as ’tis to 
others, but /am ever true.” And behold the Muse was boxing 
the darling brother’s ears instead of kneeling at his feet, and 
giving Miss Laura her first less()n in the Cynical philosophy — 
not quite her first, however, — something like this selfishness 
and waywardness, some tiling like this contrast between prac- 
tice and poetry, between grand versified aspirations and everj'- 
day life, she had witnessed at home in the person of our 3’oung 
friend Mr. Pen. 

But then Pen was different. Pen was a man. It seemed 
natural, somehow, tliat he should be self-willed and should 
have his own way. And under his waywardness and selfish- 
ness, indeed, there was a kind and generous heart. Oh, it was 
hard that such a diamond should be changed away against 
such a false stone as this. In a word, Laura began to be tiled 
of her admired Blanche. She had assayed her and found her 
not true ; and her former admiration and delight, which she 
had expressed with her accustomed generous artlessness, gave 
way to a feeling, which we shall not call contempt, but which 
was veiy near it ; and which caused Laura to adopt towards 
Miss Amoiy a grave and tranquil tone of superiority, which 
was at first by no means to the Muse’s liking. Nobody likes 
to be found out, or, having held *a high place, to submit to step 
down. 

The consciousness that this event was impending did not 
serve to increase Miss Blanche’s good-humor, and as it made 
her peevish and dissatisfied with herself, it probablj" rendered 
her even less agreeable to the persons round about her. So 
ther^ arose, one fetal day, a battle-royal between dearest Blanche 
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and dearest Laura, in which the friendship between them was all 
but slain outright. Dearest Blanche had been unusually capri- 
cious and wicked on this day. She had been insolent to her 
mother ; savage with little Frank ; odiously impertinent in her 
behavior to the boy’s governess ; and intolerably cruel to Pin- 
cott, her attendant. Not venturing to attack her friend (for 
the little tyrant was of a timid feline nature, and only used 
her claws upon those who were weaker than herself), she mal- 
treated all these, and especially poor Pincott, who was menial, 
confidante, companion (slave always), according to the caprice 
of her 3’oung mistress. 

This girl, who had been sitting in the room with the young 
ladies, being driven thence in tears, occasioned by the cruelt}’’ 
of her mistress, and raked with a parting sarcasm as she W'ent 
sobbing from the door, Laura fah'ly broke out into a loud and 
indignant invective — wondered how one so young could forget 
the deference owing to her elders as well as to her inferiors in 
station ; and professing so much seasibiiity of her own, could 
torture the feelings of others so wantonl}^ Laura told her 
friend that her conduct was absolutely wicked, and that she 
ought to ask pardon of Heaven on her knees for it. And hav- 
ing delivered herself of a hot and voluble speech whereof the 
delivery astonished tlie speaker as much almost as her auditor, 
she ran to her bonnet and shawl, and went home across the 
park in a great Hurry and penturbation, and to the surprise of 
Mrs. Pendennis, who had not expected her until night. 

Alone with Helen, Laura gave an account of the scene, and 
gave up her friend henceforth. O Mamma,” she said, ‘‘you 
were right ; Blanche, who seems so soft and so kind, is, as 
you have said, selfish and cruel. She who is always speak- 
ing of her affections can have no heart. No honest girl would 
afflict a mother so, or torture a dependant; and — and, I 
give her up from this da^g and 1 will have no other friend but 
you.” 

On this the two ladies went through the oscillatory cere- 
; mony which the}' were in the habit of performing, and Mrs. 
Pendennis got a great secret comfort from the little quarrel — 

! for Laura’s confession scorned to say, “ That girl can never be 
ja wife for Pen, for she is light-minded and heartless, and quite 
! unworthy of our noble hero. He will be sure to find out her 
|unworthiness for his own pari, and then he will be saved from 
f this flight}’* creature, and awake out of his delusion.’^ 

But Miss Laura did not tell Mrs. Pendennis, perhaps did 
not acknowledge to herself, what had been the real cause of 
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the da/s quarrel. Being in a very wicked mood, and bent 
upon mischief everywhere, the little wicked Muse of a Blanche 
had very soon begun her tricks. Her darling Laura had come 
to pass a long day ; and as they were sitting in her own room 
together, had chosen to bring the conversation round to the 
subject of Mr. Pen. 

I am afraid he is sadl}" fickle,” Miss Blanche observed. 
‘‘Mrs. Pybus, and many more Clavering people, have told us 
all about the actress.” 

“ I was quite a child when it liappened, and I don’t kno\^ 
anything about it,” I^aura answered, blushing very much. 

^‘Ile used her ywy dl,” Blanche said, wagging lier little 
head. ‘‘ He was false lo h(*r.” 

I am sure he was not,” Laura cried out ; he acted most 
generously by her: he wanted to give up (‘veryMiing to marry 
her. It was slu^ that was lalse to him. He nearly broke liis 
heart about it : he — ” 

‘‘I thought you didn’t know anything about the story, 
dearest,” interposed Miss Blanche. 

“ Mamma has said so,” said Laura. 

‘‘ Well, he is v(ny (-lever,” (.‘ontinued the other little dear. 
“ What a sweet poet he is ! Have you ever read his poems?’ 

“ Onl}^ the ‘ Fisherman and the Diver,’ whicli he translatcMl 
for us, and his Prize Poem, which didn’t get the prize; and, 
indeed, I thought it very pompous and prosy,” Laura said, 
laughing. 

‘‘ Has he never written you any poems, then, love?” asked 
Miss Amory. 

“ No, my dear,” said Miss Bell. 

Blanche ran up lo her friend, kissed her fondly, (‘ailed her 
my dearest Laura at least three tim(*s, look('d h(‘r archly in tlie 
face, nodded li(*r Imad, and said, Ihomise to t(‘ll no-o-body, 
and I will show you something.” 

And tri[)ping across tlie room daintily to a little mother-oL 
pearl inlaid desk, she opened it with a silver key, and took out 
two or three pa[)ers crumided and rathci- stained with green, 
which she submitted to her friend. I^aura took them and read 
them. They were love-verses sure enough — something al)out 
Undine — about a Naiad — about a river. She looked at them 
for a long time ; but in truth the lines were not very distinct 
before her eyes. 

“And you have answered them, Blanche?” she asj^ed, put- 
ting them back. 

“ Oh no ! not for worlds, dearest,” the other said ; and when 
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her dearest Laura had quite done with the verses, she tripped 
back, and popped them again into the pretty desk. 

Then she went to her piano, and sang two or three songs 
of Rossini, whose flourislies of music her flexible little voice 
could execute to perfection, and Laura sat b}-, vaguely listen- 
ing, as she performed these pieces. What was Miss Bell think- 
ing about the while? She hardly know; but sat there silent 
as the songs rolled by. After this concert the young ladies 
were summoned to the room where luncheon was served ; and 
whither they of course went with their arms round each other’s 
waists. 

And it could not have been jealousy or anger on Laura's 
part which had made her silent: lor, after tlu\y had tripped 
along the corridor and descended the steps, and were about to 
open the door which leads into tlui hall, Laura paused, and look- 
ing her friend kindl}^ and frankly in the face, kissed her with a 
sisterly warmth. 

Something occurred after this — ]M aster Frank’s manner 
of eating, probably, or mamma’s blunders, or Sir Francis smell- 
ing of cigars — which vexed Miss Blanche, and she gave way to 
that series of naughtinesses whereof we have spoken, and which 
ended in the above little quarrel. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

A HOUSE FULE OF VISITORS. 

The difference between the girls did not last long. Laura 
was always too eager to forgivc‘ and be forgiven, and as for 
Miss Blanche, her hostilities, never very long or durable, had 
not been provoked by the above scene. Nobody cares about 
being accused of wickedness. No vanity is hurt by that sort 
of charge : Blanche was rather pleased than provoked by her 
friend’s indignation, which never would luive been raised but 
for a cause which both knew, though neither spoke of. 

And so Laura, with a sigh, was obliged to confess that the 
romantic part of her first friendship was at an end, and that 
the object of it was only worthy of a very ordinary sort of regard. 

As for Blanche, she instantly composed a copy of touching 
verses setting forth her desertion and disencJiantment. It was 
only the old story she wrote, of love meeting witli coldness^ 
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and fidelity returned by neglect ; and some new neighbors arriv- 
ing from London about this time, in whose family there were 
daughters, Miss Amoiy had the advantage of selecting an eter- 
nal friend from one of these young ladies, and imparting her 
sorrows and disappointments to this now sister. The tall fool- 
men came but seldom now with notes to the sweet Laura ; the 
pony cariiage was but rarely desi)atched to P'airoaks to be at 
the orders of the ladies there. IManche adopted a sweet look 
of suffering martyrdom \\ hen Laura eame to see her. The other 
laughed at her friend’s sentimental mood, and treated it with a 
good-humor that vtas by no means respectful. 

But if Miss Blanche found new female friends to console 
her, the faithful historian is also bound to sa} , that she discov- 
ered some acquaintances of the other sex who seemed to give 
her consolation too. If ever this artless young creature met 
a young man, and had ten minutes’ conversation with him in a 
garden walk, in a drawing-room window, or in the intervals of 
a waltz, she confided in him so to speak — made play witli 
her beautiful c^es — spoke in a tone of tender interest, and 
simple and touching appeal, and left him, to perform the same 
pretty little drama in behalf of his successor. 

When the Claverings first came down to the Park, there 
were very few audiences before whom Miss Blanche could per- 
form : hence Pen had all the benefits of her glances, and confi- 
dences, and the drawing-room window, or the garden walk all 
to himself. In the town of Clavcuing, it has been said, there 
were actually no }oung men : in the near surrounding country, 
only a curate or two, or a rustic }oung squire, with large feet 
and ill-made clothes. To the diagoons quartered at Chatteris 
the Baronet made no overtures : it was unluckily his owui regi- 
ment : he had left it on bad terms wdth some officers of the 
corps — an ugly business about a horse bargain — a disputed 
play account at blind-IIookey — a wdiite feather — who need 
ask? — it is not our business to inquire too closely into the b\- 
gones of our characters, except in so far as their previous his- 
tory appertains to the development of this present story. 

The autumn, and the end of the Parliamentary Session, and 
the London season, brought one or two county families down 
to their houses, and filled tolerably the neighboring little water- 
ing-place of Baymouth, and opened our friend Mr. Bingley’s 
Theatre Royal at Chatteris, and collected the usual company 
at the Assizes and Race-balls there. Up to this time, the old 
county families liad been rather shy of our friends of Clavering 
Park, The Fogeys of Drummington ; the Squares of Dozley 
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Park •, the Welbores of The Barrow, &c. All sorts of stories 
were current among these folks regarding the family at Claver- 
ing ; — indeed, nobod3’ oiiglit to say that people in the country 
have no imagination, who hear them talk about new neighbors. 
About Sir Francis and liis Lady, and her birth and parentage, 
about Miss Amory, about Captain Strong, there had been end- 
less histories whicli need not be recapitulated ; and the .family 
of the Park had been three months in the county before the 
great people around began to call. 

But at the end of the season, the Earl of Trehawk, Loi-d 
Lieutenant of the County, coming to Eyrie Castle, and the 
Countess Dowager of Rockminster, whose son was also a mag- 
nate of the land, to occupy a mansion on the Marine Parade at 
Baymoiith — these great folks came publicly, immediately, and 
instate, to call upon the family of Clavering Park; and the 
carriages of the countj" families speedily followed in the track, 
whicjh had been left in the avenue by their lordl}' wheels. 

It was then that Mirobolant began to have an opportunitj- of 
exercising that skill which he possessed, and of forgetting, in 
the occupations of his art, the pangs of love. It w-as then that 
the large footmen were too much eniplo3’ed at Clavering Park to 
be able to bring messages, or dall}" over the cup of small beer 
with the poor little maids at Fairoaks. Jt was then that Blanche 
found other dear friends than Laura, and other places to walk 
in besides the river side, where Pen was fishing. He came 
daj-^ after day, and whipped the stream, but the fish, fish!** 
wouldn’t do their dut}’, nor the Peri appear. And here, though 
in strict confidence, and with a request that tlie matter go no 
further, we may as well allude to a delicate business, of which 
previous hint has been given. Mention has been made, in a 
former page, of a certain hollow tree, at which Pen used to take 
Ills station when engaged in his passion for Miss Fotheringay, 
and the cavity of which he afterwards used for other purposes 
than to insert his baits and fishing-cans in. Tlie truth is, he 
converted this tree into a post-ottice. Under a piece of moss 
and a stone, he used to put little poems, or Icttei’s equally 
poetical, which were addressed to a certain Undine, or Naiitd 
who frequented the stream, and which, once or twice, were 
replaced by a receipt in the shape of a flcmTr, or by a modest 
little word or two of acknowledgment, written in a delicate 
hand, in French or English, and on pink scented paper. Cer- 
tainly, Miss Amory used to walk by tliie stream, as Ve have 
seen ; and it is a fact that she used pink scented paper for her 
correspondence. But after the great folks had invaded Claver- 
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ing Park, and the family coach passed out of the lodge-gates, 
evening after evening, on their waj' to the other great country 
houses, nobod}’ came to fetch Pen’s lettc‘i-s at the post-offlea* ; 
the white paper \Yas not exchanged for tlu^ pink, Ijut lay undis- 
turbed under its stone and its moss, whilst tlu‘ tree was reflected 
into the stream, and the Brawl went rolling by. 'Idiere was 
not much in the letters certainly: in the pink notes scanady 
anything — merely a little word or two, half jocular, half sym- 
pathetic, such as might be written by any young lady. But, 
oh, you silly Pendennis, if 3’ou wanted this one, why did you 
not speak? Perhaps neither party was in earm^st. You were 
only playing at being in love, and the sportive little Undine was 
humoring you at the same play. 

Nevertheless if a man is balked at this game, he not un- 
frequently loses his tem[)er ; and when nobody came any mortj 
for Pen’s poems, he Ix'gan to look upon those compositions in 
a veiy serious light, lie felt almost tragical and romantic 
again, as in his lirst alfair of the heart : — at any rate he was 
bent upon having an (‘xplanation. One day lie wont to the 
Hall, and there was a room-full of visitors: on another. Miss 
Amory was not to be seen ; she was going to a ball that night, 
and was lying down to take a little slce[). Pen cursed balls, 
and the narrowness of his means, and the hnmilit}’ of his posi- 
tion in the count}’ that causetl him to be passed over by the 
givers of these entcu’tainments. On a third occasion, Miss 
Amory was in the garden, and lie ran thither ; she was walking 
there in state witli no less personages than the Bishop anti 
Bishopess of Chatteris and the episcopal family, who scowled 
at him, and drew up in great dignity when he was presented to 
them, and they heard his name. Tlic Right Reverend Prelate 
had heard it before, and also of the little transaction in tlie 
Dean’s garden. 

The Bishop says you’re a sad young man,” good-natured 
Lady Clavering whispered to him. ‘‘What have you been a 
doing of? Nothink, I hope, to vex such a dear Mar as yours? 
How is your dear Mar? Wliy don’t she come and see me? 
We an’t seen her tliis ever such a time. We’re a goin about a 
gaddin, so that we don’t see no neighbors now. Give my love 
to her and Lanrar, and come all to dinner to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Pendennis was too unwell to come out, but Laura and 
Pen came, and there was a gi’eat party, and Pen only got an 
opportunity of a hurried word with Miss Amory. “You 
never come to the river now,” he said. 

“ I can t,” said Blanche, “ the house is fuU of people,’^ 
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‘‘Undine has left the stream/* Mr. Pen went on, choosing 
to be poetical. 

“She never ought to have gone there,’* Miss Ainory an- 
swered. “ She won’t go again. It W'as very foolish, veiy 
wrong : it was only play. Besides, 3^011 have other consolations 
at home,” she added, looking him Aill in the face an instant, 
and di’oppiiig her eyes. 

If he wanted her, why did he not speak then? She might 
have said “Yes” even then. But as she spoke of other con- 
solations at home, he thought of Laura, so affectionate and so 
])urc, and of his mother at home, who had bent her fond heart 
upon uniting him with her adopted daughter. “ Blanche ! ” he 
began, in a vexed tone, — “ Miss Amory ! ” 

“Laura is looking at us, Mr. Pendennis,” the 5’oung ladj' 
said. “ I must go back to the company,” and she ran off, leav- 
ing Mr, I^mdennis to bite his nails ki perplexity, and to look 
out into the moonlight in the garden. 

Laura indeed was looking at Pen. She was talking with, 
or api)caiing to listen to the talk of, Mr. Pynsent, Lord Rock- 
minster’s son, and grandson of the Dowager Lad^', who was 
seated in state in tlie place of honor, gravely receiving Lad}' 
Clavei'ing’s bad grammar, and patronizing the vacuous Sir Fran- 
cis, whoso inter(‘st in tlie county she was desirous to secure. 
P^'iisent and Pen liad b(*en at Oxbridge together, where the 
latter, during his heyday of good forfiin(‘ and fashion, had been 
the superior of the young patrician, and perhaps rather super- 
cilious towards him. They had mot for the first time, since 
they had ixirted at the Uuiversitv at the table to-dav, and given 
each other that exceedingly impertinent and amusing demi-nod 
of recognition wliich is practised in England only, and only to 
j)eriection by University men, — and which seems to saj’, “ Con- 
found you — w’liat do 3011 do here?” 

“I knew that man at Oxbridge,” Mr. P3'nscnt said to Miss 
Boll — “ a Mr. Pendennis, 1 think.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Bell — 

“lie seems rather sweet upon Miss Amoiy,” the gentleman 
went on. Tiaura looked at them, and perhaps thought so too, 
but said nothing. 

“ A man of large property in the county, ain’t he ? He used 
to talk about representing it. lie used to speak at the Union. 
Whereabouts do his estates lie?” 

Laura smiled. “His estates lie on the other side of the 
river, near the lodge-gate. He is ni 3 " cousin, and I live there/* 

“ Where?** asked Mr. Pynsent, wth a laugh. 
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“ Why, on the other side of the river, at Fairoaks,” answered 
Miss Bell. 

“Many pheasants there? Cover looks rather good,”. said 
the simple gentleman. 

Laura smiled again. “We have nine hens and a cock, a 
pig, and an old pointer.” 

“ Pendennis don’t preserve, then?” continued Mr. Py^sent.; 

“You should come and sec him,” the girl said, laughing,' 
and greatly amused at the notion that lier Pen was a great 
county gentleman, and perhaps had given himself out to he 
such. 

“ Indeed, I quite long to renew our acquaintance,” Mr. 
.Fynsent said, gallantly, and with a look which fairly said, “ It 
is you that I would like to come and see ” — to which look and 
speech Miss Laura vouchsafed a smile, and made a little bow. 

Here Blanche came stepping up with her most fascinating 
smile and ogle, and begged dear J,,aura to come and take the 
second in a song. Laura was I'cady to do anything good- 
natured, and went to the piano; by which Mr. Pynsent listened 
as long as the duet lasted, and until Miss Amory began for 
herself, when he strode away. 

“ What a nice, frank, amiable, well-bred girl that is, Wagg," 
said Mr. Pynsent to a gentleman who had come over with him , 
from Baymouth — “ the tall one; I mean, with the ringlets and 
the red lips — monstrous red, ain’t they?” 

“ What do you think of the gill of the house?” asked Mr. 
Wagg. 

“ 1 think she’s a lean, scraggy humbug ; ” said Mr. Pynsent, 
with great candor. “ She drags her shoulders out of her dress : 
she never lets her eyes alone : and she goes simpering ami 
ogling about like a French waiting-maid.” 

“ Pynsent, be civil,” cried the other, “ somebody can hear.” 

“ Oh, it’s Pendennis of Boniface,” ]\Ir. Pynsent said. “ Fine 
evening, Mr. Pendennis ; we were just talking of your charming 
cousin.” 

“Any relation to my old friend, Major Pendennis?” asked 
Mr. Wagg. 

“ His nephew. Had the pleasure of meeting you at Gaunt 
House,” Mr. Pen said with his very best air — the acquaintance 
between the gentlemen was made in an instant. 
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seated in Ms motlier's drawing-room in comfortable conversa- 
tion with the widow and her ward. Mr. Pynsent, tall and 
gaunt, with large red whiskers and an imposing tuft to his chin, 
was striding over a chair in the intimate neighborhood of Miss 
Laura. She was amused by his talk, which was simple, straight- 
forward, rather humorous, and keen, and interspersed with 
homely expressions of a style which is sometimes called slang. 
It wa^ the first specimen of a young London dandy that Laura 
had seen or heard ; for she had been but a chit at the time of 
Mr. Foker’s introduction at Fairoaks, nor indeed was that in- 
genuous gentleman iiiiich more thnn a boy, and his refinement 
was only that of a school and college. 

Mr. Wagg, as he entered the Fairoaks premises with his 
companion, eyed and noted ever} thing. "‘Old gardener,’^ he 
said, seeing Mr. John at the lodge — “ old i-ed li\erv waistcoat 
— clothes hanging out to dry on the gooseberry bushes — blue 
aprons, white ducks — gad, thc}'^ must be joung Pendennis’s 
white ducks — nobodj" else wears ’em in the family. Rather a 
shy place for a sucking county member, ay, Pynsent?*' 

‘‘ Snug little crib/’ said Sir. Pynsent, “ pretty cozy little lawn/* 
‘‘Mr. Pendennis at liomo, old gentleman?” Mr. Wagg said 
to the old domestic. Jolin answered, “ No, aster Pendennis 
was agonc out.” ’'5 

“ Are the ladies at homo?” asked tlu‘ younger visitor. Mr. 
John answered, “ Yes, they be ; ” and as the pair \\’Tilked over 
the trim gravel, and ])y the neat shrubberies, up the steps to 
the hall-door, which old John opened, ISIr. Wagg noted every- 
thing that he saw ; the barometer aiul the letter-bag, the um- 
brellas and the ladies’ clogs, Pen’s huts and tartan wrapper, and 
old John opening the drawing-room door, to introduce the new 
comers. Such minutim attracted Wagg instinctivel}' ; he seized 
them in spite of liimself. 

“ Old fellow iloes all the wwk,” he whispered to Pynsent. 

Caleb Baldcrstone. Shouldn’t wonder if he’s the housemaid.” 
The next minute the pair were in the presence of the Fairoaks 
ladies ; in whom Pynsent oould not help recognizing two per- 
fectly well-bred ladies, and to w’hom Mr. Wagg made his obei- 
sance, with florid bows, and extra courtesy, accompanied with 
an occasional knowing leer at bis companion. Mr. Pynsent 
did not choose to acknowledge these signals, except b}^ extreme 
haughtiness towards Mr. Wagg, and particular deference to the 
ladies. If there was one thing laughable in Mr. Wagg’s eyes, 
it was poverty. Ho had the soul of a butler who had been 
brought from his pantry to make fan in the drawing-room. 
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His jokes were plenty, and his good-nature thoroughly genuine, 
but he did not seem to understand that a gentleman could wear 
an old coat, or that a lady could be respectable unless she had 
her carriage, or employed a French milliner. 

‘^Charming place, ma’am,’" said he, bowing to the widow; 
“noble prospect — delightful to us Cockneys, wdio seldom see 
an3"thing but Pall Mall.” The widow said, simpl} , she had 
never been in London but once in her life — before her son 
was born. 

^‘“Finc village, ma’am, fine village,” said Mr. Wagg, “and 
increasing every day. It’ll bo rjuite a large towai soon. It’s 
not a bad place to live in for those who (‘an’t get the country, 
and will YGpay a visit when you honor it.” 

“My brother. Major Pendennis, has often mentioned your 
name to us,” the widow said, ‘‘ and we have been — amused by 
some of 3"0ur droll ]H)oks, sir,” Helen continued, who never 
could be brought to like Mr. Wagg’s books, and detestcMl their 
tone most tlioroughly. 

“He is rny very good friend,” Mr. Wagg said, with a low 
bow, “ and one of the best knowm men about towui, and wdiere 
knowm, ma’am, appreciated — I assure you appreciated. He 
is with our friend yteyne, at Aix-la-Cluipelle. Stcyne has a 
touch of the gout, and so, betw een ourselves, has your brother. 
I am going to Stillbrook for tlie pheasant-shooting, and after- 
wards to Barcacres, where Pendennis and I shall probably" 
meet;” and he poured out a Hood of fashionable talk, introdu- 
cing the names of a score of peers, and rattling on wdth breath- 
less spirits, whilst the simple widow listened in silent wonder. 
What a man, she thought; are all the men of fashion in Lon- 
don like this? I am sure Pen will never be like him. 

Mr. Pynsent w'as in the meanwhile engaged with Miss Laura. 
He named some of the houses in the neighborhood whither he 
was going, and hoped very much that he should see Miss Bell 
at some of them. He hoped that her aunt would give her a 
season in London. He said, that in the next parliament it was 
probable he should canvass the county, and he hoped to get 
Pendennis’s interest here. He spoke of Pen’s triumpli as an 
orator at Oxbridge, and asked was he coming into parliament 
too? He talked on very pleasantly, and greatly to Laura’s 
satisfaction, until Pen himself appeared, and as has been said, 
found these gentlemen. 

Pen behaved very eoiirteously to the pair, now that they 
had found their way into his quarters ; and though he recollected 
with some twinges a conversation at Oxbridge, when Pynsent* 
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was present, anrl in which, after a great debate at the Union, 
and in tlie midst of considerable excitement, produced by a 
supper and champagne-cup, — he had announced his intention 
of coming in for his native county, and had absolutely returned 
thanks in a fine speech as the future member ; yet Mr. Pynsent’s 
manner was so frank and cordial, that I^en hoped Pynsent 
might? have forgotten his little fanfaronnade, and any" other 
braggadocio speeches or actions which he might liave made. 
He suited himself to the tone of the visitors tlien, and talked 
about Plinlimmon and Magnus Charters, and the old set at 
Oxbridge, witli careless familiaritj" and high-bred ease, as if he 
lived with marquises every day, and a duke was no more to 
him than a village curate. 

But at this juncture, and it being then six o’clock in the 
evening, Betsy, the maid, who did not know of the advent of 
strangi'rs, walked into the room without any preliminary })ut 
that of Hinging the door wide open before her, and bearing in 
her arms a tray, containing three tea-cups, a tea-pot, and a 
[)late of thi(;k bread-and-butter. All Pen’s splendor and mag- 
nificence vanished away at this — and he faltered and becaine 
([uite abashed. What will they think of us?” he thought: 
and, indeed, Wagg thrust his tongue in his cheek, Ihonght tin* 
tea utUu’ly contemptible, and leered and winked at P\’nseiit to 
that effect. 

But to Mr, P^uisent the transaction appeared perfectly simple 
— there was no reason present to his mind why people should 
not drink tea at six if the^^ were minded, as well as at any other 
hour ; and he asked of Mr. Wagg, when they went away, 
What the devil he was grinning and winking at, and what 
amused him ? ” 

‘-^Didn’t you see how the cub was ashamed of the thick 
bread-and-butter? I dare say they’re going to havx? treacle 
if thc}^ are good. I’ll take an opportunit}’ of telling old 
Pendennis when we get back to town,” Jlr. Wagg chuckled 
out. 

“ Don’t see the fun,” said Mr, Pynsent. ' 

“ Never thought 3"ou did,” growled Wagg between his teeth ; 
and they walked home rather sulkil^a 

Wagg told the story at dinner veiy smartl}’, with wonderful 
accuracy of observation. He described old John, the clothes 
that were drying, the clogs in the hall, the drawing-room, and 
its furniture and pictures: “Old man with a beak and bald 
head — feu Pendennis I bet two to one; sticking-plaster full- 
length of a youth in a cap and gown — the present Marquis of 
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Fairoaks, of course ; the widow when j-oung in a miniature, 
Mm. Mee ; she had the gown on when we came, or a dress 
made the 3’ear after, and the tips cut off the fingers of her 
gloves which she stitches her son’s collars with ; and then the 
sarving maid came in with their teas ; so we left the Earl and 
the Countess to their bread-aiid-butter.” 

Blanche, near whom he sat as he told this story, and who 
adored les hommes d’esprit^ burst out laiigliing, and called him 
such an odd, droll creature. But P3'nsent, who began to be 
utterly disgusted with him, broke out in a loud voice, and said, 
“ I don’t know, Mr. Wagg, what sort of ladies you are accus- 
’ tomed to meet in j’our own family', 1)ut b}' gad, as far as a first 
acquaintance can show, 1 never met two better-bred women in 
m}' life, and I hope, ma’am, 3'ou’ll call upon ’em,” he added, 
addressing Ijad3’ llockminster, who was seated at Sir Francis 
Clavering’s right hand. 

Sir Francis turned to the guest on his left, and whispered, 
“That’s what 1 call a sticker for Wagg.” And Lad3’ Claver- 
ing, giving the young genthnnan a delighted tap with her fan, 
winked her black e3'es at him, and said, “ Mr. Pynsent, 3'ou’re 
a good feller.” 

After the affair with Blanche, a difference ever so slight, a 
tone of melancholy, pcrliaps a little bitter, might be perceived 
in Laura’s converse with her cousin. She seemed to weigh 
him, and lind him wanting too ; the widow saw the girl’s clear 
and honest eyes w'atching tlie 3’oung man at times, and a look 
of almost scorn pass over her face, as he lounged in the room 
with the women, or lazil3' sauntered smoking upon the lawn, 
or lolled under a tree there over a book, which he was too list- 
less to read. 

“What has happened between 3'ou?” eager-sighted Helen 
asked of the girl. “ Something has happened. Has that 
wicked little Blanche been making mischief? Tell me, Laura,” 

“ Nothing has happenefl at all,” Laura said. 

“Then wh3' do you look at Pen so?” asked his mother 
quickl3'. 

“Look at him, dear mother!” said the girl. “We two 
women are no societ3' for him : we don’t interest him ; we are 
not clever enough for such a genius as Pen. He wastes his life 
and energies away among us, tied to our apron-strings. He 
interests himself in nothing: he scarcely cares to go be3*ond 
the garden-gate. Even Captain Glanders and Captain Strong 
pall upon him,” she added with a bitter laugh ; “ and they are- 
nlen you know, and our superiors. He will never be happy 
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while he is here. Why is he not facing the world, and without 
a profession?” 

‘‘ We have got enough, with great economy,” said the widow, 
her heart beginning to beat violently. Pen has spent nothing 
for months. I'm sure he is very good. I am sure he might be 
very happy with us.” 

l^on’t agitate yourself so, dear mother,” the girl answered. 
‘‘ I don’t like to see you so. You should not be sad because 
Pen is unhappy here. All men are so. They must work. 
Tiiey must make themselves names and a place in the world. 
Look, the two captains have fought and seen battles : that Mr. 
Pynsent, who came here, and who will be very rich, is in a 
public office ; he works very hard, he aspires to a name and 
a reputation. He says Pen was one of the best speakers at 
Oxbridge, and had as great a character I'or talent as am’ of the 
young gentlemen there. Pen himself laughs at Mr. Wagg's 
celebrity (and indeed he is a horrid person), and siiys he is a 
dunce, and that anybod}^ could write liis books.” 

I am sure they are odious,” interposed the widow. 

“ Y'^et he has a reputation. — Y"ou see the County Chronicle 
says, ‘ The celebrated Mr. Wagg has Ijeen sojourning at Bay- 
mouth — let our fashionables and eccentrics look out for some- 
thing from his caustic pen.’ If Pen (‘an write better than this 
gentleman, and speak better than Mr. Pynsent, why doesn’t 
he? Mamma, he cian’t make speeches to us; or distinguish 
himself here, lie ought to go away, indeed he ought.” 

“ Dear Laura,” said Helen, taking the girl’s hand. Is it 
kind of you to hurry him so? I have been waiting. I have 
been saving up money these many months — to — to pay back 
your advance to us.” 

“ Hush, mother ! ” Laura cried, embracing her friend hastily. 
‘‘ It was your money, not mine. Never speak about that again. 
How much money have you saved ? ” 

Helen said there were more than two hundred pounds at the 
bank, and that she would be enabled to pay off all Laura’s 
money by the end of the next year. 

‘‘Give it him — let him have the two hundred pounds. 
Let him go to London and be a lawj’er: be something, be 
worth}' of his mother — and of mine, dearest mamma,” said the 
good girl ; upon which, and with her usual tenderness and emo- 
tion, the fond widow declared that Laura was a blessing to her, 
and the best of girls — and I hope no on^ in this instance will 
be disposed to contradict her. 

The widow and her daughter had more thaa one converea^ 
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tion on this subject : the elder gave way to the superior reason 
of the honest and stronger minded girl ; and, indeed, whenever 
there was a sacrifice to be made on her part, this kind lady was 
only too eager to make it. But she took her own way, and did 
not lose sight of the end she had in view, in impailing tliese 
new plans to Pen. One day she tokl him of these projects, 
and who it was that had formed them ; liow it was Laura who 
insisted upon his going to London and stu(l3'ing ; how it was 
Laura who would not hoar of the — the money arrangements 
when he came back from Oxbridge — being settled just then : 
how it was Laura whom he had to thank, if indeed he thought 
he ought to go. 

At that news Pen’s countenanee blazed up with pleasure, 
and he hugged his mother to his heart with an ardor that 1 fear 
disappointed the fond lady ; but she rallied when he said, By 
Heaven ! she is a noble girl, and may ( iod Almighty bless her ! 
O mother ! 1 have been wcairying mys(‘lf away for months here, 
longing to work, and not knowing how. I’ve b(‘en fretting 
over the thoughts of my shame, and my debts, and my past 
cursed extravagance and follies. I’ve suifered infei-nally. My 
heart has been half-broken — never mind about that, if .1 can 
get a chance to redeem the past, and to do my duty to myself 
and the best mother in the world, indeed, indec^d, i will. I'll 
be w'orthy of you yet. Heaven bless you ! (iod bless Laura ! 
Why isn’t she here, that I may go and thank her? ” Pen wxmt 
on wdth more incoherent phrases ; paced up and down the I’oom, 
drank glasses of water, jumped about his mother with a thou- 
sand embraces — began to laugh — ])egan to sing — was Inq pier 
than she had seen him sin(‘e he was a boy — since he had tasted 
of the fruit of that awful Tree of Life which, from the begin- 
ning, has tempted all mankind. 

Laura was not at home. Laura w^as on a visit to the stately 
Lady Rockmiiister, daughter to my Lord Bareaeres, sister to 
the late Lady Pontypool, and by consequence a distant kins- 
w’oman of Helen’s, as her ladyship, who was deeply versed in 
genealogy, was the first graciously to point out to the modest 
country lady. Mr. Pen was gvixatly delighted at the relation- 
ship being acknowledged, though perhaps not over well pleased 
that Lady Rockminster took .Miss Bell home with her for a 
couple of daj'S to Baymouth, and did not make the slightest 
invitation to Mr. Arthur Pendennis. There was to be a ball 
at Baymouth, and it was to be Miss Laura’s first appearance. 
The dowager came to fetch her in her carriage, and she went 
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off with a white dress in her box, happy and blushing, like the 
rose to which Pen compared her. 

This was the night of the ball — a public entertainment at 
the Baymouth Hotel. By Jove ! ” said Pen, I’ll ride over 
— No, I won’t ride, but I’ll go too.” His raotlior was charmed 
that he should do so ; and, as he was debating about the con- 
vey aijce in which he should start for Bar mouth, Captain Strong 
called opportunely, said he was going liimself, and that he 
would put his horse, The Butcher Boy, into the gig, and drive 
Pen over. 

When the grand company ])egan to fill the house at Claver- 
iiig Park, the Clicvalier Strong seldom intruded himself upon 
its society, but went elsewhere to seek his relaxation. ‘‘I’ve 
seen plenty of grand dinners in my time,” he said, “and dined, 
by Jove, in a company where there was a king and royal duke 
at top and bottom, and every man along the table had six 
stars on his coat : but dammj , (Handers, this finery don’t suit 
me ; and the English ladic's wdth their con (bunded buckram 
airs, and the squires with their politics after dinner, send me 
to sleep — sink me dead if tlnw don’t. I like a place where I 
can blow m3" cigar wlum the cloth is removed, and when I’m 
thirsty", have my beer in its native pewter.” So on a gala day' 
at Clavering Park, the (^hevalier would content himself wdth 
siq)erintcnding the arrangements of the table, and drilling the 
major-domo and servants; and having looked over the bill of 
fare with Monsicmr Mirobolant, would not care to take the 
least part in the ])anquet “ Send me up a cutlet and a bottle 
of claret to ray' room,” this philosopher would say, and from 
the w indow's of that apai-tment, wliich commanded the terrace 
and avenue, he would suiwey the coinpanv as they arrived in 
their carriages, or take a [)eep at the ladies in the hall through 
an ccil-dc-bauif which commanded it from his corridor. And 
the guests being seated. Strong w"Ould cross the park to Cap- 
tain Glanders’s cottage at C'lavering, or to pav the landlady- a 
^isit at the Claveriiig Arms, or to drop in upon Madame Fribsby' 
over her novel and tea. Wherever the Chevalier w’ent he was 
welcome, and whenever he came away' a smell of hot brandy' 
and water lingered behind him. 

The Butcher Boy' — not the worst horse in Sir Francis’s 
stable — was appropriated to Captain Strong’s express use ; 
and the old Campaigner saddled him and brought him home at 
all hours of the day or night, and drove or rode him up and 
dotvn the country". Where there was a public-house with a 
good tap of beer — where there was a tenant with a pretty 
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daughter who played oh the piano — to Chatteris, to the play, 
or the barracks — to Baj^mouth, if an}" fun was on foot there ; 
to the rural fairs or races, the Chevalier and his brown horse 
made their way continually ; and this worthy gentleman lived 
at free quarters in a friendly country. The Butcher Boy soon 
took Pen and the Chevalier to Bay mouth. The latter was as 
familiar with the hotel and landlord there as with everj^ other 
inn round about ; and having been accommodated with a bed- 
room to dress, tlfey entered the ball-room. Tlie Chevalier was 
splendid. He wore three little gold crosses in a brochette on 
the portl}" breast of liis blue coat, and looked like a foreign 
field-marshal. 

The ball was public and all sorts of persons were admitted 
and encouraged to come, young Pynsent having views upon the 
county, and Lady Rockmiiister being patroness of the ball. 
There was a quadrille for the aristocracy at one end, and select 
benches for the people of fashion. Towards this end the Chev- 
alier did not care to penetrate far (as he said he did not care 
for the nobs) ; but in the otlier part of the room he knew every- 
body — the wine-merchants’, innkeepers’, tradesmen’s, solicit- 
ors’, squire-farmers’ daiigliters, their sires and brothers, and 
plunged about shaking hiiiids. 

‘^Wiio is that man with the blue ribbon and the three- 
pointed star? ” asked Pen. A gentleman in black with ringlets 
and a tuft stood gazing tiercel}’ ahout him, with one hand in 
the arm-hole of his waistcoat and the other holding his claque. 

“By Jupiter, it’s Mirobolant!” cried Strong, bursting out 
laughing. Bon jour ^ Chef! — Bon jour ^ Chevalier ! 

la croix de Juillet^ Chevalier!'^ said the Chef, laying 
his hand on his decoration. 

“ By Jove, here’s some more ribbon ! ” said Pen, amused. 

A man Avith very black hair and whiskers, dyed evidently 
with the purple of Tyre, with twinkling eyes and white eye- 
lashes, and a thousand wrinkles in his face, which was of a 
strange red color, with two under-vests, and large gloves and 
hands, and a profusion of diamonds and jewels in his waistcoat 
and stock, with coarse feet crumpled into immense shiny boots, 
and a piece of particolored ribbon in his button-hole, here came 
up and nodded familiarly to the Chevalier. 

The Chevalier shook hands. “ My friend Mr. Pendennis,” 
Strong said. “Colonel Altamont, of the body-guard of his 
Highness the Nawaub of Lucknow.” That officer bowed to 
the salute of Pen ; who was now looking out eagerly to see if 
the person he wanted had entered the room. 
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Not yet. But the band began presently performing See 
the Conquering Hero comes/’ and a host of fashionables'-^ 
Dowager Countess of Rockminster, Mr. Pynsent and Miss Bell/ 
Sir Francis Clavering, Bait., of Clavering Park, Lad^” Claver- 
ing and Miss Amorv, Sir Iloiace Fogey, Bart., Lady Fogey, 

Colonel and Mrs. Higgs, Wagg, Esq. (as the county i:)aper 

afte rwards described them), entered the rooin. 

Peri ''ushed by Blanche, ran up to Laura, and seized her 
hand. -^God bless you I” he said. “ I want to speak to you 
— I must speak to 3’ou — Let me dance with you.” “ Not for 
three dances, dear Pen,” said, smiling: and he fell back, 
biting his nails with vexation, and forgetling to salute Pynsent. 

After Lady Rockininster’s party, Lady ('lavering’s followed 
ill the procession. 

Colonel Allamont 03 ed it haid, hoMing a most musky 
pockct-haridkerclrcf up to his face, and bursting with laughter 
behind it. 

‘‘ Who’s the gal in green along with ’em, Cap’n?” he asked 
of Strong. 

‘‘That’s Miss Arnoiy, Lad3 Clavering’s daughter,” replied 
the Chevalier. 

The Colonel could hardlv contain himself for laughing. 


CTIAFrER XXVI. 

CONTAINS SOME li ALL-PHACTISING. 

Under some calico draperies in the shacl3' embrasure of a 
window, Arthur Pendennis chose to assume a very gloom3" and 
frowning eountenance, and to \^ateh Miss Bell dance her first 
quadrillc‘ with Mr. l^yn?>ent for a partner. Miss Laura’s face 
was beaming with pleasure and good-nature. The lights and 
the eiowd and music excited her. As she spread out her white 
robes, and performed her part of the dance, smiling and ha2'>p3^ 
her brown ringlets flowing back over her fair shoulders from 
hqr honest rosy face, more than one gentleman in the room ad-^ 
mired and looked after her ; and Ladv Fogey, who bad a house 
in London, and gave herself no small airs of fashion when in 
the countiy, asked of Lad3" Rockminster who the young persqtl 
w^s, mentioned a reigning beauty in London whom, in htt 
Iad3-ship’s opinion, Laura was rathet like, And pronounced tha^ 
she would “ do.” 
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Rockminster would have been very much surprised if 
my proteffee of hers would not “ do,’" and wondered at Lady 
Fogey's impudence in judging upon the point at all. She sur- 
veyed Laura with majestic glances through her eye-glass. She 
was pleased with the girl’s artless looks, and gay innocent man- 
ner. Her manner is very good, lier ladyship thought. Her 
arms are rather red, but that is a defect of lier youth. Her ton 
is far better thfin that of the little pert Miss Amory, Who is 
dancing opposite to her. 

Miss Blanche was, indeed, the vis-a-vis of Miss Laura, and 
smiled most killingly upon her dearest friend, and nodded to her, 
and talked to her, when they met during tlu‘ quadi ille evolutions, 
and patronized her a great deal. Her shoulders were tlie 
whitest in the whole room: and they were never easy in lier 
frock for one single instant: nor were her eyes, which rolled' 
about incessantl}* : nor was her little figure : — it seemed to 
say to all the people, “Come and look at me — not at that 
pink, liealth}', bouncing country lass. Miss Bell,’ who scarcely 
knew how' to dance till I taught her. This is the true Pari- 
sian manner — this is the prettiest little foot in the room- 
and the prettiest little (tliaussure, too. Look at it, Mr. Pyn- 
sent. Look at it, Mr. Pendennis, you who are scowling behind 
the curtain — I knowj’oii are longing to da, nee with me.” 

Laura went on dancing, and keeping an attentive 03*0 upon 
Mr. Pen in the embrasure of the window. He did not quit that 
retirement during the first quadrille, nor until the second, when 
the good-natured Lady (’lavering beckoned to him to come up 
to her to the dais or place of honor where the dowagers were, 
and whither Pen went blushing and excecdingl3' awkward, as 
most conceited young fellows are. He performed a haughty 
salutation to Lad}^ Rockminster, who hardly acknowledged his 
bow and then went and paid his respects to the widow of the late 
Amoiy, who was splendid in diamonds, velvet, lace, feathers,, 
and all sorts of millinery and goldsmith’s ware. 

Young Mr. Fogeys then in the fifth form at Eton, and ar- 
dently expecting his beard and his commission in a dragoftin 
regiment, was the second partner who was honored with Miss 
Bell’s hand. He was rapt in admiration of that 3 oung lady. 
He thought he had never seen so charming a creature. “ 1 like 
3'ou much better than the French girl” (for this young gentle- 
man had been dancing with Miss Amory before), he candidhc 
said to her. Laura laughed, and looked more good-Iiumoredi 
than ever ; and in the midst of her laughter caught a sight of 
pen, and continued to laugh as he, on his side, continued to 
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look absurdly pompous and sulky. The next dance was a 
waltz, and young Fogey thought, with a sigh, that he did not 
knowhow to waltz, and vowed he would have a master the next 
holidays. 

Mr. Pynsent again claimed Miss Bell’s hand for this dance ; 
and Pen beheld her, in a fiir\% twirling round the room, her 
waist encircled by the arm of that gentleman. He never used 
to be* angr}’' before when, on summer evenings, the chairs and 
tables being removed, and the governess called down stairs to 
play the piano, he and tlie Chevalier Strong (who was a splen- 
did performer, and could dance a British hornpipe, a German 
w^altz, or a Spanish fandango, if need were), and the two young 
ladies, Blanche and Laura, improvised little balls at Clavering 
Park. Laura enjoined this dancing so much, and was so ani- 
mated, that she even animated Mr. Pynsent. Blanche, who 
could dance beautifully, had an unlucky partner, Captain Broad- 
ibot, of the Dragoons, then stationed at Chatteris. For Cap- 
tain Broadfoot, tliougli devoting himself with great energy" to 
the object in view, could not get round in time : and, not having 
the least ear for music, w'us unaware that his movements were 
too slow. 

So, in the waltz as in the quadrille, Miss Blanche saw that 
her dear friend Laura had the honors of the dance, and was by 
no means pleased with the latter s success. After a couple of 
turns wdth the lieavy dragoon, she pleaded fatigue, and re- 
quested to be led back to her place, near her mamma, to whom 
Pen was talking : and slie asked him why he had not asked her 
to waltz, and had left her to the mercies of that great odious 
man in spurs and a red coat? 

I thought spurs and scarlet were the most fascinating ob- 
jects in the world to young ladies,” Pen answered. ‘‘ I never 
should have dared to put my black coat in competition with that 
splendid red jacket.” 

“ You are very unkind and cruel and sulky and naughty,” 
said Miss Amory, with another shrug of the shoulders. You 
had better go away. Your cousin is looking at us over Mr. 
Pynsent’s shoulder.” 

‘‘ Will you waltz with me?” said Pen. 

“ Not this waltz. I can’t, having just sent away that great 
h6t Captain Broadfoot. Look at Mr. P3msent, did j’ou ever 
see such a creature ? But I will dance the next w'altz with you, 
and the quadrille too. I am promised, but I will tell Mr. Poole 
that 1 had forgotten my engagement to j^'ou.” 

‘‘ Women forget very readily,” Pendennis said. 
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‘‘ Bat they always come back, and are very repentant and 
.sorry for what they’ve done/’ Blanche said. See, here comes 
the IPOker, and dear Laura leaning on him. How pretty she 
looks ! ” 

Laura came up, and put out her hand to Pen, to whom 
Pynsent made a sort of bow, appearing to be not much more 
graceful than that domestic instrument to which Miss Amory 
compared him. 

But Laui’a’s face was full of kindness. “ 1 am so glad you 
have come, dear Pen/’ she said. “■ I can speak to you now. 
How is mamma? The three dances are over, and J am engaged 
to you for the next, Pen.” 

I have just engaginl myscdf to Miss Amory,” said Pen ; 
and Miss Amory nodded her head, and made her usual little 
curtsy. I don’t intend to give him up, dearest Laura,” she 
said. 

“’Well, then, he’ll waltz with me, dear Blanche,” said the 
other. ‘‘ Won’t you. Pen?” 

“I promised to waltz with Miss Amory.” 

Provoking ! ” said Laura, and making a curtsy in her turn, 
she went and placed herself Lind(‘r the ample wing of Lady 
Eockminster. 

Pen was delighted with his mischief. The two prettiest girls 
ill the room were quarrelling about him. lie tlatlered himself 
he had punished Miss Laura. He leaned in a dandified air, 
with his elbow over the wall, and talked to IManehe : he quizzecl 
unmercifully all the men in the room — the heavy dragoons in 
their tight jackets — the country dandies in their queer attire — 
the strange toilettes of the ladies. One seemed to have a^bird’s 
nest in her head ; another had six pounds of grapes in her hair, 
beside her false pearls. It’s a coiffure of almonds and rai- 
sins,” said Pen, “ and might be served up for dessert.” In a 
word, he was exceedingly satirical and amusing. 

During the qnadiille lie carried on this kind of conversation 
with unflinching bitterness and vivacity, and kept Blanche con- 
tinually laughing, both at his wickedness and jokes, which were 
good, and also because Laura was again their vis-a-m, and 
could see and hear how merry and confidential they were. 

‘^Arthur is charming to-night,” she whispered to Laura, 
across Cornet Perch’s shell-jacket, as Pen was performing cam- 
Her before them, drawling through that figure with a thumb 
in the pocket of eacb waistcoat. 

‘‘ said Laura. 

Arthur.” answered Blanche, in French. “ Oh, it’s such r 
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pretty name ! And no^v the young ladies ^rent over to Pen’s 
side, and Cornet Pereh performed a pas seul in his turn. He 
liiid no waistcoat pocket to put his hands into, and they looked 
l:u*go and swollen as thej' hung before him depending from the 
tight arms in the jacket. 

During the interval between the quadrille and the succeed- 
ing waltz, Fen did not take any notice of Laura, except to ask 
her whether her partner, Cornet Perch, was an amusing youth, 
and whether she liked him so well as her other partner, Mr. 
Pynsent. Having planted which two daggers in Laura’s bosom, 
Mr. Pendennis proceeded to rattle on with Blanche Amorj^ 
and to make jokes good or bad, but which were always loud. 
Laura was at a loss to account for her cousin’s suUcy behav- 
ior, and ignorant in what she had odended him ; however, she 
was not angry in her turn at Pen’s splenetic mood, for she was 
flic most good-natured and forgiving f)r women, and besides, an 
exhibition of jealousy on a man’s part is not always disagreea- 
ble to a lad^ . 

As Pen could not dance w ith luu’, she was glad to take up 
with the active Chevalier Strong, w’ho w’us a still better per- 
former than Pen ; and being very fond of dancing, as every 
brisk and innocent young girl should be, when the waltz music 
began she set off, and chose to enjo\ herself with all her heart. 
Captain Broadfoot on this occasion occupied the floor in con- 
junction wdth a lady of proportions scarcely inferior to his own : 
Miss Roundle, a large \oung woman in a slrawberry-ice colored 
crape dress, tlie daughter of the lady with the grapes in her 
head, wliose bnnclu's Pen had admired. 

And now taking Iiis time, and wdth his fair partner Blanche 
hanging lovingly on the arm which encircled her, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis set out upon his waltzing career, and felt, as he 
W’^hirled round to the music, that he and Blanche were perform- 
ing very brilliantly indeed. Very likely he looked to see if Miss 
Bell thought so too ; but she did not or w^ould not see him, and 
was always engaged with her partner Captain Strong. But 
Pbn’s triumph was not destined to last long : and it was doomed 
tliat poor Blanche w^as to have another discomfiture on that 
uAfortimate night. While she and Pen w^ere whirling round as 
light and brisk as a couple of opera-dancers, honest Captaih 
Btoadfoot and the lady round whose large waist he was cling- 
ing, were twisting round very leisurely according to their na- 
tures, and indeed were in everybody’s way. But they were 
more in Pendennis’s way than in anyl)od3'’s else, for he and 
Blanche, whilst executing their rapid gyrations, came bolt up 
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against the heavy dragoon and his lady, and with such force 
that the centre of gravity was lost by all four of the circum- 
volving .bodies ; Captain Broadfoot and Miss Roundle were 
fairly upset, as w^as Pen himself, who was less luck^^ than his 
partner Miss Amory, who was onl}’ thrown upon a bench against 
a wall. 

But Pcndcnnis came fairly down upon the floor, sprawling 
in the general ruin with Broadfoot and Miss Roundle, Tiie 
Captain, though heavy, was good-natured, and was the first to 
burst out into a loud laugh at his own misfortune, wliicli nobody 
therefore heeded. liUt Miss Amory was savage at her mishap ; 
Miss Roundle placed on her scanty and looking pililully round, 
presented an object which very few people could see without 
laughing ; and Km w as furious w hen he lu'ard the pcoijle 
giggling about him. He was one of tliose sarcastic young 
fellows that did not bear a laugh at his ow n (‘xpense, and of all 
things in the world feared ridicule most. 

As he got up Laura and Strong w'ere laughing at him ; every- 
body was laughing ; Pj nsent and his partner w(‘re laughing ; 
and Pen boiled with wrath against the pair, and eoiild havi* 
stabbed them botli on the spot, lie turned away in a fury 
from them, and began laundering out apologies to Miss Amory. 
It was the other couple’s fault — the wmmaii in pink had done 
it — Pen hoped IMiss Amory wms not hurt — would she not 
have the courage to take another turn? 

Miss Amor}' in a j)et said she icas very much hurt indeed, 
and she would not take another turn ; and she accepted w ith 
great thanks a glass of w ater which a cavalier, who wore a blue 
ribbon and a thrcc-pointcd star, rushed to fetch for licr when 
he had seen the deplorable accident. She drank the w^ater, 
smiled upon the bringer gracefully, and turning her white 
shoulder at Mr. Pen in the most marked and hauglit}' manner, 
besought the gentleman with the star to conduct her to Inn- 
mamma ; and she held out her hand in order to take his arm. 

The man with the star trembled with delight at this mark 
of her favor ; he bowed over her hand, pressed it to his coat 
fervidly, and looked round him with ti iumph. 

It was no other than the happy Mirobolant whom Blanche 
had selected as an escort. But the truth is, that the young 
lady had never fairly looked in the artist’s face since he had 
been employed in her mother’s famil}’, and had no idea but it 
was a foreign nobleman on whose arm she was leaning. As 
she went off, Pen forgot his humiliation in his surprise, and 
cried out, “ By Jove, it’s the cook ! ” 
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The instant he had uttered the words, he was sorry for hav- 
ing spoken them — for it was Blanche who liad herself invited 
Mirobolarit to escort her, nor could the artist do otherwise than 
comply with a lady^s command. Blanche in her flutter did not 
hear what Arthur said ; but Mirobolunt heard him, and cast a 
furious glance at him over his shoulder, which rather amused 
Mr. Pen. lie was in a mischievous and sulky humor ; wanting 
perhaps to pick a quarrel with somelxx^v ; but the idea of hav- 
ing insulted a cook, or that such an individual should have any 
feeling of lionor at all, did not much enter into the mind of this 
lofty young aristocrat, tlic apothecarv’s son. 

It had never entered that poor nrlisfs head, that he as a 
man was not equal to an}’ other morlal, or that there vras any- 
thing in his position so degrading as to prevent him from giving 
his arm to a lad}’ who asked for it. lie had seen in the fetes 
in his own country line ladies, not certainly demoiselles (but 
the demoiselle Anglaisc he knew was a great deal more free 
than the spinster in France) join in the dance with Blaise or 
Pierre ; and he would have taken Blanche up to Lady Claver- 
ing, and possibly have asked her to dance too, but he heard 
Pen’s exclamation, which struck him as if it had shot him, and 
cruelly humiliated and angered him. She did not know what 
caused him to start, and to grind a Gascon oath between his 
teeth. 

But Strong, who was acquainted with the poor fellow’s state 
of mind, having had the interesting information from our friend 
Madame Fribsby, was luckily in the way when wanted, and 
saying something rapidly in S[)anish, which the other under- 
stood, the Chevalier begged Miss Amory to come and take an 
ice before she went back to Lady (.'lavering. Upon which the 
unhappy Mirobolant relinquished the arm which he had held 
for a minute, and with a most profound and piteous bow, fell 
hack. ‘‘Don’t you knoAV who it is?’’ Strong asked of Miss 
Amory, as he led her awuiy. It is the chef Mirobolant.” 

“ How should J know? ” asked Blanche. “ He has a ci'oix; 
lie is very distingue ; he has beautiful eyes.” 

“ The i)oor fellow is mad for your beaux yeux^ I believe,” 
Strong said. “ He is a very good cook, but he is not quite 
right in the head.” 

; “ What did you say to him in the unknowm tongue? ” asked 
Miss Blanche. 

“ He is a Gascon, and comes from the borders of Spain,*’ 
Strong answ’cred. “ I told him he would lose his place if he 
walked with you.” 
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Poor Monsieur Mirqbolant! ” said Blanche. 

“ Did you see the look he gave Pendennis ? ” — Strong asked, 
enjoying the idea of the mischief — think he would like to 
run little Pen through with one of his spits.” 

‘‘ He is an odious, conceited, clumsy creature, that Mr. 
Pen,” said Blanche. 

Broadfoot looked as if he would like to kill him too, so did 
Pynsent,” Strong said. ‘‘ What ice will you have — water ice 
or cream ice ? ” 

‘‘Water ice. Who is that odd man staring at me — he is 
decore too.” 

“ That is my friend Colonel Altaniont, a v(ny queer charae- 
,ter, in the service of the Nawaub of J^ucknow. Hallo! what’s 
that noise. I’ll be back in an instant,” said the Chevalier, and 
sprang out of the room to the bail-room, whore a scuffle and a 
noise of high voices was heard. 

The refreshment-room, in which Miss Armory now found 
herself, was a room set apart for the purposes of supper, which 
Mr. Rincer the landlord had provided for those who cliosc to 
partake, at the rate of ilvc shillings per bead. Also, refresh- 
ments of a superior class were here ready for the ladies and 
gentlemen of the county families who came to the ball ; but the 
commoner sort of i)ersons wore kei)t out of the room by a waiter, 
who stood at the portal, and wdio said that was a. select room 
for Lady Clavering and Lady Rockminster’s parties, and not 
to be opened to the public till supper-time, which was not to 
be until past midnight. Pynsent, who danced witli his con- 
stituents’ daughters, took them and their manmuis in for their 
refreshment there. Strong, who was manager and master of 
the revels wherever he went, had of course the c/ttree — and the 
only person who w’as now occupying the room, was the gentle- 
man with the black wig and tlie orders in his button-hole ; 
the officer in the service of his Highness the Nawaub of 
Lucknow. 

This gentleman had established himself very early in llie 
evening in this apartment, where, saying he was confoundedly 
thirsty, he called for a bottle of champagne. At this order, 
the w'aiter instantly supposed that he had to do with a grandee, 
and the Colonel sat down and began to cat his supi)er and 
absorb his drink, and enter affably into conversation with any- 
body who entered the room. 

Sir Francis Clavering and Mr. Wagg found him there ; when 
they left the balLroom, which they did pretty early — Sir Francis 
to go and smoke a cigar, and look at the people gathered out- 
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side the ball-room on the shore, which he declared was much 
better fun than to remain within; Mr. Wagg to hang on to a 
Baronet’s arm, as he was alw’ays pleased to do on the arm of 
the greatest man in the company. Colonel Altamont had stared 
at these gentlemen in so odd a manner, as they passed through 
the “ Select ” room, that Clavering made incpiiries of the land- 
lord who he was, and hinted a strong opinion that the officer of 
the Nawaub’s service was drunk. 

Mr. Pynsent, too, had had the honor of a conversation with 
the servant of the Indian potentate. It was PMisent’s cue to 
speak to everybody ; (which he did, to do him justice, in the 
most ungracious mann(‘r ;) and he took the gentleman in the 
black wig for some constituent, some merchant captain, or 
other outlandish man of the place. Mr. Pvnseiit, then, coming 
into the refreshment-room with a lady, tlio wife of a constituent, 
on his arm, tlie Colomd asked him if he would try a glass of 
Sham? Pynsent took it with gieat gnnity, bowed, tasted the 
wine, and i)ronouncecl it excellent, and with tlie utmost polite- 
ness retreated before ('’olonel Altamont. This gravity" and 
decorum routed and surprihcd the Colonel more than any other 
kind of behavior probabl\ would: he stared after Pynsent 
stupidly, and pronounced to the' landlord o\er the counter that 
he was a rum one. Mr. Rincer bluslu‘d, and liardly knew what 
to say. j\Ir. rynsent w^as a county EarFs grandson, going to 
sot up as a Parliament man. Colonel Altamont, on the other 
hand, wore onlers and diamomK. Jmgled sovereigns constantly 
in his i)oclvct, and i)aid his ^vay like a man ; so not knowing what 
to say, Mr, Rincer said, Yes, Colonel — ;>es, ma’am, did 3^011 
saN lea? Cu]) a tea for Mr. Jones, JNIrs. R.,” and so got off 
that discussion regarding Mr. Pyiisent’s qualities, into which 
the Nizam's officer ai)peared inclined to enter. 

In fact, if the truth must be told, Mr. Altamont, having 
lymained at the biitiet almost all night, and emplo3Td himself 
A^ry actively whiKt there, had considerably flushed his brain 
1 ^" drinking, and he was still going on drinking, Avhen Mr. 
^ 4 rong and Miss Amoiy entered the room. 

, When the C'hevalier ran out of the apartment, attracted b}" 
tlje noise in tiie daiK*ing-room, the (’olonel rose from his chair 
with his little red 03 es glowdng like coals, and, with rather an 
unsteady gait*, advanced towards Blanche, who Avas sipping her 
icu. She was absorbed in absorbing it, for it was very fresh 
and good ; or she was not curious to know what Avas going on 
ini the adjoining room, although the waiters were, who rant after, 
Caevalicr Strang. So that when she looked up from her glass* 
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she beheld this strange man staring at her out of his little red 
eyes. “ Who was he? It was quite exciting.” 

And so yovCre Betsy Amorj^” said ho, after gazing at her. 

Betsy Amoiy, by Jove ! ” 

Who — who speaks to me? ” said Betsy, alias Blanche. 

But the noise in the ball-room is really becoming so loud, 
that we must rush back thither, and sec what is the cause of 
the disturbance. 


CHAPTER XXVH. 

WHICH IS BOTH QUAUUELSOME AND SENTIMENTAL. 

Civil war was raging, high words passing, people pushing 
and squeezing together in an unseemly manner, ronnd a window 
in the corner of the ball-room, close by the door through which 
the Chevalier Strong shouldered his way. Through the o])cned 
window the crowd in the street below was sending up sarcastic 
remarks, such as '-Pitch into him!” ‘-Where’s the ])olice?” 
and the like ; and a ring of individuals, among whom Madame 
Fribsby was conspicuous, was gathered round Monsieur Alcide 
Mirobolant on the one side ; whilst several gentlemen and ladies 
surrounded our friend Arthur Pendennis on the other. Strong 
jjcnctrated into this assembly, elbowing by Madam Fribsby, 
who was charmed at the Chevalier’s appearance, and cried, 
“ Save him, save him ! ” in frantic and pathetic accents. 

The cause of the disturbance, it appeared, was the angry 
little chef of Sir Francis Clavering’s culinary establishment. 
Shortly after Strong had quitted the room, and whilst Mr. Pen, 
greatly irate at his downfall in the waltz, which had made him 
look ridiculous in the eyes of the nation, and by Miss AmorCs 
behavior to him, which had still further insulted his dignit>, 
was endeavoring to get some coolm^ss of l)ody and temper, Iw 
looking out of window towards the s(‘a, which was sparkling in 
the distance, and murmuring in a wonderful calm — whilst he 
was reall}’ trying to compose himself, and owning to himself, 
perhaps, that he had acted in a very absurd and peevish manner 
during the night — he felt a hand upon his shoulder ; and, on 
looking round, beheld, to his utter surprise and horror, thnt 
the hand in question belonged to JMonsieur Mirobolant, wliosc 
eyes were glaring out of his pale face and ringlets at Mr. Pen. 
To be tapped on the shoulder by a French cook was a piece of 
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familiarity which made the blood of the Pendenniscs to boil up 
in the veins of their descendant, and he was astounded, almost 
more than enraged, at such an indignity, 

“ You speak French ? ” Mirobolant said in his own language, 
to Pen. 

What is that to you, pray?'' said Pen, in English. 

‘‘At any rate, you understand it?" continued the other, 
with a bow. 

“ Yes sir,” said Pen, with a stamp of his foot ; “I under- 
stand it pretty well.” 

“ VoLis me comprendrez alors, Monsiowr Pendennis,” replied 
vhe other, rolling out his r with Gascon force, quand jc vous 
dis que vous etes un lache. Monsieur Pendennis — un lache, 
ontendcz-vous ? ” 

“ VYhat? " said Pen, starting round on him. 

“ You understand the meaning of the word and its conse- 
quences among men of honor?" the artist said, putting his 
hand on his hip, and staring at Pen. 

“ The eonsequences are, that I will fling you out of window, 
you — impudent scoundrel,'’ baw’led out Mr. Pen ; and darting 
upon tlie Frenchman, he would very likely luue put his threat 
into execution, for the window was at hand, and the artist by 
no nu\aiis a match for the young gentleman — had not Captain 
P>roa(ll‘oot and another lieavj" otlicer flung themselves betw'eon 
the combatants, — had not the ladies begun to scream, — had 
not tlie fiddles stopped, — had not tlie crowd of people come 
running in that direction, — had not Laura, with a face of great 
alarm, looked over theii- lieads and asked for licnven's sake 
what was wrong — had not the op[)oi’tune Strong made his 
appearance from the refreshment- room, and found Alcide 
grinding his teeth and j[abbering oaths in his Gascon Freiuili. 
and Pen looking uncommonly wneked, although trying to appear 
as calm as possible, when the ladies and the crowd came up. 

“ What has happened ! " Strong asked of the chef, in Span* 
kh. 

“I am Chevalier de Juillet,” said the other, slapping hh: 
breast, “ and he has insulted me.” 

“ What has he said to j’ou?” asked Strong. 

“II m’a appele — Cuistmer^*' hissed out the little French- 
riian. 

! Strong could hardly help laughing. “ Come away with me, 
liy poor Chevalier,” he said. “We must not quarrel before 
ladies. Come away ; I will cany j our message to Mr. Pen- 
dennis, ~ The poor fellow is not right in his bead,” be whis- 
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pered to one or two people about liim ; — and others, and 
anxious Laura's face visible amongst these, gathered round 
Pen and asked the cause of the disturbance. 

Pen did not know. Tlie man was going to give his arm 
to a young ladj’, on which I said that he was a cook, and the 
man called me a coward and chalkmgcd me to fight. I own 
I was bO surprised and indignant, that if >ou gentlemen had not 
stopped mo, 1 should liave thrown him out of window,” Pen 
said. 

‘"D — him, serve him right, too, — the d — impudent for- 
eign scoundrel,” the gentlemen said. 

“■ 1 — I’m ver\ sorry if I hurt his feelings, though,” Pen 
added: and Lama was gUul to hear him s-iv that; although 
some of the joung bin ks said, -‘No, hang the fellow, — hang 
those impudent foreigners — little thrasliing would do them 
good.” 

You will go and shake hands witli him before you go^to 
sleep — won’t you, Pen?” said Lama, coming up to him. 
‘•Foreigners rnaj be more susceptible than we are, and ha\e 
different manners. If >ou hmt a poor man’s feelings, I am 
sure jmu would bo the first to ask his pardon. Wouldn’t you. 
dear Pen ? ” 

She looked all forgi\oncss and gentleness, like an angel, as 
she spoke, and Pen to(A both Inn* hands, and lookgcl into lior 
kind face, and said indeed he would. 

‘‘How fond that giil is of me! ” lie thought, as she stood 
gazing at him. “ Shall I speak to her now? No — not now. 
I must have this absurd business with the Frenchman over.” 

Laura asked — Wouldn’t he stop and dance with her? She 
was as anxious to keep him in the room, as lie to quit it. 
“ Won’t you stop and waltz with me, .Pen. I’m not afraid to 
waltz with you.” 

This was an affectionate, but an unlucky speech. Pen saw 
himself prostiate on the gromid, lla^ing tumbled over Miss 
Roundle and the dragoon, and fiung Blanche up against the 
wall — saw himself on the giound, and all the people laughing 
at him, Laura and Puisent amongst them. 

“ I shall never dance again,” he replied, with a dark and 
determined face. “Never. I’m surprised you should ask 
me.” 

“ Is it because 5 'oii can’t get Blanche for a partner?” asked 
Laura, with a wicked, unlucky captiousness. 

“ Because I don’t wish to make a fool of myself, for other 
people to laugh at me,” Pen answered^ “ for you to laiiglt at 
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me, Laura. I saw. you and Pynsent. By Jove ! no man shall 
laugh at me.^’ 

Pen, Pen, don't be so wicked ! cried out the poor girl, 
hurt at the morbid perverseness and savage vanity of Pen. 
He was glaring round in the direction of Mr. Pynsent as if lie 
would have liked to engage that gentleman as he had done 
the L,Qok. "‘Who thinks the worse of you for stumbling in a 
waltz?’’ If Laura does, we don’t. ‘"Why are 3^011 so sensi- 
tive, and ready to think evil? ” 

Here again, by ill luck, Mr. Pynseiit came up to Laura, and 
said, “I have it in command from Lady liockminster to ask 
whether I may take you in to supper?” 

1 — 1 was going in with rny cousin,” Laura said. 

“Oh — pi'^3S no!” said Pen. ‘"You are in such good 
hands, that i can’t do better than leavt^ you : and I’m going 
home.” 

"‘Good night, Mr. Pendennis,” Pynsent said, dryly — to 
vvhi(ih speech (which in fact, meant, ‘" Go to the deuce for an 
insolent, jealous, impertinent jackanapes, whose ears I should 
like to box”) Mr. Pendennis did not vouchsafe an}’ repl}*, 
except a bow : and, in spite of Laura's imploring looks, he 
left the room. 

“How beautifully calm and bright the night outside is!” 
said Mr. PAuisent; ‘"and what a iinirrnur the seals making! 
It would be pleasanter to be walking on the beach than in this 
hot room,” 

“ Very,” said Laura. 

“What a strange congregation of people,” continued P}’U- 
sent. “ 1 have had to go up and perforin tlie agreeable to 
most of them — the attorney’s daughters — the apothecary’s 
wife — I scarcely know' whom. There w'as a man in the re- 
frcshmonlr-room, who insisted upon treating me to champagne 

— a seafaring looking man — extraordinarily dressed, and 
leeming half tipsy. As a iiublic man, one is bound to con- 
ciliate all these people, but it is a hard task — especial!}’ 
vhen one would so very much like to be elsewhei*e ” and he 
flushed rather as he siioke. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Laura — “ I — I was not listen- 
ifig. Indeed — I was frightened about that quarrel between 
Ew cousin and that — that — French person,” 

^ Your cousin has been rather unluck}' to-night,” Pynsent 
^aid. ‘‘There are three or four persons whom he has not 
iucceeded in pleasing — Captain Broad wood ; what is his name 

— the officer — and the young lady in red with whom he 
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danced — and Miss Blanche — and the poor chef — and I 
don't think he seemed to be particular!}' pleased with me.” 

“Didn’t he leave me in charge to }’ou?” Laura said, look- 
ing up into Mr. Pynsent’s face, and dropping her eyes instantly, 
like a guilty little storj’-telling coquette. 

“ Indeed, 1 can forgive him a good deal for that,” Pynsent 
eagerly cried out, and she took his arm, and he led off his little 
prize in the direction of the supper-room. 

She had no great desire for that repast, though it was served 
in Rincer’s well-known style, as the county paper said, giv- 
ing an account of the entertainment afterwards ; indeed, she 
was very distraite ; and exceedingly pained and unhappy about 
Pen. Captious and quarrelsome ; jealous and sellisli ; lickle 
and violent and unjust when his anger led him astray ; how 
could her mother (as indeed Helen had by a thousand words 
and hints) ask her to give her heait to such a man? and sup- 
pose she were to do so, would it make him happ} ? 

But she got some relief at length, when, at the end of half 
an hour — a long half-hour it had seemed to her — a waiter 
brought her a little note in pencil from Pen, who said, “ I met 
Cooky below read}' to tight me ; and I asked his pardon. Pm 
glad I did it. 1 wanted to speak to you to-iiight, but will keep 
what 1 had to say till you come liome. God bless you. Dance 
away all night with Pynsent, and be very happy. Pen.” — 
Laura was very thankful for tliis letter, and to think that there 
was goodness and forgiveness still in her mother’s boy. 

Pen went down stairs, his heart reproaching him for his 
absurd behavior to Laura, whose gentle and imploring looks 
followed and rebuked him : and he was scarc;ely out of the 
ball-room door before he longed to turn back and ask her 
pardon. But he remembered that he had Icll her with that 
confounded Pynsent. He could not apologize before him. 
He would compromise and forget his wrath, and make his 
peace with the Frenchman. 

The Chevalier was pacing down below in the hall of the iim 
when Pen descended from the ball-room ; and he came up to 
Pen, with all sorts of fun and mischief lighting up his jolly 
face. 

“I have got him in the coffee-room,” he said, “with a 
brace of pistols and a candle. Or would you like swords on 
the beacli? Mirobolant is a dead hand with the foils, and 
killed four gardes-du-corps w'ith his own point in the barricades 
of July.” 
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Confound it,” said Pen, in a fury, “ I can’t fight a cook ! ” 

“He is a Chevalier of July,” replied the other. “They 
present arms to him in his own country.” 

“And do you ask me, Captain Strong, to go out with a 
ser\ant? ” Pen asked fiercclj" ; “ I’ll call a policeman for him; 
but — but — ” 

“You’ll invite me to hair triggers?” cried Strong, with a 
laugh.* “ Thank you for nothing ; 1 was but joking. 1 came 
to settle quarrels, not to fight them. I have been soothing 
down Mirobolant ; I Ijave told him that 3 'ou did not apply the 
word ‘ Cook ’ to him in an offensive sense : that it was contraiy 
to all the customs of the countiy that a hired officer of a house- 
hold, as I (iallcd it, should give Ids arm to the daughter of the 
house.” And then he told Pen the grand secret wliich he had 
had from Madame Fribsb}’, of the violent passion under which 
the poor artist was laboring. 

When Arthur heard this tale, he broke out into a hearty 
laugh, in which Strong joined, and his rage against the poor 
cook vanished at once. He had been absurdly jealous himself 
all the evening, and had longed for a pretext to insult Pynsent. 
He remembered how jealous he had been of Oaks in Ids first 
affair ; he was ready to pardon anything to a man under a pas- 
sion like that : and he went into the coffee-room where Miro- 
bolant was waiting, with an outstretched hand, and made him 
a speech in French, in which he declared that he vras “ Sin- 
cerement fache d’avoir use une expression qui avoit pu blesser 
Monsieur Mirobolant, ct qu’il donnoit sa parole comme un gcii- 
tilhomme qu’il ne I’avoit jamais, jamais — intende,” said Pen. 
who made a shot at a French word for “ intended,” and was 
secretly much pleased with his own fluency and correctness in 
speaking that language. 

“ Bravo, bravo ! ” cried Strong, as much amused with Pen’s 
speech as pleased by his kind manner. “And the Clievalier 
Ilirobolant of course withdraw^s, and sincerel 3 " regrets the ex- 
pression of which he made use.” 

k “ Monsieur Pendennis has disproved my words himself,” 
Siiid Alcide with great politeness ; “he has shown that he is a 
(falant homme,'" 

And so they shook hands and parted, Arthur in the first 
IJjlacc despatching his note to Laura before he and Strong com- 
j^itted themselves to the Butcher Boy. 

, As they drove along, Strong complimented Pen upon his 
behavior, as well as upon his skill in French. “ You’re a good 
follow. Pendennis, and you speak P'rench like Chateaubriand, 
bv Jove.” 
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Tve been accustomed to it from my youth upwards/’ said 
IP^*; and Strong had the grace not to laugh for live minutes, 
wfien he exploded into fits of liilarity which Pendenius has 
never, perhaps, understood ui3 to this day. 

It was daybreak when they got to the Brawl, where they 
separated. By that time the ball at Baymoiitli w'as over too. 
Madame Fribsby and Mirobolant w’oro on their way homo in 
the Clavering Jiy ; Laura was in bed with an easy heart and 
asleep at Lady Rockminster’s ; and the Claverings at rest at 
the inn at Bnymoiith, w’here they had quaiteis for the night 
A short time after the disturbance betwtaui Pei and the chef, 
Blanche had coiik' out of the refreshriKuit-rooin. looking as pale 
us a lemon-ice. SIk' told her maid, hiu inu no other am fidanfe 
at hand, that she liad met witii the most romantic adventure — 
the most singular man — one who had known the author of her 
being — her persecuted — herunhapp} — her heroic — her mur- 
dered father ; and she began a sonnet to his manes betore she 
went to sleep. 

So Pen returned to Fairoaks, in comi)any with his friend the 
Chevalier, without luuiug uttered a word of the message wdiieh 
lie had been so anxious to deli\(‘r to Laura at Baymouth. He 
could wait, Iiowever, until hm retinn home, which was to take 
place' on the succeeding day. He w<is not seriously jealous of 
the progress made by Mr. PmiscuI in her ta\or; and he felt 
prettj' certain that in tljU, as in ain other famii;^ arrangomeut, 
he had but to ask and ha\c, and J^funra, like liis mother, could 
refuse him nothing. 

When Tleleifs anxious looks inquired of him w^hat liad 
happened at BaMiiouth, and whetlu^ her darling project was 
fulfilled, Pen, in a gay tone, told of the calamity wdiich had 
befallen ; langhingh said, tliat no man eonld tliink about dec- 
larations under such a mishap, and made light of the matter. 

There will be plenty of time for sentinumt, dear mothet, 
when Laura comes I'ack,” ne said, and Ik* looked in the glass 
with a killing air, and his mother put his hair olf his forf- 
head and kissed him, and of course tliought, for her part, thjit 
no woman could resist him; and was exceedingly happy thjit 

day. ' . t 

When he was not with her, iVIr. Pen occupied himself iin 
packing books and poilmanteaus, i)urning and arranging papejjs, 
cleaning his gun and putting it into its case : in fact, in making 
dispositions for departure. For though he was ready to marry, 
this gentleman was eager to go to London too, rightly consider* 
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ing that at three-and-twcnty it was quite time for him to begin 
upon the serious business of life, and to set about making a 
fortune as quickly as possible. 

The means to this end he had already shaped out for him- 
K*lf. “ I shall take cliambcrs,” he said, and enter myself at 
an Inn of Court. With a couple of hundred pounds 1 shall be 
able t >, carry through the first 3 ear '»ery well ; after that 1 have 
little doubt my pen will support me, as it is doing with several 
Oxbridge men now in town. I have a traged3’, a coined}’, ainl 
a novel, all nearly finished, and for which I can’t fail to get a 
price. And so I shall be able to live prettv widl, ^^itlK)Mt draw- 
ing upon m}’ poor mother, until I have mad(‘ my w’a} at the bia*. 
Then, some day I will come back and make her dc'ar soul luq)!)}’ 
by marrying Laura. She is as good and as sweet-tempered a 
girl as ever lived, besides being reall}’ veiy gootl-looking, aivl 
the engagement will serve to steady me, — won't it, Ponto?" 
Thus, smoking his pipe, and talking to his dog as he sauntered 
through the gardens and orchards of the litth^ domain of Fair- 
oaks, this young dav-droamer built (‘astles in the air for himself: 
‘‘ Yes, she’ll stead}' rne. won’t she? And }on’ll miss me wheu 
I’ve gone, w'on’t you, old boy?” he asked of Ponto, who quiv- 
ered his tail and thrust his brown nos(^ into his master’s fist, 
Ponto licked his hand and shoe, as they all did in that ho^ise, 
and Mr. Pen received their homage as other folks do the Hatter}' 
which the} get. 

Laura came homo rather late in the evaming of the second 
day; and Mr. Pviisent, as ill luek would have it, drove her 
from ClavTiiiig. The poor girl (‘ould not reliise Iiis olfer, but 
bis appearance brought a ^ark eloud upon the brow of Arthur 
^ Pendennis. Laura saw' this, and w as paineil by it : the eager 
widow, however, wais aware of nothing, and lieing anxious, 
doubtless, that the delicate question should be asked at once, 
was for going to bed very soon after Laura’s arrival* and rose 
foi that purpose to leave the sola where she now g( nerallv lay, 
anti where Laura would (‘ome and sit and w’oik or read hy lier. 
But when Helen rose, Laura said, with a blu-^li and rath(‘r an 
alarmed v’oiee, that she was alsovta-y tired and wantt'd to go to 
bed : so that the widows w’as disappointed in her selitune for that 
night at least, and Mr. Pen was left another day in suspense 
regarding his fate. 

jllis dignity w'as offended at being thus obliged to remain in 
the ante-chamber when he w'aiited an audieiiee. Such a sultan 
as he, could not afford to be kept waiting. However, he went 
to oed and slept upon Ms disappointment pretty comfortably, 
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and did not wake until the early morning, when he looked* op 
and saw his mother standing in his room. 

“Dear Pen, rouse up,” said this lady. “Do not be lazy. 
It is the most beautiful morning in the \vorld. I have not been 
able to sleep since daybreak ; and Laura has ])eon out for an 
hour- She is in the garden. Everybody ought to be in the 
garden and out on such a morning as this.” 

Pen laughed. He saw what thoughts w’ere uppermost in the 
simple woman’s heart. His good-natured laughter cheered the 
widow. “Oh, you profound dissembler,” he said, kissing his 
mother. “Oh, you artful creature! Can nobod escape from 
your wicked tricks? and will you make your only son your vic- 
tim?” Helen too laughed, she Idushed, she lluttered, and was 
agitated. She was as happy as she could Ix' — a good tender, 
matcli-making woman, the dearest [)ioject of whose heai t was 
about to be accomplished. 

So, after exchanging some knowing looks and hasty words, 
Helen left Arthur; and this young hero, rising from his bed, 
proceeded to decorate his beautiful person, and shave his am- 
brosial chin ; and in half an hour he issued out from his apart- 
ment into the garden in quest of Laura. His rellections as he 
made his toilette were rather dismal. “ I am going to tie my- 
self for life,” he thought, “ to please rny iiiother. Laura is the 
best of women, and — and she has given me her money. I 
wish to Heaven I had not received it ; 1 wish I had not this 
duty to perforin just 3 ’et. But as both the w^oinen have set 
their hearts on the match, why 1 suppose 1 must satisfy them 
— and now for it. A man may do worse than make happ\' two 
of the best creatures in the world.” So Pen, now he w^as actu- 
ally come to the point, felt very grave, and by no means elated, 
and, indeed, thought it was a gieat sacrifice he was going to 
perform. 

It was Miss Laura’s custom, upon lier garden excursions, to 
wear a sort of uniform, which, though homely, was thought by 
man}’ people to be not unbecoming. SIk* had a large straw’ 
hat, with a streamer of broad ribbon, which w as useless j)roba- 
bly, but the hat suincieritly protected the owner’s pretU' face 
from the sun. Over her accustomed gown she wore a bl()us(» 
or pinafore, which, being fastened round her little waist b\' a 
smart belt, looked extremely w’cll, and her hands were guaran- 
teed from the thorns of her favorite rose-bushes by a pair of 
gauntlets, which gave this young lady a military and resolute 
air. 
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Somehow she had the ver3' same smile with which she had 
laughed at him on tlie night previous, and the recollection of his 
disaster again offended Pen. But Laura, though she gaw him 
coming down the walk looking so gloomy and full of care, ae- 
coixied to him a smile of the most perfect and provoking good- 
humor, and went to meet him, holding one of the gauntlets to 
him, so that he might shake it if he liked — and Mr. Pen con-, 
descended to do so. Ilis face, however, did not lose its tragic 
expression in consequence of this favor, and he continued to 
regard her with a dismal and solemn air. 

“ Excuse my gl(n'e,” said Laura, with a laugh, pressing 
Pen’s hand kindly w ith it. AVe arc not angry again, are we, 
Pen?” 

‘•AVhy do you laugh at me?” said Pen. “You did the 
other night, and made a fool of me to the people at Bay- 
mouth.” 

“ My dear Ai thur, I meant you no wrrong,” the girl answered. 
“ You and Miss Roundle looked so droll as you — as you met 
with your little accident, that I could not make a tragedy of it. 
Dear Pen, it wasn’t a serious fall. And, besides, it was Miss 
Koundle who was the most unfortunate.” 

“ Confound Miss Roundle ! ” hello w'ed out Pen. 

“ I’m sure she looked so,” said Laura, archly. “ You were 
iij) iif an instant ; but that poor lady sitting on the ground in 
her red crape dress, and looking about her with that piteous 
face — can 1 ever forget her?” — and Laura began to make a 
face in imitation of Miss Roundle’s under the disaster, but she 
checked herself repeiitantl3% saying, “Well, we must not laugh 
:it her, but I am sure wc ought to laugh at you, Pen, if j'ou were 
angry about such a trifle.” 

“ You should not laugh at me, Laura,” said Pen, with some 
bitterness ; “ not you, of all people.” 

“ And why not? Are 3011 such a great man? ” asked Laura. 

“Ah no, Laura, I’m such a poor one,” Pen answered. 

Haven’t you baited me enough alread3' ? ” 

“ My dear Pen, and how'?” cried Laura. “ Indeed, Indeed, 
I didn’t think to vex you b3^ such a trifle. I thought such a 
clever man as you could bear a harmless little joke from his 
sister,” she said, holding her hand out again. “ Dear Arthur, 
if I have hurt 5^011, I beg your pardon.” 

“It is 3mr kindness that humiliates me more even than 
.your laughter, Laura,” Pen said. “You are always my 
superior.” 

‘^AVhat! superior to the great Arthur Pendennis? How 
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can it be possible?” said Miss Laura, who may have had a 
little wickedness as well as a great deal of kindness in her 
composition. ‘‘You can't mean that any woman is yoiir 
equal 

Those who confer benefits should not sneer,” said Pen. 
“ I don't like my benefactor to laugh at me, Laura; it makes 
the obligation very hard to bear. You scoin me because I 
have taken your monej^ and I am worthy to be scorned ; but 
the blow is hard coming from you.” 

Money ! Obligation ! For shame, Pen ; this is ungener 
oils,” Laura said, flushing red. "‘ 3 Iav not our mother claim 
ever^'thing that belongs to us? Don’t I owe her all m3' Iiap[)i- 
ness in this world, Arthur? What matter’s about a few paltry 
guineas, if we can set her tender h(‘art at rest, and ease her 
mind regarding you? I would dig in the fields, 1 would go 
out and be a servant — I wouhl die for her. You know I 
would,” said Miss Laura, kindling up; ‘‘and you (*all this 
paltr}" mone3’ an obligation ? ( )h, Pen, it’s cruel — it's unworthy 
of 3'ou to take it so ! If my brother ma} not share with m(» 
my superfluity, who ma}'? — ]Min(‘? — 1 tell 3011 it was not 
mine; it was all mamma’s to do with as fthe chose, and so is 
everything I have,” said Laura; My life is h(‘rs.” And the 
enthusiastic girl looked towards the windows of the widow's 
room, and blessed in h(‘r heart the kind (*r(^a1ur(‘ within. 

Helen was looking, unseen, out of that window towards 
which Laura’s eyes and heart were tin ned as she spoke, and 
was watching her two children with the deepest interest and 
emotion, longing and hoping that the prayer of her life might 
be fulfilled ; and if Laura had spoken as Helen hoped, who 
knows what temptations Artlinr Pendennis might have been 
spared, or wliat ditlerent trials li(‘ would have had to undergo? 
lie might have remained at Fairoaks all his days, and died 
a eountiy gentleman. Put would he liuAe es(*apod then? 
Temptation is an obs(‘(pnous servant that has no objection to 
the country, and wx* know that it takes up its lodging in hermit- 
ages as well as in cities ; and that in the most remote and 
inaccessible desert it keeps company with the fugitive solitai3'. 

Is your life my mother’s,” said Pen, beginning to tremble, 
and speak in a veiy agitated manner. “You know, Laura, 
w'hat the great object of hers is?” And he took her hand 
once more. 

^^What, Arthur?” she said, dropping it, and looking at 
him, at the window again, and then dropping her eyes to the 
ground, so that they avoided Pen's gaze. She, too, trembled. 
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for she felt that the crisis for which she had been secretly pre- 
paring was come, 

“'Our mother has one wish above all others in th% world, 
Laura,” Pen said, “and I think 3-011 know it. I own to 3^00 
that she has spoken to me of it ; and if 3^ou will fulfil it, dear 
sister, I am read3-. I am but veiy young as yet ; but I have 
had so main- pains and disappointments, that I am old and 
weary. I think I have hardly got a heart to offer. Before I 
have almost ])egun the race in life, 1 am a tired man. M3- 
career has been a I'ailiire ; 1 have been protected by those whom 
I by right should have })rotected. I own that your nolfieness 
and generosity, dear Laura, shame me, whilst they render me 
grateful. When I heard from our mother what you had done 
for me : that it was vou who arnuid m(‘ and bade me go out for 
one struggle more ; I longed to go and throw m3-self at your 
feet, and say, ‘ Laura, will you come and share the contest 
with me? Your s^mipathy will cheer me while it lasts. I shall 
have one of the tendorest and most generous creatures under 
heaven to aid and bear me company.’ Will you take me, clear 
Laura, and make our mother happy ? ” 

“ Do 3-0U think inainma would be happy if you wei’e other- 
wise, Arthur?” Laura said in a low sad voice. 

“And why should I not be,” asked Pen eagerly, “with so 
dear a er(*a,ture as you by my side? T have not m3^ first love 
to give you, I am a broken man. But indeed I would love 
you fondly and truly. I Iiave lost many an illusion and ambi- 
tion, but I am not without hope still. Talents I know I have, 
wretchedly as I liave misa})plied them : they may serve me yet : 
they would, had I a motive for action. Lot me go awa}- and 
think that I am pledged to return to 3-ou. Let me go and work, 
tind hope that you will share my success if I gain it. You have 
given me so miK'li, dear Laura, will you take from me noth- 
ing?” 

“What have you got to give, Arthur?” Laura said, with 
a grave sadness of tone, which made Pen start, and see that 
Ills words had committed him. Indeed, his declaration had 
not been such ar, he would have made it two days earlier, when, 
fgll of hope and gratitude, lie had rim over to Laura, his libora- 
tiy'iss, to thank her for liis recovered freedom. Had he been 
IXirmitted to speak then, he had spoken, and she, perhaps, had 
listened ditlercntly. It would have been a grateful heart asking 
for hers ; not a weary one offered to her, to take or to leave. 
Laura was offended with the terms in which Pen offered him- 
sMf to her. He bad, in fact, said that he had no love, and y^t 
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would take no denial. ‘‘ I give myself to you to please my 
mother,” he had said : “ take me, as she wishes that I should 
makeithis sacrifice.” The girl’s spirit would brook a husband 
under no such conditions : she was not minded to run forward 
because Pen chose to hold out the handkerchief, and her 
tone, in reply to Arthur, showed luir determination to be 
independent. 

‘‘No, Arthur,” she said, "‘our marriage would not make 
mamma happy, as she fancies ; for it would not content you 
very long. 1, too, have known what her wishes were ; for she 
is too open to conceal anything she has at heart: and once, 
perhaps, I thought — but that is over now — that I could have 
made you — that it might have been as she wislied.” 

“ You have seen somebody else,” said Pen, angry at her 
tone, and recalling the incidents of the ])ast days. 

“That allusion might have been spared,” Laura replied, 
flinging up her head. “A heart which has worn out love at 
three-and-twenty, as yours has, you sa^', should liave surviv(‘d 
jealousy too. I do not condes(»end to say whether I have seen 
or encouraged any other person. I shall neither admit the 
charge, nor deny it : and beg you also to allude to it no more.” 

“ I ask your pardon, Laura, if I have offended you: but if 
I arn jealous, docs it not i)rove that 1 have a heart?” 

“Not for me, Arthur. Perhaps you think you love me 
now: but it is onl}^ for an instant, and because \()u foiled. 
Were there no obstacle, j^ou would feel no ardoi* to overcome 
it. No, Arthur, you don’t lov(‘ me. You would weary of me 
in three months, as — as 3011 do of most things; and iiiamina, 
seeing you tired of me, would be more uiihapi)} than at mv’' 
refusal to be 3’ours. Let us be brother and sist(*r, Arthur, 
as heretofore — but no more. You will get over this little 
disappointment.” 

“ I will try,” said Arthur, in a great indignation. 

“Have you not tried before?” Laura said, with some 
anger, for she had been angry with Arthur ibr a very long time, 
and was now determined, I suppose, to speak her mind. “ And 
the next time, Arthur, when 3'ou offer 3'ourself to a woman, dc 
not say as 3^011 have done to me, ‘ I have no heart — 1 do nol 
love you ; but I am ready to marry 3 011 because my mother 
wishes for the match.’ We require more than this in retiii u 
for our love — that is, I think so. I have had no expericiie(‘ 
hitherto, and have not had the — the practice which 3'ou sup- 
posed me to have, when 3'ou spoke but now of my having seen 
somebody else. Did you tell your first love that you had no 
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beart, Arthur? or your second that you did not love her, but 
that she might have you if she liked? ” 

‘‘What — what do you mean?” asked Arthur, bhishing, 
and still in great wrath. 

‘‘I mean Blanche Amory, Arthur Pendennis,” Laura said, 
l)roudly. “ It is but two months since you were sighing at her 
feet — making poems to her — placing them in hollow trees bj- 
the river side. I knew all. I watched you — that is, she 
showed them to me. Neither one nor the other were in earnest 
perhaps ; but it is too soon now, Arthur, to begin a new attach- 
ment. Go through tlie time of your — your widowhood at 
h^ast, and do not think oi‘ marrying until you are out of mourn- 
ing.” — (Mere tlie girl’s eyes lilled with tears, and she passed 
her hand across them.) “ I am angry and hurt, and I have 
no right to be so, and I ask your pardon in 1x13^ turn now, dear 
Arthur. You had a right to love Blanche. She was a thousand 
limes prettier and more accomplished than — than an}' girl near 
n> here ; and you could not know that she had no heart; and 
so you were riglit to leave her too. I ought not to rebuke you 
about Blanche Ainory, and because she deceived you. Pardon 
me. Pen,” — and she held the kind hand out to Poi once more. 

We were both jealous,” said Pen. Dear Laura, let us 
))oth forgive” — and he seized her hand and w'oiild have drawn 
her towards him. Me thought that she was relenting, and 
alnaidy assumed the airs of a victor. 

But she shrank back, and her tears passed away ; and she 
fixed on him a look so mehincholy and severe, that the young 
man in his turn slirunk before it. Do not mistake me, 
Arthur,” she said, it cannot be. You do not know what you 
ask, and do not be too angry with me for saying that I think 
.^ou do not deserve it. Wliat do you oiler in exchange to a 
woman for her love, honor, and obedience? If ever I say these 
Mords, dear Pen, 1 ho[)e to say them in earnest, and by the 
blessing of God to keep my vow. But you — what tie binds 
\<)U? You do not care about many things which w'e poor 
W'xmen hold sacred. I do not like to think or ask how far 
) our incredulity leads you. Y"ou offer to marry to please our 
mother, and own that you have no liiairt to give aw'ay. Oh, 
Arthur, what is it you offer me? What a rash compact would 
you enter into so liglitly? A month ago, and you would have 
given yourself to another. I pray you do not trifle with your 
own or others’ hearts so recklessly. Go and work ; go and 
mend, dear Arthur, for I see your faults, and dare speak of 
them now ; go and get fame, as you say that you can, and 1 
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will pray tor my brother, and watch our dearest mother at 
home.” 

‘‘ Is^that your final decision, Laura? ” Arthur cried. 

“ Yes/’ said Laura, bowing her head ; and once more giving 
him her hand, she went away. lie saw her pass under the 
creepers of the little porch, and disappear into the lioiise. The 
curtains of his mother’s window fell at the same minute, but he 
did not mark that, or suspect that Helen had been witnessing 
the scene. 

Was he pleased, or was he angr}’ at its termination? He 
had asked her, and a secret triumph filled his heart to think 
that he was still free. She had refused him, but did she not 
love him? That avowal of jealousy made him still think that 
her heart was his own, whatever her lips might utter. 

And now we ought, perhaps, to describe another scene 
which took place at Fairoaks, between the widow and Laura, 
W'hen the latter had to tell Helen that she had refused Arthur 
Pendennis. Perhaps it was the hardest task of all which 
Laura had to go through in this matter : and the one wdiich 
gave her the most pain. Rut as we do not like to see a good 
woman unjust, we shall not say a word more of the quarrel 
which now befidl between Helen and her adopted daughter, or of 
the bitter tears which the poor girl was made to shed. It w^as 
the only difference which she and the wddow had ever had as 
j’et, and the more cruel from this cause. Pen left home wdiilst 
it was as yet pending — and Helen, who could pardon almost 
ever3'’thing, could not ()ardon an act of justice in Laura. 


CHAITER XXVIII. 

nAnYLf)N. 

OoK reader must now please to <iuit the w^oods and seashore 
of the west, and the gossij) of Clavering, and tlie humdrum life 
of poor little Fairoaks, and transport himself with Arthur 
Pendennis, on the ‘‘Alacrity” coach, to London, wdiither he 
goes once for all to face the world and to make his fortune. 
As the coach whirls through the night aw^ay from the friendly 
gates of home, many a plan does the young man cast in his 
iisiiiid of future life and conduct, prudence, and peradventure. 
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success and fame. He knows he is a better man than iriany who 
have hitherto been ahead of him in the race : his first failure has 
caused him remorse, and brought with it reflection ; itf has not 
taken away his courage, or, let us add, his good opinion of him- 
self. A hundred eager fancies and busy hopes keep him awake. 
How much older his mishaps and a year’s thought and self- 
communion have made him, than when, twelve months since, 
he passed on this road on his way to and Irom Oxbridge ! His 
thoughts turn in the night with inexpressible fondness and ten- 
derness towards the fond mother, wlio blessed him when part- 
ing, and who, in spile of all his past faults and follies, trusts 
him and loves him still. Blessings be on her ! he prays, as he 
looks up to the stars o\erliead. O Heaven, give him strength 
to work, to ciiduro, to lie hoiu'st, to avoid temptation, to be 
worthy of the loving soul who loves him so entirely ! Very 
likely she is auake too, at that moment, and sending up to the 
same Father pc'er praters than his for the welfare of her boy. 
That w’oman’s love is a talisman In which he holds and hopes 
to got his safety. And Laura’s — he would have fain carried 
her aflection with him too, but sin* has denied it, as he is not 
worthy of it. He owns as mueh with sham(‘ and reinoiso, con- 
fesses how mueh belter and loftier Ina* nature is than his owm 
— oonfoss('s it, and \et is glad to ])e live. I am not good 
enough for snch a eroature,” he owns to him^-elf. He draws 
back b(*fore Ikt spotless beauty and innoeenee, as from some- 
thing that scares him. He feels lie is not lit for such a mate as 
that ; as many a wild jirodigal who has been pious and guiltless 
in early da}s, keejis away from a clmrcli which he used to fre- 
quent once — shunning it, but not hostile to it — only feeling 
that he has no riglit in that pure place. 

With tli(‘se thoughts to oeciqiy him. Ten did not fall asleep 
until the nipping dawui of an October morning, and w^oke con- 
i>iderably relVeshed when the coach stopped at the old break- 
fasting pla(*(' at B — , where lie had liad a s(we of merry 
meals on liis wuiy to and from s(‘hool and college many times 
since ho was a boy. As they left that place, the siiii broke out 
brightly, the pace w'as rapid, the horn blew, the milestones 
flew by, IVii smoked and joked willi guard and fellow-passen- 
gers and people along the familiar road ; it givw more busy 
and animated at every instant ; the last team of grays came 

out at H , and the coach drove into liOndon. What young 

fellow has not felt a thrill as he entered the vast place? Hun- 
dreds of other carriages, crowded with their thousands of men, 
Verc hastening to the great city. llero is my place s” though); 
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Pen ; here is my battle beginning, in which I must fight and 
conquer, or fall. I have been a boy and a dawdler as yet. 
Oh, I long, I long to show that I can be a man.” And from 
his place on the coach-roof the eager young follow looked down 
upon the cit}*, with the sort of longing desire which ^oung 
soldiers feel on the eve of a campaign. 

As they came along the road, Pen had formed acquaintance 
with a cheery fellow-passenger in a shal>l)y cloak, who talked a 
great deal about men of letters with whom he was very famil- 
iar, and who was, in fact, the reporter of a London news- 
paper, as whose representative h(‘ had been to attend a great 
wrestling-match in tlie west. This gcmtleman knew intimately, 
as it appeared, all the leading men of letters of his day, and 
talked about Tom Campbell, and Tom Hood, and Sydney 
Smith, and this and tlie other, as if he had been their most 
intimate friend. As they passed by Brompton, this gentleman 
pointed out to Pen Mr. Hurtle, the reviewer, walking with his 
umbrella. Pen craned over the eoa(‘h to have a long look at 
the great Hilrtle. Ho was a Bonilace man. said Pen. And 
Mr. Doolan, of tlic '’‘Tom and ♦hrry” neusi)aper (for such 
was the gentleman’s name and address ui)on the card which he 
handed to Pen), said Faith he was, and lie knew him ^erv 
well.” Pen thoiiglit it was quite an honor to have seen tin* 
great Mr. Hurtle, whose works he admired. He believed 
fondly, as >et, in authors, reviewers, and editors of news- 
papers. Even Wagg, \Ahose books did not appear to him to 
be masterpieces of human intellect, he 3’et secretlv revered as 
a successful writcu*. He mentioned that he had met Wagg in 
the country, and Doolan told liim how that famous novelist 
receiNcd three hundther pounds a Aolume for eveiy one of his 
novels. Pen began to calculate instantl}" whether he might 
not make five thousand a 3 ear. 

The veiy first ac(|uaintance of his own whom Arthur met, 
as the coach pulled up at the (lloster C’olfee House, was his old 
friend Harry Foker, who came prancing down Arlington 
Street behind an enormous cab-horse. He had white kid 
gloves and white r(‘ins, and natur(‘ liad 1)3’ this time decorativl 
him with a considerable tuft on the chin. A very small cah- 
bo3’, vice Stoopid r(‘tircd, swung on behind Foker’s vehicle; 
knock-kneed and in the tight(‘st leather breeches. Foker 
looked at the dust3" coach, and th(‘ smoking horses of the 
Alacrit3’” b3’ which he had made journc3's in former times. 

« — “ What, Foker ! ” cried out Pendennis — “ Hullo ! Pen, 
my boy ! ” said the other, and he wa\'cd his whip by w ay of 
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amity and salute to Arthur, who w^s very glad to see his 
queer friend’s kind old face. Mr. Doolan had a great respect 
for Pen who had an acquaintance in such a grand cab ; and Pen 
was greatly excited and pleased to be at liberty and in Lon- 
don. lie asked Doolan to come and dine with him at the 
Covent Garden Coffee House, where he put up: he called a 
cah and rattled away thither in the highest spirits. He was 
glad to see the bustling waiter and polite bowing landlord 
again ; and asked for the landlady, and missed the old Boots, 
and would have liked to shake hands with everybody. He had 
a bundled pounds in his pocket. He dressed himself in his 
very best ; dined in the eoffee-room with a modest pint of 
sherry (for he was detennined to be very economical), and 
went to the theatre adjoining. 

The lights and the music, the crowd and the gfiyeiy^ charmed 
and exhilai ated Pen, as those sights will do young fellows from 
college and the country, to whom they are tolerably new. He 
laughed at the jokes; he applauded the songs, to the delight 
of some of the dreary old fiaintucs of the boxes, who had 
ceased long ago to find the least excitement in their place of 
nightly resort, and were pleased to see any one so fresh, and 
so much amused. At the end of the first piece, he went and 
strutted about the lobbies of the theatre, as if he was in a 
resort of the highest fashion. What tii’cd frequenter of the 
London pave is there that cannot remember having had similar 
early delusions, and w'ould not call tlunn back again? Here 
was young Foker again, like an ardent votaiy of pleasure as 
he w’as. He was walking with Granby Tiptoff, of the House- 
liokNBrigade, Lord Tiptofl’*s brother, and Lord Colchicurn, 
Cai)tain Tiptofi‘’s uncle, a venerable peer, who had been a man 
of pleasure since the first French Hevolution. Foker rushed 
upon Pen with eagerness, and insisted that the latter should 
come into his private box, where a lady with the longest ring- 
lets, and the fain^st shoulders, was seated. This was Miss 
Blenkinsop, the eminent actress of high comedy ; and in the 
back of the box snoozing in a wig, sat old Blenkinsop, her papa. 
He was described in the theatrical prints as the veteran Blen- 
lunsop'’ — “the useful Blenkinsop” — “that old favorite of 
tlie public, Blenkinsop : ” tliose parts in the drama, which are 
called the heavy fathers, were usually assigned to this veteran, 
who, indeed, acted the heavy father in public, as in private life. 

At this time, it being about eleven o’clock, Mrs. Pendeunis 
was gone to bed at Fairoaks, and wondering whether her dear- 
est Arthur was at rest after his journey. At this time Laura, 
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too, was awake. And at this time yesterday night, a& lue 
coach rolled over silent commons, where cottage windows 
twinkled, and by darkling woods under calm starlit skies, Pen 
Was vowing to reform and to resist temptation, and his heart 

was at home Meanwhile tiie farce was going on very 

successfully, and JMrs. l^eary, in a hussar jacket and braided 
pahtaloons, was enchanting the audience with her archness, her 
lovely figure, and her delightful ballads. 

Pen, being new to the town, would have liked to listen to 
Mrs. Leary ; but the other people in the box did not care about 
her song or her pantaloons, and kept up an incessant chatter- 
ing. Tiptofi* knew where her maillots came Iroin. Colchicum 
saw her when she came out in ’ll. IMiss Blenkinsop said she 
sang out of all tune, to the pain and astonishment ol' Pen, who 
thought that she was as beautiful as an angel, and that she 
sang like a nightingale ; and when Iloppus came on as Sir Har- 
court Featherby, the young man of the piece, the gentlemen in 
the box declared that Hoppus was g('tlii)g too stale, and 'riptolf 
was for flinging Miss Blenkinsop’s boiKjuet to him. 

Not for the world,” cried the daughter of the veteran Blen- 
kinsop ; Lord Colchicum gave it to me.” 

Pen remembered that nobleman’s name, and with a bow and 
a blush said he believed he had to thank Lord Colchicum for 
having proposed him at the J^^lyanthus Club, at the retpiest of 
his uncle Major Pendennis. 

“What, you’re Wigsby’s nephew, arc you?” said the peei\ 
“ I beg your pardon, we always call him Wigsby.” Pen 
blushed to hear his venerabh* unch' called by such a familiar 
name. “ We balloted you in last week, didn’t we? Yes, last 
Wednesday night. Your uncle wasn’t there.” 

Here was delightful news for Pen ! He professed himself 
very much obliged indeed to Lord Colchicum, and made him n 
handsome speech of thanks, to which the other listened, with 
his double opera-glass up to his eyes. Pen was full of excite- 
ment at the id(‘a of being a member of this polite Club. 

“Don’t be always looking at that box, you naughty crea- 
ture,” cried Miss Blenkinsop. 

“She’s a dev’lish fine woman, that Mira])el,” said Tiptoff; 
“ though Mirabel was a d — d fool to marry her.” 

“ A stupid old spooney,” said the peer. 

“ Mirabel ! ” cried out Pendennis. 

Ha ! ha ! ” laughed out Harry Foker. “ We*ve heard of 
her before, haven’t we. Pen?” 

It was Pen’s first love. It was Miss Fotheringay. The 
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ye^v before she had been led to the altar by Sir Charles Mira- 
i)el, Ci.C.B., and formerl}’ envoy to the Coiut of Pumpernickel, 
who had taken so active a part in the negotiations before the 
Congiess of Swainmerdan, and signed, on behalf of H. B. M., 
the Peace of I*nltusk. 

‘‘ Emily was always as stupid as an owl,’' said Miss Blem 
kinsop. 

Eh ! Eh ! pas si bete," tlic old peer said. 

“Oh, for shame I " cried the actress, 'who did not in the leas' 
know what he meant. 

And Pen looked out and beheld liis fiist lo\e once again — 
and wondered how Ik* ever could havT loved her. 

Thus, on the \eiy (list night of his arrival in London, Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis found hnnself intioduced to a Club, to an 
actiess of genUel < omedv and a heav> father of the Stage, and 
to a dasljing so Jet \ of jOMal bkid(‘s, old and voung; for my 
Loid Colelneum. though stiiekeii in 3 ears, bald of head, and 
enleeblcd in ix^ison, was still ind(‘fatigablo in the pursuit of 
enjo3ment, and it was the veneiable Viscount's lioast that he 
could diink as niu(‘h Jaiet as the voungest member of the soci- 
etv wliich he fieijui'iited. IIi* lived with the 3011th aliout town ; 
lie gave them counth'ss dinneis at Uichmond and (iicenwich: 
an enlightened pation of tlu* diainr in all languages and of the 
Ter[)siehorean ail, he received diainatie professors of all na- 
tions at his baiHinets — Englisli horn the Covent (iarden and 
Stiaiid liouses, Italians fiom the IJaviiiaiket, Erimeh fiom their 
own pK'Uv little tlu*atre, 01 the lioaids of tin* Opeua whore the3’ 
danced. And at his villa on the Thanu*s, this pillar of the 
State gav e suin[)tiioiis ('nteitainments to s((a(‘s of voung men of 
liishion, who v\iv alkiblv consoited with the ladies and gentle- 
men of the gieem-iouin — with tin* foriiKU’ chietl3% for Viscount 
Colehi(*iirn pielerred their sociotv as more polished and gav’ 
than that of their male brethren. 

Pen wt‘nt the next dav and paid his entrance money at the 
Club, whi(‘li opeiatioii carried otl exact Iv one-third of his hun- 
dred pounds : and took possession of the ediliee, and ate his 
luncheon there with immense satisfaction. Ho plunged into an 
easy chair in the library, and tiied to read all the magazines, 
lie wondered whether the members were looking at him, and 
tiat thev could dare to keep on their hats in siicli fine rooms. 
He sat down and wrote a letter to Fairoaks on the Club paper, 
and said, what a comfort this place would be to him after his 
dav's work was over, lie went ovx'i- to hib uncle’s kMigings iu 
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Bury Street with some considerable tremor, and in compliance 
with his mother’s earnest desire, that he should instantly call 
on Major Pendennis ; and was not a little relieved to find that 
the Major had not yet returned to town. His apartments 
were blank. Brow^n Hollands covered his library- table, and 
bills and letters lay on the mantel-piece, grimly awaiting the 
return of their owner. The Major was on the continent, the 
landlady of the house said, at Badn-Badn, witli the Marcus of 
Stoyne. Pen left his card upon the slielf with the rest. F air- 
oaks was written on it still. When the Major returned to 
London, which he did in time for the fogs of November, after 
enjoying which he proposed to spend C’hristmas wdlh some 
friends in the country, he found another card of Arthur’s, on 
which Lamb Court, Temple, was engraved, and a note from 
that young gentleman and from his mother, stating that he w^as 
come to town, was entered a member of the Fpper Temple, 
and was reading hard for the bar. 

Lamb Court, Temple : — where w^as it? Major Pendennis 
remembered that some ladies of fashion used to talk of dining 
with Mr. Aylifl’e, the barrister, wiio was in society,” and 
who lived there in the King’s Bench, of which [>rison there was 
probably a branch in tlie Temple, and Aylitle was very likely 
an officer. Mr. Deuceace, Lord Crabs’s son, had also lived 
there, he recollected. He despatched Morgan to find out where 
Lamb Court w^as, and to report upon the lodging selected by 
Mr. Arthur. That alert messenger had little ditlieulty in dis- 
covering Mr. Pen’s abode. Discreet Morgan had in his time 
traced people far more difficult to find than Arthur. 

“What sort of a place is it, Morgan?” asked the Major 
out of the bed-curtains in Biiiy Street the next morning, as the 
valet was arranging his toilette in tlie deep yellow London fog. 

I should say rayther a shy places” said Mr. Morgan. 
“ The lawyers lives tlicre, and has their names on the doors. 
Mr. Ilarthur lives three pair high, sir. Mr. Warrington lives 
there too, sir.” 

“ Suffolk Warringtons ! I shouldn’t w^onder: a good fam- 
ily,” thought the Major. “The cadets of many of our good 
families follow the robe as a profession. Comfortable rooms, 
eh?” 

“ Honly saw the outside of the door, sir, with Mr. Warring- 
ton’s name and Mr. Arthur’s painted up, and a piece of paper 
W'itli ‘ Back at 6 ; ’ but I couldn’t see no servant, sir.” 

“ Economical at any rate,” said the Major. 

♦‘Very, sii*. Three pair, sir. Nasty black staircase as^ 
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ever i soc. Wonder how a gentleman can live in such a 
place/’ 

Pra3^ who taught you where gentlemen should or should 
not live, Morgan? Mr. Arthur, sir, is going to study for tlu; 
bar, sir ; ” the Major said with dignity ; and closed the conver- 
sation and began to array himself in tlie yellow fog. 

Boys will be bo3's,” the mollified uncle thought to himself. 
“ lie has written to me a devilish good letter. Colchicum says 
he has had him to dine, and thinks him a gentlemanlike lad. 
His mother is one of the best creatures in the world. If he has 
sown his wild oats and will stick to his business, he ma}' do 
well yet. Think of Cliarlev Miralud, the old fool, marrying 
that flame of his ; that Fotheringay ! He doesn’t like to come 
here till I give him leave, and puts it in a very manly nice way. 
I was deuced angry with him, after his Oxbridge escapades — 
and showed it, too, when ho was here before — Gad, I’ll go and 
see him, hang me, if I don't.” 

And having ascertained from Morgan that he could reach 
the Tom|)le ^Aithout much difliculty, and that a city omnibus 
would put him down at the gate, the Major one day after break- 
fast at his Club — not the Polyanthus, whereof Mr. Pen was 
just elected a inoinlaT, but another C'lub: for tlu^ ]Major was too 
wise to liave a nephew as a constant inmate of any house where 
lie w’as in the haliit of passing liis time — the Major one da3* 
entered one of those public vehicles, and bade the conductor to 
put him down at tlie gate of the Tpper Temple. 

When Major Pendennis reaclu‘d that dingy portal it was 
about twelve o’clock in the day ; and he was directed b3’ a civil 
personage with a badge and a w hite ajiron, through some dark 
alle3’s, and under various melancholy archways into courts each 
more dismal than the other, until finalh^ he reached Lamb Court. 
If it was dark in Pall Mall, wdiat w^as it in Lamb Court? Can- 
dles were burning in many of the rooms there — in the pupil- 
room of Mr. Hodgeman, the special pleader, whose six pupils 
were scribbling declarations under the tallow^ ; in Sir Hokey 
Walker’s clerk’s room, when* the clerk, a person far more 
gi'ntlcmanlike and cheerful in ap^iearance than the celebrated 
eounscL his master, was conversing in a patronizing manner 
with the managing clerk of an attorney at the door; and in 
(hirling, the wigmaker’s melancholy sliop, wdiere, from behind 
the feeble glimmer of a couple of lights, large serjeants’ and 
judges* wdgs were looming drearily, with the blank blocks look- 
ing at the lamp-post in the court. Two little clerks were 
playing at toss-halfpenny under that lamp. A laundress in 
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pattens passed in at one door, a newspaper boy issued from 
another. A porter, whose wliite apron was laintl3^ visible, 
paced up and down. It w^ould be impossible to conceive a 
l)lace more dismal, and the Major shuddered to think that any 
one should select such a residence. ‘‘Good Ged ! ” he said, 
“ the poor boy mustn’t live on h^e.” 

The feeble and lilthy oil-lamps, with which the staircases of 
the Upper Temple are lighted of nights, were of course not 
illuminating the st.airs by day, and Major Pendennis, having 
read with diMlcnlty his ncphevA\ name iindcu’ Mr. Warrington’s 
on the wall of No. G, found still greater dillieult) in climbing 
the abominable ])lack stairs, up the banisters of which, whicii 
contributed their damp exudations to his gloves, he groped 
painfull^' until he came to the third story. A candle was in 
the passage of one ol* the two s(‘ts of rooms ; the doors were 
open, and the names of Air. AVariington and Mr. A. Penden- 
nis were very clearh \ isibU* to the Major as he wemt in. An 
Irish charwoman, with a pail and broom, opened the door for 
the Major. 

“ Is that the beer? ” cried out a great voice : “ give us hold 
of it.” 

The gentleman who was speaking was seated on a table, 
unshorn and smoking a short pipe ; in a faither chair sat Pen, 
with a cigar, and liis logs near the tire. A little boy, who 
acted as the chu’k of thes(* gt‘iitlemen, w^as gibming in the 
Major’s face, at the idea of Ids b(*ing mistaken for beer. Here, 
upon the third floor, tlie looms weu* soiiu»wdiat lighter, and the 
Major could see the [ilacc. 

“ Pen, my boy, it’s I it’s a our uncle,” he said, choking with 
the smoke. But as most \oiing men of fashion used the weed, 
he pardoned the practice (aisily enough. 

Mr. AVarringtoii got up from the table, and Pen, in a very 
perturbed nianiuM*, from his chair. “ Beg \our oardon for mis- 
taking you,” said Wariington, in a frank. lond voice. “ Will you 
take a cigar, sir? C’lear those things off the chair, Pidgeon, 
and pull it round to the fire.” 

Pen flung his cigar into the grate ; and was pleased with 
the cordiality with which his unch' sliook him by the hand. 
As soon as he could speak for the stairs and the smoke, the 
Major began to ask Pen very kindly about himself and about 
his mother ; for blood is blood, and he was pleased once more 
to see the boy. 

Pen gave his news, and then introduced Mr. Warrington-^ 
an old BoniAce uiau — whoso chambers he shared. 
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The Major was quite satisfied when he heard that Mr. War* 
rington was a younger son of Sir Miles Warrington of Suffolk. 
He had served with an uncle o€ his in India and in New South 
Wales, years ago. 

“Took a sheep-farm there, sir, made a fortune — better 
thing than law or soldiering/’ Warrington said. “Think I 
shall go there, too.” And here, the expected beer coming in, 
in a tankard with a glass bottom, Mr. Warrington, with a 
laugh, said he supposed the Major would not have any, and 
took a long, deep draught himself, after which he wiped his 
wrist across his beard with great satisfaction. The young man 
was perfectly eas}’ and unembarrassed. He was dressed in a 
ragged old shooting-jacket, and had a bristly blue beard. He 
was drinking beer like a coal-heaver, and yet 3’ou couldn’t but 
perceive that he was a gentleman. 

When he had sat for a minute or two after his draught, he 
went out of the loom, leaving it to Pen and his uncle, that they 
might talk over family affairs were they so inclined. 

“Rough and ready your chum seems,” the Major said. 
“ Somewhat diflercnt from 3’our dandy friends at Oxbridge.” 

“ Times are altered,” Arthur replied, with a blush. “ War- 
rington is only just called, and has no business, but be knows 
law prett}' well ; and until 1 can afford to read with a oleader, I 
use his books and get his help.” 

“ Is that one of the books?” the Major asked, with a smile. 
A French novel was lying at the foot of Pen’s chair. 

“ This is not a working dav, sir,” the lad said. “ We were 
out vciy late at a party last night — at Lndy AVhiston’s,” Pen 
added, knowing his uncle’s weakness. “ Everybody in town 
was there except you, sir; Counts, Ambassadors, Turks, Stars 
and Garters — I don’t know who — it’s all in the i)apei\ and my 
name, too,” said Pen, with great glee. “ I met an old flame of 
mine there, sir,” he added, with a laugli. “ You know whom 
I mean, sir, — Lady INIirabel, to whom I was introduced over 
again. She shook hands, and was gracious enough. I may 
thank 3^011 for being out of that scrape, sir. She presented me 
to the husband, too, an old beau in a star and a blond wig. He 
does not seem very wise. She has asked me to call on her, sir ? 
and I ma3' go now without any fear of losing my heart.” 

“ What, we have had some new loves, have w^e?” the Major 
asked, in high good-humor. 

“Some two or three,” Mr. Pen said, laughing. “But I 
don’t put on my grand serieux any more, sir. That goea off 
after the first fiame 
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‘‘Very right, my dear boy. Flames and darts and passion, 
and that sort of thing, do very well for a lad : and j’ou were 
but a lad when that affair with tho Fothcringill — Fotheringay — • 
(what^s her name ?) came off. Bilt a man of the world gives 
up those follies. You still may do very well. You have been 
hit, but you may recover. Yon are heir to a little independence^ 
which everybody fancies is a doosid deal more. You have a 
good name, good wits, good manners, and a good person — 
and, begad ! I don’t see why you shouldn’t marry a woman 
with money — get into Parliament — distinguish yourself, and 
— and, in fact, that sort of thing. Remember, it’s as eas)' to 
marry a rich woman as a poor woman : and a devilish deal 
pleasanter to sit down to a good dinner than to a scrag of mut- 
ton in lodgings. Make up your mind to that. A woman with 
a good jointure is a doosid deal easier a pi ofession than tho 
law, let me tell you. Look out; J shall be on the watch for 
you ; and I sliall die content, my boy, if 1 can see 3'ou with a 
good lady-likc wife, and a good carriage, and a good pair of 
horses, living in society, and seeing 3*0111* friends, like a gentle- 
man.” It was thus this affectionate uncle spoke, and ex- 
pounded to Pen his simple philosoi)!!}'. 

“ What would my mother and Laura sa}" to this, I wonder? ” 
thought the lad. Indeed, old Pendennis’s morals were not their 
morals, nor was his wisdom theirs. 

This affecting conversation between uncle and nephew had 
scarcely concluded, when Warrington came out of his bedroom, 
no longer in rags, but dressed like a gentleman, straight and 
tall, and perfectl3* frank and good-humored, lie did the hon- 
ors of his ragged sitting-room with as much ease as if it had 
been the finest apartment in London. And queer rooms tlicy 
were in which the Major found his nephew. The carpet was 
full of holes — the table stained with many circles of Warring- 
ton’s previous ale-pots. There was a small librar}" of law- 
books, books of poetry, and of mathematics, of which he \ras 
very fond. (lie had been one of the liardost livers and hardest 
readers of his time at Oxbridge, where the name of Stunning 
Warrington was 3’et famous for beating bargemen, pulling 
matches, winning prizes, and drinking milk-punch.) A print 
of the old college hung up over the mantel-piece, and some but- 
tered volumes of Plato, bearing its well-known arms, were on 
the book-shelves. There were two easy chairs; a stanaing 
reading-desk piled with bills ; a couple of very meagre briefs 
on a broken-legged studj^-table. Indeed, there was scarcel}^ 
any article of furniture that had not been in the wars, and was 
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not wounded- ‘‘ Look here, sir, here is Pen’s room. He is a 
dandy, and has got curtains to his bed, and wears shiny boots, 
and has a silver dressing-case.’’ Indeed, Pen’s room was rather 
coquettishly arranged, and a couple of neat prints of opera- 
darcei’S, besides a drawing of Fairoaks, hung on the walls, Itt 
Warrington’s room there was scarcely any article of furniture^ 
save a great shower-bath, and a heap of books b}' the bedside ;; 
where he lay upon straw like ?.Iargory Daw, and smoked his 
pipe, and read half through the night his favorite poetry or 
mathematics. 

When he had completed his simple toilette, Mr. Warrington 
came out of this room, and proceeded to the cupboard to search 
for his breakfast. 

Might I offer you a mutton-chop, sir? We cook ’em our- 
selves, hot and hot ; and 1 am teaching l^en the first principles 
of law, cooking, and morality at the same time. He’s a lazy 
beggar, sir, and too much of a daiuh 

And so saying, Mr. Warrington w iped a gridiron with a piece 
of paper, put it on the lire, and on it two mutton-chops, and 
took from the cupboard a couple of plates, and some knives 
and silver forks, and castors. 

"‘Say but a word, Major Pendeimis,” he said; “there’s 
another chop in the cupboanl, or Pidgeon shall go out and get 
you anything you like.” 

Major Peiidennis sat in wonder and amusement, but he said 
he had just breakfasted, and wouldn’t have any lunch. So 
Warrington cooked the chops, and popped them hissing hot 
upon the plates. 

Pen fell to at his chop with a good appetite, after looking up 
at his uncle, and seeing that gentleman was still in good-humor. 

“You see, sir,” Warrington said, “Mrs. P^laiiaghan isn’t 
here to do ’em, and we can’t employ the boy, for the little beg- 
gar is all day occupied cleaning Pen's boots. And now for 
aiiother swig at the beer. Pen drinks tea ; it’s only fit for old 
women.” 

“ And so you were at Lady Whiston’s last night,” the Major 
said, not in truth knowing what observation to make to this 
rough diamond. 

“ I at Lad}" Whiston’s ! not such a flat, sir. I don’t care 
lor female society. In fact it bores me. I spent my evening 
pbilosophically at the Back Kitchen.” 

“ The Back Kitchen? indeed ! ” said the Major, 

“ I see you don’t know what it means,” Warrington ^said. 
Pen. He v.-s there after Lady Whiston’s. Tell Mafor 
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Pendennis about the Back Kitchen, Pen — don't be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

So Pen said it was a little eccentric society of men of letters 
and men about town, to which he had been presented ; and the 
Major began to think that the young fellow had seen a good 
deal of the world since his arrival in London. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE. 

Colleges, schools, and inns of court, still have some respect 
for antiquit}’, and maintain a great number of the customs and 
institutions of our ancestors, with which those persons who 
do not particularly regard their forefathers, or perhaps are not 
very well acquainted with them, have long since done away. 
A well-ordained workhouse or prison is much better provided 
with the appliances of health, comfort, and cleanliness, than 
a respectable Foundation School, a venerable College, or a 
learned Inn, In the latter place of residence men are con- 
tented to sleep in dingy closets, and to pay for the sitting-room 
and the cupboard, which is their dormitoiy, the price of a good 
villa and garden in the suburbs, or of a roomy house in the neg- 
lected squares of the town. The poorest mechanic in Spitalfields 
has a cistern and an unbounded supply of water at his command ; 
but the gentlemen of tlie inns of court, and the gentlemen of the 
universities, have their supply of this cosmetic fetched in jugs 
b}^ laundresses and bedmakers, and live in abodes which were 
erected long before the caistom of cleanliness and decency ob- 
tained among us. There arc individuals still alive who sneer at 
the people, and spe'ak of them witli epithets of scorn. Gentle- 
men, there can be but little doubt that your ancestors were the 
Great Unwashed : and in the Temple especially, it is pretty 
certain, that only under the greatest difficulties and restrictions, 
the virtue which has been pronounced to be next to godliness 
could have been practised at all. 

Old Grump, of the Norfolk Circuit, who had lived for more 
than thirty years in the chambers under those occupied by 
Warrington and Pendennis, and who used to be awakened 
by the roaring of the shower-baths which those gentlemen had 
erected in their apartments, — part of the contents of which 
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occasionally trickled through the roof into Mr. Grump’s room, 
— declared that the practice was an absurd, newfangled, dandi- 
fied folly, and daily cursed the laundress who slopped the stair- 
case by whicli he had to pass. Grump, now much more than 
half a century old, had indeed never used the luxury in ques- 
tion. He had done without water vciy well, and so had our 
fathers before him. Of all those knights and baronets, lords 
and gentlemen, bearing arms, whose escutcheons are painted 
upon the walls of the famous hall of the Upper Temple, was 
there no philanthropist good-natured enough to devise a set of 
Ilummuras for the benefit of the lawyers, his fellows and suc- 
cessors? The Temple historian makes no mention of such a 
scheme. There is Pump Court and Fountain Court, with their 
hydraulic apparatus, but one never lu'ard of a bencher disport- 
ing in the fountain ; and can’t but think how many a coun- 
sel learned in the law of old days might have benefited by the 
pump. 

Nevertheless, those venerable Inns which have the Lamb 
and Flag and the Winged Horse for their ensigns, have attrac- 
tions for persons who inhabit them, and a share of rough com- 
forts and freedom, which men always remember with pleasure. 
1 don’t know whether the student of law permits himself the 
refi’eshment of enthusiasm, or indulges in poetical reminiscences 
as he passes by historical chambers, and says, Yonder Eldon 
lived — upon this site Coke mused upon Lyttleton — here 
Chitty toiled — here Ilarnwell and Alderson joined in their 
famous lal)ors — here Pyles composed his great work upon bills, 
and Sniitli compiled his immortal leading cases — here Gusta- 
vus still toils, with Solomon to aid him ; ” but the man of letters 
can’t but love the place which has been inhabited by so many 
of his brethnui, or peopled by their creations as real to us at 
this day as the authors whose children the}^ were — and Sir 
Roger do Coverley walking in the Temple Garden, and dis- 
coursing with Mr. Spectator about the beauties in hoops and 
patches who are sauntering over the grass, is just as lively a 
figure to me as old Samuel Johnson rolling through the ^ogwith 
the Scotch gentleman at his heels on their way to Dr. Gold- 
smith’s chambers in Prick Court; or Harry Fielding, with 
itik(;d ruffles and a wet towel round his head, dashing off 
articles at midnight for tlic Covent Garden Journal, while the 
printer’s boy is asleep in the passage. 

If we could but get tlie history of a single day as it passed 
in anyone of those foui*-storied houses in the dingy court where 
our friends Pen and Warrington dwelt, some Temple Asmo^ 
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deu9 UQiight furnish us with a queer volume. There may bo a 
great parliamentary counsel on the ground-floor, who drives off 
to Belgravia at dinner-time, when his clerk, too, becomes a 
gentleman, and goes away to entertain his friends, and to take 
his pleasure- But a short time since he was hungry and brief- 
less in some garret of the Inn ; lived by stealthy literature : 
hoped, and waited, and sickened, and no clients came ; ex- 
hausted his own means and his friends’ kindness ; liad to remon- 
strate humbly with duns, and to implore the patience of poor 
creditors. Ruin seemed to bo staring him in the face, when, 
behold, a turn of the wheel of fortune, and the lucky wretch 
in possession of one of those prodigious prizes which are some- 
times drawn in tlie great lottery of the Bar. Man}' a bc'tter 
lawyer than himself does not make a fifth part of the income of 
his clerk, who, a few moiitiis since, could s(*ai‘cely get credit for 
blacking for his master s unpaid boots. On the first floor, per- 
haps, you will have a venerable man whose lunne is famous, 
who has lived for half a century in the Inn, wliose brains are 
full of books, and whose shelves are storerl with classical and 
legal lore. He has lived alone all these fifty years, alone and 
for himself, amassing learning, and com[)iling a fortune. He 
comes home now at night only from the club, wliere he lias beet- 
dining freel}’, to the lonely chambers where he lives a godless 
old recluse. When ho dies, his Inn will erect a tablet to his 
honor, and his heirs burn a part of his library. Would you 
like to have such a prospect for your old age, to store up learn- 
ing and money, and cud so? But we must not linger too long 
Oy Dr. Doomsday’s door. Worthy Mr. Grump lives over him, 
who is also an ancient inhabitant of the Inn, and who, when 
Doomsday comes home to read (’atullus, is silting down with 
three steady seniors of his staialing, to a steady rubber ai 
whist, after a dinner at which they liavt* consumed their three 
steady bottles of port. You may see the old boys asleep at tin* 
Temple church of a Sunday. Attorneys seldom trouble them, 
and they have small fortunes of tluur own. On the other side 
of the^thircl landing, where Pen and Warrington live, till long- 
after midnight, sits Mr. Paley, who toolv the highest honors, 
and who is a fellow of his college, who will sit and read and 
note cases until two o’clock in the morning ; who will rise at 
seven and be at the pleader’s chambers as soon as they are open, 
where he will work until an liour before dinner-time ; who will 
come home from Hall and read and note cases again till dawn 
next day, when perhaps Mr. Arthur Pendennis and his friend 
Mr. Warrington are returning from some of their wild expedi- 





tions* ilow differentlj’* ^smploj’ed Mr. Paley has been ! He has 
not been throwing himsell* away : he has only been bringing a 
great intellect laborioiish* clown to the comprehension of a mean 
su])ject, and in his flonx' grasp of that, resolutely excluding 
from his mind all higher tijonghls, all better things, all the wis- 
dom of philosophers and historians, all the thoughts of poets ; 
jdl wit, fane}^ reflection, art, love, truth altogether so that 
he may master that cnoi’inous legend of the law, which he pro- 
jioses to gain his livelihood by expounding. Warrington and 
J^aley had been competitors for universit}'^ honors in former 
days, and had run each other hard ; and everybody said now that 
the former was wasting bis time jukI energies, whilst all people 
])raised Paley for his industiy. I'lierc may be doubts, however, 
as to which was using his lime Ixst. The one could afford 
lime to think, and the other never cjould. Tlie one could have 
sjunpathies and do kindnesses ; aaid the other must needs be al- 
ways selfish. He coiikl not cultivate a friendshij) or do a charity, 
or admire a work of genius, or kindle at the sight of beauty or 
the sound of a sweet song — lie had no time, and no eyes for 
anything but his law-books. All was dark outside his reading- 
lamp. Love, and Nature, and Art (which is the expression 
of our praise and sense of the beautiful world of God) were 
shut out 'from him. And jus he turned off his lonely lamp at 
night, he never thought but that lie had siieiit the day profitably, 
and went to sleep .alike thankless and remorseless. But ho 
shuddered when he met his old companion Warrington on the 
stairs, and shunned him as one that wais doomed to perdi- 
tion. 

It may have been the sight of that cadaverous ambition and 
self-complacent nuauiness, which showed itself in Paley’s yellow 
face, and twinkhal in liis narrow 'eyes, or it may have been a 
natural appetite for jjleas'ure and joviality, of which it must be 
confessed INFr. Pen was exci^cdingly foiiti, which deterred that 
luckless youth iVoni pursuing his designs upon the Bench or 
the Woolsack with the ardor, or rather steadiness, which is 
requisite in gentlemen wlio would climb to those seats of honor. 
He enjoyed the Temple life with a great deal of relish: his" 
worthy relatives thought he was residing as became a regular 
student: and his uncle wrote hoi.ue congratulatory letters to 
the kind widow at Fairoaks, announcing tliat the lad had sown 
his wild oats, and w^as becoming quite stead}’. The truth is, 
that it was a new soit of excitement to Pen the life in which he 
was now engaged, and having given up some of the dandhled 
pretensions, and fine-gentlema^n aics which he bad contracted 
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among his aristocratic college acquaintances, of whom he now 
saw but little, the rough pleasures and amusements of a London 
bachelor were verj- novel and agreeable to him, and he enjoyed 
them all. Time was he would have envied the dandies tiicir 
line horses in Rotten Row, but he was contented now to walk 
in the Park and look at them, lie was too young to succeed 
in London society without a better name and a larger fortune 
than he had. and too lazy to get on without these adjuncts. 
Old Pendennis fondly thought he was busied with law l)ecausc 
he neglected the social advantages presented to him, and, hav- 
ing been at liali* a dozen ))alls and evening [)ailic\s, retreated 
before their dulness and sameness ; and whenever any])ody 
made inquiries of the worthy Major about his nephew, tlic old 
geiitlejnan said the young rascal was lefonned, and could not 
be got away from his books. But the Major would have been 
almost as much horrilied as Mr. I^alcy was, had he know'ii what 
was Mr. Pen’s real (‘ourse of life, and how much [)lcasurc en- 
tered into his law studies. 

A long morning's reading, a walk in the Park, a pull on the 
river, a stretch up the liill to Hampstead, and a modest tavern 
dinner ; a bachelor night ))assed lien; or th(;re, in Joviality, not 
vice (for Arthur Pendennis admired women so lioartiiy that he 
could never bear the society of any of tlu‘in tliat werp not, in 
his fanc}" at least, good and pure) ; a qni(;t evening at home, 
alone with a friend and a piiie or two, and a humble potation 
of British spirits, W'hereol' Mrs. Flaiingan, the laundress, iii- 
variabl^rtcsted the quality ; — tlios(.* w en; oiir young gc*ntlcman’s 
pursuits, and it must bo owned that liis lile w^as not unpleasant, 
lu term-time, Air. Pen show’ed a most tiraiscworthy i*egularily 
in i)crforming one part of the law -^tudejit’s couise of duty, and 
eating his dinners in Hall. Indeed, that Hall of the l'})per 
Temple is a sight not uninteresting, and with the exception of 
some trifling improvements and anachronisms which have been 
introduced into the practice there, a man may sit down and 
fancy that he joins in a meal of the seventeenth century. The 
bar have their messes, the students tlicir tables apart; the 
benchers sit at the high table on the raised jilatform, surrounded 
by pictures of judges of the law and port]*aits of royal person- 
ages who have honored its festivities with their presence and 
patronage. Pen looked about, on his first introduction, not a 
little amused with the scene wdiicli he witnessed. Among his 
comrades of the student class there were gentlemen of all ages, 
from sixty to seventeen ; stout gra^^-headed attonic3"s who were 
proceeding to take the superior dignity, — dandies and men- 
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about-lown who wished for some reason to be barristers of 
seven j'cars’ standing — swarthy, black-eyed natives of Uic 
Colonies, who came to be called here before they practised in 
their own islands, — and many gentlemen of the Irish nation, 
^^ho make* a sojourn in Middle Temple Lane before they return 
to the green countjy of their birth. There were little squads 
of reading students who talked law all dinner-time ; there w’ere 
rowing men, whose diseoui'sc was of sculling matches, the Red 
I rouse, Vauxhall, and tlie Opera; there were others great in 
polities, and orators of the students’ debating clubs ; with all 
of whicli sets, except the first, wiiose talk was an almost unknown 
and a quite uninteresting language to him, Mr. ren made a 
gradual ac(|uaintanee, aial had many points of sympathy. 

The ancient and liberal Iim of the lJi)per Temple provides 
in its Hall, and for a most moderate price, an excellent whole- 
some dinner of soup, moat, tarts, and por.t wine or sherr3^ for 
the barristers and students w’ho attend that place of refection, 
llie parties are arranged in messes of four, each of which quar- 
tets has its piece of beef or leg of mutton, its sufficient apple- 
pie and its bottle of w ine. But the hon(\st habitues of the Hall, 
amongst the lower rank of studemts, who liavo a taste for good 
living, have many liarmh'ss arts by wiiieh they improve their 
f)anquot, and iimocenl '‘•dodges” (if w'o maybe permitted to 
use ail excellent [ilirasc that has become vernacular since the 
apj)earance of the last dictionaries) by which they strive to 
attain for tlieniselves more delicate food than the common 
every-day roast meat of (lie students’ tables. 

" Wait a bit,” said Mr. Lowton, one of these Temple gour- 
mands. "Wait a bit,” said Mr. J^owton, tugging at Pen’s 
gown — "the tables are very full, and there’s only three 
benehers to cat ten side dishes — if we w^ait, perhaps we shall 
get something from their tabic.” And Pen looked with some 
auiusoment, as did Mr. Lowton with eyes of fond desire, 
towards the bemdiers’ high table, where Ihree old gentlemen 
were standing up b(‘fojc a dozen silver disli-covers, while tlie 
clerk was (piavei ing out a grace*. 

Lowton w'as great in the conduct of the dinner. His aim 
was to manage so as to be the first, or captain of the mess, 
and to secure for himself the thirteenth glass of the bottle of 
port wine. Thus he would have the command of the joint on 
which he operated his favorite cuts, and made rapid dexterous 
appropriations of gravy, which amused Pen infinitely'. Poor 
Ja(*k Lowton! thy pleasures in life w'ere very harmless; an 
eager epicure, tliy- desires did not go beyond eighteen-pence. 
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Pen was somewhat olde^ than many of his fellow-stncfenfs,. 
and there was that about his style and appearance’ which, as wtf 
have said, was rather haughty and impertinent, that stamped 
him as a man of ton — very unlike those pale students who 
were talking law to one another, and those ferocious dandies, 
in rowing shirts and astonishing pins and waistcoats, who rep- 
resented the idle part of the little community. The hiiinlile 
and good-natured Lowton had felt attracted by Pen’s superior 
looks and presence — and had made acquaintance with him at 
the mess by opening the conversation. 

‘‘This is boiled-beef day, I believe, sir,” said Lowton to 
Pen. 

“ Upon my word, sir, Pm not aware,” said Pen, hardly able 
to contain his laughter, but added, ‘“‘Pm a stranger; this is 
my first term ; ” on which Lowton began to point out to him 
the notabilities in the Hall. 

“ That’s Boosey the bencher, the bald one sitting under the 
picture and aving soup; I wonder whether it’s turtle? They 
often ave turtle. Next is Balls, the King’s Counsel, and Swet- 
tenham — Hodge and Swettenlmin, you know. That's old 
^rump, the senior of the bar ; they say he’s dined here forty 
years. They often send ’em down their lish from flic benchers 
to the senior table. Do 3011 see those four follows seated 
opposite ns? T1k\v are regular swells — tip-top fellows, I can 
tell \'on — ]\Ir. Trail, the Bishop of Ealing’s son. Honorable 
Fred. Kingwood, I^ord Cinqbars brother, you know. Jloll 
have a good place, I bet aii}’ money : and Bob Suckling, who’s 
alwa3’s with him — a high fellow too. Ha ! ha ! Here 
Ivowton burst into a laugh. 

“ What is it?” said Pen, still amused. 

“ I say, I like to mess with those chaps,” Lowton said, 
winking his eye knowingl}', and iiouring out his glass of 
wine. 

“ And why?” asked Pen. 

“ Wh}" ! the}" don’t come down here to dine you know, they 
onl}" make believe to dine. Theij dine here. Law bless yon ! 
The}" go to some of the swell clubs, or else to some grand <lin- 
ner party. You see their names in the ‘ Morning Post' at all 
the fine parties in London. Why, I bet anything that Ring- 
wood has his cab, or Trail his brougham (he’s a devil of a fel- 
low, and makes the bishop’s money spin, 1 can tell you) at th(» 
corner of Essex Street at this minute. They dine ! "They won't 
dine these two hours, I dare say.” 

“ But why should you like to mess with them, if they dorffc 
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eat any dinner?” Pen asked, still puzzled. “There’s plenty, 
isn’t there?” 

“How green 3’ou are,” said Lowton. “Excuse me, but 
3-on are green. They don’t drink any wine, don’t j’ou see, and 
a fellow gets the bottle to himself if he likes it when he messes 
with those three chaps. That’s why Corkoran got in with 
’em.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Lowton, I see j-on are a sly fellow,” Pen said, 
delighted with his acquaintance : on which the other modestly 
replied, that he had lived in London the better part of his life, 
and of course had his eyes about him ; and went on with his 
catalogue to Pen. 

“There’s a lot of Irish hero,” he said: “that Corkoran’s 
one, and I can’t say I like him. You sec that handsome chap 
with the blue neck-clotli, and pink shirt, and yellow waistcoat, 
that’s another : that’s Molloj’^ Maloney, of Ballymaloney, and 
nephew to Major-General Sir Hector O’ Dowd, he, he,” Lowton 
said, trying to imitate the Hibernian accent. “ He’s always 
bragging about his uncle ; atid came into Hall in silver-striped 
trousers the day he had been presented. That other near him, 
with the long black hair, is a tremendous rebel. B3’ Jove, sir, 
to hear him At the Forum it makes your blood freeze ; and the 
next is an Irishman, too. Jack Finucane, reporter of a news- 
paper. Tliey all stick together, those Irish. It’s j'our turn to 
till 3onr glass. What? 3011 won’t have any port? Don’t like 
port with your dinner ? Here’s 3 0ur health.” And this worth3' 
man found himself not the less attached to Pendennis because 
the latter disliked port wine at dinner. 

It was while Pen was taking his share of one of these din- 
ners with his acquaintance Lowton as the captain of his mess, 
that there came to join them a gentleman in a barristers gown, 
wlio could not find a seat, as it appeared, amongst the peraons 
of his own degree, and who strode over the table and took 
his place on the bench where Pen sat. He was dressed in old 
clothes and a faded gown, which hung behind him, and he wore 
a shirt which, though clean, was extremely ragged, and very 
different to the magnificent pink raiment of Mr. Molloy Malone3', 
who occupied a commanding position in the next mess. In 
order to notify their appearance at dinner, it is the custom of 
the gentlemen who cat in the Upper Temple Hall to write down 
their names upon slips of paper, which are provided for that 
purpose, with a pencil for each mess. Lowton wrote his name 
first, then came Arthur Pendennis, and the next was that of 
the gentleman in the old clothes. He smiled when he saVv 
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Pen*s name, ami looked at him. ‘‘We ought to know eadi 
other,” he said. “ We’re both Boniface men ; my name’s War- 
rington.” 

“ Are you St Warrington?” Pen said, delighted to see 

this hero. 

Warrington laughed — “Stunning Warrington — yes,” he 
said. “I recollect you in your freshman’s term. But you 
appear to have quite cut me out.” 

“The college talks about you still,” said Pen, who had a 
generous admiration for talent and pluck. “The bargeman 
you thrashed, Bill Simes, don’t you remember, wants you up 
again at Oxbridge. The Miss Notleys. the haberdasluirs — ” 

“ Hush ! ” said AVarrington — “ glad to make your actpiiiint- 
ance, Pendeimis. Heard a good deal about you.” 

The young men won' friends immediately, and at once d(‘ep 
in college-talk. And Pen, who liad been acting rather the liiu? 
gentleman on a previous day, when he pretended to Lowton 
that he could not drink port wine at dinner, seeing Warrington 
take his share with a great deal of gusto, did not scruple about 
helping himself any more, rather to the disappointment of hon- 
est Lowton. When the dinner was over, Warrington asked 
Arthur where he was going. H 

“ 1 thought of going liome to dn'ss, and hear Grisi in 
Norma,’' Pen said. 

“ Are you going to meet any bod}' there?” he asked. 

Pen said, “No — only to hear the music, of which he was 
very fond.” 

You had much better come home and smoke a pipe with 
me,” said Warrington, — “a very short one. Come, I li\“ 
close by in Lamb Court, and we’ll talk over Boniface and old 
times.” 

The}^ went away ; Lowton sighed after them. He knew that 
AVarrington was a baronet’s son, and lie looked u[) with simiile 
reverence to all the aristocracy. Pen and Warrington bccaim* 
sworn friends from that night. AVarrington’s clu'crfulness and 
jovial temper, his good sense, his rough welcome, and his 
never-failing pipe of tobacco, charmed Pen, who found it more 
pleasant to dive into shilling taverns with him, than to dine in 
solitar}' state amongst the silent and polite frequenters of the 
Polyanthus. 

Ere long Pen gave up his lodgings in St. James’s, to which 
he had migrated on quitting his hotel, and found it was much 
more economical to take up his abode with Warrington in Lamb 
Court, and furnish and oceup}^ his friend’s vacant room there. 
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For it must be said of Pen, that no man was more easily led 
than he to do a thing, when it was a novelty, or when he had a 
mind to it. And Pidgeon, tlie j-outh, and Flanagan the laun- 
dress, divided their allegiance now between Warrington and 
Pen. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

OLD AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

Elated with the idea of seeing life, Pen went into a hundred 
queer London haunts. lie liked to think he was consorting 
with all sorts of men — so he beheld coal-heavers in their tap- 
rooms ; boxers in their inn-parlors ; honest citizens disporting 
in the subiiibs or on the river; and he would have liked to hob 
and nob with celebrated pickpockets, or drink a pot of ale with 
a company of burglars and cracksmen, had chance afforded him 
an oi)portunity of making the acquaintance of this class of so- 
ciety. It was good to see the gi'avity with which Warrington 
listened to^jlhe Tutbury Pet or iho Brighton Stunner at the 
Champion’s Arms, and behold the interest which he took in 
the coal-heaving company assembled at the Kox-under-the-llill. 
His acquaintance with the public-houses of the metropolis and 
its neighborhood, and with the freejuenters of their various par- 
lors, w\‘is prodigious, lie was the personal friend of the land- 
lord and landlady, and welcome to the bar as to the elub-room. 
lie liked their society, he said, better than that of his own class, 
whose mann(irs annoyed him, and whose conversation boz'ed 
him. In society,” he used to say, everybody is the same, 
wears the same dress, eats and drinks, aiul says the same things ; 
one young dandy at the club talks and looks just like another, 
one Miss at a ball exac’tly resembles another, wdiereas there’s 
character here. I like to talk with the strongest man in Eng- 
land, or the man who can drink the most beer in England, or 
with that tremendous republican of a hatter, who thinks Thistle- 
wood was the greatest character in history. I like gin-and- 
water better than claret. I like a sanded floor in Carnaby 
Market better than a chalked one in Mayfair. I prefer Snobs, 
I own it.” Indeed, this gentleman was a social republican ; 
and it never entered his head while conversing with Jack and 
Tom that he was in an3’' respect their better ; although, per- 
haps, the deference which they paid him might secretly please 
him. 
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Pen followed him then to these various resorts of men with 
great glee and assiduity. But he was considerably 3’ounger, 
and therefore much more pompous and statelj^ than Wamng- 
ton ; in fact, a young prince in disguise, visiting the poor of his 
father’s kingdom. They respec^pd him as a high chap, a fine 
fellow, a regular young swell. He had somehow about him an 
air of imperious good-humor, and a royal frankness and majest3'', 
although he was onl3' heir apparent to twoponce-halfpcnn3% and 
but one in descent from a gallipot. If these positions are made 
for us, we acquiesce in them very easily ; and arc always pretty 
ready to assume a superiority over those who are as good as 
ourselves. Pen’s condescension at this time of his life was a 
fine thing to witness. Amongst men of abilitv this assumption 
'and impertinence passes off with extreme youth : but it is curi- 
ous to watch the conceit of a generous and clever lad — there 
is something almost touching in that early exhibition of sim- 
plicit3’ and folly. 

So, after reading pretty hard of a morning, and, I fear, not 
law merely, but politics and general history and literature, which 
were as necessary for the advancement and instruction of a 
young man as mere dry law, after applying with tolerable assi- 
duity to letters, to reviews, to elemental hooks of law and, above 
all, to the newspaper, until the hour of dinner was drawing nigh, 
these 3'oung gentlemen would sall3' out upon the town with great 
spirits and appetite, and bent upon enjoying a meny night as 
they had passed a pleasant forenoon. It was a jovial time, that 
of four-and-twcnt3> when every muscle of mind and body was 
in healthy action, when the world was new as yet, and one 
moved over it spurred onwards b3' good spirits and the delight- 
ful capabilit3^ to enjoy. If ever we feel young afterwards, it is 
with the comrades of that time : the tunes we hum in our old 
age, are those we learned then. Sometimes, perhaps, the fes- 
tivity’ of that period revives in our memory ; but how dingy the 
pleasure-garden has grown, how tattered the garlands look, hpw 
scant and old the company’, and what a number of the lights 
have gone out since that day ! Gray hairs have come on like 
daylight streaming in — daylight and a headache with it. 
Pleasure has gone to bed with the rouge on her cheeks. Well, 
friend, let us walk through the day, sober and sad, but friendly. 

I wonder what Laura and Helen would have said, could they 
have seen, as they might not unfrequently feive done had they 
been up and in London, in the very early^ morning when the 
bridges began to blush in the sunrise, and the tranquil streets 
of the city to shine in the dawn, Mr. Pen and Mr. Warrington 
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rattling over the cc-hoing flags towards the Temple, after one of 
their wild nights of carouse — nights wild, but not so wicked as 
such nights sometimes are, for Warrington was a woman-hater; 
ancl Ten, as wc have said, too lo:^y to stoop to a vulgar intrigue. 
Our young Prince of Fairoaks never could speak to one of the 
sex but with respectful eourtes}", and shrank from a coarse word 
or gesture with instinctive delicacy — for though wc have seen 
him fall in love with a fool, as his betters and inferiors have 
done, and as it is probable that he did more than once in his 
life, yet for the time of the delusion it was alwaA’s as a Goddess 
that he considered her, and chose to wait upon her. Men serve 
w“omen kneeling — when they get on their feet, they go awaj*. 

That was what an ac(juaintance of Pen’s said to him in his 
hard homely way ; — an old friend with whom he had fallen in 
again in London — no other than honest Mr. Bows of the Chat- 
teris Theatre, who was now employed as piano-forte player, to 
accompan3* the eminent lyrical talent whicli nightl}" delighted the 
public at the P^ielding’s Ilead in Covimt Garden : and where was 
held the little club called the Back Kitchen. 

Numbers of Pen’s friends frequented this verj" merry meet- 
ing. The Fielding’s Head had been a house of entertainment, 
almost since the time when the famous author of Tom Jones” 
presided as magistrate in the neighboring Bow Street ; his place 
was pointed out, and the chair said to have been his, still occu- 
pied b}^ the president of the night’s entertainment. The worthy 
Ciitts, the landlord of the Fielding’s Head, generally occupied 
this post when not disabled by gout or other illness. Ilis jolly 
appearance and fine voice may be rcmemb(‘red some of my 
male readers ; he used to sing profusel}' in the course of tin* 
harmonic meeting, and his songs were of what may be called 
the British Brandy and Water School of Song — such as “The 
Good Old S^nglish Gentleman,” “ Dear Tom, this Brown Jug,” 
and so forth — songs in which pathos and hospitality are blended, 
and the praises of^good liquor and the social affections are 
chanted in a barytone voice. Tlie charms of our women, the 
heroic deeds of our naval and military commanders, arc often 
sung in the ballads of this school, ahd raan3’ a time in m3"3’outh 
have I admired how Cutts the singer, after he had worked us 
all up to patriotic enthusiasm, b3" describing the wa3^ in whu*h 
the brave Abercrombie received his death- wound, or made us 
join him in tears, which he shed liberally himself, as in falter- 
ing accents he told “ how autumn’s falling leaf pix>claimed the 
old man he must die” — how Cutts the singer became at ance 
Cutts the landlord, aiid, before the applause which were 
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making with onr fists on his table, in compliment to his heart* 
stirring melod}^ had died away, was calling, Now, gentlemen, 
give your orders, the waiter’s in the room — elohn, a champagne 
Clip for Mr. Green. I think, sijj;, 3^011 said sausages and mashed 
potatoes. John, attend on the gentleman.” 

“ And I’ll thank ye give me a glass of punch too, John, and 
take care the wather boils,” a voice would cry not unfrequently, 
a well-known voice to Pen, which made the lad blush and start 
when he heard it first — that of the venerable Cafitain Costi- 
gan ; who was now established in London, and one of the great 
pillars of the harmonic meetings at the Fielding’s Head. 

The Captain’s manners and conversation brought very many 
3'oung men to the place. He was a character, and his fame 
had begun to sjircad soon after his arri\ al in the metropolis, 
and especially after liis daughter’s marriage. He was great in 
his conversation to the friend for the time being (who w'as the 
neighbor drinking by his side), about “•me daughter.” lie 
told of her marriage, and of the events previous and subsequent 
to that ceremony ; of the carriages she kept ; of Mirabel’s ad- 
oration for her and for him; of Ihc hunther pounds wdiich he 
w^as at perfect libert}" to draw from his son-in law, whenever 
necessity urged him. And having stated that it was his firm 
intention to dthraw' next Sathurda}', I give ye me secred word 
and honor next Sathurday, the fourteenth, when jx’ll sec the 
inone3" will be handed over to me at (’outts’s, the very instant 
1 present the cheque,” the Cai)tain would not unfrequentl3’’ 
propose to borrow half a crow n of his friend until the arrival of 
that da}" of Greek Calends, when, on the honor of an officer 
and a gentleman, he w'ould repeo the thrilling obligetion. 

Sir Charles Mirabel liad not that enthusiastic attachment 
to his fathcr-in-law, of which the latter sometimes boasted 
(although in other stages of emotion Cos would inveigh, with 
tears in his eyes, against the ingratitude of the child of liis 
bosom, and the stinginess of tlui w^ealthy old man who had 
married her) ; but the pair had acted not unkindl}" towards 
Costigan ; had settled a small pension on him, which was paid 
regularly, and forestalled with oven more regularity b}' poor 
Cos; and the periods of the payments were alwa3"8 well knowm 
by his friends at the Fielding’s Head, wliither the honest Cap- 
tain took care to repair, bank-notes in hand, calling loudly for 
change in the midst of the full harmonic meeting. I think 
3"e’ll find that note won’t be refused at the Bank of England, 
Cutts, my boy,” Captain Costigan w^ould say. ‘‘Bows, have 
a glass? Ye needn’t stint joursclf to-night, anjhow; and a 
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glass of punch will make yc play co7i spirito.'* For he was lav- 
ishly free with his money when it came to him, and was scarcelj 
known to button his breeches pocket, except when the coin 
was gone, or sometimes, indeed, when a creditor came by^ 

Jt was in one of these moments of exultation that Pen found 
his old friend swaggering at the singers’ table at the Back 
Kitchen of the Fielding’s Head, and ordering glasses of brandy- 
and-water for any of his acquaintances who made their appear- 
ance in the apartment. Warrington, who was on confidential 
terms with the bass singer, made his way up to this quarter of 
the room, and Pen walked at his friend’s heels. 

Pen startcid and blushed to see Costigan. He had just come 
from Lady W' histon’s party, where he had met and spoken with 
the Captain’s daughter again for the first time after very old 
old days. He came up with outstretched hand, veiy kindly 
and warmly to greet the old man ; still retaining a strong re- 
membrance of the time when Costigari’s daughter had been 
everything in the world to him. For though this young gentle- 
man may have been somewhat ca[)ricious in his attachments, 
and occasionally have transferred his alfections from one woman 
to another, yet he always respected the place where Love had 
dwelt, and, like the Sultan of Turkey, desired that honors 
should be paid to the lady towards whom he had once thrown 
the royal pocket-handkerchief. 

The tipsy Captain returned the clasp of Pen’s hand wuth all 
the strength of a palm which had become very shaky by the 
constant lifting up of vvt'ights ol* brand\ -and-water, looked hard 
in Pen’s face, and said, "'Crecious heavens, is it possible? 
Me dear bo}', me dear lellow, me dear friend ; ” and then with 
a look of muddled eui-iosity, lairk broke down with, know 
your face, me dear d(‘ar friend, but. bedad, I’ve forgot your 
name.” Five years of constant punch had passed, since Pen 
and Costigan met. Arthur was a good deal changed, and the 
(.’aptain may surely be excused for forgetting him ; when a 
man at the actual nioineiit sees things double, we may expect 
that his view of the past will be rather muzzy. 

Pen saw his condition and laughed, although, perhaps, 
he was somewhat mortified. ‘‘Don’t you reraeinhcr me, Cap- 
tain?” he said. “1 am Pendennis — Arthur Pendennis, of 
Chatteris.” 

The sound of the young man’s friendly voice recalled and 
steadied Cos’s tipsy remembrance, and he saluted Arthur, as 
soon as he knew him, with a loud volley of fHeiidly gi^etings. 
Pen was his dearest boy, bis gallant young friend, his noble 

20 
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coUagian, whom he had held in his inmost heart ever since they 
had parted — how was his fawther, no, liis mother, and Ins 
guardian, the General, the Major. ‘‘I preshoom, from your 
appearance, that you’ve come into your prawpertec; and, 
bedad, yee’U spend it like a man of spirit — I’ll go bail for that. 
No! not yet come into your estetc? If ye want any thrifle, 
heark 3'e, there’s poor old Jack Costigan has got a guinea or 
two in his pocket — and, be heavens I you shall never want, 
Awthur, me dear bo}\ What’ll ye have? John, come hither, 
and look aloive : give this gentleman a glass of punch, and I’ll 
paj" for’t. — Your friend? I’ve seen him before. Permit me 
to have the honor of making mcself known to ye, sir, and ri‘- 
questing ye’ll take a glass of punch.” 

I don’t envy Sir Chailes Mirabel his father-in-law,” thouglil 
Pendennis. “And how is mv old fiiend, Mr. Bows, Captain? 
Have you any news of him, and do >011 see him still?” 

“No doubt he’s \er3’Avell,” said the Captain, jingling his 
money, and whistling the air of a song — "'•The Little Doo- 
deen,” — for the singing of which he was celebrated at the 
Fielding’s Head. “Me dear boy — I’ve forgot your nann* 
again — but me name’s Costigan, Jack Costigan, and I’d loike 
ye to take as many tum))lers of punch in me name as ever 3 e 
loike. Ye know me name ; I'm not ashamed of it.” And so 
the Captain went maundering on. 

“It’s pay-day’ with the General,” said Mr. Ilodgen, the 
bass singer, with whom Warrington was in de(*p conversation ; 
“and he’s a precious deal more than half-seas over. He has 
already tried that ‘Little Doodeen’ of his, and broke it. too, 
just before I sang ‘ King Death.’ Have you heard m3’ new 
song, ‘The Body Snatcher,’ Mi. Warrington? — angcored at 
St. Bartholomew’s the other night — composed expressl}’ for 
me. Per’aps you or 3’our friend would like a copy of the song, 
sir? John, just ’ave the kindness to ’and over a ‘ Body Snatcher’ 
^ere, will yer? — There’s a portrait of me, sir, as I sing it — as 
the Snatcher — considered rather like.” 

“Thank y^ou,” said Warrington; “heard it nine times — 
know it by heart, Ilodgen.” 

Here the gentleman who presided at the pianoforte began to 
play upon his instrument, and Pen, looking in the direction of 
the music, beheld that very Mr. Bows, for whom he had been 
asking but now, and whose existence Costigan had momentarily^ 
forgotten. The little old man sat before the battered piano 
(which had injured its constitution wofully by sitting up so 
many nights, and spoke with a voice, as it were, at once hoarse 
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and faint), and accompanied the singers, or played with taste 
and grace in the intervals of the songs. 

Bows had seen and recollected Pen at once when the latter 
came into the room, and had remarked the eager warmth of the 
50ung man’s recognition of Costigan. He now began to play 
an air, which Pen instantly remembered as one which used to 
be sung by the chorus of villagers in “ The Stranger,” just 
before Mrs. Haller came in. It shook Pen as he heard it. 
He remembered how his heart used to beat as that air was 
played, and before the divine Emily made her entiy. Nobody, 
save Arthur, took any notice of old Bows’s pla^^ing; it was 
scarcely heard amidst the clatter of knives and forks, the calls 
for poached eggs and kidne} s, and the tramp of guests and 
waiters. 

Pen went up and kindly shook the pla} er by the hand at the 
end of his performance; and Bov>s greeted Aithur with great 
respect and cordiality. What, \ou haven’t forgot the old 
tune, Mr. Pendennis?” he said; I thought }^ou’d remember 
it. I take it, it was the first tune of that sort you ever heard 
played — wasn’t it, sir? You were quite a }oung chap then. 
1 fear the ('aptaiifs very bad to-night. He breaks out on a 
pay-day ; and I shall have the deuce’s own trouble in getting 
him home. We live together. We still hang on, sir, in part- 
nership, though Miss Em — though my lady Mmabel has left 
the firm. — And so you remember old times, do you? Wasn’t 
she a beauty, sir? — Your health and my service to j^ou,” — • 
and he took a sip at tlu* pewter measure of porter which stood 
by his side as lu* played. 

Pen had many opportunities of seeing his early acquaintances 
afterwards, and of leiicwing his relations with Costigan and the 
old musician. 

As the}" sat thus in friendly colloquy, men of all sorts and 
conditions entered and quitted the house of entertainment; 
and Pen had the pleasure of seeing as many different persons 
of his race, as the most eager observer need desire to inspect. 
Healthy country tradesmen and farmers, in London for their 
business, came and recreated themselves with the jolly singing 
and suppers of the Back Kitchen, squads of young apprentices 
and assistants, the shutters being closed over the scene of their 
labors, came hither, for fresh air doubtless, — rakish young 
medical students, gallant, dashing, what is called “loudly” 
dressed, and (must it be owned?) somewhat dirty, — were here 
smoking and drinking, and vociferously applauding the songs ; 
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— youiig universitj" bucks were to be found liere, too, with that 
indescribable genteel simper which is onl}' learned at the knees 
of Alma Mater; — and handsome young guardsmen, and florid 
bucks from the St. James’s street Clubs ; — nay, senators Eng- 
lish and Irish : and ev(*n members of tlie House of Peers. 

The bass singer had made an immense liit with bis song of 
‘^The Body Snatcher,” and the town rushed to listen to it. A 
curtain drew aside, and Mr. llodgen appeared in the character 
of the Snatcher, sitting on a cofhn, with a flask of gin before 
him, with a spade, ajid a candle stuck in a skull. Tlie song 
was sung with a really admirable terrific humor. The singer’s 
voice went down so low, that its grumbles rumbled into the 
hearer’s awe-stricken soul ; and in the choi‘us he clainpi'd with 
' his spade, and gave a demoniac Ila ! ha ! ” which caused the 
ver}^ glasses to quiver on the table, as with terror. None of 
the other singers, not even Ciitts himself, as lliat high-minded 
man owned, could stand u[) before the Snatcher, and he com- 
monly used to retire to Mrs. C’uits’s private apartments, or into 
the bar, before that fatal song extinguished him. Poor Cos’s 
ditty, “The Little Doodeen,” which Bows accompanied charm- 
ingly on the piano, w^as sung but to a few admirers, who might 
choose to remain after the tremendous resurrectionist chant. 
The room was commonly emptied after that, or only left in pos- 
session of a very few and persc'vering votaiaes of jfleasure. 

Whilst Pen and his friend were sitting here together one 
night, or rather morning, two habitues of the house entered 
almost together. “Mr. Iloolan and Mr. Doolan,” whispered 
Warrington to Pen, saluting these gentlemen, and in the latter 
Pen recognized his friend of the Alacrity coach, who could not 
dine with Pen on the day on wdiicli the latter had invited him, 
being compelled bj’ his professional duties to decline dinner- 
engagements on Fridays, he had stated, w ith his compliments 
to Mr. Pendennis. 

Doolan’s paper, the “ Dawn,” was lying on the table much 
bestained b}^ porter, and check-by-jowl wdth Hoolan’s paper, 
which we shall call the “Day;” the “Dawn” was liberal — 
the “ Day ” was ultra conservative. Man}^ of our Journals are 
officered by Irish gentlemen, and their gallant brigade does the 
penning among us, as their ancestors used to transact the fight- 
ing in Europe ; and engage under many a flag, to be good friends 
when the battle is over. 

“ Kidne5^s, John, and a glass of stout,” says Hoolan. “ How 
are you, Morgan ? liow’s Mrs. Doolan ? 

Doing pretty well, thank ye, Mick, my boy — faith she’s 
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accustomed to it,” said Doolan. “ How\s the lady that owns 
yo? Maybe I'll step down Sunday, and have a glass of punch, 
Kilburn way.” 

“ Don't bring Patsey with you, Morgan, for our (ieorgy's got 
the measles,” said tlio friendly Mick, and they straightway fell 
to talk about niatt(‘rs connected with their trade — about the 
fbrcdgn mails — about who was correspondent at Paris, and who 
wrote IVom Madrid — about the expense the ‘‘ Morning Journal ” 
was at in sending couriers, about tlie circulation of the Even- 
ing Star,” and so forth. 

Warrington, laughing, took the Dawui,” which was Ijdng 
lu'fore him, and ijoiiited to one of the leading articles in that 
journal, wdiich commenced thus — 

As rogues of note in former days wdio had some wicked 
work to perlbi*m, — an enemy to put out of the way, a quantity 
ol‘ lalse coin to be passed, a lie to be told or a murder to be 
done, — employed a professional i)erjurer or assassin to do the 
work, wdiich they Avere themselves too notorious or too cowardly 
to execute ; our notorious contemporary, the ‘ Day,' engages 
smash(*rs out of doors to utter forgeries against individuals, 
and calls in auxiliaiy out-throats to murder the reputation of 
those who olleiid him. A black vizarded rutlian (whom we will 
unmask), who signs the forged name of Trefoil, is at present 
one of the cliief bravoes and bullies in our contemporary's 
establishment, lie is the eunuch \\ho brings the bowstring, 
and strangles at the order of th, ** Day.' We can convict this 
cowardly slave, and [)ropose to do so. The charge which he 
has brought against Lord Banghaiiaghcr, because he is a liberal 
Irish peer, aiul against the Board of Poor Law Guardians of 
the Bangbanagher rnion, is,” A-c. 

‘‘How did they like the article at your place, Mick?” 
asked Morgan; wdien the Captain puts his hand to it he’s 
a tremendous hand at a smasher. He wrote the article in two 
hours — in — whew — you know whens while the boy was 
waiting.” 

“ Our governor thinks the public don't mind a straw about 
these newspaper rows, and has told the Doctherto stop answer- 
ing,” said the other. ' Them two talked it out together in my 
room. The Docther w'ould have liked a turn, for he says it's 
such easy writing, and requires no reading up of a subject : but 
the governor put a stopper on him.” 

‘‘The taste for eloquence is going out, Mick,” said Mor- 
gan. 

“ 'Deed then it is, Morgan,” said Mick, ** That was fine 
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writing when the Docther wrote in the ‘ Phaynix/ and he and 
Condy Rooney blazed away at each other day after day/’ 

And with powder and shot, too, as well as paper,” said 
Morgan. Faith, the Docther was out twice, and Condy 
Rooney winged his man.” 

‘‘They are talking about Doctor Boyne and Captain 
Shandon,” Warrington said, “ who are the two Irish con- 
troversialists of the ‘Dawn’ and the ‘Day,’ Dr. Boyne being 
the Protestant champion, and Captain Shandon the liberal 
orator. They are the best friends in the world, I believe, in 
spite of their newspaper controversies ; and though they cry 
out against the English for abusing tlieir c()nntr\', by Jove they 
abuse it themselves more in a single article than vve should 
‘ take the pains to do in a dozen volume's. How are you, 
Doolan ? ” 

“Your servant, Mr. Warrington — Mr. Pendennis, I am 
delighted to have tlie honor of seeing ye again. The night’s 
journej’' on the top of the Alacrity was one ol* the most 
agreeable I ever enjoyed in my life, and it was your liveliness 
and urbanity that made the trip so charming. I have often 
thought over that happy night, sir, and talkc'd over it to Mrs. 
Doolan. I have seen your elegant .young friend, Mr. Foker, 
too, here, sir, not unfrequently. He is an occasional frequenter 
of this hostehy, and a right good one it is. Mr. Pendennis, 
when 1 saw you I was on the • Tom and Jerry ’ Weekly Paper ; 
1 have now the honor to be sub-(»ditor of tlie ‘ Dawn,’ one of 
the best written pai)ers of the empire ” — and he bowed very 
slightly to Mr. M^arrington. His si)eech was unctuous and 
measured, his courtesy oriental, his tone, when talking with the 
two Englishmen, quite different to that with which lie spoke to 
his comrade. 

“Why the devil will the fellow compliment so? ’’growled 
Warrington, with a sneer which he hardly took the pains 
to suppress- “ Psha — who comes here? — all Parnassus is 
abroad to-night: here’s Archer. We shall have some fun. 
WeU, Archer, House up?” 

“Haven’t been there. I have been,” said Archer, with an 
air of mystery’, “ where I was wanted. Get me some supper, 
John — something substantial. I hate your grandees who give 
you nothing to eat. If it had been at Apsley House, it 
wrould have been quite different. The Duke knows what I like, 
and says to the Groom of the Chambers, ‘ Martin, you will have 
some cold beef, not too much clone, and a pint bottle of pale 
de, and s^ome brown sherry, ready in my study as usual ; Archer 
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Is coming here this evening/ The Duke doesn’t eat supper 
himself, but he likes to see a man enjoy a hearty meal, and lie 
knows that I dine early. A man ean’t live upon air, be hanged 
to him.” 

Let me introduce yon to my friend, Mr. Pendennis,” 
Warrington said, with great gravit}". Pen, this is Mr. 
Archer, whom 3011 have lieard me talk about. You must 
know Pen’s uncle, the Major, Archer, you who know every- 
liod}^ ? ” 

“ Dined with him the day before yc^sterdriy at Gaunt House,” 
Archer said. were four — the French Ambassador, 

Steyne, and we two commoners.” 

Why, my uncle is in Scot — ” Pen was going to break out, 
but Warrington pressed his foot under the table as a signal for 
him to be quiet. 

‘‘It was about the same business that I have been to the 
palace to-iiight,” Archer went on simply, “and where I’ve 
been kept four hoin s, in an ante-room, witli notliing but yes- 
tcrda3^’s ‘ Times,' whicli I knew ])y heart, as 1 wrote three of 
the leading artieles mysc'lf ; and though tlic Lord Chamberlain 
came in four times, and oneu holding the iw^al teacup and 
saucer in his hand, he did not so much as sa3" to me, ‘ Archer, 
will 3’ou have a cup of tea ? ’ ” 

“Indeed! what is in the wind now?” asked Warrington — 
and turning to Pen, added, “You know, 1 suppose, that 
when there is anything wrong at euiiit they alwavs send for 
Archer.” ... . . 

“There is something wrong,” said Mr. Areher, “ and as 
the story will be all ov(*i’ tlie town in a day or two I don’t mind 
telling it. At the last Cliantillv races, wlu*re 1 rode Brian Born 
for my old friend lh(‘ Duke de 8t. C-loud — the old king said to 
me, ‘Archer, I’m uneasy about Saint Cloud. I have arranged 
liis mari'iage with the Pi-ineess Marie Cunegonde ; the peace of 
Kurope depends upo!i it — for Bussia will declare war if the 
marriage does not take j)la(*e, and the young fool is so mad 
about Madame Masseiui, Marshal IMassena’s wife, that he 
actually refuses to be a ])arty to the marriage.’ Well, sir, I 
spoke to Saint Cloud, and having got him into prctt3" gbod 
iiumor by winning the race, and a good bit of mone3" into the 
bargain, he said to me, ‘ Arclier, tell the Governor I’ll think 
of it.’ ” . 

‘‘HoSv do you say Governor in French?” asked. Pen, who 
piqued himself on knowing that language. 

“Oh, we apeak in English — I tamrht him when we were 
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boys, and I saved his life at Twickenham, when he fell out of 
a punt,” Archer said. ‘‘ I shall never forget the Queen’s looks 
as I brought him out of the water. She gave me this diamond 
ring, and always calls me Charles to this day.” 

‘‘ Madame Massena must be rather an old woman, Archer,” 
Warrington said. 

‘‘Dev’Iish old — old enough to bo his grandmother; I told 
him so,” Archer answered at once. “But those attachments 
for old women are the deuce and all. That’s what the king 
feels: that's what shocks the poor (^lU'cn so much. They 
went awa}^ from Paris last Tuesday night, and are living at 
this present moment at Jaunay’s lioUd.” 

“Has there been a private marriage, Archer?” asked War- 
rington. 

“Whether there has or not I don’t know,” Mr. Archer re- 
plied; “all I know is that I w^as kept waiting four hours at 
the palace ; that I never saw a man in such a stati' of agitation 
as the King of Belgium w^hen he came out to speak to me, and 
that I’m devilish hungry — and here conies some su|)per.” 

“ lie has been pretty well to-night,” said AVarrington, as 
the pair w'cnt homo together : “ but 1 have known him in much 
greater force, and keeping a whoU‘ room in a state of wond(‘r. 
Put aside his archery practice, that man is botli able and hon- 
est — a good man of business, an excellent friend, admirable 
to his family as husband, father, and son.” 

“ What is it makes him pull the long ])ow in that wonderful 
manner?” 

“An amiable insanity,” answered AWarrington. “ lie never 
did anybody harm l^y his talk, or said evil of anybody. Ho 
is a stout politician too, and would never write a word or do an 
act against his party, as man}' of us do.” 

“ Of us! AVho are asked Pen. “ Of what profession 
is Mr. Archer?” 

“Of the Corporation of the Goosecjuill — of the Press, iny 
boj',” said AA'arringtou ; “ of the fourth estati?.” 

“Are you, too, of the craft, tlien?” Pendennis said. 

“We will talk about that another time,” answered the 
other. They were passing through the Strand as they talked, 
and by a newspaper office, which was all lighted up and bright, 
lieporters were coming out of the place, or rushing up to it in 
cabs; there were lamps burning In the editors’ rooms, and 
above where the compositors were at work : the windows of 
the building were in a blaze of gas. 

“ Look r.t that, Pen,” Warrington said. “ Theue she is — 
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the great engine — she never sleeps. vShe has her ambassadors 
in every quarter of the world — her couriers upon eveiy road. 
Her officers march along with armies, and her envoys walk 
into statesmen’s cabinets. They are ubiquitous. Yonder jour- 
nal has an agent, at this minute, giving bribes at Madrid ; and 
another inspecting the price of potatoes in Covent Garden. 
Lool: ! here comes the Foreign Express galloping in. They 
will be able to give news to Downing Street to-morrow : funds 
will rise or fall, fortunes be made or lost ; Lord B. will get up, 
and, holding the paper in his hand, and seeing the noble mar- 
quis in his place, will make a great speech; and — and Mr. 
Doolan will be called away from his supper at the Back Kitch- 
en ; for he is foreign sub-editor, and sees the mail on the news- 
paper sheet before lie goes to his own.” 

And so talking, the Iriends turned into their chambers, aa 
the dawn was beginning to peep. 


CHAPTER XXXi. 

IN WITTCH niE printer’s DEYII. COMES T(/ THE DOOR. 

Pen, in the midst of his revels and (uijoyments, humble as 
they wercs and moderate in cost if not in kind, saw an awful 
sword hanging over him which must drop down before long and 
put an end to liis frolics and feasting. Ilis money was very 
iicarl}" spent. His club subscription had canded away a third 
l)art of it. He had paid for the chief articles of furniture with 
wdiich he had sui)i)lied his little bedroom : in fine, he was come 
to the last live-pound note in his pocket-book, and could think 
of no method of providing a successor : for our friend had been 
bred up like a young iirince as yet^ or as a child in arms whom 
liis mother feinls when it cries out. 

Warrington did not know what his comrade’s means were. 
An only child, with a mother at her country house, and an old 
dandy of an uncle who dined wdth a great man every day, Pen 
might have a large liank at his exmimand for anything that the 
other knew. He had gold chains and a dressing-case fit for a 
lord. His habits were those of an aristocrat, — not that lio 
was expensive upon any particular point, for he dined and 
laughed over the pint of porter and the plate of beef from the 
cook’s shop with perfect content and good appetite, — but he 
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could not adopt the penny-wise precautions of life. He Could 
not give twopence to a waiter ; he could not refrain from taking; 
a cab if he had a mind to do so, or if it rained, and as surely 
as he took the cab he overpaid the driver. He had a scorn for 
cleaned gloves and minor economies. Had he been bred to 
ten, thousand a year he could scarcely have been more free- 
handed; and for a beggar, with a sad storN', or a couple of 
pretty piteous-faced children, he never could resist putting his 
hand into his pocket. It was a sumptuous nature, perhaps, 
that could not be brought to regard mone}" ; a natural generosity 
and kindness ; and possibly a petty vanity that was pleaseil 
with praise, even with the ])raise of waiters and cabmen. 
I doubt whether the wisest of us know what our own motiv(‘s 
are, and whether some of the actions of which we are the very 
proudest will not surprise us when we trace them, as we shall 
one day, to their source. 

Warrington then did not know, and Ten had not thought 
proper to confide to his friend, his poenniary history. That 
Pen had been wild and wi(‘kodly extravagant at college, the 
other was aware ; everybody at college was extravagant and 
wild ; but how great .the son’s ex^xuises had been, and how 
small the mother’s means, were ])oints which had not been as 
yet submitted to Mr. Warrington’s examination. 

At last the story came out, while Pen was grimly surveying 
the change for the last five-pound note, as it lav upon the tray 
from the public-house by Mr. Warrington’s pot of nle. 

“ It is the last rose of summer,” said IVn ; “its blooming 
companions have gone long ago ; and Ix'hold the last one of 
the garland has shed its leaves ; ” and he told Warrington the 
whole story which we know of his mother s means, of his own 
follies, of' Laura’s generosity: during which time Warrington 
smoked his pipe and listened intent. 

Impecuniosity will do you good,” Iren’s friend said, knock- 
ing out the ashes at the end of the narration ; “ I don’t know' 
anything more wholesome for a man — for an honest man^ 
mind you — for another the medicine loses its effect — than a 
state of tick. It is an alterative and a tonic ; it keeps your 
moral man in a perpetual state of excitement : as a man who is 
riding at a fence, or has his opponent’s single stick before him, 
is forced to look his obstacle steadily in tlie face, and brace 
himself to repulse or overcome it ; a little necessity brings out 
your pluck if you have any, and nerves you to grapple with for- 
tune* You will discover what a number of things you can do 
without when you have no money to buy them. You won’t 
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want new gloves and varnished boots, eau de Cologne, and 
cubs to ride in. You have been bred up as a niolly-coddl§, 
l\‘u, and spoilt by the women. A single man who has health 
and brains, and can’t liiid a liveliliood in the world doesn’t 
deserve to stay there. Let him pay his last halfpenny and 
jump over Waterloo Bridge. Let him steal a leg of mutton 
and be transported and get out of the country — he is not fit to 
live in it. Dixi ; 1 have spoken. Give us another pull at the 
pale ale.” 

You have certainly spoken ; but how is one to live?'* said 
Pen. “ There is beef and bread in plenty in England, but yon 
must pay for it with work or money. And who will take my 
work ? and what work can I do ? ” 

Warrington burst out laughing. ‘‘ Suppose we advertise 
in the ‘ Times,’ ” he said, for an usher’s [)lace at a classical 
and eornmer(‘ial academy — A gentleman, B.A. of St. Boniface 
College, Oxbridge', and who was plucked for his degree — ” 

Confound you,” cried IVn. 

— Wishes to give lessons in classics mul mathematics, 
and the rudiments of tlie Freiu'h language ; he can cut hair, 
atUmd to the younger pupils, and play a second on the piano 
witli the daughters of the pruicipal. Address A. P., Lamb 
Court, Temple.” 

"‘-Go on,” said Pen, growling. 

Men take to all sorts of professions. Why, there is your 
IViend Bloundell — Bloundell is a professional blackleg, and 
travels tlie eontineiit, where he picks up young gentlemen of 
iashion and tleeces them. There is Bob O’Toole, with whom 
I was at school, who drives the Ballynafad mail now, and 
carries hoiu*stJack Fiiuicanc’s own correspondence to that city. 
I know a man, sir, a (locators son, like — well, don't be angiy, 
I nieant nothing otfensive — a doctor’s son, I say, who was 
walking the liospilals hero, and (|iuirrelled with his governor on 
(luestions of tinaiicc, and what did he do when he came to his 
last live-pound note? he let his miistacdiios grow, went into a 
provincial towui, where he announced himself as Professor 
Spineto, chiropodist to the Emperor of All the Russias, and 
by a happ 3 " operation on the editor of the count}'^ newspaper, 
established liimsclf in i)ractice, and lived reputably for three 
3 ears. He has been recjoiiciled to his family, and has now suc- 
ceeded to his father’s gallipots.’* 

Hang gallipots,” cried Pen. 1 can’t drive a coach, cuf; 
corns, or cheat at cards. There’s notliing else you propose ” , 
‘‘Yea; theiu’a our owu correspondent,'* Warrington said* 
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‘‘Every man has his secrets, look 3'0ii. Before j^ou told me 
the story of your mone^^-matters, I had no idea but that j’ou 
were a gentleman of fortune, for, with your confounded airs 
and appearance, an3'body would suppose 3 0U to be so. From 
what you tell me about your mother’s income, it is clear that 
you must not lay ai\v more hands on it. You can’t go on 
sponging upon the women. Y’ou must pay olf that trump of a 
girl. Laura is her name? — here’s your health, Laura! — and 
cany a hod rather than ask for a shilling from home.” 

“ But how earn one?” asked Pen. 

“How do 1 live, think you?” said the other. “On my 
3’OUnger brother’s allowance, Pendennis? 1 have secrets of my 
own, m3' 1)03';” Warrington's countenance fell. “I 

made away with that alkovance five 3'ears ago; If I had made 
away with myself a litll(‘ time before, it would have been better. 
J have played olf my own bat, ever since. 1 don’t want much 
money. When m3' purse is out, 1 go to work and fill it, and 
then lie idle like a serpent or an Indian, until I have digested 
the mass. Look, I b(‘gin to feel empty,” W^arrington said, and 
showed Pen a long lean purse, with but a few sovereigns at one 
end of it. 

“ But how do you fill it?” said Pen. 

“ I write./' said Warrington. “ I don’t tell the world that I 
do so,” he added, with a blush. “I do not choose that ques- 
tion should be askcal : or, perhaps, I am an ass, and don’t wish 
it to be said that George Warrington writes for bread. But I 
write in the Law R(‘vii*ws : look here, these arti(*les are mine.” 
And he turned over some sheets. “ I write in a newspaper 
now and tlieii, of which a friend of mine is cMlitor.” And War- 
rington, going with Pendennis to the club one daN', called for a 
file of the “ Dawn,” and point(*d with his linger silently^ to 
one or two articles, wliicrh Pen read with delight. lie had 
no ditliculty in recognizing the style afterwards — the strong 
thoughts and curt periods, the sense, the satire, and the 
scholarship. 

“ I am not up to this,” said Pen, with a genuine admiration 
of his friend’s powers. “1 know very little about politics or 
history, Warrington ; and have but a smattering of letters. 1 
can’t liy upon such a wing as yours.” 

“ But 3'ou can on your own, my boy, which is lighter, and 
soars higher, perhaps,” the other said, good-naturedly. “ Those 
little scraps and verses which I have seen of 3’ours show me, 
what is rare in these days, a natural gift, sir. You needn’t 
blush, you conceited y^oung jackanapes. You have thought so 
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yoni'self any time these ten years. You have got the sacred 
flame — a little of the real poetical fire, sir, I think ; and all our 
oil-lamps are nothing, compared to that, though ever so well 
trimmed. You are a poet. Pen, my boy,” and so speaking, 
Warrington stretched out his broad hand, and clapped Pen on 
the shoulder. 

Arthur was so delighted that the tears came into his eyes. 

How kind you arc to me, Warrington ! ” he said. 

‘‘I like you, old bo} ,” said the other. “I was dev’lish 
lonel^^ in chambers and wanted somebody, and the sight of 3’our 
honest face somehow pleased me. I liked the way you laughed 
at Lowton — that poor good little snob. And, in fine, the 
reason why I cannot tell — but so it is, young hin. Pm alone 
in the world, sir ; and 1 wanted some one to keep me company ; ” 
and a glaiu'c of extnaiie kindness and melancholy passed out of 
Warrington’s dark eyes. 

Pen was too much phased with his own thoughts to perceive 
the sadness of the friend who was complimenting him. Thank 
3’ou, Warrington,” he said, ‘‘thank you for your friendship to 
me, and — and what you saj^ about me. I have often thought 
I was a poet. 1 will be one — I think I am one, as you say 
so, though the world numi’t. Is it — is it the Ariadne in Naxos 
which you liked (I was onl}^ eighteen when I wrote it), or the 
Prize l^ocm?” 

Warrington burst into a roar of laughter. “Why, you 
young goose,” he yelled out — “of all the miserable w^ak rub- 
bish 1 ever tried, Ariadne in Naxos is the most mawkish and 
disgusting. The Prize Poem is so pom[)ous and feeble, that 
Pm positively surprised, sir, it didn’t get the medal. You don’t 
suppose that you are a serious po(‘t, do you, and are going to cut 
out Milton and ilischy Ills? Are you setting up to be a Pindar, 
absurd little tom-tit, and fancy you have the strength and 
pinion which the Tlieban eagles bear, sailing with supreme 
dominion through the azure lields of air ? No, 1113’ bo3% I think 
you can write a magazine article, and turn out a prettj" cop3’ of 
verses ; that’s wdiat I think of you.” 

“ By Jove ! ” said Pen, bouncing up and stamping his foot, 
“ I’ll show 3’ou that I am a better man than you think for.*^ 

Warrington onl3^ laughed the more, and blew twenty-four 
puflTs rapidly out of his pipe by wa3" of reply to Pen. 

An opportunity for showing his skill presented itself before 
very long. That eminent publisher, Mr. Bacon (formerly Bacon 
and Bungay) of Paternoster Row, besides being the proprietor 
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of the Legal Review/’ m which Mr. Warrington wrote, and 
of other periodicals of note and gravity, used to present to the 
world every year a beautiful gilt volume called the “Spring 
Annual,” edited b}' tlie Ladj" Violet Lebas, arid numbering 
amongst its contributors not only the most eminent, but the 
most fashionable, poets of our time. Young Lord Dodo’s poems 
first appeared in this miscellany — the Honorable Percy Popjoy, 
whose chivalrous ballads have obtained him such a reputation — 
Bed win Sands’s Eastern Ghazuls, and many more of the works 
of our young nobles were first given to the world in the “ Spring 
Annual,” which has since shared the fate of other vernal blos- 
soms, and perished out of the world. The book was daintily 
illustrated with pictures of reigning beauties, or other prints of 
a tender and voluptuous character ; and, as these plates were 
prepared long beforehand, requiring much time in engraving, it 
was the eminent poets wlio had to write to the plates, and not 
the painters who illustrated the poems. 

One day, just when this volume was on the eve of publica- 
tion, it chanced that Mr. Warrington called in Paternoster Row 
to talk with Mr. Hack, Mr. Bacon’s reader and general manager 
of publications — for Mr. Bacon, not having the least taste in 
poetry or in literature of any kind, wisely eniploj ed the services 
of a professional gentleman. Warrington, then, going into Mr. 
Hack’s room on business of his own, found that gentleman with 
a bundle of proof plates and sheets of the “ Spring Annual” 
before him, and glanced at some of them. 

Percy Popjoy had written some verses to illustrate one of 
the pictures, which was called the Church Porch. A Spanish 
damsel was hastening to church with a large prayer-book ; a 
j'oiith in a cloak was hidden in a niche watching this young 
woman. The picture was pretU^ : but the great genius of 
Percy Popjoy had deserted him, for he had made the most 
execrable verses which ever were perpetrated by a young noble- 
man. 

Warrington burst out laughing as he read the poem : and 
Mr. Hack laughed too, but with rather a rueful face. — “ It 
won’t do,” he said, “the public won’t stand it. Bungay’s 
people are going to bring out a very good book, and have set 
up Miss Bunion against Lad}’ Violet. We have most titles to 
be sure — but the verses are too bad. Lady Violet herself owns 
it; she’s busy with her own poem; what’s to be done? We 
can’t lose the plate. The governor gave sixty pounds for it ! ” 

“I know a fellow who will do some verses, I think,” said 
Warrington. Let me take the plate home in my pocket : and 
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Hend to my chambers in the morning for the verses. You’ll 
pay well, of course?” 

‘‘Of course,” said Mr. Hack; and Warrington, having 
despatched his own business, went home to Mr. Pen, plate in 
hand. 

“ Now, boy, here’s a chance for yon. Turn me off a copy 
of verses to this.” 

“ What’s this? A Church Porch — A lady entering it, and 
a youth out of a wine-shop wdndow ogling her. — What the 
deuce am I to do with it?” 

“ Tiy,” said Warrington. “ Earn A’our livelihood for once, 
you who long so to do it.” 

“ Well, I will try,” said Pen. 

“ And I’ll go out to dinner,” said Warrington, and leftltfr. 
Pen in a brown study. 

When Warrington came home that night, at a very late 
hour, the verses were done. “There they are,” said Peu. 
“ I’ve screwed ’em out at last. I think they’ll do.” 

“I think they will,” said Warrington, after reading them; 
they ran as follows : — 

THE CHURCH PORCH. 

Although I enter not, 

Yot round about the spot 
Soinetirnes I hover, 

And at the sacred gate, 

With longing eyes 1 wait, 

Expectant of her. 

Tlie Minster bell tolls out 
Above the city^s rout 
And noise and liuniniing • 

They’ve stopp’d the cliiming bell, 

I hear the organ’s swell — 

She’s coming, she’s coming^ 

My lady comes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast. 

And hastening hither, 

With modest eyes downcast. 

She comes — she’s here — she’s pAvk 
May Heaven go with her ! 

Kneel undisturb’d, fair saint, 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly. 

I will not enter there, 

To sully your pure prayer 
Wi^h thoughts unruly. 
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But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place. 

Lingering a minute. 

Like outcast spirits, who wait 
And see through Heaven^s gate 
Angels within it. 

‘‘Have you got any more, young fellow?” asked War- 
rington. ‘‘We must make them give you a couple of 
guineas a page ; and if the Akerses are liked, why, 3'ou’ll get 
an entree into Bacon’s magazines, and may turn a docent 
penny.” 

Pen examined his i)ortfolio and found anotlier ballad which 
he thought might figure with advaiilago in tlie Spring An- 
nual,” and consigning these two ))recious doenments to War- 
rington, the pair walked from the 'i\anplo, to the famous haunt 
of the Muses and their mastei-s, l^iternostor Row. Bacon’s 
shop was an ancient low-browc'd building, with a few of the 
books published by the firm disi)laY(‘d in the windows, under a 
bust of mj" Lord of Vcrulaiiu and the name of Mr. Bacon in brass 
on the private door. Exactly oj)posite to Ihicoti’s house was 
that of Mr. Bungay, wd\ich was mjwly ])aintc(l and elaborately 
decorated in the style of the seventeenth contniy, so that you 
might have fancied stately ]\[r. Evelyn passing over the thresh- 
old, or curious Mr. Pei)ys examining the books in the wdndow. 
Warrington went into tlie shop of Jlr. Ihicon. but Pen stayed 
without. It w^as agreed that his ambassador should act for 
him entireh' ; and th(‘ young fidlow })ac(‘d iij) and down the 
street in a very nervous condition, until he should h^arn the 
reault of the negotiation. Many a poor devil before him has 
trodden those flags, with similar cares and anxi(‘lies at his 
heels, his bread and his fame de])endent upon the sentence of 
his magnanimous patrons of the Row. Pen looked at all the 
wonders of all the shops ; and tlie strange variety of literature 
which thc}^ exhibit. In this were disj^laycd black-letter vol- 
umes and books in the clear pale t^’pes of Aldus and Elzevir; 
in the next, 3 on might see the “Penny Horrific Register;” 
the “ Halfpenny Annals of Crime,” and “ History of the most 
celebrated Murderers of all Countries,” “ The Raff’s Magazine,” 
“ The Lark3" Swell,” and other publications of the penny press ; 
whilst at the next window, portraits of ill-favored individuals, 
with fac-similes of the venerated signatures of the Reverend 
Grimes Wapshot, the Reverend Elias Howie, and the works 
written and the sermons preached by them, showed the Britisli 
Dissenter where he could find mental pabulum. Hard by would 
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be a little casement hung with emblems, with medals and rosa- 
ries, with little paltry prints of saints gilt and painted, and 
books of controversial tlieology, by which the faithful of the 
Roman opinion might learn a short way to deal with Protes- 
tants, at a penny apiece, or ninepencc the dozen for distribu- 
tion ; whilst in the very next window you might see “ Come 
out of Rome,” a sermon j)reached at the opening of the Shep- 
herd’s Bush College, by John Thomas Lord Bishop of Ealing. 
Scarce an opinion but has its expositor and its place of exhibi- 
tion in this peaceful old Paternoster Row, under the toll of the 
bells of Saint Paul. 

Pen looked in at all the windows and shops, as a gentleman, 
who is going to have an interview wdth the dentist, examines 
the books on tlic ‘i^ai ting-room table. He remembered them 
afterwards. It seemed to him that Warrington would never 
come out ; and indeed tlu' latter was engaged for some time 
in pleading his friend’s cause. 

Pen’s natural conceit would have swollen immenselv if he 
could but have heard the report which Warrington gave of him. 
It happened that Mr. Bacon himself had occasion to descend 
to Mr. Hack’s room whilst Warrington was talking there, and 
Warrington, knowing Bacon’s weaknesses, acted upon them 
with gi-eat adroitness in bis friend's behalf. In the first place, 
he put on his hat to speak to Bacon, and addressed him from 
the table on which he seated himself. Bacon liked to be treated 
with rudeness l)y a gentleman, and used to pass it on to his 
inferiors as boys pass the mark. “ What! not know Mr. Pen- 
deiinis, Mr. Bacon?” Warrington said. “ You can’t live much 
in the world, or you would know him. A man of property in 
the West, of one of the most ancient families in England, re- 
lated to half the nobility in the em))iie — he’s cousin to Lord 
Pontypool — he was one of the most distinguished men at Ox* 
bridge ; he dines at Gaunt House every week.” 

“Law bless me, you don’t s.ay so, sir. Well — really — 
Law bless me now,” said Mr. Bacon. 

“ I luave just been showing Mr. Hack some of his verses, 
which he sat up last night, at my request, to write ; and Hack 
talks about giving him a copy of the book — the what-d’-you- 
call-’em.” 

“ Law bless me now, does he? The what-d’-you-call-’em. 
Indeed ! ” 

“ ‘ The Spring Annual’ is its name, — as pa5'ment for these 
verses. You don’t suppose that such a m.an as Mr. Arthur 
I’endennis gives up a dinner at Gaunt House for nothing? 

21 ^ 
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You know, as weft as anybody, that the men of fashion want 
to be paid.” 

‘‘ That they do, Mr. Warrington, sir,” said the publisher. 

I tell you he’s a star ; he’ll make a name, sit. He’s a new 
man, sir.” 

‘‘TheyVe said that of so man}' of those young swells, Mr. 
Y^arrington,” the publisher interposed, with a sigh. Th(»n* 
was Lord Viscount Dodo, now ; I gave his Lordship a good l)it 
of money for his poems, and only sold eighty copies. JNIr. 
Popjoy’s Hadgincourt, sir, fell dead.” 

Well, then, I'll take m}- man over to Bungay,” Warring- 
ton said, and rose from the table. This threat was too much 
for Mr. Bacon, who was instantly read}’ to accede to an}’’ rea- 
sonable proposal of IMr. Warrington’s, and linally asked his 
manager what those proi)osals were? When he heard that 
the negotiation only related as yet to a couple of ballads, 
which Mr. Warrington offered for the “‘Spring Annual,” Mr. 
Bacon said, ‘‘Law bless you, give him a cheque directly;” 
and with this paper Warrington went out to his friend, and 
placed it, grinning, in Pen’s hands. Pen was as elated as if 
somebody had left him a fortune. He offered Warrington a 
dinner at Richmond instantly. “ What should ho go and buy 
for Laura and his mother? He must buy something for them.” 

“ They’ll like the book better than anything else,” said Wai- 
rington, “ with the young one’s name to the verses, printed 
among the swells.” 

“Thank God! thank God!” cried Arthur, “I needn’t be 
a charge upon the old mother. I can pa}’ off Laura now. 1 
can get my own living. I can make my own way.” 

“I can marry the grand vizier’s daughter: I can purchase 
a house in Belgrave Square ; I can build a fine castle in the 
air;” said Warrington, pleased with the other’s exultation. 
“Well, you may get bread and cheese. Pen: and I own it 
tastes well, the bread which you earn yourself.” 

They had a magnum of claret at dinner at the club that day, 
at Pen’s charges. It was long since he had indulged in such a 
luxury, but Warrington would not balk him : and they drank 
together to the health of the “ Spring Annual.” 

It never rains but it pours, according to the proverb ; so 
veiy speedily another chance occurred, by which Mr. Pen was 
to be helped in his scheme of making a livelihood. Warrington 
one day threw him a letter across the table, which was brouglit 
by a printer’s boy, “from Captain Shandon, sir” — the liittlc 
emissary said : and then went and fell asleep on his accustomed 
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bench in the passage. He paid many a subsequent visit there, * 
and brought many a message to Pen. 


“ F. P. Tuesday Morning. 

**My bear Sir, — Bungay will be here to-day, about the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette.' You would be the very man to help us with a genuine West-end 

artivk ^ — you understand — dashing, trencliant, and d aristocratic. 

Lady Hipshaw will write ; but she’s not much, you know, and weVe two 
lords ; but the less they do the better. We must have you. We’ll give 
you your own terms, and we’ll make a hit with the ‘ Gazette.’ 

“ Shall B. come and see you, or can you look in upon me here ? 

“ Ever yours, 

“ C. S." 

“Some more opposition,*' Warrington said, when Pen had 
read the note. “Bungay and Bacon are at daggers drawn; 
each married the sister of tiie other, and they were for some 
lime the closest friends and partners. Mack saj s it was Mrs. 
Bungay who caused all the mischief between the two ; whereas 
Shandon, who reads for Bungay a good deal, says Mrs. Bacon 
did the business ; but I don’t know which is right, Peachum or 
Lockit. Since they have separated, it is a furious war between 
the two publishers ; and no sooner does one bring out a book 
of travels, or poems, a magazine or periodical, quarterly, or 
monthly, or weekly, or annual, but the rival is in the field with 
something similar. 1 have heard poor Shandon tell with great 
glee how he made Bungay give a grand dinner at Blackwall to 
all his writers, by saying that Bacon had invited his corps to 
an entertainment at Greenwich. When Bungay engaged your 
celebrated friend Mr. Wagg to edit the ' i..ondoner,’ Bacon 
straightway rushed off and secured Mr. Grindle to give his 
name to the ‘ Westminster Magazine.’ Wlieii Bacon brought 
out his comic Irish novel of ^ Barney Brallaghaii,’ off went 
Bungay to Dublin, and produced his i*ollicking ilibernian story 
of ^ Looney Mac Twolter.’ When Doctor llieks brought out 
his ^ Wanderings in Mesopotamia ’ under Bacon’s auspices, 
Bungay produced Professor Sadiman’s ‘ Eesearches in Zahara ; ^ 
and Bungay is publishing his ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ as a counter* 
poise to Bacon’s ^ Whitehall Review.’ Let us go and hear 
about the ^ Gazette.’ There maj' be a place for 3 "ou in it, Pen, 
my boy. We will go and see Shandon. We are sure to find 
him at home.” 

“ Where does he live? ” asked Pen. 

“ In the Fleet Prison,” Warrington said. “ And veiy much 
at home he is there, too.^ He is the king of the place.” 
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Pen had never seen this scene of London life, and walked 
with no small interest in at the grim gate of that dismal edifice. 
They went through the ante-room, where the officers and jan- 
itors of the place were seated, and passing in at the wicket, 
entered the prison. The noise and the crowd, the life and the 
shouting, the sliabby bustle of the place, struck and excited 
Pen. People moved about ceaselessly and restless, like caged 
animals in i menagerie. Men were playing at fives. Others 
pacing and tramping : this one in colloquy with his lawyer in 
dingy black — that one w'alking sadl^', with his wife by his side, 
and a child on his arm. Some were arrayed in tattered dress- 
ing-gowns, and had a look of rakish fashion. Everybody 
seemed to be bus}’, humming, and on the move. Pen felt as 
if he choked in the place, and as if the door being locked upon 
him they never would let him out. 

They went through a court iq) a stone staircase, and through 
passages full of people, and noise, and cross lights, and black 
doors clapping and banging; — Fen feeling as one does in a. 
feverish morning-dream. At last the same little runner who 
had brought Shandoifs note, and had followed them down 
Fleet Street munching ap[)les, and who showed the way to 
the two gentlemen through the prison, said, ‘^This is the 
Captain’s door,” and Mr. Shandou’s voice from witliin bade 
them enter. 

The room, though bare, was not unchecrful. The sun was 
shining in at the window — near which sat a lady at work, who 
had been gay and beautiful once, but in whose faded face kind- 
ness and tenderness still beamed. Through all his errors and 
reckless mishaps and misfortunes, this faithful creature adored 
her husband, and thought him the best and cleverest, as indeed 
he was one of the kindest of men. Nothing ever seemed to 
disturb the sweetness of his temper ; not debts ; not duns : not 
misery : not the bottle : not his wife’s unhappy position, or his 
children’s ruined chances. He w'as perfectly fond of wife and 
children after his fashion : he always had the Kindest words 
and smiles for them, and ruined them with the utmost sweet- 
ness of temper. He never could refuse himself or an}" man any 
enjoyment which his money could purchase ; he would share 
his last guinea with Jack and Tom, and we may be sure he had 
a score of such retainers. He would sign his name at the back 
of any man’s bill, and never pay any debt of his own. He 
would write on any side, and attack himself or another man 
with equal Indifference. He was one of the wittiest, the most 
amiable, and the most incorrigible of Irishmen. Nobody could 
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help liking Charle\’ Sliandon who saw him once, and those 
whom he ruinccl could scarcely be angry with him. 

When Pen and Warrington arrived, the Captain (he had 
been in an Irish militia regiment once, and the title remained 
with him) was sitting on liis bed in a torn dressing-gown, with 
a desk on his knees, at which he was scribbling as fast as his 
rapid pen could write. Slip after slip of paper fell off the desk 
wet on to the ground. A picture of his children was hung up 
over his bcxl, and the youngest of them was pattering about the 
room. 

Opposite the Captain sat Mr. Bungay, a portly man of 
stolid countenance, with whom the little child had been trying 
a conversation. 

‘‘ Papa’s a very clever man,” said she ; ‘‘ mamma says so.” 

‘‘ Oh, very,” said Mr. Bungay. 

And you’re a very rich man, INIr. Bund}',” cried the child, 
who could hardly speak plain. 

Mary ! ” said Mamma, from her work. 

Oh, never mind,” Bungay roared out with a gi’cat laugh ; 
no harm in saying I’m rich — he, he — I am pretty well off, 
my little dear.” 

‘•If you’re rich, why don’t you take papa out of piz’n?” 
asked the child. 

INlamma at this began to wipe her eyes with the work 
on which slie was employed. (The poor lady had hung 
curtains up in the room, had brouglit tlie children’s picture 
and placed it there, and had made one or two attempts to 
ornament it.) IMainma began to cry; Mr. Bungay turned 
rod, and looked fiercely out of his bloodshot little eyes ; Shan- 
don’s pen went on, anil Pen and Warrington arrived with their 
knock. 

Captain Shandon looked up from his work. How do you 
do, Warrington ? ” he said. “ I’ll speak to you in a minute. 
Please sit down, g(mtlemen, if you can find places,” and away 
went the pen again. 

Warrington pulled forward an old portmanteau — the only 
available scat — and s:it down on it with a bow to Mrs. Shan- 
don, and a nod to Bungay ; the child came and looked at Pen 
solemnly ; and in a couple of minutes the swift scribbling 
ceased ; and Shandon, turning the desk over on the bed, 
stooped and picked up the papers. 

“ I think this will do,” said he. It’s the prospectus for the 
^Pall Mall Gazette.’” 

^^And here’s the money for it,” Mr. Bungay said, laying 
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town a five-pound note. “Pm as good as my word, I am. 
W^ben I say I’ll pay, I pay.” 

“ Faith that’s more than some of us can say,” said Shandon, 
md be eagerly clapped the note into his pocket. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

WHICH IS PASSED IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF LUDGATE HILL. 

Oim imprisoned Captain announced, in smart and emphatic 
Yanguage in his prospectus, that tiio time had come at last when 
it was necessary for the gentlemen of* England to band togelhcr 
in defence of their common rights, and tludr glorious order, 
menaced on all sides by foreign revolutions, by intestine radi- 
calism, by the artful calumnies of mill-owners and cotton-lords, 
and the stupid hostility of the masscis whom they gulled and 
led. ‘‘The ancient monarchy was insulted,” the Cai)tain said, 
“by a ferocious republican rabble. The Church was deserted 
by envious dissent, and undermined by stealthy infidelity. 
The good institutions, wliicli had made our country glorious, 
and the name of hhigli-^h Gentlemen the proudest iu the world, 
were left without defence, and exposed to assault and contumely 
from men to whom no sanctuaiy' was sacred, for they believed 
iu nothing hoi}' ; no history venerable, for they were too igno- 
rant to have heard of the past; and no law was binding which 
they were strong enough to break, wdien their leaders gave the 
signal for plunder. It was because the kings of France mis- 
trusted their gentlemen,” Mr. Shandon remarked, “that the 
monarchy of Saint Louis went down ; it was because the people 
of England still believed in their gentlemen, that this (^untry 
encountered and overcame the greatest enemy a natioh ever 
met : it was because we were headed by gentlemen that the 
Eagles retreated before us from the Douro to the Garonne: it 
was a gentleman who broke the line at Trafalgar, and swept 
the plain of Waterloo.” 

Bungay nodded his head in a knowing manner, and winked 
his eyes when the Captain came to the Waterloo passage : and 
Warrington burst out laughing. 

“ You see how our venerable friend Bungay is affected,” 
Shandon said, slil}" looking up from his papers — “that’s your 
true sort of test. I have used the Duke of Wellington and the 
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battle of Waterloo a hundred times: and I never knew the 
Duke to fail.” 

The Captain then went on to confess, with much candor, 
that up to the present time the gentlemen of England, confident 
of their right, and careless of those who questioned it, had left 
the political interest of their order as they did the management 
of their estates, or the settlement of their legal affairs, to per- 
sons afliected to each peculiar service, and had permitted their 
interests to be represented in the press by professional proctors 
and advocates. That time Shandon professed to consider was 
now gone by : the gentlemen of England must be their own 
champions: the declared enemies of their order were brave, 
strong, numerous, and uncompromising. They must meet their 
foes in the field : they must not be belied and misrepresented 
b}" hireling advocates: they must not have Grub Street. pub- 
lishing Gazettes from Whitehall; ^‘that’s a dig at Bacon’s 
people, Mr. Bungay,” said Shandon, turning round to the 
publisher. 

Bungay clapj)ed his stick on the floor. ‘^Hang him, pitch 
into him, Capting,” he said with exultation : and turning to 
Warrington, wagged his dull head more vehemently than ever, 
and said, “ For a slashing article, sir, there’s nobody like the 
Capting — no-obody like him.” 

The prospectus- writer went on to say that some geiiUemon, 
whose names were, for o])vious reasons, not brought before the 
imblic (at which Mr. Warrington begun to laugh again), had 
determined to bring forward a journal, of which the principles 
were so and so. These men are proud of their order, and 
anxious to uphold it,” cried out C'aptain Shandon, flourishing 
his paper with a grin. Th(\v are loyal to their sovereign, by 
faithful conviction and ance^,tral allegiance; the.\ love their 
Church, wlicre tli(‘v would have their cliildreii worship, and for 
which their foredatbers bl(‘d ; they love their country, and would 
keep it what the gcmtlcmen of England — yes, the [gentlemen of 
England (we’ll have that in large caps., Bunga}% ray boy) have 
made it — the greatest and freest in the world: and as the 
names of soinci of them arc appended to the deed which secured 
our liberties at Ruunymede — ” 

‘‘What’s that?” asked Mr. Bungay. 

“An ancestor of mine sealed it with his sword hilt,” Pen 
said, with great gravity. 

“It’s the Habeas Corpus, Mr. Bungay,” Warrington said, 
on which the publisher answered, “ All right, I dare say,” and 
yawned, though he said, “ Go on, Capting.” 
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at Riinnymede ; thc}^ are ready to defend that freedom 
to-day with sword and pen, and now, as then, to rally round 
the old laws and liberties of England.’" 

Brayvo ! ” cried Warrington. The little child stood won- 
dering ; the lady was working silently, and looking with fond 
admiration. “Come here, little Mary,” said Warrington, and 
patted the child’s fair curls with his large hand. But she 
shrank back from his rough caress, and preferred to go and 
take refuge at Pen’s knee, and play with his fine w^ateh-chain : 
and Pen was very nmeh pleased that she came to him ; for he 
was very soft-hearted and simple, though he concealed his gen- 
tleness under a shy and pompous demeanor. So she clambered 
up on his lap, whilst her father continued to read his pro- 
gramme. 

‘iYou W’erc laughing,” the Captain said to Warrington, 
“about ‘the obvious reasons’ which I mentioned. Now, I’ll 
show ye what the}’ are, ye unbelieving heathen. ‘ AV^e have 
said,’” he went on, “ ‘that w'e cannot give the names of the 
parties engaged in this undertaking, and tliat there were obvi- 
ous reasons for that concealment. Wo number influential 
friends in both Houses of the Senate, and have secured allies in 
every diplomatic circle in Europe. Our sources of intelligence 
are such as cannot, b}’ any possibility, be made public — and, 
indeed, such as no other London or European journal could, by 
any chance, acquire. But this wc arc free to say, that the 
very earliest information connected with the movement of 
English and Continental politics, will be found only in the col- 
umns of the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” The Statesman and the 
Capitalist, the Country Gentleman, and the Divine, will be 
amongst our readers, because our writers arc* amongst them. 
We address ourselves to the higher circles of society : we care 
not to disown it — the “Pall Mall Gazette” is w’rittcn by gen- 
tlemen for gentlemen ; its conductors speak to the classes in 
wdiich they live and were born. The field-preacher has hiS| 
journal, the radical free-thinker has his journal : wdiy should thei 
Gentlemen of England be unrepresented in the Press?’” t 

Mr. Shandon then w’ent on with much modest}’ to descant 
upon the literary and fashionable departments of the “ Pall 
Slall Gazette,” which were to be conducted by gentlemen of 
acknowledged reputation ; men famous at the Universities (at 
which Mr. Pendennis could scarcely help laughing and blush- 
ing), known at the Clubs and of the Society which they de- 
scribed. He pointed out delicately to advertisers that there 
would be no such medium as the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” for giv- 
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tng publicity to their sales ; and he eloquently called 
nobility of England, tlie baronetage of England, the 
clerg}" of England, the bar of England, the matrons, t’ 
ters, the homes and hearths of England, to rally roiruc 
old cause ; and Bungaj^ at the conclusion of the reac 
up from a second snooze in which he had indulged hii 
again said it was all right. 

The reading of the prospectus concluded, the g 
present entered into some details regarding the polil 
literary management of the paper, and ]\fr. Bunga} 
listening and nodding his head, as if he understood w, 
the subject of their conversation, and approved of the 
ions. Bungay’s opinions, in truth, were pretty sinq. 
thought the Captain could write the best smashing ai 
England. He wanted tlu^ opposition house of Bacon snu 
and it was his opinion that the Captain could do that business. 
If the Captain had written a letter of Junius on a sheet of 
paper, or copied a part of the Ciiurcli Catechism, Mr. Bungay 
would have been pm-fectly contented, and have considered that 
the article wms a smashing article. And he pocketed the papers 
with the groatijst satisfaction : and he not only paid for the 
MS., as we have seen, but he called little Mary to him, and 
gave her a penny as he went aw\ay. 

The reading of the manuscrii)t over, the party engaged in 
general conversation, Shandon leading w ith a jaunty fashionable 
air in compliment to the two guests who sat w ith him, and who, 
by their appearance and manner, he presumed to be persons of 
the beau monde. He knew very little indeed of the great w'orld, 
but he had seen it, and made the most of what he had seen. 
He spoke of the characters of the day, and great personages of 
the fashion, with easy familiarity and jocular allusions, as if it 
was his habit to live amongst them. He told anecdotes of their 
l)rivate life, and of conversations he had had, and entertain- 
ments at which he had been present, and at w hich such and 
such a thing occurred. Pen wms amused to liear the shabl)y 
prisoner in a fatten'd dressing-gowui talking glibh' about the 
great of the land. Mrs. Shandon was alw ays delighted wdien 
her husband told these tales, and believed in them fondly every 
one. She did not w\ant to mingle in the fashionable world her- 
self, she was not clever enough ; but the great Society w^as the 
very place for her Charles : he shone in it : he was respected in 
it. Indeed, Shandon had once been asked to dinner b}* the 
Earl of X ; his wife trcasiu’cd the invitation-card in her work- 
box at that very day. 
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Bungay presently had enough of this talk aiul got tip to 
ave, whereupon Warrington and Pen rose to depart with 
•sher, though the latter would have liked to stay to 
urther acquaintance with this iViinily, who interested 
touched him. He said something about lioping for 
m to repeat his visit, upon which IShandon, with a rue- 
said he Avas always to be found at home, and should 
ited to see Mr. Pennington. 

see you to my park-gate, gentlemen,” said Captain 
1, seizing his hat, in spite of a deprecatory look, and a 
y of ‘‘ Charles ” from Mrs. Shandon. And the Captain, 
)by slippers, shuffled out before his guests, leading the 
'ougli the dismal passages of the prison. Ilis hand was 
' fiddling with his waistcoat pocket, where Bungay's tive- 
i note W’as, as he took leave of the three gmitlemen at the 
wicket; one of them, Mr. Arthur Pendc'unis, biding greatly re- 
lieved when he was out of the horrid place, and again freely 
treading the flags of Farringdou Street. 

Mrs. Shandon sadl3' went on with her work at the window 
looking into the court. She saw Shandon with a couple of men 
at his heels run rupidh’ in the direction of the prison tavern. 
She had hoped to have had him to dinner herself that day : 
there was a piece of meat, and some salad in a basin, on the 
ledge outside of the window of their room, which she had ex- 
pected that slie and little Mary were to share with the child’s 
father. But there w^as no chance of that now. lie would be 
in that tavern until the hours for closing it; then he would go 
and play at cards or drink in some otluir man's room, and come 
back silent, with glazed eyes, reeling a little in his walk, that 
his wife niight nurse him. Oh, what varieties of pain do we 
not make our women suffer ! 

So Mrs. Shandon went to the cupboard, and, in lieu of a 
dinner, made herself some tea. And in those varieties of pain 
of which we spoke anon, what a part of confidante has that 
poor teapot played ever since the kindly plant was introduced 
among ns ! What myriads of women liavo cried over it, to be 
sure ! What sick-})eds it has smoked by ! What fevered lips 
have received refreshment from out of it! Nature meant very 
gently by women wlien she made that tea-plant. With a little 
thought what a series of pictures and groups the fanc3" ma^^ 
conjure up and assemble round the teapot and cup. Melissa 
and Saccharissa are talking love secrets over it. Poor Polly 
has i{ and her lovePs letters upon the table ; his letters who was 
her lover yesterday, and when it was with pleasure, not despair, 
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she wept over them. Mar>' comes tripping noiselessly into her 
motlioi’s bedroom, bearing a cup of the consoler to the widow 
who will take no other food. Ruth is busy concocting it for 
her husband, who is coining home from the harvest field — one 
could fill a page with hints for such pictures ; — finally, Mrs. 
Shandon and little Mary sit down and drink their tea together, 
while the Captain goes out and takes his pleasure. She cares 
for nothing else but that, when her husband is away. 

A gentleman with whom we- are already slightly acquainted, 
Mr. Jack Finucane, a townsman of Captain Shandon's, found 
the Captain’s wife and little Mary (for whom Jack always 
brought a sweetmeat in his pocket) over this meal. Jack 
thought Shandon the greatest of created geniuses, had had one 
or two helps . from the good-natured prodigal, who had always 
a kind word, and sometimes a guinea for any friend in need ; 
and never missed a day in seeing his patron. He was ready 
to run Shandon’s errands and transact his money-business with 
publishers and newspaper editors, duns, creditors, holders ol 
Shandon’s acceptances, gentlemen disposed to speculate in 
those securities, and to transact the thousand little affairs of an 
embarrassed Irish gentleman. I never knew an embarrassed 
Irish gentleman yet, but he had an aide-de-camp of his own 
nation, likewise in circumstances of pecuniary discomfort# 
That aide-de-camp has subordinates of liis own. who again may 
have other insolvent dependants — all through his life our Cap- 
tain marched at the head of a ragged staff, who shared in the 
rough fortunes of their chieftain. 

“He won’t have that live-pound note very long, I bet a 
guinea,” Mr. Bungay said of the Cai)tain, as he and his two 
companions walked away from the prison ; and the publisher 
judged rightly, for when Mrs. Shandon came to empty her 
husband’s pockets, she found but a couple of shillings, and a 
few halfpence out of the morning’s remittance. Shandon had 
given a pound to one follower ; had sent a leg of mutton and 
potatoes and beer to an acquaintance in the poor side of the 
prison ; had paid an outstanding bill at the tavern where he 
had changed his five-pound note ; had had a dinner with two 
friends there, to whom he lost sundry half-crowns at cards 
afterwards ; so tliat tlie night left him as poor as the morning 
had found him. 

The publisher and the two gentlemen had had some talk 
together after quitting Shandon, and Warrington reiterated t<^ 
Bungay what he had said to his rival. Bacon, viz., that Pen 
was a high fellow, of great genius, and what was more, well 
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with the great world, and related to ‘‘ no end ’’ of the peerage^ 
Bungay replied that he should be happy to have dealings with 
Mr. Pendennis, and hoped to have the pleasure of seeing both 
gents to cut mutton with him before long, and so, with mutual 
politeness and protestations, they parted. 

“ It is hard to see such a man as Shandon,” Pen said, musing, 
and talking that night over the sight which he had witnessed, 
of accomplishments so multifarious, and of such an undoubted 
talent and humor, an inmate of a gaol Ibr. half his time, and a 
bookseller’s hanger-on when out of prison.” 

‘‘ I am a bookseller’s hanger-on — you are going to try your 
paces as a hack,” Warrington said with a laugh. AVe are 
all hacks upon some road or otluu*. I would rather be myself, 
than Paley our neighbor in chambers : vn ho has as much en- 
joyment of his life as a mole. A deuced deal of undeserved 
compassion has been thrown away upon what 3’ou call your 
bookseller’s drudge.” 

^-Much solitary pipes and ale make a cynic of you,” Pen 
said. ‘‘You are a Diogenes by a bcer-l)arrel, Warrington. 
No man shall tell me that a man of genius, as Shandon is, 
ought to be driven by such a vulgar sla\'e driv(»r as yonder Mr. 
Bunga3^ whom we liave just left, who fattens on the profits of 
the other’s brains, and enriches himself out of his journeyman’s 
labor. It makes me indignant to s(‘e a gentleman the serf of 
such a creature as that, of a man who can’t sp(»ak the language 
that he lives by, who is not fit to black Shnndon’s boots.” 

So you have begun alread\^ to gird at the j)ublishers, and 
to take your side amongst our order. Bravo, l^m, my boy ! ” 
Wamngton answered, laughing still. “ AVhat have you got to 
say against Bnnga3^’s relations with Shandon? Was it the 
publisher, think you, who sent the author to prison? Is it 
Biingaj" who is tippling away the five-pound note which we saw 
iust now, or Shandon ? ” 

Misfortune drives a man into bad eompanj^” Pen said. 
It is easy to cry ‘ Fie ! ’ against a poor fellow who has no 
society but such as he finds in a prison ; and no resource 
except forgetfulness and the bottle. We must deal kindty with 
the eccentricities of genius, and remember that the very ardor 
and enthusiasm of temperament which makes the author de- 
lightful often leads the man astra}'.” 

“A fiddlestick about men of genius!” Warrington cried 
out, who was a very severe moralist upon some points, thougii 
possibty a veiy bad practitioner. “ I deny that tlicre are so 
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many geniuses as people who Avhimper about the fate of men of 
letters assert there arc. There are thousands of clover fellows in 
the w’^orld who could, if they would, turn verses, write articles, 
read books, and deliver a judgment upon them ; the talk ot‘ 
professional critics and writers is not a whit more brilliant, or 
profound, or amusing, than that of any other society of edu- 
cated people.* If a lawyer, or a soldier, or a parson, outruns 
his income, and docs not pay his bills, he must go to gaol ; 
and an author must go, too. If an author fuddles himself, 1 
don’t know why he should be let oft* a headache the next morn- 
ing, — if he orders a coat from the tailor’s, whj' he shouldn’t 
pay for it.” 

1 would give him more money to buy coats,” said Pen, 
smiling. 1 suppose I should like to belong to a well-dressed 
profession. I protest against that wretch of a middle-man 
whom I see between Chmius and his great landlord, the Public, 
and who slops more than half of the laborer’s (axruings and 
fame.” 

‘■*1 am a prose la])orer,” AVarrington said: ‘‘you, my boy, 
are a poet in a small way, and so, I suppose, consider you 
arc authorized to be flighty. What is it you want? Do you 
W'ant a body of capitalists that sliall be Ibrced to purchase the 
works of all authors, who may present themselves, manuscript 
in hand? Everyl) 0 (ly who writes his epic, every driveller who 
can or can’t spell, and i)roduces his novel or his tragedy, — 
are they all to come and And a bag of sovereigns in exchange 
for their worthless reams of paper? Who is to settle what is 
good or bad, salable or otherwise? AVill you give the buyer 
leave, in fine, to purchase or not? Why, sir, Avhen Johnson sat 
behind the screen at Saint John’s Gate, and took his dinner apart, 
because he was too shabby and [) 0 or to join the literary bigwigs 
who were regaling themselves round Mr. Cave’s best table-cloth, 
the tradesman was doing him no wrong. You couldn’t force 
the publisher to recognize the man of genius in the young man 
who presented himself before him, ragged, gaunt, and hungry. 
Rags are not a proof of genius ; whereas capital is absolute, 
as times go, and is perforce the bargain-master. It has a right 
to deal with the literary inventor as with any other ; — if 1 
produce a novelty in the book trade, I must do the best I can 
with it ; but I can no more force Mr. Murray to purchase my 
book of travels or sermons, than I can compel Mr. Tattersail 
to give me a hundred guineas for my horse. I may have my 
own ideas of the value of my Pegasus, and think him the most 
wonderful of animals ; but the dealer has a right to his opinion) 
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too, and may want a lady’s horse, or a cob for a heavy timid 
rider, or a sound hack for the road, and my beast won’t suit 
him.” 

‘‘You deal in metaphors, Warrington,” Pen said; “but 
you rightly say that you are very prosaic. Poor Shannon ! 
There is something about the kindness of that man, and the 
gentleness of that sweet creature of a wife, which touches me 
profoundly. I like him, 1 am afraid, better than a better 
man.” 

“ And so do I,” Warrington said. “ Let us give him the 
benefit of our sympathy, and tlu^ i)it3' that is due to his weak- 
ness ; though 1 fear that sort of kindness would be resented as 
contempt b}’’ a more high-minded man. You see he takes his 
consolation along witli his misfortune, and one generates the 
other or balances it, as is the w^ay of the world. He is a pris- 
oner, but he is not unhap})\\” 

“ His genius sings within his prison bars,” Pen said. 

“ Yes,” Warrington said, bitterk ; Shandon accommodates 
himself to a cage prett}' well. He ought to be wi\‘tched, but 
he has Jack and Tom to drink with, and that consoles him ; 
he might have a high place, ])ut as he can’t, why he can drink 
with Tom and Jack ; — he might be providing for his wife and 
children, but Thomas and John have got a bottle of brandy 
wliich they want him to taste ; — he might pay poor Snip, the 
tailor, the twenty' pounds which the j)oor devil wants for his 
landlord, but John and Thomas lay their hands upon his purse ; 
— and so he drinks whilst his tradesman goes to gaol and his 
family to ruin. Let us i)it3' the misfortunes of genius, and con- 
spire against the publishing tyrants who oppress men of letters.” 

“What! are 3’ou going to have another glass of brand3"- 
and-water?” Fen said, with a humorous look. ^ It was at tlic 
Back Kitchen that the above pliilosopliieal conversation took 
place between the two young men. 

Warrington began to laugh as usual. “ Video meliora probo- 
que — I mean, bring it me hot, with sugar, John,” he said to 
the waiter. 

“ I would have some more, too, only 1 don’t want it,” said 
Pen. “ It does not seem to me, Warrington, that we are mucli 
better than our neighbors.” And Warrington’s last glass hav- 
ing been despatched, the pair returned to their chambers. 

They found a couple of notes in the letter-box, on their 
return, which had been sent by their acquaintance of the morn- 
ing, Mr. Bungay. That hospitable gentleman presented his 
compliments to each of the gentlemen, and requested the pleas- 
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nte of their company at dinner on an early day, to meet a few 
literary friends. 

We shall have a grand spread,” said Warrington. ‘‘Wo 
shall meet all Bungay’s corps.” 

‘^11 except poor Shandon,” said Pen, nodding a good niglit 
to friend, and he went into his own little room. The events 
and acquaintances of the day had excited him a good deal, and 
he lay for some time awake thinking o\er them, as Warring- 
ton’s vigorous and regular snore from the neighboring apart- 
ment pronounced that that gentleman was engaged in deep 
slumber. 

Is it true, tlioiight Peiulennis, lying on his bed and gazing 
at a bright moon without, that lighted up a conu^r of his dress- 
ing-table, and the frame of a little sketch of Fairoaks drawn by 
Laura, that hung over his drawers — is it true that I am going 
to earn m3’ bread at last, and with m3’ pen? that I shall im- 
poverish the dear mother no longer ; and that I ma}’ gain a 
name and reputation in tht' ^orld, perhaps? These are wel- 
come if the3 come, thought the 3oung visionar3’, laughing and 
blushing to himself, though alone and in the night, as he thought 
how deai*l3 he would r(‘lish honor and limie if they could be 
his. If fortune favors me, I laud her; if she frowns, I resign^ 
her. I pra3’ Heaven I ma3 be honest if I fail, or if I succeed. 

I pray Heaven 1 ma3’ tell the tiuth as far as I know it: that I 
mayn’t swerve from it througli llattery, or interest, or personal 
enmit3*, or party prejudice. Dearest old mother, what a pride 
will you have, if 1 can do anything worthy of our name! and 
3’ou, Laura, you won’t scor:> me as the worthless idler and 
spendthrift, when 3011 see that 1 — when I have achieved a — 
t)sha ! what an Alnascliar I am because I have made five pounds 
by m3’ poems, and am engaged to wiite hall a dozen articles 
for a newspaper lie weiit on with these musings, more ha[>py 
and hopeful, and in a humbler frame of mind, than he had fell 
to be for many a day. He thought over the errors and idleness, 
the passions, extravagances, disappointments, of his wa3’ward 
Nouth: he got up from tlie bed: threw open the window, and 
looked out into the night : and tlien, b3’ some impulse, which 
we hope was a good one, he went up and kissed the picture of 
Fairoaks, and flinging himself down on his knees by the bed, 
remained for some time in that posture of hope and submission. 
When he rose, it was with streaming e3^es. He had found him- 
self repeating, mcchanicall}’, some little words which he had 
been accustomed to repeat as a child at his mother's side, after 
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the saying of which she would softl}’' take him to his bed 
and close the curtains round him, hushing him with a bene- 
diction. 

TIic next day, Mr. Pidgeon, their attendant, brought in a 
large brown paper parcel, directed to G. Warrington, Esq., 
with Mr. Trotter’s compliments, and a note which Warrington 
read. 

“ Pen, you beggar ! ” roared Warrington to Pen, who was in 
his own room. 

“ Hullo ! ’* sung out Pen. 

“ Come here, you’re Avanted,” cried the other, and Pen came 
out. “ What is it?” said he. 

“ Catch cried Warrington, and flung the parcel at Pen’s 
head, who would have been knocked down had he not caught it. 

‘‘It’s books for review for the ‘Pall Mall ( 1 azette ;’ pitch 
into ’em,” Warrington said. As for Pen. Jie never had been so 
delighted in his life : his hand tremblefl as h(‘ cut the string of 
the packet, and beheld within a smart set of new neat calico- 
bound books, travels, and novels, and poems. 

“Sport the oak, Pidgeon,” said he. “ Pm not at home to 
anybody to-day.” And he flung into his easy-(*hair, and hardly 
gave himself time to drink his tea, so eager was he to begin to 
read and to review. 


CHAFPER XXXIII. 

IN WHICH THE HISTORY STILL HOVERS ABOUT FLEET STREET. 

Captain Siiandon, urged on by his wife, who seldom med- 
dled in business matters, had stipulated tliat John Finucane, 
Esquire, of the Upper Temple, should be appointed sub-editor 
of the forthcomii]g “ Pall Mall Gazette,” and tliis post was 
accordingly conferred upon Mr. Finucane by the spirited pro- 
prietor of the Journal. Indeed he deserved any kindness at 
the hands of Shandon, so fondly attached was he, as we have 
said, to the Captain and his family, and so eager to do him a 
service. It was in Finucane’s chambers that Shandon used in 
former days to hide when danger was near and bailiffs abroad : 
until at length his hiding-place was known, and the sheriff’s 
•oflSicers came as regularly to wait for the Captain on PMnucane’s 
staircase as at his own door. It was to Finucanc’s chambers that 
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poor Mrs. Shandon came often and often to explain her troubles^^ 
and griefs, and devise means of rescue for her adored Captain, 
Many a meal did Finucane furnish for her and the child there. 
It was an honor to his little rooms to be visited by such a lady ; 
and as she went down the staircase with her veil over her face, 
Fin would lean over the balustrade looking after her, to see that 
no Temple Lovelace assailed her upon tlie road, pei’iiaps hop- 
ing that some rogue might be induced to wa3'lay lier, so that 
he, Fin, might have the pleasure of rushing to her rescue, and 
breaking the rascal’s bones. It was a sincere pleasure to Mrs. 
Shandon when the arrangements were made by whicli her kind 
honest champion was appointed her husbaiuVs aide-de-camp in 
the newspaper. 

He would have sat with Mrs. Shandon as late as the prison 
hours permitted, and had indeed many a time witnessed the 
putting to bed of little JMary, who occupied a crib in the room ; 
and to whose evening prayers that God might bless j)apa, Fin- 
ucanc, although of the Romish faith himself, had said Amen 
with a great deal of sympathy' — but he had an appointment 
with Mr. Bungay regarding the allairs of the paper which they 
were to discuss over dinner. So he went away at six 

o’clock from Mrs. ' but macUi his accustomed appear- 
ance at the ¥' ext morning, having arrayed him- 
self in his b i<l ornaments, which, though cheap 

as to cost, V .ant as to color and ap[)(‘arance, and 

having in hi jmunds two sihllings, being the amount 

of his week tlie Daily Joui’ual,” minus two shil- 
lings exper . iji tJie purchase of a pair of gloves on 

his way to t 

He had cu utton wdth Mr. Bungay, as the latter gen- 

tleman phrase and Mr. Trotter. Bungay’s reader and liter- 
ary man of In less, at Dick’s Coir(*e-IIousc on the previous 
and entered at large into his views respecting the conduct 
of the ‘‘Pall Mall (iazette.” In a masterly manner he had 
pointed out what should be the sub-editorial arrangements of 
the paper : what should be the tvpc for the various articles : 
who should report the markets ; who the turf and ring ; wdio 
the Church intelligence ; and who the fashionable chit-chat. He 
was acquainted with gentlemen engaged in cultivating these 
various departments of knowledge, and in communicating them 
afterwards to the public — in fine, Jack Finucane was, as 
Shandon had said of him, and, as he proudly owned himself to 
be, one of the best sub-editors of a paper in London. He 
knew the weekly earnings pf every man connected with the 
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Press, and was up to a thousand dodges, or ingenious economic 
contrivances, by which money could bo saved to spirited ea))- 
Italists, who were going to set up a paper. He at once dazzled 
and mystified Mr. Bungay, who was slow of comprehension, 
by the rapidity of the calculations which lie exhibited on paper, 
as they sat in the box. And Bungay afterwai’ds owned to 
his subordinate Mr. Trotter, that that Irishman seemed a clever 
fellow. 

And now having succeeded in making this impression upon 
Mr. Bungay, the faithful fellow worked round to the point which 
he had very near at heart, viz., the lil)eration from prison of his 
admired friend and eliief. Captain Sliandon. He knew to a 
shilling the amount of the detainers whidi against the 

Captain at the porter’s lodge of the Fleet; and, indeed, pro- 
fessed to know all liis debts, though this was impossible, for no 
man in England, certainly not the Cai>tain liimself, was ac- 
quainted with them. He pointed out what Shandon’s engage- 
ments already were ; and how much better he would work if 
removed from confinement (though this Mr. Bungay denied, 
for, ‘‘ when the Captain’s locked up,” he said, '*• we are sure to 
find him at home ; whereas, wiieii b ’ 3011 can never catch 

hold of hiur’) ; finally, he so wor Bungay^s feelings, 

by describing Mrs. Sliandon pinii prison, and the 

child sickening there, that the pul)! eed to promise 

that, if Mrs. Sliandon would come i morning, he 

would see what could be done. And ending at this 

time with the second round of brandy- although Fin- 

ucane, who had four guineas in liis | Ad have dis- 
charged the tavern reckoning with delig ay said, No, 

sir, — this is 1113^ affair, sir, if you pica anies, take the 

bill, and eighteenpeiicc for 3Wirsclf,” and anded over the 

necessar}" funds to the waitin'. Thus it was i it Finucane, \vlu> 
went to bed at the Temple after tlie dinner at Dick’s, found 
himself actually with his week’s salary intact upon Saturday 
morning. 

He gave Mrs. Sliandon a wink so knowing and joyful, tliat 
that kind creature knew some good news was in store for her, 
and hastened to get her bonnet and shawl, when Fin asked if 
he might have the honor of taking her a walk, and giving her 
a little fresh air. And little Mar3' jumped for joy at the idea 
of this holiday, for Finucane never neglected to give her a toy, 
or to take her to a show, and brought newspaper orders in his 
pocket for all softs of London diversions to amuse the child. 
Indeed, he loved them with all his heart, and would cheerfully 
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have dashed out his rambling brains to do them, or his adored 
Captain, a service. 

‘‘ May I go, Charley? or shall I stay with you, for you’re 
poorly, dear, this morning? He’s got a headache, Mr. Finu* 
cane. He suffers from headaches, and I persuaded him to staj" 
in bed,” Mrs. Shandon said. 

“Go along with you, and Polly. Jack, tak^ care of ’em. 
Hand me over the Burton’s Anatomy, and leave me to my 
abominable devices,” Shandon said, with perfect good humor, 
lie was writing, and not unconimonly took his Greek and Latin 
quotations (of which he knew the use as a public writer) from 
that wonderful repertory of learning. 

So Fill gave liis arm to Mrs. Shandon, and Mary went 
skipping down the passages of the prison, and througli the 
gate into the free air. From Fleet Street to Paternoster Row 
is not very far. As the three reached Mr. Bungay’s shop, 
Mrs. Bungay was also entering at the private door, holding in 
her hand a paper parcel and a manuscript volume bound in red, 
and, indeed, containing an account of her transactions with the 
butcher in the neigliboring market. Mrs. Bungaj" was in a 
gorgeous shot silk dress, whi(‘h flamed with red and purple ; 
she wore a yellow shawl, and had red flowers inside her bonnet, 
and a brilliant light blue parasol. ]Mrs. Shandon was in an 
old black watered silk ; her bonnet had never seen very brilliant 
daj’s of prosperity any more than its owuier, but she could not 
help looking like a lady whatever her attire was. The two 
women curtsied to each other, each according to her fashion. 

“1 hope you’re pretty well. Mum?” said Mrs. Bunga}'. 

“ It’s a very fine day,” said Mrs. Shandon. 

“ Won’t you step in. Mum?” said Mrs. Bungay, looking so 
hard at the child as almost to frighten her. 

“I — I came about business with Mr. Bungay — I — I hope 
he’s pretty well?” said timid Mrs. Shandon. 

“If you go to see him in the counting-house, couldn’t you 
— couldn’t you leave j^our little gurl with me?” said Mrs. 
Bunga}^ in a deep voice, and with a tragic look, as she held 
out one finger towards the child. 

“ I want to stay with mamma,” cried little Mary^ burying 
her face in her mother’s dress. 

“ Go with this lady, Mary, my dear,” said the mother. 

“I’ll show you some pretty pictures,” said Mrs. Bungay, 
with the voice of an ogress, “ and some nice things besides ; 
look here ” — and opening her brown paper parcel, Mrs. Bungay 
displayed some choice svyeet biscuits, such as her Buuguy Igyed 
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after his wine. Little Mary followed after this attraction, the 
whole party entering at the private entrance, from which a side 
door led into Mr. Bungay’s commercial apartments. Here, 
however, as the child was about to part from her mother, het 
courage again failed her, and again she ran to the maternal 
petticoat ; upon which the kind and gentle Mrs. Shandon, 
seeing the look of disappointment in Mrs. Bungay’s face, good- 
naturedly said, “ If you will let me, I will come up too, and 
sit for a few minutes,” and so the tliroe females ascended the 
stairs together. A second biscuit charmed little Mary into 
perfect confidence, and in a minute or two she prattled awa^' 
without the least restraint. 

Faithful Finucane meanwhile found Mr. Bungay in a severer 
mood than he had been on the night previous, when two-thirds 
of a bottle of port, and two large glasses of brandy-and-water, 
had warmed his soul into enthiisiasin, and made him generous 
in his promises towards Captain Shandon. Ilis impetuous 
wife had rebuked him on his return home. She had ordered 
that he should give no relief to the Captain ; he was a good- 
for-nothing fellow, whom no money would help ; she disapproved 
of the plan of the ‘^Pall Mall Gazette,” and expected that 
Bungay would only lose his money in it as they were losing 
over the way (she always called her l.>rother’s establishment 
over the way,”) by the ‘‘ Whitehall Journal.” Let Shandon 
stop in prison and do his work ; it was the best place for him. 
In vain Finucane pleaded and promised and implored, for his 
friend Bungay had had an hour’s lecture in the morning and 
was inexorable. 

But what honest Jack failed to do below stairs in the count- 
ing-house, the pretty faces and manners of the mother and 
child were effecting in the drawing-room, where they were 
melting the fierce but really soft Mrs. Bungay. There was 
an artless sweetness in Mrs. Shandon’s voice, and a winning 
frankness of manner, which made most people fond of her, arul 
pity her : and taking courage by the rugged kindness with which 
her hostess received her, the Captain’s lady told her story, and 
described her husband’s goodness and virtues, and her child’s 
failing health (she was obliged to part with two of them, she 
said, and send them to school, for she could not have them in 
that horrid place) — that Mrs. Bungay, though as grim as 
Lady Macbeth, melted under the influence of the simple tale, 
and said she would go down and speak to Bungay. Now in 
this household to speak was to command, with Mrs. Bungay ; 
and with Bungay, to hear was to obey. 
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It was just when poor Finucane was in despair about his 
negotiation, that the majestic Mrs. Bungay descended upon 
her spouse, politel}' requested Mr. Finucane to step up to his 
friends in her drawing-room, w’hile she held a few minutes’ 
conversation with Mr. B., and when the pair were alone the 
publisher’s better half informed him of her intentions towards 
the (Japtain’s lad 3 \ 

What’s in the wind now, my dear?” Maecenas asked, sur- 
prised at his wife’s altered tone. ‘‘You wouldn’t hear of my 
doing anything for tlui Captain this morning : I wonder what 
has been a changing of you.” 

“ Tlie Capting is an Irishman,” Mrs. Bungay replied ; “ and 
those Irish I have always said 1 couldn’t abide. But his wdfe 
is a lady, as an}’ one can see ; and a good woman, and a clergj'- 
man’s daughter, and a West of England woman, B., which 1 
am myself, by my mother’s side — and, O Marmaduke, didn’t 
you remark her little gurl ? ” 

Vos, Mrs. B. , 1 saw the little girl.” 

And didn’t you see how like she was to our angel, Bessy, 
Mr. B. ?” — and Mrs. Bungay’s thoughts flew back to a period 
eighteen years back, when Bacon and Bungay had just set up 
in business as small booksellers in a country town, and when 
she had had a child, named Bess}’, something like the little 
Mary who had Just moved her compassion. 

“Well, well, niv dear,” ]\Ir. Bungay said, seeing the little 
eyes of his wife begin to tw inkle and grow red ; “ the Captain 
ain’t in fur much. There’s only a hundred and thirty pound 
against him. Half the money will take him out of the Fleet, 
Finucane says, and we’ll pay him half salaries till he has made 
the account square. When the little ’un said, ‘ Why don’t you 
take Par out of pizn ? ’ I did feel it, Elizabeth, upon my honor 
I did, now.” And the upshot of this conversation was, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bungay both ascended to the drawing-room, and 
Mr. Bungay made a heavy and clumsy speech, in which he 
announced to Mrs. Shandon, that, hearing sixty-five pounds 
would set her husband free, he was ready to advance that sum 
of money, deducting it from the Captain’s salary, and that he 
would give it to her on condition that she would personally 
settle with the creditors regarding her husband’s liberation. 

I think this was the happiest day that Mrs. Shandon and 
Mr. Finucane had had for a long time. “Bedad, Bungay, 
you’re a trump!” roared out Fin, in an overpowering brogue 
and emotion. “ Give us your fist, old boy ; and won’t we send 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ up to ten thousand a w eek, that’s all ! ’* 
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and he" Jumped around the room, and tossed up little Mary, 
with a hundred frantic antics. 

If I could drive 3 011 an3’where in in3" carriage, Mrs. Shan- 
don — Fm sure it’s quite at 3dir service,” Mrs. Bungaj" said, 
looking out at a one-horsed vehicle which had just driven up, and 
In which this lad}' took the air considerabl}' — and the two ladies, 
with little Mary between them (whose tiny hand Moeccnas’s wile 
kept fixed in her great grasp), wdth the delighted Mr. Finucane 
on the back scat, drove away from Paternoster Row, as the 
owner pf the vehicle threw' triunipliant glances at the opposite 
windows at Bacon’s. 

“ It won’t do tlic Captain any good,” thonglil Bunga}', going 
back to his desk and accounts, but Mrs. B. becomes reglar 
upset when she thinks about her mislbrtune. The child would 
have been of age yesterday, if slu'M liv(*d. Bessy told me 
so;” and he w'ondered how women did remember things. 

We are happy to say that Mrs. Shandoii sped with very 
good success upon her errand. She who had had to mollily 
creditors w'hen she had no money at all. and onl}' tears and en- 
treaties wherewith to soothe them, found no difficulty in making 
them relent b}' means of a bribe of ten shillings in the pound ; 
and the next Sunday was the last, for some time at least, which 
the Captain spent in prison. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

▲ DINNER IN THE ROW. 

Upon the appointed day our two friends made their appear- 
ance at Mr. Bungay’s door in Paternoster Row ; not the pub- 
lic entrance through which booksellers’ boys issued with their 
sacks full of Bungay’s volumes, and around which timid aspi- 
rants lingered w'ith their virgin manuscripts read}^ for sale to 
Sultan Bunga}', but at the private door of the house, whence the 
splendid Mrs. Bunga3',w'0iild come forth to stej) into her chaise 
and take her drive, settling herself on the cushions, and east- 
ing looks of defiance at Mrs. Bacon’s opposite windows — at 
Mrs. Bacon, who was as yet a chaiselcss woman. 

On such occasions, when ver}" much wroth at her sister-in- 
law^s splendor, Mrs. Bacon would fling up the sash of her draw- 
ing-room window, and look out with her four children at the 
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chaise, as txiUeh as to sa}', “ Look at these four darlings, Flom 
Bungaj’’ ! This is why 1 can’t drive in my carriage ; you would 
give a coach and four to have the same reason.” And it was 
with these arrows out of lier quiver that Emma Bacon shot 
Flora Bungay as she sat in her chariot envious and childless. 

As Pen and Warrington came to Bungay’s door, a cayinage 
and a cab drove up to Bacon’s. Old Dr. Slocum descended 
heavilj^ from the first ; llic Doctor’s e(j[uipage was as ponderous 
as his style, but both had a fine sonorous effect upon the pub- 
lishers in the Row. A couple of dazzling white waistcoats 
stopped out of tlui cab. 

Warrington laughed. You see Bacon has his dinner-party 
too. That is Dr. *Slocum, author of ‘ Memoirs of the Poison-* 
ers.’ You would hardly have recognized our friend Hoolan in 
that gallant white waistcoat. Doolan is one of Bungay’s men* 
und, faith, here he conics.” Indeed Messrs. Iloolan and Doolan 
had come from the Strand in the same cab, tossing up by the 
way which should pay the shilling; and Mr. D. stepped from 
the other side of the way, arrayed in black, with a large pair of 
white gloves w^hich were spread out on his hands, and w'hich 
the owner could not help regarding with pk'asnre. 

The house porter in an (‘vening coat, and gentlemen with 
gloves as large as Doolan’s, but of the fuinoiis Berlin w^b, 
were on the passage of Mr. Bungay’s liouse to receive the 
guests’ hats and coats, and bawl tlieiv names up the stair. 
Some of the latter had arrived wlnm the three new visitors 
made their appearance ; but there was only Mrs. Buiiga}^ in 
red satin and a turban, to represent her own charming sex. 
She made curtsies to each new-eoiner as luj entered the drawing- 
room, but lier mind was evidently preoeeiipied by extraneous 
thoughts. I'he fact is, Mrs. Bacon’s dinner-party was disturb- 
ing her, and as soon as she had reeeivc'd each individual of her 
own company, Flora Bungay Hew back to the embrasure of the 
window^ wOicnce she could rake tlie carriages of Emma Bacon’s 
friends as they came rattling up the Row. The sight of Dr. 
Slocum’s large carriage, with the gaunt job-horses, cruslied 
Flora : none but hack cabs had driven up to her own door on 
that da 5 \ 

They were all literary gentlemen, though unknown as yet to 
Pen. There was Mr. Bole, tlie real editor of tlie magazine, ot 
which Mr. Wagg was the nominal chief; Mr. Trotter, who, 
from having broke out on the world as a poet of a ti*agic and 
saicidal cast, had now subsided into one of Mr. Bungay’s back 
shops as reader for that geulleman ; and Captain !Suuiph| 911 
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ex-beau still about town, and related in some indistiiiet manner 
to Literature and the Peerage. He was said to have written a 
book once, to have been a friend of Lord Byron, to be related 
to Lord Sumphington ; in fact, anecdotes ol’ Byron formed his 
staple, and he seldom spoke but with the name of that poet or 
some of his contemporaries in his mouth, as thus : “I remem- 
ber poor Shelley at school being sent up for good for a copy of 
verses, every line of which I wrote, 1)3’ Jove ; ’’ or, “ I recollect, 
when I was at Missolonghi with Byron, offering to bet Gamba,” 
and so forth. This gentleman. Pen remarked, was listened to 
with great attention by Mrs. Bungay; his anecdotes of the 
aristocrac3', of which lie was a middle-aged numiber, deliglited 
the publisher’s lady ; and he was almost a greater man than the 
great Mr. AVagg himself in her eyes. Had he but come in his 
own carriage, Mrs. Bunga}’ would liavc made her Bungay pur- 
chase any given volumes from his pen. 

Mr. Bungay went about to his gu(\sts as they arrived, and 
did the honors of his liouse with much cordiality. ‘‘ How are 
you, sir? Fine day, sir. Glad to see 3011 year, sir. Flora, 
my love, let me ave the honor of intiodiicing JNIr. AVarrington 
to 3’ou. Mr. AV^arrington, Mrs. Bunga3’ ; Pendennis, Mrs. 
Bungay. Hope you’ve brought good appetites with you, gen- 
tlemen. Foil, Doolan, I know ave, for yoifve always ad a 
deuce of a twist.” 

“ Lor, Bungay ! ” said Mrs. Bungay. 

‘‘Faith, a man must be hard to please, Bungay’, who can’t 
eat a good dinner in t/a\s house,” Doolan said, and he winked 
and stroked his lean chops with his laig(* gloves ; and made ap- 
peals of friendship to Mrs. Bungay, wliieh that honest woman 
refused with scorn from the timhl man. “Slie couldn’t abkh* 
that Doolan,” she said in confidence to lu*r friends. Indeed, all 
his flatteries failed to win lier. 

As they talked. Mrs. Bungay surv(^3ing mankind from her 
window, a magnificent vision of an enormous gra3’ cal)-hors(^ 
appeared, and neared rapidly. A ))air of white*, reins, held by 
small white gloves, were visible behind it ; a face pale, but richly 
<lecorated with a chin-tuft, the h(*ad of an oxignoiis groom bob- 
bing over the cab-head — these bright things were revealed to 
the delighted Mrs. Bungay. “The Honorable Percy Popjoy’s 
quite punctual, I declare,” slie said, and sailed to the door to 
be in waiting at the nobleman’s arrival. 

“ It’s Percy Popjoy,” said Pen, looking out of window, and 
seeing an individual, in extremely lacquered boots, descend 
from the swinging cab : and, in fact, it was that young noble- 
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man — Lord Falconet’s eldest son, as we all ver5^ well know, 
who was come to dine with the publisher — his publisher of the 
Row. 

‘‘ He was my fag at Eton,” Warrington said. “ I ought to 
have licked him a little more.” lie and Pen had had some 
bouts at the Oxbridge Union debates, in which Pen had had 
;er3 much the better of Pcrc}’: avIio presently appeared, with 
liis hat under his arm, and a look of indescribable good humor 
and fatuit}^ in his round dimpled lace, upon which Nature had 
burst out with a chin-tuft, but, (exhausted with the elfort, had 
left the rest of the countenancci bare of hair. 

The temporary groom of the chamber's bawled out, “The 
Honorable Pei(\v Popjoy,” much to that gentleman’s discom- 
posure at hearing his titles announced. 

What did llic man want to take away my hat for, Bun- 
gajr?” he asked of the publisher. “ Can’t do without mj” hat 
— want it to make my bow to Mrs. Bungay. How well j^ou 
look, Mrs. Bungay, to-day. Haven’t seen your carnage in the 
Park: why haven’t you been there? I missed 3^011; indeed, I 
did.” 

“ I’m afraid you’re a sad quiz,” said Mrs. Bungaj'. 

“Quiz! Never made a joke in my — hullo! who’s here? 
How d’ye do, Pendennis? How d’ye do, Warrington? These 
arc old friends of mine, Mrs. Bungay. 1 say, how the doose 
did you come here?” he asked of the two young men, turning 
his lacquered heels upon INIrs. Bungay, who respected her hus- 
band’s two young guests, now that slie found they’ were intimate 
with a lord’s scm. 

“ What ! do theij know him?” she asked rapidly of Mr. B. 

“High fellers, I tell you — the young one related to all the 
nobility,” said the publisher; and both ran forward, smiling 
and bowing, to greet almost as great personages as the 3'oung 
lord — no less characters, indeed, than the great Mr. Wenham 
and the great Mr. Wagg, who were now announced. 

Mr. SVenham entered, wearing the usual demure look and 
stealthy smile with which he commonly surve3X'd the tips of his 
neat little shining boots, and whic h ho but seldom brought to 
bear upon the person who addressed him. AVagg’s white waist- 
coat, spread out, on the contrary, with profuse brillianc3’ ; his 
burly, red face shone resplendent over it, lighted up with the 
thoughts of good Jokes and a good dinner. He liked to make 
his entree into a drawing-room with a laugh, and, when he went 
away at night, to leave a joke exploding behind him. No per- 
sonal calamities or distresses (of which that humorist had his 
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share in common with tlie unjocular part of mankind) could al* 
together keep his humor down. Whatever his griefs might be, 
the thought of a dinner rallied his great soul ; and when he saw 
a lord, he saluted him with a pun. 

Wenham went up, then, with a smug smile and whisper, to 
Mrs. Bungay, and looked at her from under his eyes, and showed 
her the tips of his shoos. Waggsaid she looked charming, and 
pushed on straight at the young nobleman, whom he called Pop ; 
and to whom he instantly related a funny story, seasoned with 
what the French call gros seL He was delighted to see Pen, 
too. and shook hands with him, and slapped liiin on the back 
cordial!}' ; for he w'as full of spirits and good humor. And he 
talked in a loud A’oice about their last t)lace and occasion of 
meeting at Baymouth ; and asked how their friends of Clavering 
Park were, and whether Sir PYancis was not coming to J^ondon 
for the season ; and whether Pen had been to see Lady Rock- 
minster, w^ho had arrived — fine old lady. Lady Rockminstcr ! 
These remarks Wagg made not for Pen’s car so much as for the 
edification of the company, w'honi he was glad to inform that lu*. 
paid visits to gentlemen’s country-seats, and was on intimate 
terms with the nobility. 

Wenham also shook hands with our young friend — all of 
w^hich scenes Mrs. Bungay remarked with respe(;tl‘ul pleasure', 
and communicated her ideas to Bungay, afti'rwards, regarding 
the importance of Mr. l\'ndennis — ideas by which Pen profited 
mucli more than lie was awan'. 

Pen, who had read, and ratluu* admired some of her works 
(and expected to find in Miss Bunion a person somowJiat resc'in- 
blingher own description of herself in the Passion-Flowers,’* 
in which she stated that lu’r 3’outh resembled — 

“ A violet, slirinkinp: meanly 
Wlieii blows tlic March wind keenly ; 

A tiinid fawn, on wild-wood lawn, 

Where oak-boughs rustle greenly, — 

and that her maturer beauty was something very different, cer- 
tainly, to the artless loveliness of her prime, but still exceedingly 
captivating and striking), beheld, rather to his surprise and 
amusement, a large and bony woman in a crumpled satin drc'ss, 
who came creaking into the room with a step as heav}' as a 
grenadier’s. Wagg instantly nolctl the straw wdiich she brought 
in at tlie rumpled skirt of her dress, and would have stoope(i to 
pick it up, but Miss Bunion disarmed all criticism b}^ observing 
this ornament herself, and, putting down her own large foot upon 
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it, so as to separate it from her robe, she stopped and picked 
up the straw, sa3"ing to Mrs. Bungajs that she was very sorry 
to be a little late, but that the omnibus was very slow and what 
a comfort it was to get a ride all the wa^’ from Brompton for 
sixpence. Nobody’ laughed at the poetess’s speech, it was 
uttered so simph-. Indeed, the worthy woman had not the 
least jiotion of being ashamed of an action incidental upon her 
poverty. 

“Is that ‘Passion-Flowers?’” Pen said to Wenham, bj’ 
whom he w'as standing. “ Wh}', her picture in the volume 
represents her as a ver^^ well-looking 3'oiing woman.” * 

‘'You know passion-flowers, like all others, will run to 
seed,” Wenham said; “Miss Bunion’s portrait was probably 
painted some years ago.” 

“Well, I like her for not being ashamed of her poverty.” 

“ So do I,’* said Mr. Wenham, who would have starved 
rather than have r ome to dinner in an omnibus ; “ but I don’t 
think that she need flourish the straw about, do 3'ou, Mr. Pen- 
dennis? M3' dear Miss Bunion, how do 3011 do? I was in a 
great lady’s drawing-room this morning, and ever3"body was 
charmed with 3'our new volume. Those lines on the christening 
of Lady Fann3' Fantail brought tears into the Duchess’s eyes. 
1 said that 1 thought I should have the pleasure of meeting you 
to-day, and she begged me to thank you, and say how greatly 
she was pleased.” 

This history, told in a bland, smiling manner, of a Duchess 
whom Wenham had met that verv morning, too, quite put poor 
Wagg’s dowager and baronet out of court, and placed Wen- 
ham beyond Wagg as a man of fashion. Wenham kept this 
inestimable advantage, and having the conversation to himself, 
ran on with a number of anecdotes regarding the anstocrac5*. 
Tie tried to bring Mr. Popjo3' into the conversation by making 
appeals to him, and saying, “I was telling 3'our father this 
morning,” or, “ I think 3'ou were present at W. house the 
other night when the Duke said so and so,” but Mr. Popjoy 
would not gratify him b3' joining in the talk, preferring to fall 
back into the window recess with Mrs. Bunga3', and watch 
the cabs that drove up to the opposite door. At least, if 
he would not talk, the hostess hoped that those odious Ba- 
cons would see how she had secured the noble Perc}’ Popjoy 
for her part3\ 

And now the bell of Saint Paul’s tolled half an hour later 
than that for which Mr. Bungay had invited his party, and U 
was complete with the exception of two guests, who at last 
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made their appearance, and in whom Pen was pleased to recog- 
nize Captain and Mrs. Shandon. 

When these two had made their greetings to the master and 
mistress of the house, and exchanged nods of more or less 
recognition with most of the people present, Pen and Warring- 
ton went up and shook hands very warmly with Mrs. Shandon, 
who, peiiuii)s, was ailected to meet them, and think where it 
was she had seen tluMu but a few days before. Shandon was 
Inushed up, and looked pretty smart, in a red velvet waistcoat, 
and a frill, into which his wife had stuck her best brooch. In 
spite of iftrs. Bungay’s kindness, perhaps in consequence of it, 
Mrs. Shandon felt great tiuTor and timidity in approaching her : 
indeed, slie was more awful than ever in her red satin and bird 
of paradise, and it was not until she had asked in her great 
voice about the d(‘ar little gurl, that the latter was somewhat 
encouraged, and ventured to s[)eak. 

Nice-looking woman,” Popjoy whispered to Warrington. 

Do introduce me toCa[)tain Shandon, Warrington. Pm told 
he’s a tremendous clever fellow ; and, clammy, I adore intellect, 
by Jove I do ! ” This was the truth : Heaven had not endowed 
young Mr. Popjoy with much intellect of his own, but had 
given him a generous faculty for admiring, if not for appre- 
ciating, the intellect of others. ^‘And introduce me to Miss 
Bunion. I’m told she’s vc^ry cjlever too. She’s nun to look at, 
certainly, but that don’t matter. Dammy, I consider myself a 
literary man, and I wish to know all the clever fellows.” So 
Mr. Popjoy and Mr. Shandon had the j)leasuvo of becoming 
acquaintcnl with one another ; and now the doors of the adjoin- 
ing dining-room being flung optm, the ])nrty entered and took 
their seats at talfle. Pen found himself next to Miss Bunion 
on one sidc^, and to Mr. Wagg — the truth is, Wagg fled 
alarmed from the vacant place by the poetess, and Pen was 
compelled to take it. 

The gifted being did lujt talk much during dinner, but Pen 
remai’ked that slie at(‘, with a vast appetit(‘. and never refus(‘d 
any of the siipi)lic‘s of wine which w^ere olfered to her b^' the 
butler. Indeed, IMiss Bunion having considered Mr. Pon- 
dennis for a minute, who gave himself rather grand airs, and 
w'ho was attired in an extremely fashionable style, with his 
very best chains, shirt-studs, and cambric fronts, he W'as set 
down and not without reason, as a prig by the poetess; who 
thought it was much better to attend to her dinner than t(i 
take any notice of him. She told him as much in after da3's 
with her usual candor. I took you for one of tlui little May- 
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fair dandies/' she said to Pen. You looked as solemn as a 
little undertaker ; and as I dislilted, beyond measure, the odious 
creature who was on the other side of me, I thought it was best 
to eat my dinner and hold my tongue.” 

And you did both very well, my dear Miss Bunion,” Pen 
said with a laugh. 

Well, so 1 do, butl intend to talk to you the next time a 
great deal : for you arc neither so solemn, nor so stupid, nor 
so pert as you look.” 

‘‘Ah, Miss Bunion, how I pine for that ‘ nejd; time' to 
come,” Pen said, with an air of comical gallantry r — But we 
must return to the day, and the dinner at Paternoster Row. 

Tlie repast was of the richest description — What I call of 
the florid (Jlothic style,” Wagg whispered to Pen, who sat be- 
side the humorist, in his side-wing voice. The men in creaking 
shoes and Berlin gloves were numerous and solemn, carrying 
on rapid conversations behind the guests, as the}" moved to 
and fro with the dishes. Doolan called out, “ Waither,” to one 
of them, and blushed when he thought of his blunder. Mrs. 
Bungay's own footboy was lost amidst those large and black- 
coated attendants. 

Look at that very bow-windowed man,” Wagg said. He’s 
an undertaker in Atucu Corner, and attends funerals and din- 
ners. Cold meat and hot, don’t you perceive? He’s the sham 
butler here, and I observe, my dear Air. Pendennis, as you will 
through life, that wherever there is a sham butler at a London 
dinner there is sham wine — this sherry is fllthy. Bungay, my 
boy, where did you get this delicious brown sherry ? ” 

“ Fill glad you like it, Mr. Wagg ; glass with you,” said the 
publisher. “It’s some I got from Akhninan Benning’s store, 
and gave a good figure for it, 1 can tell you. Air. Pendennis, 
will you join us? Your ’ealth, gentlemen.” 

“ The old rogue, where does he ex|)ect to go to? It came 
from the public-house,” Wagg said. *’• It requires two men to 
cany off that sherry, ’tis so uncommonly strong. I wish I had 
a bottle of old Steyne’s wine here, Pendennis ; your uncle and 
I have had many a one. He sends it about to people where 
he is in the habit of dining. I remember at poor Rawdon 
Crawley’s, Sir Pitt Crawley’s brother — he was Governor o( 
Coventry Island — Stcyne’s chef always came in the morning, 
and the butler arrived with the champagne from Gaunt House, 
in the ice-pails ready.” 

“ How good this is ! ” said Popjoy, good-naturedly* “ You 
must have a cordon bleu in your kitchen.” 
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“O yes,” Mrs. Bungay said, thinking he spoke of a jack- 
chain very like!}’. 

I mean a French chef,” said the polite guest. 

O 3’es, 5"our lordship,” again said the lady. 

‘‘Does your artist say he’s a Frenchman, Mrs. B?” called 
out Wagg. 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know,” answered the publisher’s 
lady. 

“ Because, if he does, he’s a quizzin yer"' cried Mr. Wagg ; 
but nobody saw the piln, which disconcerted somewhat the 
bashful punster, “The dinner is from Griggs’ in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard; so is Bacon’s,” he whispered Pen. “Bungay 
writes to give half a crown a head more than Bacon, — so does 
Bacon. They would poison each other’s ices if thej' could get 
near them ; and as for the made-dishes — they are poison. 
I'his — hum — ha — i\\\^ Brimborlon ala Sh'igne is delicious, 
Mrs. B.” he said, helping himself to a dish which the under- 
taker handed to him. 

“Well, I’m glad you like it.” Mrs. Bungay answered, 
blushing, and not knowing whether the name of the dish was 
actually that which Wagg gave to it, but dimly conscious that 
that individual was quizzing her. Accordingly she hated Mr. 
Wagg with female ardoi* : and would have deposed him from 
his command over Mr. Bungay’s periodical, but that his name 
was great in the trade, and his reputation in the land consid- 
erable. 

By the displa(?ement of persons, Warrington had found him- 
self on the right hand of Mrs. Shandon, who sat in plain black 
silk and faded ornaments by the side of the florid publisher. 
The sad smile of the lady moved his rough heart to pity. No- 
body seemed to interest himself about her : she sat looking at 
her husband, who himself seemed rather abashed in the pres- 
ence of some of the company. Wenham and Wagg both knew 
him and his circumstances. He had worked with the latter, 
and was immeasurably his superior in wit, genius, and acquire- 
ments ; but Wagg’s star was brilliant in the world, and poor 
Shandon was unknown there. He could not speak before the 
noisy talk of the coarser and more successful man ; but drank 
his wine in silence, and as much of it as the people would give 
him. He was under surveillance. Bunga}" had warned the un- 
dertaker not to fill the Captain’s glass too often or too full. It 
was a melancholy precaution that, and the more melancholy 
that it was necessary. Mrs. Shandon, too, cast alarmed glances 
across the table to see that her husband did not exceed* 
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Abashed b}' thc failure of his first pnn, for he was impudent 
and easily disconcerted, Wag" kept his conversation pretty 
much to Pen during the rest of dinner, and of course chiefly 
spoke about their neighbors. “ This is one of Bungay’s grand 
field-days,” he said. “We are all Bungavians here. — Did 
you read Popjoy’s novel ? It was an old magazine story written 
by poor Buzzard years ago, and forgotten here until Mr. Trot- 
ter (that is Trotter with the large shirt-collar) fished it out an<l 
bethought him that it was applicable to the late elopement ; so 
Bob wrote a few chapters apropos — Popjoy permitted the use, 
of his name, and I dare say supplied a page here apd there — 
and ‘Desperation, or the Fugitive DuchesV made its appear- 
ance. The great fun is to examine l\>pjoy about his own work, 
of which he doesn’t know a word. — I say, I’opjoy, what a 
capital passage that is in Volume Three, — where the Cardinal 
in disguise, after being converteil l)y the Bishop of London, 
proposes marriage to the Duchess’s daugliter.” 

“ Glad you like it,” Popjoy answered ; “ it’s a favorite bit 
of mj' own.” 

“There’s no such thing in the whole book,” whispered Wagg 
to Pen. Invented it myself, (iad ! it wouldn’t be a bad 
plot for a high-churcli novel.” 

“I remember poor Byron, llobhoiise, Trelawncy, and my- 
self, dining with Cardinal Me/.zoealdo, at Rome,” Captain 
Sumph began, “ and we had some Orvieto wine for dinner, 
which Byron liked very much. And I remember how the Car- 
dinal regretted that he wa.s a single man. We went to Civita 
Vecchia two da^’S atierwards, where B3'ron’s yacht was — and, 
by Jove, the Cardinal died within three weeks ; and Byron was 
very sorry, for he rather liked him.” 

“ A devilish interesting story, Sumph, indeed,” Wagg said. 

“ Yon should publish some of those stories. Captain Sumph. 
30U rcall}" should. Such a volume would make our friend 
Bungay’s fortune,” Shandon said. 

“ Why don’t you ask Sumph to publish ’em in your new 
paper — the what-d’-ye-call-’em — ha}', Shandon,” bawled out 
Wag*. 

“Why don’t you ask him to publish ’em in your old maga- 
zine, the Thingumbob?” Shandon replied. 

“ Is there going to be a new paper?” asked Wenham, who 
knew perfectly well ; but was ashamed of his connection with 
the press. 

“ Bungay going to bring out a paper?” cried Popjoy, tybo, 
on the contrary, was proud of his literary reputation^ and kc- 
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quaintanccs. ‘‘You must employ me. Mrs. Bungay, use 
your influence witli him, and make him cmplo}’ me. Prose or 
verse — what shall it be? Novels, poems, travels, or leading 
articles, begad. Anything or everything — only let Bunga\' 
pay me, ami I*m read}' — I am now, my dear Mrs. Bungay, 
begad now.’’ 

“It’s to be called the ‘Small Beer Chronicle,’” growded 
Wagg, “and little Popjoy is to be engaged for the infantine 
department.” 

It is to bo called the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ sir, and we shall 
be very happy to have you with us,” Shandon said. 

“ ‘ PaU Mall Gazette ’ — why ‘ Pail Mall Gazette ’ ? ” asked 
Wagg. 

Because the editor was born at Dublin, the sub-editor at 
Cork, because tlic ])r()j)rietor lives in l^itoriioster Bow, and the 
paper is published in Catherine Street, Strand. Won’t that 
reason suflice you, Wagg?” Shandon said; he w'as getting 
rather angry. “ Everything must have a name. My dog 
Ponto has got a name. You’ve got a name, and a name which 
you deserve, more or less, bedad. Why d’ye grudge the name 
to our paper?” 

“ By any other name it would snudl as sweet,” said Wagg. 

“ I’ll have ye reimunber its nanus’s not what-d’-ye-call-’em, 
Mr. Wagg,” said Shandon, “You know its name well 
enough, and — and you know mine.” 

“ And I know your addi-ess, too,” said Wagg, but this was 
spoken in an undertone, and the good-naturi‘d Irishman was 
appeased almost in an instant after his ebullition of spleen, and 
asked Wagg to drink wine with him in a friendly voice. 

When the ladies retired from the table, the talk grew louder 
still; and presently AVeiiham, in a courtly speech, proposed 
that everybody should diink to the health of the new Journal, 
eulogizing highly the talents, wit, and learning, of its editor. 
Captain Shandon. It was his maxim never to lose the support 
of a newspaper man, and in the course of that evening, he wont 
round and saluted every literary gentleman present with a privy 
compliment sj^ecially addressed to him ; informing this one 
how great an impression had been made in Downing Street by 
his last article, and telling that one how profoundly his good 
ftiend, the Duke of So and So, had been struck by the ability 
of the late numbers. 

The evening came to a close, and in spite of all the precau- 
tions to the contrary, poor Shandon reeled in his walk, and 
went home to his new lodgings, with his faithful wife by bis 
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side, and the cabman on his box jeering at him. Wenham had 
a chariot of his own, which he put at Popjo3’^s service ; and the 
timid Miss Bunion seeing Mr. Wagg, who was her neighbor, 
about to depart, insisted upon a seat in his carriage, much to 
that gentleman’s discomfiture. 

Pen and Warrington walked home together in the moon^ 
light. “And now,” Warrington said, “that j^ou have seen 
the men of letters, tell me, was I iar wrong in sa\ ing that there 
arc thousands of people in this town, who don’t write books, 
who are, to the full, as clever and intellectual as people who 
du?” 

Pen was forced to confess that the literary personages with 
whom he had become acquainted had not said much, in the 
course of the night’s conversation, that was worthy to be re* 
inembered or quoted. In fact, not one word about literature 
had been said during the whole course of the night : — and it 
7 na 3 ^ be whispered to those uninitiated people wdio are anxious 
to know the habits and make the acquaintance of men of letters, 
that there are no race of people who talk about books, or peir 
haps, who read books, so little as literary men. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE “tall MAEL GAZETTE.” 

CoNSiDEKABLE succcss at first attended the new journal. It 
was generally stated that an influential political party supported 
the paper ; and great names were cited amongst the contrib- 
utors to its columns. Was there an3 foundation for these 
rumors? Wo are not at libcrt3" to say whether they were well 
or ill founded ; but this much we may divulge, that an article 
upon foreign policy, which was generally attributed to a noble 
.Lord, whose connection with the Foreign Office is very well 
known, was in realit\" composed b3' Captain Shandon, in the 
parlor of the Bear and Staff public-house near Whitehall Stairs, 
W’hither the printer’s bo3^ had tracked him, and where a literaiy 
ally of his, Mr. Bludycr, had a temporary residence ; ' and that 
a scries of papers on finance questions, which were univeraally 
supposed to be written by a great Statesman of the House of 
Commons, were in reality composed by Mr. George Warring- 
ton of the Upper Temple. 
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That there may have been some dealings between the Pall 
Mall Gazette” and this influential party, is very possible. 
Percy Popjoy (whose father, Lord Falconet, was a member of 
the party) might be seen not iinfrequcntly ascending the stairs 
to Warrington’s chambers ; and some information appeared in 
the paper which gave it a character, and could only be gol 
from very peculiar sources. Several poems, feeble in thought, 
but loud and vigorous in expression, appeared in the ‘‘ Pail 
Mall Gazette,” with the signature of ‘‘ P. P.” ; and it must be 
owned that his novel was praised in the new journal in a veiy 
outrageous manner. 

In the political department of the paper Mr. Pen did not 
take any share ; but he was a most active literary contributor. 
The “ Pall Mall Gazette” had its ollices, as we have heard, in 
Catherine Street, in the Strand, and hither I*en often came 
with his manuscripts in his pocket, and with a great deal of 
bustle and pleasure ; such as a man feels at the outset of his 
literary career, when to see himself in print is still a novel sen- 
sation, and he j^et pleases himself to think that his writings are 
creating some noise in the world. 

Here it was that Mr. Jack Finucane, the sub-editor, com- 
piled with paste and scissors the journal of which he was super- 
visor. With an eagh? eye he sitanned all tlie paragraphs of ah 
the newspapers which had anything to do witli the world of 
fashion over which he presided. lie didn’t let a d(‘ath or a 
dinner-party of the aristocracy pass without having the event 
recorded in the columns of his journal ; and from the most 
recondite provincial prints, and distant Scotch and Irish news- 
papers, he fished out astonishing paragraphs and intelligence 
regarding the upper classes of society. It was a grand, nay, a 
touching sight, for a philosopher, to see Jack Finucane, Esquire, 
with a plate of meat from the cookshop, and a glass of porter 
from the public-house, for his meal, recounting the feasts of 
the great, as if he had been present at them ; and in tattered 
trousers and dingy shirt-sleeves, cheerfully describing and ar- 
ranging the most brilliant fetes of tlie world of foshion. The 
incongruitj' of Finucane’s avocation, and his manners and ap- 
pearance, amused his new friend Pen. Since he left his own 
native village, where his rank probably w'as not very lofty. 
Jack liad seldom seen any society but siK.'h as used the parlor 
of the taverns which he frequented, whereas from his writing 
you would have supposed that he dined with ambassadors, and 
that his common lounge was the bow-window of White’s. Er- 
rors of description, it is time, occasionally slipped from his pen ; 
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but the ‘‘BalUnafad Sentinel/’ of which he was own corre- 
spondent, suflered by these, not the ‘‘Pall Mall Gazette,” in 
which Jack was not permitted to write much, his London chiefo 
thinking that the scissors and the paste were better wielded by 
him than the pen. 

Pen took a great deal of pains with the writing of his re^ 
views, and having a pretty fair share of desultory reading, 
acquired in the early years of his life, an eager fancy and a 
keen sense of fun, his articles pleased his chief and the public, 
and he was proud to tliink that he deserved the money which 
he carried. We may be sure that the ‘^Pall Mall Gazette” 
was taken in regularly at Fairoaks, and read with delight by 
the two ladies there. It was recidved at Clavering Park, too, 
where we know there was a 3’oung lady of great literary tastes ; 
and old Doctor Portman himself, to whom the widow sent her 
paper after she had got her son’s articles by heart, signified his 
approval of Pen’^^ productions, saying that the lad had spirit, 
taste, and fancy, and wrote, if not like a scholar, at any rate 
like a gentleman. 

And what w^as the astonishment and delight of our friend 
Major Pendennis, on walking into one of his clubs, the Regent, 
wdiere Wenham, Lord Falconet, and some other gentlemen of 
good reputation and fashion wore assembled, to hoar them one 
day talking over a number of tlie Pall Mall Gazette,” and of 
an article which appeared in its columns, making some bitter 
fun of a book recently publislied b}’ the wife of a celebrated 
member of the opposition part}’. The book in question was a 
Hook of Travels in Spain and Italy, by the Countess of Muff- 
borough, in which it was diflieult to say which was the most 
wonderful, the French or the English, in which languages her 
ladyship wrote indiff'ercntly, and upon the blunders of which 
tlie critic pounced with delighted mischief. The critic was no 
other than Pen : he jumped and danced round about his subject 
with the greatest jocularitj' and high spirits : he showed up the 
noble lady’s faults with admirable mock gravit}' and decorum, 
liiere was not a word in the article which was not polite and 
gentleman-like ; and the unfortunate subject of the criticism 
was scarified and laughed at during the operation. Wenliam’s 
bilious countenance was puckered up with malign pleasure 
as he read the critique. Lady Muffborough had not asked 
him to her parties during the last year. Lord Falconet gig- 
gled and laughed witli all his heart; Lord Muff'borough and 
he had been rivals ever since the}- began life ; and these com- 
plimented Major Pendennis, who until now had scarcely paid 
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any attention to some hints which his Fairoaks correspondence 
tiirew out of ‘‘ dear Arthur’s constant and severe literary occu- 
pations, which I fear may undermine the poor boy’s health,” 
and had thought any notice of Mr. Pen and his newspaper con- 
nections quite below his dignity as a Major and a gentleman. 

But when the oracular Wenham praised the boy’s produc- 
tion ; when Lord Falconet, who had had the news from Percy 
Po^oy, approved of the genius of young Pen ; when the great 
Lord Steyne himself, to whom the Major referred the article, 
laughed and sniggered over it, swore it w^as capital, and that 
the Muffborough would writhe under it, like a w^hale under a 
harpoon, the Major, as in duty bound, began to admire his 
nephew ver}^ much, said, ‘‘ By gad, the young rascal had some 
stuff in him, and would do something; he had always said he 
would do something ; ” and with a hand quite tremulous with 
pleasure, the old gentleman sat dowm to write to the widow at 
Fairoaks all that the great folks had said in praise of Pen ; and 
\e w'rotc to tJie young rascal, too, asking wdien ho would come 
ind eat a chop with his old uncle, and saying that he was com- 
missioned to take him to dinner at Gaunt House, for Lord 
Steyne liked anybody who could entertain him, whether by his 
folly, wdt, or by his dulness, by his oddity, affectation, good 
spirits, or any other quality. Pen flung liis letter across tlie 
table to Warrington ; perliaps he was disappointed that the 
Other did not seem to be much affected by it. 

The courage of young critics is prodigious : they clamber up 
to the judgment seat, and, with scarce a hesitation, give their 
opinion upon works the most intricate or profound. Had 
Macaulay’s History or Herschers Astronomj^ been put before 
Pen at this period, he would have looked tlirough the volumes, 
meditated his opinion over a cigar, and signified his august 
approval of either author, as if the critic had been their born 
superior and indulgent master and patron. B}- the help of the 
Biographie Universolle or the British Museum, he would be 
able to take a rapid resume of a historical period, and allude to 
names, dates, and facts, in such a masterly, easy way, as to 
astonish his mamma at home, who wondered where her boy 
could have acquired such a prodigious store of reading, and 
himself, too, when he came to read over his articles two or 
three months after they had been composed, and when he had 
forgotten the subject and the books which he had consulted. 
At that period of his life Mr. Pen owns, that he would not have 
hesitated, at twenty-four hours’ notice, to pass an opinion upon 
the greatest scholars, or to give a judgment upon the Encyclo^ 
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pfiedia. Luckily he had Warrington to laugh at him and to 
keep down his impertinence by a constant and wholesome ridi- 
cule, or he might have become conceited beyond all sufleranec ; 
for Hhandon liked the dash and flippancy of his young aide-de- 
camp^ and was, indeed, better pleased with Pen’s light and 
brilliant flashes, than with the heavier metal which his elder 
coadjutor brought to bear. 

But though he might justly be blamed on the score im- 
pertinence and a certain prematurity of judgment, Mr. Pen 
was a perfectly hon(*st critic ; a great deal too candid for Mr. 
Bungay’s purposes, indeed, who grumbled sadly at his impar- 
tiality. Pen and his chief, the Captain, had a dispute upon 
this subject one day. "‘In the luune of common sense, Mr. 
Pendeiinis,” Shandon asked, “what have 3^011 been doing — 
praising one of Mr. Bacons books? Bungay has been with 
me in a fury this morning, at seeing a Laudatory article upoii^ 
one of the works of the odious firm over the way.” 

Pen’s cv'es opened with wide astonishment. “ Do you mean 
to sav,” h(* asked, “ that we are to praise no books that Bacon 
publishes : or that, if the books are good, we are to say they 
are bad?” ^ 

“ M}'^ good young friend — for what do 3'oii suppose a 
benevolent publisher undertakes a critical journal, to benefit 
his rival?” Shandon inquired. 

“To benefit himself eertainly, but to tell the truth, too,” 
Pen said — “ mat cculam^ to tell the truth.” 

“And my prospectus,” said Shandon, with a laugh and a 
sneer ; “ do you consider that was a work of mathematical 
accuracy of statement ? ” 

“ Pardon me, that is not the question,” Pen said ; “ and I 
don’t think you very nmcli care to argue it. I had some qualms 
of eonsciencQ. about that same prospectus, and debated the 
matter with my friend Warrington. We agreed, however,” 
Pen said, laughing, “ that because the prospectus was rather 
declamatory and poetical, and the giant was painted upon the 
show-board rather larger than the original, who was inside the 
caravan, we need not be too s(Tupulous about this trifling inac- 
enrac}', but might do our part of the show, without loss of 
character or remorse of conscience. We are the fiddlers, and 
play our tunes only ; you are the showman.” 

“And leader of the van,” said Shandon. “Well, I am 
glad that your conscience gave you leave to plaj’ for us.” 

“ Yes, but,” said Pen, with a fine sense of the dignity of his , 
position, “ we are all party men in England, and I will stick to 
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my party liKe a Briton. I will be as good-natured as you like 
to our own side, he is a fool who quarrels with his own nest; 
and I will hit the enemy as hard as 3 011 like — but with fair 
pla3S Captain, if \"ou please. One can’t tell all the truth, 1 
suppose ; but one can tell nothing but the truth : and I would 
rather starve, by Jove, and never earn another penny by iny 
pen ’’ (this redoubted instrument had now i)een in use for some 
.six5(^eeks, and Ten spokeof it with vast enthusiasm and respect) 
‘Hhan strike an opponcuit an unfair blow, or, if called upon to 
place him, rank him below his honest desert.” 

‘‘ Well, Mr. reiuleniiis, when we want Bacon smashed, we 
must get some otlier hammer to do it,” Shandon said, with 
fatal good-nature; and very likely thought within liimself, *** A 
few years hence perhaps the young gentleman w’on’t be so 
squeamish.” The veteran Condottiere himself was no longer 
so scrupulous. He had fought and killed on so maiy a side 
for mail}" a 3’ear past, that remorse had long left him. Gad,” 
said he, you’ve a tender conscience, Mr. Pendennis. It’s the 
luxiiiy of all novices, and 1 nuu' have had one once myself; 
but that sort of bloom w^ears olf wdth the rul)bing of the w'orld, 
and I’m not going to the trouble myself of putting on an artificial 
complexion, like our pious fricuid Wenham, or our model of 
virtue, Wagg.” 

‘^I don’t know whether some peoplt^’s Inpocris}’ is not 
better, Captain, than others’ cynicism,” 

It’s more profitable, at any rate,” said the Captain, biting 
lis nails. ‘‘ That Wenham is as dull a quack as ever quackc^d : 
and you see the carriage in which he drove to dinner. ’Faith, 
•t’ll be a long time before Mrs. Shandon will take a drive in her 
own chariot. God help her, poor thing!” And Pen w(Mit 
away' from his chief, after their little dispute and coll()(]uy, 
pointing his own moral to the Captain’s tale, and thinking to 
limself, “ Behold this man, stored with genius, wit, learning, 
and a hundred good natural gifts : see how he has wreck(*(l 
Jiem, hy paltering with his honesty, and forgetting to respect 
Mmself. Wilt thou remember thysidf, O Pen? thou art con- 
jeited enough! Wilt thou sell thy honor for a bottle? No, 
3y heaven’s grace, we will be honest, whatever befalls, and our 
Bouths shall only speak the truth when they' open.” 

A punishment, or, at least, a trial, was in store for Mr. Pen. 
In the very next Number of the Pall Mall Gazette,” Warring- 
x)n read out, with roars of laughter, an article which by' no 
neans amused Arthur Peudenuis, who was himself at W'ork 
with a criticism for the next week’s Number of tlie same journal ; 
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and In which the “ Spring Annual” was ferociously maltreated 
by some unknown writer. The person of all most cruelly mauled 
was Pen himsell*. His verses had not appeared with his own 
name in the “ Spring Annual,” but under an assumed signature. 
As lie had refused to review the book, Shandon had handed it 
over to Mr, Bludycr, with directions to that author to dispose 
of it. And he iuid done so efiectuaby . Mr. Bludyer, who was 
a man of very considerable talent, and of a race which, ®be- 
lieve, is quite extinct in tlie press of our time, had a certain 
notoriety in his profession, and reputation for savage humor. 
He smaslied and trampled down the poor spring flowers with no 
more mercy than a bull would have on a parterre ; and having 
cut up the volume to his heart’s content, went and sold it at a 
bookstall, and purchased a pint of brand}' with the proceeds of 
the volume. 


ciiaptp:r XXXVI. 

WHKRE PEN APPEAUS IN TOWN AND COUNTRT. 

Let us be alIow(Ml to jiass over a A»w months of the history of 
Mr. Arthur Pondeiinis’s lijetimc, duiiiig the which many events 
may have occurred which were more interesting and exciting 
to himself, than they would be likely to jirove to the reader of 
his present memoirs. We left him, in the last chapter, regularly 
entered upon his business as a ))rofessional writer, or literary 
hack, as Mr. Warrington chooses to style himsell'aiid his friend ; 
and we know how tin* life of an\ hack, h’gal or literary, in a 
curacy, or in a marching regiment, or ai a merehant’s desk, is 
full of routine, :‘n<l tedious of description. One da3'’s labor 
resembles another much loo closely. A literary man has often 
to work for his bread against time, or against his will, or in 
spite of his health, or of his indolence, or of his repugnance 
to the subject on which hv is called to exert himself, just like 
any other daily toiler. AVlien you want to make money by 
Pegasus (as he must, perhaps, who has no other salable prop- 
erty) , farewell poetry and aerial flights : Pegasus only rises 
now like Mr. Green’s balloon, at periods advertised beforehand, 
and when the s])ectators’ money has been paid . Pegasus trots 
in harness, over the stony pavement, and pulls a cart or a cab 
behind him. Often Pegasus does his work with panting siden 
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an4 ‘to^^Wing knees, and not seldom gets a cut of the whip 
ftcmi his driver. 

Do not let us, however, be too prodigal of our i)ity upon 
Pegasus. There is no reason why tliis animal should be ex- 
empt from labor, or illness, or decay, any more than any of the 
other creatures of God’s world. If he gets the whip, Pegasus 
very often deserves it, and I for one am quite ready to protest 
witWtoy friend, George Warrington, against the doctrine which 
some poetical sympathizers are inclined to put forward, viz., 
that men of letters, and what is called genius, are to be ex- 
empt from the prose duties of this daily, bread-wanting, tax- 
paying life, and are not to be made to work and pay like their 
neighbors. 

Well then, the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” being duly established, 
and Arthur Pendennis’s merits recognized as a flippant, witty, 
and amusing critic, he worked away hard every week, preparing 
reviews of such works as came into Iiis department, and writing 
his reviews with flippanc}" certainl}', but with honesty, and to 
the best of his power. It might be that a historian of three- 
score, who had spent a quarter of a (;entuiy in composing a 
w^rk of which our young gentleman disposed in the course of 
a couple of days’ reading at the British Museum, was not alto- 
gether fairly treated b^’ such a facile critic ; or that a poet, who 
had been elaborating sublime sonnets and odes until he thought 
them fit for the public and for fame, was annoyed by two or three 
dozen pert lines in Mr. Pen’s review, in which the poet’s claims 
were settled by the critic, as if the latter w'cre in}' lord on the 
bench, and the author a miserable little suitor trembling before 
him. The actors at the theatres complained of him wofully, 
too, and very likely he was too hard upon them. But there 
was not ranch harm done after all. It is dilTerent now, as 
we know ; but there were so few great historians, or great 
poets, or great actors, in Pen’s time, that scarce any at all came 
up for judgment before his critical desk. Those who got a 
little whipping, got what in the main was good for them ; not 
that the judge was any better or wiser than the persons whom 
he sentenced, or indeed ever fancied himself so. Pen had a 
strong sense of humor and justice, and had not therefore an 
overweening respect for his own works ; besides, he had his 
friend Warrington at liis elbow' — a terrible critic if the young 
man was disposed to be conceited and more savage over Pen 
than ever he was to those whom he tried at his literary assize. 

By these critical labors, and by occasional contributions to 
leading articles of the journal, when, without wounding his 
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paper, this eminent publicist could c6nscicntiously speak liis 
mind, Mr. Arthur Pendennis gained the sum of four pounds 
four shillings weekl}', and with no small pains and labor. Like- 
wise he furnished Magazines and Reviews with articles of his 
composition, and is believed to have been (though op tliis score 
he never chooses to speak) London correspondent of the “ Chat- 
teris Champion,” which at that time contained some very bril- 
liant and eloquent letters from the metropolis. By these l^ors 
the fortunate youth was enabled to earn a sum very’ nearly’ equal 
to four hundred pounds a year ; and on the second Christmas 
alter his arrival in London, he actually brought a hundred 
pounds to his mother, as a dividend upon the debt which 
he ow'ed to Laura. That Mrs. Pendennis read every word of 
her son’s w’orks, and considered him to be the profoundest 
thinker and most elegant writer of the day ; that she thought 
his retribution of the hundred pounds an act of angelic virtue ; 
that she feared he was ruining his health by his labors, and was 
delighted when he told her of the society’ wliich he met, and of 
the great men of letters and fashion w’hom he saw’, will be imag- 
ined by all readers who have seen son-worship amongst mothers, 
and that charming simplicity of love with w’hich women in the 
country watch the career of their darlings in London. If John 
has held such and such a brief ; if Tom has been invited to such 
and such a ball ; or George has met this or that great and 
famous man at dinner ; what a delight there is in the hearts of 
mothers and sisters at home in Somersetshire ! How young 
Hopeful’s letters are read and remembered! What a theme 
for village talk they give, and friendly congratulation ! In the 
second winter, Pen came for a very’ brief space, and cheered 
the widow’s heart, and lightened up the lonely house at Fair- 
oaks. Helen had her son all to herself; Laura was away on a 
visit to old Lady Rockminster; the folks of Clavering Park 
were absent ; the very’ few old friends of the house. Doctor 
Portman at their head, called upon Mr. Pen, and treated him 
with marked respect ; between mother and son, it was all fond- 
ness, confidence, and affection. It was the happiest fortnight 
of the widow’s whole life ; perhaps in the lives of both of them. 
The holiday was gone only too quickly ; and Pen was back in 
the busy world, and the gentle widow alone again. She sent 
Arthur’s money' to Laura : I don’t know why tliis y’oung lady" 
took the opportunity' of leaving home when Pen wab conding 
thither, or whether he was the more piqued or relieved by her 
absence. _ '' ; 

He was by tins time, by his own merits and bis uncle’s intro^ 
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ductidns, pretty well introduced into London, and known both 
in literary and polite circles. Amongst the former his fashion- 
able reputation stood him in no little stead ; he was considered 
to be a gentleman of good present means and better expecta- 
tions, who wrote for his pleasure, than which there cannot be a 
greater recommendation to a young litcraiy aspirant.* Bacon, 
Bungaj’, and Co. were proud to accept his articles ; Mr. Wen- 
ham asked him to dinner; Mr. Wagg looked upon him with a 
favorable 03^0; and they reported how they met him at the 
houses of persons of fashion, amongst whom he was pretty 
welcome, as they did not trouble themselves about his means, 
present or future ; as his Jippearanee and address were good ; 
and as he had got a character for being a clevtn* hdlow. Finallj", 
he was asked to one house, because he was seem at another 
house: and thus no small varieties ol* London lile were pre- 
sented to the 3'onng man : he was made lamiliar with all sorts 
of people from Paternoster Row to Pimlico, and was as much 
at home at Mayfair dining-tables as at those tavern boards 
where some of his companions of the pirn were accustomed to 
assemble. 

Full of high spirits and curiosity, easily adapting himself to 
all whom he met, the young fellow pleased himself in this 
strange variet}* and jumble of men, and made himself welcome, 
or at ease at least, wherever he went. He would breakfast, for 
instance, at Mr. Plover’s of a morning, in company with a Peer, 
a Bishop, a parliamentaiy orator, two blue ladies of fashion, a 
popular preacher, the author of the last new novel, and the 
veiy latest lion imported from Egypt or from America ; and 
would quit this distinguished society for the back room at the 
newspaper office, where pons and ink and the wet proof sheets 
were awaiting him. Here would be Finucanc, the sub-editor, 
with the last news from the Row : and Shandon would come in 
presently, and giving a nod to Pen, would begin scribbling bis 
leading article at the other end of the table, Hanked by the 
pint of sheny, which, when the attendant boy beheld him, was 
ulwa3’S silent^’ brought for the Captain ; or Mr. Bludj er’s roar- 
ing voice would be heard in the front room, where the truculent 
critic would impound the books on the counter in spite of the 
timid remonstrances of Mr. Midge, the publisher, and after 
looking througli the volumes would sell tliem at his accustomed 
book-stall, and having drunken and dined upon the produce of 
the sale in a tavern box, would call for ink and paper, and 
proceed to smash” the author of his dinner and the novel. 
Towards evening Mr. Pen would stroll in the direction of his 
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club, and take up Warrington there for a constitutional walk. 
This exercise freed the lungs, and gave an appetite for dinner, 
after which Pen had the privilege to make his bow at seme very 
pleasant houses which were open to him ; or the town before 
him for amusement. There was the Opera ; or the Eagle Tav- 
ern ; or a ball to go to in May Fair ; or a quiet night with a 
cigar and a book and a long talk with Warrington ; or a won- 
derful new song at the Back Kitchen ; — at this time of his life 
Mr. Pen beheld all sorts of places and men ; and very likely did 
not know how much he enjoyed himself until long after, when 
balls gave him no pleasure, neither did farces make him laugh ; 
nor did the tavern joke produce the least excitement in him ; 
nor did the loveliest dancer that ever showed her ankles cause 
him to stir from his chair after dinner. At his present mature 
age all these pleasures are over : and the times have passed 
away too. It is but a very veiy few years since — but the time 
is gone, and most of the men. Bliidyer will no more bully 
authors or cheat landlords of their score. Shandon, the learned 
and thrifLless, the witty and unwise, sleeps his last sleep. They 
buried honest Doolan the other da}- : never will he cringe or 
Hatter, never pull long-bow or empty whiskey-noggin any 
more. 

The London season was now blooming in its full Wgor, and 
the fashionable newspapers abounded with information regard- 
ing the grand banque’s, routs, and balls which were enlivening 
the polite world. Our gracious Sovereign was holding levees 
and drawdng-rooms at St. Jameses: the bow-\'^indows of the 
clubs were crowded with the heads of respectable red-faced 
newspaj)er-reading gentlemen: along the Serpentine trailed 
thousands of carriages : squadrons of dandy horsemen tram- 
pled over Rotten Row : everybody was in town in a word ; and 
of course Major Arthur Pendennis, who was somebody, was not 
absent. 

With his head tied up in a smart bandana handkerchief, and 
his meagre carcass enveloped in a brilliant Turkish dressing- 
gown, the worthy gentleman sat on a certain morning by his 
fireside, letting his feet gently simmer in a bath, whilst he took 
his early cup of tea, and perused his Morning Post.” He 
could not have faced the day without Ins two hours* toilet, 
without his early cup of tea, without his “Morning Post.^* 
I suppose nobody in the world except Morgan, not even Mor- 
gan’s master himself, knew how feeble and ancient the Major 
was growing, and what numberless little comforts he I'equired. ^ 
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If raen sneer^ as our habit is, at the artifices of an old 
beauty, at her paint, perfumes, ringlets ; at those innumerable, 
and to us unknown stratagems with which she is said to remedy 
the ravages of time and reconstruct the charms whereof years 
have bereft her; the ladies, it is to be presumed, are not on 
their side altogether ignorant that men are vain as well as they, 
and that the toilets of old bucks are to the full as elaborate as their 
own. How is it that old Bliishington keeps that constant little 
rose-tint on his cheeks ; and where does old Blondel get the prepa- 
ration which makes his silver hair pass for golden? Have you 
ever seen Lord Hotspur get ofl’ his horse when he thinks nobody 
is looking? Taken out of his stirrups, his sliiii}’^ boots can 
hardly totter up the steps of Hotspur House. He is a dashing 
' 3’oung nobleman still as 3 011 see the back of him in Rotten 
Row ; when you behold him on foot, what an old, old fellow ! 
Did 3’ou ever form to yourself any idea of Dick Lacy (Dick has 
been Dick these sixty years) in a natural state, and without his 
sta}'s? All these men are objects whom the obseiwer of human 
life and manners may contemplate with as much profit as the 
most elderl}’ Belgravian Venus, or inveterate Mayfair Jezebel. 
An old reprobate daddy-long-legs, who has never said his prayers 
(except perhaps in public) these fifty yc^arsr 'an old buck who 
still clings to as many of the habits of youth as his feeble grasp 
of health can hold by : who has giv(m up the bottle, but sits 
with 3'oung fellows over it, and tells naughty stories upon toast 
and water — who has given up beautv, but still talks about it as 
wickedl3’ as the youngest roue in company — such an old fellow, 
I say, if an}^ parson in l^iinlico or St. James’s were to order the 
beadles to bring him into the middle aisle, and there set him in 
an arm-chair, and make a text of him, and preach about him 
to the congregation, could be turned to a wholesome use for 
once in his life, and might be surprised to find that some good 
thoughts came out of him. But we are wandering from our 
text, the honest Major, who sits all this while with his feet 
cooling in the bath : Morgan takes them out of that place of. 
purification, and dries them daintily, and proceeds to set the 
old gentleman on his legs, with waistband and wig, starched 
cravat, and spotless boots and gloves. 

It was during these hours of the toilet that Morgan and his 
employer had their confidential conversations, for they" did not 
meet much at other times of the day — the Major abhorring 
the societj* of his own chairs and tables in his lodgings ; and 
Morgan, his master’s toilet over and letters delivered, bad his 
time very much on liis own hands* 
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This spare time the active and well-mannered gentleman 
bestowed among the valets and butlers of the nobility, his 
acquaintance ; and Morgan Pendennis,- as he was styled, for b\' 
such compound names gentlemen’s gentlemen are called in their 
private circles, was a frequent and welcome guest at some of 
the veiy highest tables in this town. He was a member of tw^o 
influential clubs in May Fair and Pimlico ; and he was thus 
enabletl to know the whole gossip of the town, and entertain 
his master very agreeably during the two hours’ toilet conver- 
sation. He knew a hundred tales and legends regarding persons 
of the very highest ton^ whose valets canvass their august 
secrets, just, my dear iiiadaiii, as our own parlor-maids and 
dependants in the kitchen discuss our characters, our stinginess 
and generosity, our pecuniary means or embarrassments, and 
onr little domestic or ('onimbial tiffs and quarrels. If I leave 
this manuscript open on my table, I have not the slightest 
doubt Betty will read it, and they will talk it over in the lower 
regions to-night ; and to-morrow she w ill bring in my breakfast 
with a face of such entire imperturbable innocence, that no 
mortal could suppose her guilty of playing the spy. If you and 
the Captain have high words upon subject, which is just 
possible, the circumstances of th(‘ quarrel, and the characters of 
both of you, will be discuss(‘d with impartial eloquence over 
the kitchen tea-table ; and if ]Mrs. Smith’s maid should hy 
chance be taking a dish of lea Avith yours, her presence will 
not iiiidoubtedly act as a restraint upon tlie discussion in ques- 
tion ; her opinion will be given with candor ; and the next day 
her mistress wdll probably know that Captain and Mrs. Jones 
have been a quarrelling as usual. Nothing is secret. Take it 
as a rule that John knows everything: and as in our hgmble 
world so in the greatest : a duke is no more a hero to his valet^ 
de-chamhre than you or I ; and his Grace’s Man at his club, 
in company doubtless with other Men of equal social rank, 
talks over his master’s character and affairs with the ingenuous 
truthfulness which befits gentlemen wiio are met together in 
confidence. Who is a niggard and screw'S up his money-boxes : 
who is in the hands of the money-lenders, and is putting his 
noble name on the back of bills of exchange : who is intimate 
witli whose wife : who wants whom to marry her daughter, and 
which he won’t, no not at an3'^ price; — all these facts gentle- 
men’s confidential gentlemen discuss confidentially, and are 
known and examined every person who has any claim t6 
rank in genteel societ3^ In a word, if old Pendennis 
was said to know everything, and was at once admirably scan* 
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clalous and delightfully discreet, it is but justice to Morgan to 
saj', that a great deal of his master’s information was supplied 
to* that worthy man by his valet, who went out and foraged 
knowledge for him. Indeed, what more elfectual plan is there 
to get a knowledge of London society, than to begin at the 
foundation — that is, at the kitchen floor? 

So Mr. Morgan and his employer conversed as the latter’s 
toilet proceeded. There had been a Drawing-room on the day 
previous, and the Major road among the pi*esentations that of 
Lady Clavering I)}’ Lady Roekminster, and of Miss Amory by 
her mother I^ady Clavering, — and in a further part of the 
paper their dresses were described, wdth a pn^cision and in a 
jargon which will puzzle and amuse the antiquary of future 
generations. The sight of these names carried Pendennis back 
to the country. ‘‘ How long have the Claverings been in Lon- 
don?” he asked ; ‘‘ pray, Morgan, have you seen an}' of their 
l)eople?” 

Sir Francis have sent away his foring man, sir,” Mr. 
Morgan replied ; ‘‘ and have took a friend of mine as own man, 
sir. Indeed he applied on my reckm(*ndation. You may reek- 
lect ToAvler, sir, — tall red-aired man — but dyes his air. Was 
groom of the chamb(‘rs in Loi*d Levant’s fainly till his Lord- 
ship broke hup. It’s a fall for Towler, sir ; but pore men can’t 
be particklar,” said the valet, with a pathetic voice. 

Devilish hard on Towler, by gad ! ” said the Major, 
amused, ‘‘ and not pleasant for Lord Levant — he, he ! ” 

‘^Always knew it was coming, sir. I spoke to you of it 
Michaelmas was four 3'ears : when lu^r Ladyship put the dia- 
monds in pawm. It was Towdor, sir, took ’em in two cabs to 
Dobree’s — and a good deal of tlie plaUi went the same way. 
Don’t you rememlx*r seeing of it at lilackwall, with the Levant 
arms and coronick, and l.ord Levant settn oppsit to it at the 
Marquis of Steyne’s dinner? Beg vour })ardou ; did I cut you, 
sir?” 

Morgan was now operating upon the Major’s chin — lie con- 
tinued the theme wdiile strapping the skilful razor. “ They’ve 
took a house in Grosvenor Place, and are coming out strong, 
sir. Her ladyship’s going to give threi^ parties, besides a 
dinner a week, sir. Her fortune won’t stand it — can’t stand 
it.” 

Gad, she had a devilish good cook when I was at Fair- 
oaks,” the Major said, with very little compassion for the widow 
Amory’s fortune. 

“ Marobblan was his name, sir; — Marobblan’s gone away, 
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sir,” Morgan said, — and the Major, this time, witiii hearty 
sj^mpathy, said, he was devilish sorry to lose him.” 

“ There’s been a tremenjuous row about that Mosseer Ma- 
robblan,” Morgan continued. ‘‘ At a ball at Baymouth, sir, 
bless his impadence, he challenged Mr. Ilarthiir to light a jewel, 
sir, which Mr. Ilarthur was very near knocking him down, and 
pitchin’ him outawinder, and serve him right; but Chevalier 
Strong, sir, came up and stopped the shindy — I beg pardon, 
the holtercation, sir — them French cooks has as much pride 
and hinsolence as if they was real gentlemen.” 

I heaid something of that quarrel,” said the Major ; “ but 
Mirobolant was not turned olf for that?” 

-‘No, sir — that affair, sir, which Mr. Harthur forgave it 
him and bcaved most handsome, was hushed hup : it was 
about Miss Hainory, sir, that he ad is dismissial. Those French 
fellers, they fancy everybody is in love with ’em ; and he 
climbed up the large grape-vine to her winder, sir, and was a 
trying to get in, wdien he was cauglit, sir; and Mr. Strong 
came out, and they got the garden-engine and played on him, 
and there was no end of a row, sir.” 

“Confound his impudence! You don’t mean to say Miss 
Amory encouraged him,” cried the Major, amazed at a peculiar 
expression in Mr. Morgan’s countenance. 

Morgan resumed his imperturbable demeanor. “Know 
nothing about it, sir. • Servants don’t know them kind of things 
the least. Most prohbly there was nothing in it — so many 
lies is told about families — Marobblan w^ent awa}', bag and 
baggage, saucepans, and pianna, and all — the feller ad a 
pianiia, and wrote potry in French, and he took a lodging at 
Clavering, and he hankered about the primises, and it was said 
that Madame Fribsby, the milliner, brought letters to Miss 
llamory, though I don’t believe a word about it; nor that he 
tried to pison hisself with charcoal, which it was all a humbug 
betwigst him and Madame Fribsby ; and he was iiearlj" shot by 
the keeper in the park.” 

In the course of that/ very day, it chanced that the Major 
had stationed himself in the great wdndow" of Ba^ s’s Club in 
St. James’s Street, at the hour in the aftcumoon w4en you see 
a half-score of respectable old bucks similarly recreating them« 
selves (Bays's is rather an old-fashioned place of resort now, 
and many of its members more than middle-aged ; but in the 
time of the Prince Regent, thcwse old fellows occupied the same 
window, and were some of the very greatest dandies In this 
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empire) — Major Pendennis was looking from the great window, 
and spied his nephew Artliur walking down the street in com- 
pany with his friend Mr. Popjoy. 

‘‘Look!” said Popjoy to Pen, as tlie}^ passed, “did 3’ou 
ever pass Bays's at four o’clock, without seeing that collection 
of old fogies? It’s a regular museum. They ought to be cast 
in wax, and set up at Madame Tiissaud’s — ” 

— In a cliamber of old hoiTors by themselves,” Pen said, 
laughing. 

— In the chamber of horrors! Gad, dooced good!” 
Pop cried. “They are old rogues, most of ’em, and no mis- 
take. There’s old Blondel ; there’s my uncle Colchicum, the 
most confounded old sinner in Europe ; there’s — hullo ! there’s 
somebody rapping the window and nodding at us.” 

“It’s my uncle, the Major,” said Pen. “Is he an old 
sinner too? ” 

“ Notorious old rogue,” Pop said, wagging his head. 
(“ Notowious old woguc,” he pronounced the words, thereby 
rendering them much more emphatic.) “ He’s beckoning you 
in ; he wants to speak to you.” 

“ Come in too,” Pen said. 

“ — Can’t,” replied the other. “Cut uncle Col. two years 
ago, about Mademoiselle Frangipane — Ta, ta,” and the young 
sinner took leave of Pen, and the club of the cider criminals, 
and sauntered into Blae(]uiere’s, an adjacent establishment, 
frequented by reprobates of his own age. 

Colchicum, Blondel, and the senior bucks had just been con- 
versing about the Clavering famil}', whose appearance in Lon- 
don had formed the sulyect of Major Penclennis’s morning 
conversation with his valet. Mr. Blondcl’s house was next to 
that of Sir Francis Clavering, in Grosvenor Place : giving very 
good dinners himself, he had remarked some activity in his 
nerghbor’s kitchen. Sir Francis, indeed, had a new chef, who 
had come in more than once and dressed Mr. Blondel’s dinner 
for him ; that gentleman having onl}’ a remarkably expert female 
artist permanently engaged in his establishment, and employ- 
ing such chefs of note as happened to be free on the occasion 
of his grand banquets. “ Thej^ go to a devilish expense and 
see devilish bad compan}' as yet, I hear,” Mr. Blondel said, — 
“ they scour the streets, by gad, to get people to dine with ’em. 
Champignon says it breaks his heart to serve up a dinner to 
their societj'. What a shame it is that those low people should 
have money at all,” cried Mr. Blondel, whose grandfather had 
been a reputable leather-breeches maker, and whose father had 
lent money to the Princes.^. 
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«« I wish I had fallen in with the widow mjself/’ sighed Lord 
Colchicum, “and not been laid up with that confounded gout 
at Leghorn. — I would have married the woman myself. — I*m 
told she has six hundred thousand pounds in the Threes.” 

“ Not quite so much as that, — I knew her family in India,” 
Major Pcndennis said. “I knew her family' in India; her 
father was an enormously rich old indigo-planter, — know all 
about her, — Clavering has the next estate to ours in the country. 
— Ha! there’s my nephew walking witli” — “With mine, — 
the infernal young scamp,” said Lord Colchicum, glowering at 
PopJoj^ out of his heavy e3'ebrows ; and he turned away from 
the window as Major Peiidennis tapped upon it. 

The Major was in high good-humor. The sun was bright, 
the air brisk and invigorating. He had determined upon a visit 
to Lady Clavering on that day, and bethought him that Arthur 
would be a good companion for the walk across the Green Pai'k 
to her ladyship's door. Master Pen was not displeased to 
accompany his illustrious relative, who pointed out a dozen 
great men in their brief transit through St. James’s Street, and 
got bows from a Duke, at a crossing, a Bishop (on a cob), and 
a Cabinet Minister with an umbrella. The Duke gave the elder 
Pendennis a finger of a pipe-clayed glove to shake, which the 
Major embraced with groat veneration ; and all Pen’s blood 
tingled, as he found himself in actual communication, as it 
were, with this famous man (for Pen had possession of the 
Major’s left arm, whilst that gentleman’s other wing was engaged 
wdth his Grace’s right), and he wished all Grej' Friars’ School, 
all Oxbridge University, all Paternoster Row and the Temple, 
and Laura and his mother at Fairoaks, could be standing on 
each side of the street, to sec the meeting between him and his 
uncle, and the most famous duke in Christendom. 

“ How do, Pendennis ? — fine day,” were his Grace’s remark- 
able words, and with a nod of his august head he passed on — 
in a blue frock-coat and spotless white duck trousers, in a 
white stock, with a shining buckle behind. 

Old Pendennis, whose likeness to his Grace has been re- 
marked, began to imitate him unconsciously, after tbe3* had 
T>arted, spewing with curt sentences, after the manner of the 
great man. We have all of us, no doubt, met with more than 
one military officer who has so imitated the manner of a certain 
Great Captain of the Age ; and has, perhaps, changed his own 
latural character and disposition, because Fate bad endowed 
um with an aquiline nose. In like manner have we not seen 
nanj' another man pride himself on having a tall forehead and 
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a supposed likeness to Mr. Canning? many another go through 
life swelling with seli-gratifioation on account of an imagined 
resemblance (we saj^ “ imagined,” because that anybody should 
be really like that most beautiful and perfect of men is impossi- 
ble) to the great and revered George IV. : many third parties, 
who wore low necks to their dresses because they fancied tluit 
Lord Bj-ion and themselves were similar in appearance : and 
has not the grave closed but lately uj)on i)oor Tom Bickerstalf, 
who, having no more imagination than Mr. Joseph Hume, looked 
in the glass and fancied himself like Shakspearc? shaved his 
forehead so as farther to resemble the immortal bard, wrote 
tragedies incessantly, and died perfect] 3 ^ crazy — actuall.y pei- 
ished of his forehead ? These or similar freaks of vanity most 
people who have frequented the world must have seen in their 
experience. Pen laughed in his roguish sleeve at the manner 
in which his uncle began to imitate the great n^an from whom 
the.y had just parted : but Mr. Pen was as vain in his own way, 
perhaps, as the elder gentleman, and strutted, wuth a vciy con- 
sequential air of his own, b}’ the Major’s side. 

“ Yes, my dear bo}^,” said the old bachelor, as they saun- 
tered through the (ireen Park, where man}^ poor children were 
disporting happily, and errand boys were playing at toss half- 
penny, and black sheep were grazing in the sunshine, and an 
actor was learning his part on a bench, and nurserv^ maids and 
their charges sauntered here and there, and several couples were 
walking in a leisurely manner; ‘‘jes, depend on it, m,y bo}'; 
for a poor man, there is nothing like having good acquaintances. 
Who were those men, with whom you saw' me in the bow-win- 
dow at Bays’s? Two were Peers of the realm. Hobananob 
will be a Peer, as soon as his grand-uncle dies, and he has had 
his third seizure ; and of the other four, not one has less than 
his seven thousand a year. Di<l you see that dark blue brough- 
am, with that tremendous stej>ping horse, waiting at the door 
of the club? You’ll know' it again. It is Sir Hugh Trumping- 
ton’s ; he was never known to w'alk in his life ; never appears 
in the streets on foot — never : and if lie is going tw'o doors off. 
to see his mother, the old dowager (to whom 1 shall certainly 
inti*odace you, for she receives some of the best company in 
London), gad, sir, he mounts his horse at No. 23, and di^i 
nounts again at No. 25 a. He is now up stairs, at Bays’s, 
claying piquet with Count Punter : he is the second-best pla^yer 
n England -r- as well he may be ; for ho plaj's every daj^ of lijs 
ife, except Sundays (for Sir Hugh is an uncommonly religion^ 
nan), from half past three till half past seven, when he dresses 
for dinner.” — 
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“A very pious manner of spending his time,” Pen said, 
laughing, and thinking that his uncle was falling into the twad- 
dling state. 

Gad, sir, that is not the question. A man of his estate 
may employ his time as he chooses. When you are a baronet, 
a county member, with ten thousand acres of the best land in 
Cheshire, and such a place as Trumpington (though he never 
goes there), you may do as you like.” 

“And so that was his brougham, sir, was it?” the nephew 
said, with almost a sneer. 

“His brougham — O a}', yes! — and that brings me back 
to my point — revenons a nos rnoutons. Yes, begad! rave- 
nous h nos moutons. Well, that brougham is mine if I choose, 
between four and seven. Just as much mine as if 1 jobbed it 
from Tilburj'’s, begad, for thii-ty pound a month. Sir Hugh is 
the best-natured fellow in the world ; and if it hadn’t been So 
line an afternoon as it is, you and I would have been in that 
brougham at this very minute, on our wat' to Grosvenor Place. 
That is the benefit of knowing rich men ; — I dine for nothing, 
sir ; — I go into the country, and I’m mounted for nothing. 
Other fellows keep hounds and gamekeepers for me. Sic vos 
non vobis, as we used to say at Grey Friars, hey ? I’m of the 
opinion of my old friend Leech, of the Forty-fourth ; and a 
devilish good shrewd follow he was, as most Scotchmen are. 
Gad, sir. Leech used to sa}-. ‘ lie was so poor that he couldn’t 
afford to know a poor man.’” 

“ You don’t act up to jour principles, uncle,” Pen said, 
good-naturedly. 

“ Up to my principles ; how, sir?” the Major asked, rather 
testily. 

“ You would have cut me in Saint James’s Street, sir,” Pen 
said, “ were your practice not more benevolent than your theory ; 
you who live with dukes and m.agnates of the land, and would 
take no notice of a poor devil like me.” By which speech we 
may see that Mr. Pen was getting on in the world, and could 
flatter as well as laugh in his sleeve. 

Major Pendennis w’as appeased instantly, and very much 
pleased. He tapped affectionately his nephew’s arm on which 
he was leaning, and said, — “You, sir, you are my flesh and 
blood ! Hang it, sir. I’ve been very proud of you and very fond 
of you, but for your confounded follies ^nd extravagances'^ 
and wild oats, sir, which I hope you’ve sotvn. Yes, begad ! I 
hope you’ve sown ’em ; I hope you’ve sown ’em, b^ad ! My 
object, Arthur, is to make a mao of you — to see you well placed 
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in the world, as becomes one of your name and my own, sir. 
You have got yourself a little reputation by your literary talents, 
which I am very far from undervaluing, though in my time, 
begad, poetry and genius and that sort of thing were devilish 
disreputable. There was poor Byron, for instance, who ruined 
himself, and contracted the worst habits by living with poets 
and newspaper-writers, and people of that kind. But the times 
are changed now — there’s a run upon literature — clever fellows 
get into the best houses in town, begad ! Tempora mutantnr^ 
sir, and, by Jove, I suppose whatever is is right, as Shakspeare 
says.” 

Pen did not think fit to tell his uncle who was the author 
who had made use of that remarkable phrase, and here descend- 
ing from the Green Park, the pair made their way into Gros- 
venor Place, and to the door of the mansion occupied there 1)3^ 
Sir Francis and Lady Clavering. 

The dining-room shutters of this handsome mansion were 
freshl3' gilded ; the knockers shone gorgeous upon the newl3' 
painted door; the balcony before the drawing-room bloomed 
with a portable garden of the most beautiful plants, and with 
flowers, white, and pink, and scarlet ; the windows of the upper 
room (the sacred chamber and dressing-room of my lady, doubt- 
less), and even a pretty little easement of the third story, which 
keen-sighted Mr. Pen presumed to belong to the virgin bedroom 
of Miss Blanche Amoiy, were similarh^ adorned with floral 
ornaments, and the whole exterior face of the house presented 
the most brilliant aspect which fresh new paint, shining plate 
glass, newly cleaned bricks, and spotless mortar, could offer to 
the beholder. 

‘‘How Strong must have rejoiced in organizing all this 
splendor,” thought Pen. He recognized the Chevalier’s genius 
in the magnificence before him. 

“ Lady Clavering is going out for her drive,” the Major said. 
“ We shall only have to leave our pasteboards, Arthur.” He 
used the word pasteboards,” having heard it from some of 
the ingenious youth of the nobility about town, and as a modern 
phrase suited to Pen’s tender years. Indeed, as the two gentle- 
men reached the door, a landau drove up, a magnificent yellow 
carriage, lined with brocade or satin of a faint cream color, 
drawn by wonderful grey horses, with flaming ribbons, and 
harness blazing all over with crests : no less than three of these 
heraldic emblems surmounted the coats of arms on tlie panels, 
and these shields contained a prodigious number of quarterings, 
betokening the antiquity and splendor of the houses of CJaver- 
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ing and Snell. A coachman in a tight silver wig surmounted 
the magnificent hammercloth (whereon the same arms were 
worked in bullion), and controlled the prancing greys — a young 
man still, but of a solemn countenance, with a laced waistcoat 
and buckles in his shoes — little buckles, unlike those which 
John and Jeames, the footmen, wear, and which we know are 
large, and spread elegantly over the foot. 

One of the leaves of the hall door was opened, and John — 
one of the largest of his race — was leaning against the door 
pillar, with his ambrosial hair powdered, his legs crossed ; 
beautiful, silk-stockinged ; in his hand his cane, gold-headed, 
dolichoskion, Jeames was invisible, but near at hand, waiting 
in the hall, with the gentleman who does not wear livery, and 
ready to fling down the roll of hair-cloth over which her lad}'- 
ship was to step to her carriage. These things and men, th6> 
which to tell of demands time, are seen in the glance of a prac- 
tised eye ; and, in fact, the Major and Pen had scarce!}^ crossed 
the street, when the second batiant of the door flew open ; the 
liorse-hair carpet tumbled down the door-steps to those of the 
carriage ; John was opening it on one side of the emblazoned 
door, and Jeames on the other, and two ladies, attired in the 
highest style of fashion, and accompanied by a third, who car- 
ried a Blenheim spaniel, yelping in a light blue ribbon, came 
forth to ascend the carriage. 

Miss Amory was tlie first to enter, which she did with aerial 
lightness, and took the place which she liked best. Lady Clav- 
ering next followed, but her ladyship was more mature of age 
and heavy of foot, and one of those feet, attired in a green 
satin boot, with some part of a stocking, which was very fine, 
whatever the ankle might be which it encircled, might be seen 
swaying on the carriage-step, as her ladyship leaned for support 
on the arm of the unbending Jeames, by the enraptured ob- 
server of female beauty who happened to be passing at the time 
of this imposing ceremonial. 

The Pendennises senior and junior beheld those charms as 
the}" came up to the door — the Major looking grave and 
courtly, and Pen somewhat abashed at the carriage and its 
owners ; for he thought of sundry little passages at Clavering^ 
which made his heart beat rather quicks 

At that moment Lady Clavering, looking round, saw the 
pair — she was on the first carriage-step, imd would have been 
in the vehicle in another second, but she gave a start backwai*ds 
f which caused some of the powder to fly from the hair of am^ 
Drosial Jeames), and crying out, ‘‘ Lor, if it isn’t Arthur Pen- 
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dennis and the old Major ! ’’ jumped back to terra finna directly, 
and holding out two fat bands, encased in tight orange*colored 
gloves, the good-natured woman warmly greeted the Slajor and 
his nephew. 

Come in both of you. — Why haven’t you been before? — 
Get out, Blanche, and come and see your old friends. — O, I’m 
so glad to see you. We’ve been waitin’ and waitin’ for you ever 
so long. Come in, luncheon ain’t gone down,” cried out this 
hospitable lady, squeezing Pen’s hand in both hers (she had 
dropped the Major’s after a brief wrench of recognition), and 
Blanche, casting up her eyes towards the chimnej s, descended 
from the carriage presently, with a timid, blushing, appealing 
look, and gave a little hand to Major Pendennis. 

The companion wdth the spaniel looked about irresolute, and 
-doubting whether she should not take Fido his airing ; but sh(» 
too turned right about face and entered the house after Lady 
Clavering, her daughter, and the two gentlemen. And the 
carriage, with the prancing greys, was left unoccupied, save by 
the coachman in the silver wig. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IN WHICH THE SYLPH REAPPEARS. 

Better folks than Morgan, the valet, were not so well in- 
structed as that gentleman, regarding the amount of Lady Clav- 
ering’s riches ; and the legend in London, upon her ladyship’s 
arrival in the polite metropolis, was, that her fortune was enor- 
mous. Indigo factories, opium clippers, banks overflowing with 
rupees, diamonds and jewels of native princes, and vast sums of 
interest paid by them for loans contracted by themselves or their 
predecessors to Lady Clavering’s father, were mentioned as 
sources of her wealth. Her account at Iier London banker’s 
was positively known, and the sum embraced so many cyphers 
as to create as many O’s.of admiration in the wondering hearer. 
It was a known fact that an envoy from an Indian Prince, a 
Colonel Altamont, the Nawaub of Lucknow’s prime favorite, an 
extraordinary man, who bad, it was said, embraced Mahomet- 
anism, and undergone a thousand wild and perilous adventures, 
tras at present in this countrjs trying to negotiate with the 
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licgam Covering) the sale of the Nawaub’s celebrated nose- 
ring diamond, “ the light of the Dewan/^ 

Under the title of the Begum, Lady Clavering’s /ame began 
to spread in London before she herself descended upon the 
t'apital, and as it has been the boast of Dclolme, and Black- 
stone, and all panegj'rists of the British Constitution, that we 
admit into our aristocrac3’ merit of ever}’ kind, and that the 
lowliest-born man, if he but deserve it, may wear the robes of 
a peer, and sit alongside of a Cavendish or a Stanley : so it 
ought to be the boast of our good societ}’, that haughty though 
it be, naturall}^ jealous of its privileges, and careful who shall 
be admitted into its circle, yet, if an individual be but rich 
enough, all barriers are instantly removed, and he or she is 
welcomed, as from his w^ealth he merits to be. This fact 
shows our British independence and honest feeling — our higher 
orders arc not such mere haughty aristocrats as the ignorant 
represent them : on the contrary, if a man have money they 
will hold out their hands to him, eat his dinners, dance at his ^ 
balls, many his daughters, or give their own lovcl}" girls to his 
sons, as alfably as your cornuionest rotiirier would do. 

As he had superintended the arrangements of the country 
mansion, our friend, the Chevalier Strong, gave the benefit of 
his taste and advice to the fashionable London upholsterers, 
who prepared the town house for the reception of the Clavering 
family. In the decoration of this elegant abode, honest Strong’s 
soul rejoiced as much as if he had been himself its proprietor. 
He hung and re-hung the pictures, he studied the positions of 
sofas, he had interviews with wine merchants and purv^eyors 
who were to supply the new establishment ; and at the same 
time the Baronet’s laetotum and (confidential friend took the 
opportunity of furnishing his own chambers, and stocking hb 
snug little cellar : his friends complimented him upon the neat-* 
ness of the former ; and the select guests who came in to share 
Strong’s cutlet now’ found a bottle of excellent claret to accom- 
pan}^ the meal. The Chevalier was now, as he Said, 
clover : ” he had a ver}’ comfortable set of rooms in Shepherd’s 
Inn. He was waited on ly a former Spanish Le^ohary and 
comrade of his whom he had lofL at a breach of a Spanish fort, 
and found at a crossing in Tottenham Court Road, and whom 
he had elevated to the rank of body-servant to himself and t<> 
the chum who, at present, shared his lodgings. This was no 
other than the favorite of the Nawaub of Ln<&now, the vdiant 
Colonel Altamont. V 

No man was less curious, or, at any rate, moi^ discreet, than 
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Ned Strong, and he did not care to inquire into the tnj’sterious 
connection which, very soon after their first meeting at Baj- 
mouth, was established between Sir Francis Clavering and the 
envoy of thc*Nawaub. The latter know some secret regarding 
the former, which put Clavering into his power, somehow ; and 
Strong, who knew that his patron’s early life had been rather 
irregular, and that his career with his regiment in India had 
not been brilliant, supposed that the Colonel, who swore he 
knew Clavering well at Calcutta, had some hold upon Sir 
Francis, to which the latter was forced lo yield. In truth, 
Strong had long understood Sir Francis Clavt^-ing’s character, 
as that of a man utterly w'cak in purpose, in principle, and in- 
tellect, a moral and physical trifler and poltroon. 

With poor Clavering, his Excellency had had one or two 
interview's after their Bayinouth meeting, the nature of w’ 'ch 
conversations the Baronet did not confide to Strong : although 
he sent letters to Altainont by that gentleman, who W'as hi« 
ambassador in all sorts of affairs. On one of these occasions 
flic Naw’aub’s envoy must have been in an exceeding ill-humor; 
for he crushed Clavering’s letter in his hand, and said with his 
own particular manner and emphasis : — 

“A hundred be hanged. I’ll have no more letters nor no 
more shilly-shally. Tell Clavering I’ll have a thousand, or by 
Jove I’ll split, and burst him all to atoms. Let liiin give me 
a thousand and I’ll go abroad, and I give 3011 1113" honor as a 
gentleman. I’ll not ask him for no more for a year. Give him 
that message from me. Strong, my boy ; and tell him if the 
mone3' ain’t here next Friday at 12 o’clock, as sure as m3" 
name’s what it is. I’ll have a paragraph in the newspaper on 
Saturday, and next week I’ll blow up the whole concern.” 

Strong carried back these words to his principal, on whom 
tlieir efl'ect w^as such that actualh" 011 the da3" and hour ap- 
pointed, the Chevalier made his appearance once more at Alta- 
mont’s hotel at Bayinouth, with tlie sum of money required. 
Altamont w"as a gentleman, he said, and behaved as such ; he 
paid his bill at the Inn, and the Bayinouth paper announced 
liis departure on a foreign tour. Strong saw him embark at 
Dover. ‘‘ It must be forgery at the very least,” he thought, 
that has put Clavering into this fellow’s power, and the Colo- 
nel has got the bill.” 

Before the year was out, however, this happy country saw 
the Colonel once more upon its shores. A confounded run on 
the red had finished him, he said, at Baden Baden : no gentle- 
man could stand against a color coming up fourteen times. Hs 
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had been obliged to draw upon Sir Francis Clavering for means 
of returning home: and Clavering, though pressed for money 
(for he had election expenses, had set up his establishment in 
the country, and was engaged in furnishing his London house), 
yet ibund means to accept Colonel Allaniont’s bill, though 
evidently very much against his will ; for in Strong’s hearing, 
Sir Francis wished to heaven, with many curses, that the Colo- 
nel could have been locked up in a debtor's gaol in Germany 
for life, so that he might never be troubled again. 

These sums for the Colonel Sir Francis was oldiged to raise 
without the knowledge of his wife ; for though perfectly liberal, 
nay, sumptuous in her expenditure, the good lady had inher- 
ited a tolerable aptitude for business along with the large for- 
tune of her father, Snell, and gave to her husband only such a 
handsome allowance as she thought befitted a gentleman of his 
rank. Now and again she would give him a present, or pay 
an outstanding gambling debt ; but she always exaeted a pretty 
accurate account of the moneys so rciinirecl ; and respecting the 
subsidies to the Colonel, Clavering fairl}^ told Strong that he 
couldnH speak to his wife. 

Part of Mr. Strong’s business in life was to procure this 
money and other sums, for his patroiL And in the Chevalier’s 
apartments, in Shepherd’s Inn, many negotiations took place 
between gentlemen of the moneyed world and Sir Francis Clav- 
ering; and man}’ valuable bank-notes and pieces of stamped 
l)aper were passed between them. When a man has been in 
the habit of getting in debt from his early youth, and of ex- 
changing his promises to pay at twelve months against present 
sums of money, it would seem as if no piece of good fortune 
ever permanently benefited him : a little while after the advent 
of prosperity, the money-lender is pretty certain to be in the 
house again, and the bills with tlie old signature in the market. 
Clavering found it more convenient to see these gentry at 
Strong’s lodgings than at his own ; and such was the Cheva- 
lier’s friendship for the Baronet, that although he did not pos- 
sess a shilling of his own, his name might be seen as the drawer 
of almost all the bills of exchange which Sir F'rancis Clavering 
accepted. Having drawn Clavering’s bills, he got them dis- 
counted in the City.” When they became due he parleyed 
with tlie bill-holders, and gave them instalments of their debt, 
or got time in exchange for fresh acceptances. Regularly or 
irregularly, gentlemen must live somehow: and as we read 
how, the other day, at Comorn, the troops forming that garri- 
son were gay and lively, acted plays, danced at balis, and cott 
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6 Ui;nGd their rations ; though menaced with att assault from the 
enemj’ without the walls, and with a gallows if the Austrians 
were successful, — so there arc hundreds of gallant spirits in 
this town, w^alking about in good spirits, dining every jJay in 
tolerable gayety and plenty, and going to sleep comfortably *, 
with a bailiff alwa3’^s more or less near, and a rope of debt round 
their necks — the which trifling inconveniences Ned Strong, the 
old soldier, bore very easily. 

But we shall have another opportunity of making ac(piaint- 
ance with these and some other interesting inhabitants of Shep- 
herd’s Inn, and in the meanwhile are keeping Lady Clavering 
and her friends too long waiting on the door-steps of Grosvenor 
Place. 

First thej’ went into the gorgeous dining-room, fitted upr 
Lad}^ Clavering couldn’t for goodness gracious tell why, in the 
middle-aged style, unless,” said her good-natured ladyship, 
laughing, because me and Clavering are middle-aged people 

— and here they w'ere offered the copious remains of the lun- 
cheon of which Lad^" Clavering and Blanche had just partaken. 
When nobod}" was near, our little Syli)hide, who scarce!}" ate at 
dinner more than the six grains of rice of Amina, the friend 
of the Ghouls in the Arabian Nights, was most active W'ith her 
knife and fork, and consumed a very substantial portion of mut- 
ton cutlets : in which piece of hypocrisy it is believed she res(*m- 
bled other young ladies of fashion. Pen and Ins uncle declim‘d 
the refection, but they admired the dining-room with fitting 
compliments, and pronounced it very chaste,” that being the 
proper phrase. There were, indeed, higli-backed Dutch chaij’s 
of the seventeenth century ; there was a sinilptured carved buffet, 
of the sixteenth ; there was a sideboard robbed out of the carved 
W'ork of a church in the Low Counlri(is, and a large brass cathe- 
dral lamp over the round oak table ; there were old family por- 
traits from Wardour Street, and tapestry from France, bits of 
armor, double-handed swords and battle-axes made of carton-^ 
pierre^ looking-glasses, statuettes of saints, and Dresden china 

— nothing, in a word, could be chaster. Behind iJic dining- 
room was the library, fitted with busts and books all of a size*, 
and wonderful easy-ehairs, and solemn bronzes in the severe 
classic style. Here it was that, guarded by double doors, Sir 
Francis smoked cigars, and read Bell’s Life in London,” and 
went to sleep after dinner, when he was not smoking over the 
billiard-table at his clubs, or 2:)unting at the gambling-houses in 
Saint James’s. 

But what could equal the chaste splendor of the drawing- 
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rooms? — the carpets were so magnificently fluffy that your 
foot made no more noise on them than your shadow : on their 
white ground bloomed roses and tulips as big as warming-pans : 
about tlie room were liigh chairs and low chairs, bandy-legged 
chairs, chairs so attenuated that it was a wonder any but a sylph 
could sit upon them, marqueterie-tables covered with marvel- 
lous gimcracks, china ornaments of all ages and countries, 
bronzes, gilt daggers, Books of Beauty, yataghans, Turkish 
papooshes and boxes of Parisian bonbons. Wherever yoh sat 
down there were Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses con- 
venient at j'our elbow ; there were, moreover, light blue poodles 
and ducks and cocks and hens in porcelain ; there were nymphs 
b\' Boucher, and shepherdesses by Greuze, very chaste indeed ; 
there were muslin curtains and brocade curtains, gilt cages 
with paroquets and love birds, two squealing cockatoos, each 
out-squealing and out-chattering the other; a clock singing 
tunes on a console-table, and another booming the hours li!ie 
Great Tom, on the mantel-piece — tluu'e w^as, in a word, every- 
thing that comfort could desire, and the most elegant taste de- 
vise. A London drawing-room, litted up without regard to 
expense, is surely one of the noblest and most curious sights 
of the present day. The Romans of the Lower Empire, the 
dear Marchionesses and Countesses of Louis XV., could scarce- 
ly have had a finer taste than our modern folks exhibit ; and 
everybody who saw Ladj’' Clavering’s reception-rooms was 
forced to confess th.it they w^cre most elegant ; and that the 
prettiest rooms in London — Lady Ilaiiey Quin’s, Lady Han- 
way Wardour’s, or Mrs, Hodge- Podgson’s own, the great Rail- 
road Creesus’ wife, were not fitted up with a more consummate 
‘‘ chastity.” 

Poor Lady Clavering, meanwdiile, knew little regarding these 
things, and had a sad want of respect for the splendors around 
her. “T only know they cost a precious deal of money, 
Major,” she said to her guest, and that I don’t advise you to 
tiy one of them gossamer gilt chairs : /came down on one the 
night we gave our second dinner-party. Why didn’t you come 
and see us before? W'e’d have asked you to it.” 

You would have liked to see Mamma break a chair, 
wouldn’t you, Mr. Pendennis?” dear Blanche said with a sneer. 
She was angry because Pen was talking and laughing with 
Mamma, because Mamma had made a number of blunders in 
describing the house — for a hundred other good reasons. 

“ I should like to have been by to gfive Lady Clavering my 
arm if she had need of it.” Pen answered, with a bow and a 
blush. 
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Qiid preux Chevalier!'" cried the Sylphide, tossing up her 
little head. 

have a fellow-feeling with those who fall, remember,” 
Pen said. I suffered myself very much from doing so once.” 

‘‘And you went home to Laura to console 3 'ou,” said Miss 
Amoiy. Pen winced. He did not like the remembrance of 
the consolation which Laura had given to him, nor was he veiy 
well pleased to find that his rebuff* in tliat quarter was known 
to the world : so as he had nothing to sa^" in repl}’, he began to 
be immensely interested in the furniture round about him, and 
to praise Lady Clavering’s taste with all his might. 

“Me, don’t praise me,” said honest Lady Clavering, “it’s 
all the upholsterer’s doings and Captain Strong’s ; they did it 
all while we was at the Park — and — and — Lad}' Rockminster 
has been here and says the salongs are very well,” said Lady 
Clavering, with an air and tone of great deference. 

“My cousin Laura has been staying with her,” Pen said. 

“ It’s not the dowager : it is the Lacly Rockminster.” 

“Indeed!” cried Major Pendennis, when he heard this 
great name of fashion. “ If you have her ladyship’s approval, 
Lady Clavering, you cannot be far wrong. No, no, you cannot 
be far wrong. Lady Rockminster, I should say, Arthur, is the 
very centre of the circle of fashion and taste. The rooms are 
beautiful indeed ! ” and the Major’s voice hushed as he spoke 
of this great lady, and he looked round and surveyed the apart- 
ments awfully and respectfully, as if he had been at church. 

“Yes, Lady Rockminster has took us up,” said Lady 
Clavering. 

“ Taken us up, Mamma,” cried Blanche, in a shrill voice. 

“Well, taken us up, then,” said my lady, “ it’s very kind 
of her, and I dare say we shall like it when we git used to it, 
only at first one don’t fancy being took — well, taken up, at all. 
She is going to give our balls for us ; and wants to invite all 
our diners. But I won’t stand that. I will have rny old friends 
and I won’t let her send all the cards out, and sit mum at the* 
head of my own table. You must come to me, Arthur and Major 
— come, let me see, on the 14th. — It ain’t one of our grand 
dinners, Blanche,” she said, looking round at her daught(*r, 
who bit her lips and frowned very savagely for a sylphide. 

The Major, with a smile and a bow, said he would much 
rather come to a quiet meeting than to a grand dinner. He 
had had enough of those large entertainments, and preferred 
the simplicity of the home circle. 

“ 1 always think a dinner’s the best the second day,” said 
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Lady Clavering, thinking to mend her first speech. ‘‘On the 
14th we’ll be quite a snug little party ; ” at which second blim* 
der. Miss Blanche clasped her hands in despair, and said, “ O, 
Mamma, vou$ etes incorrigible.^'* Major I^endennis vowed that 
he liked snug dinners of all things in the world, and confounded 
her lad3’ship’s impudence for daring to ask such a man as him 
to a second da3'’s dinner. But he was a man of an economical 
turn of mind, and bethinking himself that he could throw over 
these people if anything better should offer, he accepted with 
the blandest air. As for Pen, he was not a diner-out of thirty 
years’ standing as y^et, and the idea of a fine feast in a fine 
house was still perfectly welcome to him. 

“ What was that pretty' little quarrel which engaged itself 
between your worship and Miss Amory?” the Major asked of 
Pen, as they walked away together. I thought you used to 
be au mieux in that quarter.” 

“Used to be,” answered Pen, w'ith a dandified air, “is a 
vague phrase regarding a woman. Was and is are two very 
different terms, sir, as regards w'omen’s hearts especially.” 

“Egad, the3^ change as we do,” cried the elder. “When 
we took the Cape of Good Hope, I recollect there was a lady 
who talked of poisoning herself for y'our humble servant ; and, 
begad, in three montlis, she ran away from her husband with 
somebody else. Don’t get y'ourself entangled with that Miss 
Amory'. She is forward, affected, and underbred ; and her 
character is somewhat — never mind w'hat. But don’t think of 
her ; ten thousand pound won’t do for you. What, my good 
fellow, is ten thousand pound ? I would scarcely pay’' that girl’s 
milliner’s bill with the interest of the money.” 

“ You seem to be a connoisseur in millinery, Uncle,” Pen 
said. 

“ I was, sir, I was,” replied the senior ; “ and the old war- 
horse, you know, never hears the sound of a trumpet, but lie 
begins to ho, he! — you understand,” — and he gave a killing 
though somewhat superannuated leer and bow to a carriage 
that passed them and entered the Park. 

“ Lady Catherine Martingale’s carriage,” he said, “ mons’oiis 
fine girls the daughters, though, gad, I remember their mother 
a tlioiisand times handsomer. No, Arthur, ray’^ dear fellow, 
with your person and expectations, you ought to make a good 
coup in marriage some day or other ; and though I wouldn’t 
have this repeated at Fairoaks, you rogue, ha ! ha ! a reputa-- 
tion for a little wickedness, and for being an homme dangereux^ 
don^t hurt a young fellow w'ith the women. They like it, sir— 
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they hate a milksop . . • young men must be young men, you 
know. But for marriage,” continued the veteran moralist, 
that is a very different matter. Marry a woman with money. 
Fve told you before it is as easy to get a rich wife as a poor 
one ; and a doosed deal more comfortable to sit down to a well- 
cooked dinner, with your little entrees nicely served, than to 
have nothing but a damned cold leg of mutton between you 
and your wife. We shall have a good dinner on the 14th, 
when we dine with Sir Francis Clavering : stick to that, my 
boy, in yoi\r relations with the famil}’. Cultivate ’em, but keep 
*em for dining. No more of your youthful follies and nonsense 
about love in a cottage.” 

It must be a cottage with a double coach-house, a cottage 
^ of gentilit 3 % sir,” said Pen, quoting the hackneyed ballad of 
the Devil’s Walk:* but his uncle did not know that poem 
(though, perhaps, he might be leading Pen upon the vei} 
promenade in question), and went on with his philosophical 
remarks, very nuieli pleased with the aptness of the pupil tf) 
whom he addressed them. Indeed Arthur Pendennis was a 
clever fellow, who took his color very readily from his neighbor 
and found the adaptation only too easy. 

Warrington, the grumbler, growled out that Pen was becom- 
ing such a puppy that soon there would be no bearing him. 
But the truth is, the young man’s success and dashing manners 
pleased his elder companion. He likc^d to see Pen gay and 
spirited, and brimful of health, and life, and hope ; as a man 
who has long since left off being amused with clown and harle- 
quin, still gets a pleasure in watching a child at a pantomime. 
Mr. Pen’s fonner sulkiness disappeared with his better fortune : 
and he bloomed as the sun began to shine upon him. 


CHATTER XXXVTII. 

IN WHICH COLONEL ALTAMONT APPEARS AND DISAPPEARS. 

On the day appointed. Major Pendennis, who had formed 
no better engagement, and Arthur, who desired none, arrived 
together to dine with Sir PVancis CTavering. The only tenants 
of the drawing-room when Pen and his uncle reached it, were 
Sir Francis and his wife, and our friend Captain Strong, whom 
Arthur was very glud to see, though the Major looked very 
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sulkily at Strong, being by no means well pleased to sit down to 

dinner with Clavering’s d house-steward, as he irreverently 

called Strong. But Mr. Welbore Welbore, Clavering’s country 
neighbor and brother member of Parliament, speedily arriving, 
Pendcnnis the elder was somewhat appeased, for Welbore, 
though perfectly dull, and taking no more part in the conver- 
sation at dinner than the footman behind his chair, was a 
respectable country gentleman of ancient family and seven 
thousand a year ; and the Major felt always at ease in such 
society. To these were added other persons of note : the 
Dowager Lady Rockminster, who had her reasons for being 
well with the Clavering family, and the Lad}" Agnes Foker, 
with her son Mr. Harry, our old acquaintance. Mr. Pynsent 
could not come, his parliamentary duties keeping him at the 
House, duties which sat upon the two other senators very 
lightly. Miss Blanche Amory was the last of the company 
wiio made her appearance. She was dressed in a killing white 
silk dress, which displayed her pearly shoulders to the utmost 
advantage. Foker whispered to Pen, who regarded her with 
eyes of evident admiration, that he considered her a stunner.” 
She chose to be very gracious to Arthur upon this day, and 
held out her hand most cordially, and talked about dear Fair- 
oaks, and asked for dear Laura and his mother, and said she 
was longing to go back to the countiy, and in fact was entirely 
simple, aflectionate, and artless. 

Harry Foker thougr t he had never seen anybody so amiable 
and delightful. Not accustomed much to the society of ladies, 
and ordinarily being dumb in their presence, he found that 
he could speak before Miss Amory, and became uncommonly 
lively and talkative, even before the dinner was announced 
and the party descended to the lower rooms. He would have 
longed to give his arm to the fair Blanche, and conduct hei 
down the broad carpeted stair ; but she fell to the lot of Pen 
upon this occasion, Mr. Foker being appointed to escort Mrs. 
Welbore Welbore, in consequence of his superior rank as an 
earl’s grandson. 

But though he was separated from the object of his desire 
during the passage down stairs, the delighted Foker found hiu^- 
self by Miss Amory’s side at the dinner-table, and flattered 
himself that he had inanceuvred very well in securing that 
happy place- It may be that the move was not his, but that ii 
was made by another person. Blanche had thus the two young 
men, one on each side of her, and each tried to render bimseU 
gaUant and agreeable. 
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Fbker’s mamma, from her place, survej’ing her darling boy, 
was surprised at his vivacity. Harry talked constantl3" to his 
fair neighbor about the topics of the day. 

“Seen Taglioni in the Sylphide, Miss Amory? Bring me 
that souprame of Volile again, if j’ou please (this was addressed 
to the attendant near him), very good: can’t think where the 
souprames come from ; what becomes of the legs of the fowls, 
I wonder? She’s clipping in the Sylphide, ain’t she?” and 
he began very kindly to hum the pretty air which pervades that 
prettiest of all ballets, now faded into the past with that most 
beautiful and gracious of all dancers. Will the young folks 
ever see anything so charming, anything so classic, anything 
like Taglioni? 

“ Miss Amory is a sylph herself,” said Mr. Peii. 

“ What a delightful tenor voice 3011 have, Mr. Fokcr,” said 
the J'oung lad>\ “ I am sure yon have been well taught. I 
sing a little myself. I should like to sing wdth you.” 

Pen remembered that w'ords very similar had been addressed 
to himself hy the 3oung lady, and tliat she had liked to sing 
w’ith him in former clays. And sneering within himself, he 
wondered, with how man3’ other gentlemen she had sung ducts 
since his time? But he did not think fit to put this awkward 
question aloud : and onh^ said, with the ver3" tenderest air 
which he could assume, “ I should like to hoar you sing again, 
Miss Blanche. I never heard a voice I liked so well as 3’ours, 
I think.” 

“ I thought 3''ou liked Laura’s,” said Miss Blanche. 

“Laura’s is a contralto : and that voice is veiy often out, 
3'ou know,” Pen said, bitterh'. “ J have heard a great deal of 
music, in London,” he continued. “ Pm tired of those profes- 
sional people — they sing too loud — or I have grown too old 
or too blase. One grows old very soon, in London, Miss 
Arnor3'. And like all old fellows, I onl3’ care for the songs I 
heard in mv" youth.” 

“ I like English music best. T don’t care for foreign songs 
much. Get me some saddle of mutton,” said Mr. Foker. 

“ I adore English ballads of all tilings,” said Miss Amor3". 

“ Sing me one of the old songs after dinner, will 3^ou?” said 
Pen, with an imploring voice. 

“Shall I sing 3’ou an English song, after dinner?” asked 
the Sylphide, turning to Mr. Fokcr, “ I will, if you will prom- 
ise to come up soon ; ” and she gave him a perfect broadside of 
her eyes. 

“ JT// come up after dinner, fast enough,” he said simply* 
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1 don*t care about much wine afterwards — I take my whack 
:i.t dinner — I mean my share, you know; and when I have 
Inid as mucli as I want, 1 toddle up to tea. Tm a domestic 
(iharacter, Miss Amory — my habits arc simple and when Tm 
pleased Tm generally in a good hinnor, ain’t I, Pen? — that 
j(dly, if you please — not that one, the other with the cherries 
inside. How the doos<i do the}* get those cherries inside the 
jellies? ’ In this wav the ai-tless youth prattled on: and Miss 
Amory listened to liim with inexhaustible good-humor. When 
the ladies took tlunr departure for the upi)er regions, Blanche 
made the two young num promise laithfully to quit the table 
soon, and departcxl witli kind glances to each. She dropped 
lier gloves on Poker’s side of the table, and her handkerchief 
on Pen’s. Each liad some little attention j)aid to him ; her 
politeness to Mr. Poker was perhaps a little more encouraging 
than her kindness to Arthur: but the ])enevolent little crea- 
ture did her best to make both the gentlemen happy. Poker 
caught her last glance as she rushed out of the door; that 
bright look ])asscd over Mr. Strong’s broad white waistcoat, 
and shot straight at Harry Poker’s. The door closed on the 
charmer : he sat down with a sigh, and swallowed a bumper 
ol‘ claret. 

As the dinner at wiiich Pen and his uncle took their places 
was not one of our grand t>arties, it had been served at a con- 
siderably earlier hour* than tiiose ceremonial banquets of the 
J^ondoii season, which custom lias ordained shall scarcely take 
place before nine o’clock ; and the comjiany being small, and 
JVIiss Blanche, anxious to betake herself to her piano in the 
drawing-room, giving constant hints to her mother to retreat, 
— Lady Clavering made tliat signal very specdil}’, so that it 
W’as quite daylight yet when the ladies reached the upper apart- 
ments, from tiic flower-embroidered balconies of which they 
eoiild command a view of the two Parks, of the poor couples 
and children still sauntering in the one, and of the equipages of 
ladies and the liorses of dandies iiassing through the arch of 
tlic other. The sun, in a word, liad not set behind the elms 
of Kensington Gardens, and was still gilding the statue erected 
by the ladies of England in honor of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, when Lady Clavering and her female friends left 
the gentlemen drinking wine. 

The windows of the dining-room were opened to let in the 
fresh air, and afforded to the passci-s-by in the street a pleasant 
or, perhaps, tantalizing view of six gentlemen in white waist* 

at 
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coats, with a quantity of decanters and a variet}* of fruits before 
them — little boys, as the}*^ passed and jumped up at the area 
railings, and took a peep, said to one another, ‘^Mi hi, Jim, 
shouldn’t you like to be there, and have a cut of that there 
pine-apple?” — the horses and carriages of the nobility and 
gentrj^ passed by, conveying them to Belgravian toilets: the 
policeman, with clamping feet, patrolled up and down ])erore 
the mansion : the shades of evening began to fall: tlie gasman 
came and lighted tlie lamps before Sir Francis’s door: the but- 
ler entered the dining-room, and illuminated the antique gotiiie 
chandelier over the antique carvcid oak dining-table : so that 
from outside the liousc you lookcid inwards upon a night seem* 
of feasting and wax candles ; and from within you beheld a \is- 
ion of a calm summer evening, and the wall of Saint James’s 
Park, and the sky above, in which a star or two was just begin- 
ning to twinkle. 

Jeames, with folded legs, leaning against the door-pillar of 
his master’s abode, looked forth musingly upon the latter tran- 
quil sight ; whilst a spectator, elinging to the railings, examined 
the former scene. Policeman X, ))assing, gave his attention 
to neither, but fixed it upon the individual holding by the rail- 
ings, and gazing into Sir Francis Clavering’s dining-room, where 
Strong was laughing and talking away, making the conversation 
for the party. 

The man at the railings was very gorgeously attired witli 
chains, jewellery, and waistcoats, which the illumination from 
the house lighted up to great advantage ; his boots were shiny ; 
he had brass buttons to his eoat, and large', white wristbands 
over his knuckles ; and indeed looked so grand, that X imag- 
ined he beheld a member of ParlLamemt, or a ))erson of consid- 
eration before him. Whatever his rank, 1iuw('.v(t, the M.P., or 
person of consideration, was considerably excited by wine ; for 
he lurched and reeled somewhat in his gait, and his bat was 
cocked over his wild and bloodshot eyes in a manner which no 
sober hat ever could assume, llis copious bhu*k hair was evi- 
dently surreptitious, and his whiskers of the Tyrian purple. 

As Strong’s laughter, following after one of his own gros 
mots^ came ringing out of window, this gentleman without 
laughed and sniggered in the queerest way likewise, and he 
slapped his thigh and winked at Jeames pensive in the portico, 
as much as to say, “ Plush, my boy, isn't that a good story?” 

Jeames’s attention had been gradually drawn from the 
moon in the heavens to this sublunaiy scene ; and he w^as i)uz- 
tied and alarmed by the appearance of the man in shiny boots. 
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“ A holtercation,” he remarked, afterwards, in the servants’- 
hall — a ^' holtercation with a feller in the streets is never no 
good ; and indeed, he was not hired for any such purpose.” 
So, having surveyed the man for some time, who went on 
laugliing, reeling, nodding his head with tips}^ knowingness, 
J(‘ames looked out of the portico, and softly called "Pleace- 
inan,” and beckoned to tliat oflicer. 

X n.arolied up roscjlute, with one Berlin glove stuck in his 
bolt-side, and Jc aincs simply pointed with his index finger to 
th(^ individual who was laughing against the railings. Not one 
single word more than " Heaoeinan,” did he say, but stood 
there in the calm summer evening, pointing calmly ; a grand 
sight. 

X adv^anced to the individual and said, "Now, sir, will you 
have the kindness to move hon?” 

The individual, who was in perfect good-humor, did not 
appear to liear one word which Policeman X uttered, but nod- 
ded, and waggled his grinning head at Strong, until tiis hat 
almost fell from his hea(l over tlie area railings. 

"Now, sir, move on, do 3*011 hear?” cries X, in a much 
more peremijtory ton(\ and ho touched the stranger gentk 
with one of the iingers inclosed in the gauntlets of the Berlin 
wool*. 

He of the man 3 ’ rings instantlv started, or rather staggered 
])aok, into what is called an attitude of self-defence, and in that 
position ])egan tlic operation which is entitled " squaring,” at 
Policeman X, and slio^ved himseir brave and w*arlikc, if un- 
steady. " Hullo ! keep your hands oft* a gentleman,” ho said, 
with an oath which need not bo re^ieatcd. 

"Move on out of this,” said X, " and don’t be a blocking 
up the pavement, staring into gentlemen’s dining-rooms.” 

"Not stare — ho, lio, — not stare — that is a good one,” 
replied the other, with a satiric laugh and sneer, — " Who’s to 
prevent me from staring, looking at my friends, if I like? not 
yon, old highlows.” 

" FrieiKis ! 1 dessay*. Move on,” answered X. 

" If 3 *ou t>ouch me, I’ll pitch into you, I will,” roared the 
/)thcr. " I tell you I know ’em all — That’s Sir Francis Clav- 
ering, Baronet, M.P, — 1 know him, and he knows me — and 
that’s Strong, and that’s the young chap that made the row at 
the ball. 1 say*. Strong, Strong ! ” 

" It’s that d Altamont,” cried Sir Francis within, with 

a start and a guilty look ; and Strong also, with a look of an* 
noyance, got up from the table and ran put to the intruder. 
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A gentleman in a white waistcoat, running out from a din 
ing-room bare-headed, a policeman, and an individual decently 
attired, engaged in almost fisticuffs on the pavement, were 
enough to make a crowd, even in that quiet neigliborliood, at 
half past eight o’clock in the evening, and a small mob began 
to assemble before Sir Francis Clavcning’s door. For God’s 
sake, come in,” Strong said, seizing his acquaintance’s arm. 

Send for a cab, James, if you please,” lie added in an under 
voice to that domestic; and carrying the excited gentleman 
out of the street, the outer door w'as closed upon him, and the 
small crowd began to move away. 

Mr. Strong had intended to convey the stranger into Sir 
Francis’s private sitting-room, where the hats of the male guests 
.were awaiting them, and having thc're sooth(‘d his friend by 
bland c'^nversation, to have carried him olf as soon as the cab 
arrived — but the new-comer was in a great state of wrath at 
the indignity which had been put upon liim ; and when Strong 
would have led him into the second door, said in a tipsy voice^ 

That ain't the door — that’s the dining-room door — where 
the drink’s going on — and I’ll go and have some, by Jove ; 
I’ll go and have some*.” At this audacit}' the butler stood 
aghast in the hall, and placed himself ))efore the door: but it 
opened behind Iiim, and the master of the house inado his ap- 
pearance, with anxious looks. 

“I vnll have some. — by I will,” the intruder was 

roaring out, as Sir Francis came forward, ‘‘llullo! Claver- 
ing, I say I’m come to have some wine with you ; hay ! old 
boy — hay, old corkscrew? Get us a bottle of the yellow seal, 
you old tiiief — the very best — a Imndred rupees a dozen, and 
no mistake.” 

The host reflected a moment over his coTiipany. There is 
only Welbore, Pendennis, and those two lads, he thought — 
and with a forced laugh and piteous look, he said, — ‘‘Well, 
Altamont, come in. I am very glad to sec 3'on, I’m sure.” 

Colonel Altamont, for the intelligent reader has doubtless 
long ere this discovered in the stranger Ills Excellency tlio 
Ambassador of the Nawaub of Lucknow, reeled into the dining- 
room, with a triumphant look tow^ards Jeames, the footman, 
which seemed to say, “ There, sir, what do you think of that? 
Now^ am I a gentleman or no?” and sank clown into the first 
vacant chair. Sir Francis Clavering timidly stammered out 
the Colonel’s name to his guest Mr, Welbore Welbore, and his 
Excellency began drinking wine forthwith and gazing round 
upon the company, now with the most wonderful frowns, and 
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anon with the blandest smiles, and liiccupped remarks encomU 
astic of the drink which he was imbibing. 

‘‘ Ver}^ singular man. Has resided long in a native court 
in India,” Strong said, with groat gravity, the Chevalier’s 
presence of mind never deserting him — ^^iu those Indian 
courts they get v(‘ry singular ha])its.” 

‘‘Very,” said Major I\‘ndeiiiiis, dryly, and wondering what 
in goodness’ name was tlie coni[)aiiy into wliidi he had got. 

Mr. Fokcr was pleased with the n(!w-comer. “It’s the 
man who would sing the iNIahyv song at the Back Kitchen,” 
he whispered to I’en. “Try this pine, sir,” he then said to 
Colonel AUamoiit, “ it’s nucoiniiionh^ lino.” 

“Pines — Tve seen ’em feed pigs on pines,” said the Colo- 
nel. 

“All the Nawaub of Lucknow’s pigs are fed on pines,” 
Strong whis})(:ri*d to ]\raJor IVndeiiiiis. 

“Oh, of course*,” the Major answered. Sir Francis Clav- 
ering was, ill till* ineanwhiU*, endeavoring to make an excuse 
to his brother guest, lor the new-comer’s condition, and mut- 
tered soinclliing regarding Allainont, that was an extraor- 
dinary character, very eccentri(\ very — had Indian liabits — 
didn’t understand tlie rules of Fnglisli society ; to which old 
Welbore, a shrewd old gentleman, wlio drank his wine with 
great regularity, said, 'Mhat soeined pretty clear.” 

Then, the Colonel seeing Pen’s honest faet*, regarded it for 
a while with as mneli ’-^b'adiness as beeame his condition; and 
said, “I know yon, too, young fellow. I remember j’ou. 
Baymonth ball, by jingo. \Vant(*(l to tight the Frenchman, 
/remember yon;” and ho laughed, and he squared with his 
fists, and seemed lingcly amused in the drunken depths of his 
mind, as these reeolleetions passed, or, rather, reeled across it. 

“ Mr. Ponclennis, j^on reineniber (’olonel Altamont, at Bay- 
mouth?” Strong said: upon which Pen, bowing rather stiflly, 
said, “he had the pleasure of remembering that circumstance 
perfectly.” 

“ JV/iaf's his name?” cried the Colonel. Strong named Mr. 
Pendennis again. 

“ Pendennis ! — Pendennis bo liangod ! ” Altamont roared 
out to the surprise of every one, and thumping with his fist 
on the table. 

“My name is also Pendennis, sir,” said the Major, whose 
dignity was exceedingly mortified by the evening’s events — • 
that he, Major Pendennis, should have been asked to such a 
party, and that a drunken man should have been introduced to 
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it. “ M}" name is Pendennis, and I will be obliged to 3’ou not 
to curse it too loudly.” 

The tipsj" man turned round to look at liiin, and as he 
looked, it appeared a.s if Colonel Altamoiit suddeuh" grew 
sober. He i)iit liis hand across his forehead, and in doing so, 
displaced somewhat the ])laek wig wliicli he wore ; and his eyes 
stared liercel}’ at the Major, who, in Jiis turn, like a resolute old 
warrior as he Avas, 'ooked at his oj)ponent A^ei’y keenly and 
steadil3\ At the oral of the mutual inspection, Altamont 
began to button up his brass-buttoned coat, and rising up from 
his chair suddcaily, and to the company’s ashmishment, reeled 
tow’^ards the door, and issued from it, followed hy Strong: all 
that the latter h(‘ard him utter was — '' Cai)tain Beak! Cap- 
tain Beak, l)y Jingo ! ” 

There had not pass(Hl above a (jiiarter of an hour from his 
strange appearance to his equally sudden departure. Tlu^ two 
3’oung men and tlu^ lhiron(‘t's other guest wondered at tlu^ 
scene, and could lind no (‘X})hiuatiou for it. Clavering seemed 
exceed ingl}" pah? and agitated, and InriuHl Avith looks ol* almost 
terror tovA^ards Major IVndennis The latter had been e\ing 
liis host keenly for a minute or two. Do you know him?” 
asked Sir Francis ol' tlu? iNTajor. 

‘‘I arn sure? I have seen tin' Adlow,” the Major replied, 
looking as if he, too, Avas puzzh'd. ‘‘ Yes, I have it. He \\'as 
a deserter from the Ilorsi* Artillery, who got into the Nawauh’s 
service. I remember his taee (jnite Avell.” 

‘‘Oh!” said Clavering, Avith a sigh Avhich indieated im- 
mense relief of mind, and the Major looked at him A\dth a 
twinkle of his sharj) old eyes. The cab Avhich Strong had de- 
sired to be called, drove iiwiiy Avith the (Jlie\^alier and Coloncd 
Altamont; coffee Avas brought to the remaining gentlemen, air’ 
they went up stairs to the ladies in tlie drawing-room, Foker 
declaring confidentially to Pen that -Mins Avas the rnmim'st 
go he CA^er saAV,” whi(.*li decision IVn said, laughing, “ shoAved 
great discrimination on Mr. Fokcr’s part.” 

Then, according to her promise, Miss Amory made music? 
for the j'oung men. Foker Avas enra[)tnred wnth her perform- 
ance, and kindly joined in tlie airs Avhieh she sang, when he 
l^appened to be acquainted with them. Pen alfected to talk 
aside with others of the part3% but Blanche brought him 
quickly to the piano, by singing some of liis own w^orcls, those 
which we liave given in a previous number, indeed, and which 
the Sylphide haci hers(‘lf, she said, set to music. I don’t know 
whether the air was hers, or how much of it was arranged for 
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her by Signor Twankidillo, from whom she took lessons : but 
good or bad, original or otherwise, it delighted Mr. Pen, who 
remaiiKid by lier side, and turned tlie leaves now for her most 
assiduously — “ (bxd ! how I wishi eould write versos like you, 
Pen,’’ Poker sighed afterwards to his companion. If I could 
do ’em, wouldn’t 1, tliat’s all? But I never w^as a dab at writ- 
ing you se(‘, and Jhn sorry 1 was so idle when I was at school.” 

ISo mention w’as made l)eforo the ladies of the curious little 
sc(mc whicii liad been transacted below stairs ; although Pen 
was just on tiie point of describing it to Miss Amory, when 
that 3 'oung lady iiKpiired for Captain Strong, who she wished 
should Join lier in a dind. But chancing to look up towards 
Sir Francis Clavering, Aithur saw a peculiar expression of 
alarm in the baronet’s ordinarily vacuous face, and discreetly 
held his tongue. It was rather a dull evening. Welbore w^ent 
to sleep, as he always did at music, and after dinner: nor did 
Major Pemdemnis entc'rtain th(i ladu‘s with copious anecdotes 
and endless little scandalous stories, as his wont was, but sat 
silent for the most i)art, and appeared to be listening to the 
music, and \vatcJung lh(‘ fair young performer. 

The liour of departure having arrived, the JMaJor rose, re- 
gretting that so (Udightful an evening should have passed away 
so (iiiickl}’, and addr(‘sse<l a particularly' fine compliment to 
Miss Amoiy, upon her splendid talents as a singer. ‘•Your 
daughter, Lady Claveriug,” lie said to tliat ladv, is a perfect 
nightingale — a perfe *1 nighlingah*, begad! I have scarcely 
cv('r heard anything equal to her, and her pronunciation of 
every language — begad, of every language — seems to me to 
be })erfeet ; and the best houses in London must open before a 
3 ’^oung lady wdio has siudi taUaits, and, allow an old fellow to 
sav. Miss Amory, such a fa(*e.” 

IManclie was as niiKih astonished by these compliments as 
IV.n was, to whom his uncle, a little time since, had been 
speaking in very dis[)araging terms of the Sylph. The Majot 
and tlie two young men walked home togidlicr, after Mr. Foker 
had plac(*d his mother in h(»r (*arriage, and procured a light for 
an enormous cigar. 

The young gentleman’s eonijmny or his tobacco did not 
appear to lx; agreeabU* to IMajor Pendennis, w'ho eyed him 
askance sevi!ral tilings, and w'ith a look wdiich plainly indicated 
tluit he wished Mr. Foker would take his leave; but Foker 
hung on resolutely to the uncle and nephew, even until they 
came to the former’s door in Bury Street, wLcre the Major 
wished the lads good night. 
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“And I say, Pen,” he said in a confidential whisper, call- 
ing his nephew back, “mind you make a point of calling in 
Grosvenor Place to-morrow. Thc^^Ve been uncommonly civil ; 
mons’ously civil and kind.” 

Pen promised and wondered, and the Major’s door having 
been closed upon him by Morgan, Foker took Pen’s arm, and 
walked with him (br some time silently puffing his cigar. At 
last, when they had reached Charing Cross on Arthur’s way 
home to the Temple, Harry Foker reliiw^ed liimsolf, and broke 
out with that eulogium upon poetry, and those regrets regard- 
ing a misspent youth wiiich have just been mentioned. And 
all the way along the Strand, and up to the door of Pen’s very 
staircase, in Lamb Court, Temiple, 3'oung llaiTj' Foker did not 
cease to speak about singing and lilanche Amory. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 


Since that fatal but delightful night in Grosvenor Place, 
Mr. Harry Poker’s heart hael been in such a state of agitation 
as you would hardly have thougiit so great a philosopher could 
endure. When wo reineitdjor what good advice he had given 
to Pen in former days, liow an eai ly wisdom and knowledge of 
the world had manifested itself in the gifted youth ; how a con- 
stant course of self-indulgence, such as becomes a gentleman of 
his means and expectations, ought b}' right to have increased 
his cynicism, and made him, with every succeeding day of his 
life, care less and less for every individual in the world, with 
the single (?xeeption of Mr. Harry Poker, one may wonder that 
he should fall into the mishap to which most of us arc subject 
once or twice, in our lives, and disquiet his great mind about a 
woman. But Poker, though early wise, was still a man. He 
could no more escape the common lot than Acliilles or Ajax, 
)r Lord Nelson, or Adam our first father, and now, his time 
being come, young Harry became a victim to Love, the All- 
conqueror. 

When he went to the Back Kitchen that night after quitting 
Arthur Pendennis at his staircase-door in Lamb Court, the gin- 
twist and devilled turko}’ had no charms for him, the jokes of 
his companions toll flatly on his car ; and when Mr. Ilodgcn, 
the singer of “The Body Snatcher,” had a new chant even 
more dreadful and humorous than that famous composition, 
Poker, although he appeared his friend, and said “Bravo, 
Hodgen,” as common politeness and his position as one of the 
chefs of the Back Kitchen bound him to do, yet never distinctly 
heard one word of the song, which under its title of “ The Cat 
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in the Cupboard/' Hodgcn has since rendered so famous. Late 
and ver3" tired, he slipped into his private apartments at home 
and sought the downy pillow, but his slumbers were disturbed 
b}’' the fever of his soul, and the image of Miss Amor^^ 

Heavens, how stale and distasteful his former pursuits and 
friendships appeared to him ! He had not been, up to the pres- 
ent time, much accustomed to the society of hauales of his own 
rank in life. When he spoke of such, he called them modest 
Avomen.” That virtue Avhich let us hope tlu‘y })ossessed, had 
not hitherto compensated to Mr. Foker for the absence of more 
livel}" qualities Avhich most of his own n^latives did not enjoy, 
and which he found in JMesdemoisclles the ladies of the theatre. 
His mother, though good and teiuUa*, did not amuse her boy ; 
his cousins, the daughters of his maternal uncU', the respectable 
Earl of Rosherville, wearied him bi^yond measure. One was 
blue, and a geologist; one was a horse-woman, and smoked 
cigars ; one Avas exceedingly^ Low Church, and liad the most 
heterodox views on religious matters ; at least, so the other 
said, who was herself of the atit Highest (’hurch faction, and 
made the cupboard in hov room into an oratory, and fastixl on 
CA^crv Friday in the year. Their paternal house of Drumming- 
ton, Foker could A’ciy seldom be got to visit. He swore he had 
rather go on the tread-mill than stay there. He Avas not much 
beloved by the inhabitants. LordErith, Lord Ivosherville’s heir, 
considered his cousin a low person, of deploj’ably vulgar habits 
and manners ; Avhilc Foker, and with e(|ual reason, voted Erith 
a prig and a dullard, the nightcaj) of the House of Commons, 
the Speaker’s opprobrium, tlie dreariest of philanthropic spout- 
ers. Nor could George Robert, Earl of Gravesend and Rosher- 
ville, eA’^er forget that on one evening when he condescended to 
play at ))illiards with his n(*plH‘Av, that young gentleman poked 
his lordship in the side Avith liis cue, and said, Well, old cock, 
I’ve seen many" a bad stroke in my- life, but I nev(*r saw such a 
bad one as that there.” He play ed the game out witJi angelic 
sweetness of temper, for Harry was liis giu^st as well as his 
nephew; but he Avas nearly having a lit in the night; and he 
kept to his own rooms until young Harry (putted rirummington 
on his return to Oxbridge, where the interesting y outh Avas fin- 
ishing his education at the time when the occurrence took place. 
It Avas an awful blow to the venerable earl ; the circumstances 
was never alluded to in the family ; he shunned Foker AAdiencv(T 
he came to sec him in London or in the country, and could 
hardly be brought to gasp out a “ How d’ye do? ” to the young 
blasphemer. But he would not break his sister Agnes’s heart, 
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by banishing Harry from the family altogether ; nor, indeed, 
, could he aflbrd to break with Mr. Foker, senior, between whom 
and his lordship there had been many private transactions, pro- 
ducing an exchange of bank cheques from Mr. P'oker, and auto- 
greplis from the earl liimself, with the letters I O U written over 
his illustrious signature. 

Besides the four daughters of Lord Gravesenj^l whose various 
qualities have been enumerated in the former paragraph, his 
lordship was blessed with a fifth girl, the Lady Aim JNIilton, 
who, from her earliest years and nursery, liad been destined to 
a i)eculiar position in life. It was ordained between her iiarents 
and her aunt, that when Mr. Harry Foker attained a proper 
age. Lady Ann should become his wife. The idea had been 
familiar to her mind when she yet wore pinafores, and when 
Harry, the dirtiest of little boys, used to come back with black 
o^'ves from school to Drummington, or to his father's house of 
Logwood, where Lady Ann lived much with her aunt. Both 
of the young peojile coincided with the arrangement proposed 
by the elders, without any jirotests or ditliiailty. It no more 
entered Lad}^ Ann’s mind to question the order of lier father, 
than it would have entered Esther’s to dispute the commands 
ofAliasuerus. * 'fho heir-appanait of the house of Foker was 
also obedi(*nt ; for when th(‘ old gentleman said, Harry, your 
uncle and 1 liave agreed that wlum you’re of a proper age. you’ll 
marry I.ady Ann. She won’t have any money, but she’s good 
blood, and a good d ie to look at, and I shall make you com- 
fortable. If you refuse, you’ll have your mother’s jointure, and 
two hundrc(l a year during my life,” — Harry, who knew that 
his sire, though a man of few words, was 3 et implieitl}’ to be 
IrusttHl, ac(iui('sc(‘d at once in the parental decree, and said, 
AVell, sir, if Ann’s agreeable, I say ditto. She’s not a bad- 
looking girl.” 

And she has the best blood in England, sir. Your mother’s 
blood, your own blood, sir,” said the Brewer. There’s noth- 
ing like it, sir.” 

‘‘Well, sir, as you like it,” Ilarrv replied. ^‘When you 
want me, please ring the bell. Onl}' there’s no hurry, and 
I hope you’ll give us a long da}’. 1 should like to have my 

fling out before I marry.” 

‘‘Fling away, Harr}''!” answered the benevolent father. 
“ Nobody prevents you, do they?” And so very little more 
was said upon this subject, and Mr. Harry pursued those 
amusements in life which suited him best ; and hung up a little 
picture of his cousin in his sitting-room, amidst the French 
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prints, the favorite actresses and dancers, the racing and coach- 
ing works of art, which suited his taste and formed his galleiy. 
It was an insignificant little picture, representing a simple round’* 
face with ringlets ; and it made, as it must be confessed, a very 
poor figure by the side of Mademoiselle Petitot, dancing over a 
rainbow, or Mademoiselle liedowa, gianning in reil boots and 
a lancer’s cap. 

Being engaged and disposed of, Lady Ann IMilton did not 
go out so much in llie worl<i as her sisters : and often stayed at 
home in London at the iamily house in (huint Scpiaiv, when lier 
mamma with other ladies wont abroad. Th(\v talked and 
they danced with one man after anothei’, and the men came and 
went, and the stories about them were various. Ihit there was 
'only this one story about Ann: she was engaged to Ilariy 
Foker ; she never was to tliink about aiybod}' else. It was not 
a very amusing story. 

Well, the instant Fokeu’ aw(»kii on tlu' day after Lady (Waver- 
ing’s dinner, there v\as Blanclufs imag(‘ glai ing upon liiin witli 
its clear grey eyes, and winning sniih'. There was her time 
xinging ill his (‘ars, ‘‘Yet round .ahotit tin* spot, ofttimes I 
hover, ofttim(*s 1 hover,” which poor Foker b(\i»aii piteously to 
hum, as he sat np in liis bed nndi^r the crimson silkmi coverlet. 
Opposite him was a f'ren(*h [uint of a, Turkish lady and her 
Greek lover, surprised by a viuuu’abh^ (Ottoman, the lady’s hus- 
band ; on the oth(‘r wall, Avas a French ])riut of a gentleman 
and lady, riding and kissing each other at Ui(‘ full gallop; all 
round the chaste bedroom were more Freiieh prints, either 
portraits of gauzy nymphs of the Ojiera or lovely illustrations 
of the novels; or mayhap, an English chef-dkeuvro or tw'o, in 
which Miss Pinckney of T. R. E. O. Avonld l)ii represented in 
tight pantaloons in her favorite page part; or Miss Rougemont 
as Venus ; their value enhanced by the signatures of these 
ladies, Maria Pinekiu*}^ or Frederica Rougemont, inscribed un- 
derneath the prints in an exquisite fac-siinile. Such were the 
pictures in which honest llaiTV delighted. He was no worse 
than many of his neighbors ; he was an idh^ jovial kindly fast 
man about town; and if his rooms were rather profusely deco- 
rated with works of French art, so that simple Lady Agnes, 
his mamma, on entering the apa,vtmeiits where her darling sat 
enveloped in fragrant clouds of Latakia, w'^as often bewildered 
by the novelties which she beheld there, vvh}", it must be re- 
membered, that he was richer than most j’oung men, and could 
better afford to gratify his taste. 

A letter from Miss Pinckney, written in a very degage style 



of Spelling and hand-writing, scrawling freely over the filigree 
paper, and commencing by calling Mr. Harry her dear Hokej^- 
pokey-fokcy, lay on his bed-table by his side, amidst keys, 
sovereigns, cigar-cases, and a bit of verbena, which Miss Amory 
had given him, and reminding him of the arrival of the day 
when ho was to stand that dinner at the Elefant and Castle, 
at Ricliinoud, which he had promised;'’ a card for a private 
box at M'^’S Roiigoinoni’s a],)proaching bontdit, a bundle of 
ti(‘kets ibr Ihulgooii’s night, the North Lancashire Pip- 

pin, at Martin Faunco’s, the Three-cornered Hat, in St. 
Martin’s Lane ; whoi-c Coiikoy Sam, Dick the Nailor, the 
Deadinaii, (the Worcestershire Nohbor,) w'Oiild put on the 
gloves, and the lovers of the good old British sport w^er^i 
invited to attend” — these and sundry oilier memoirs of 
Mr. Fokcr’s pursuits and pleasures lay on the table by his 
side wlieii he woke. 

All ! liow faint nil IIumc j)loasures seemed now! What did 
he care for Conkry Sam or the Worcestershire Nobber? What 
for tlie French prints ogling him from all sides of the room; 
those regular stunning slajMip out-nnd-outers? And Pinckney 
spelling bad and calling him Ilokey-fokey, confound her im^ 
pudence ! The idc'a of being ongag(‘d to a dinner at the Ele-' 
pliant and Castle at Uicliniond with that, old woman, (who wa^ 
seven and thirty years old. if she was a day.) filled his mind 
with dreary disgust now. instead ol’ tliat pleasure which he had 
only yosterflay (‘xpoeted to find from the entertainment. 

Wlien his fond inaimna beludd her boy that morning, she 
remarki'd on the pallor of his clieek, and the general gloom of 
his aspect. ^^Why do you go ou playing billiards at that 
wicked Spratt’t>?” Lady Agnes asked. My dearest child, 
those billiards will kill you, I’m sure they will.” 

It isn’t the billiards,” Harry said, gloomily. 

“Then it’s the dreadful Back Kitchen,” said the Lady 
Agnes. “ I’ve oi’ten thought, d’you know, Harry, of writing 
to the landlady, and begging that she w'ould liave the kindness 
to put only very little wine in the negus which you take, and 
see that you have your shawl on before you get into your 
brougham.” 

“ Do, ma’am. Mrs. Cutts is a most kind motherly woman,” 
Harry said. “But it isn’t the Back Kitchen, neither,” he 
added, with a ghastly sigh. 

As Lady Agues never denied her son anything, and fell into 
all his ways with the fondest acquiescence, she was rewarded 
by a perfect confidence on young Harry’s part, who never 
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’thought to disguise from her a knowledge of the haunts which 
he frequented ; and, on the contrarj% brought her home choice 
anecdotes from the clubs and billiard-rooms, whicli the simple 
lady relished, if she did not understand- ‘‘My son goes to 
Spratt’s,” she would say to her confidential friends. “All the 
young men go to Spratt’s after th(ur balls. It is dc rigueur^ rny 
dear ; and tliey play billiards as the}" used to play inacao and 
hazard in Mr. Fox’s time. Yes, my dc'ar father often told me 
that they sat up (dwags until nine o’clock the next morning witli 
Mr. Fox at Brookes’s, whom I nunember jit Drummington, 
when I was a little girl, in a buff waistcoat and black satin 
small-clothes. JVly brotlu'r Frith never playcnl as a young man, 
Uor sat up late — he had no health for it; but my boy must do 
as everybody does, you know. Yes, and then he often goes to 
a place called the Back Kitchen, frequented by all the wits and 
authors, 3"0u know, whom one does not sec in society, but 
W’liom it is a great privilege and pleasure for Harry to meet, 
and there he hears the (questions of the day discussed ; and my 
dear father often said that it was our duty to imcourage litera- 
ture, and he had hoped to see th(‘ late Dr. Johnson at Drum- 
mington, only Dr. Johnson died. Ves, and Mr. Sheridan came 
over, and drank a great deal of wiiu^, — everybody drank a gnait 
deal of wine in those days — and papa’s wine-merchant’s bill 
was ten times as much as Erith’s is, who gets it as he wants 
it from Fortnum and Mason’s, and doesn’t keep any stock at 
all.” 

“That was an uncommon good dinner W'C had yesterda}", 
ma’am,” the artful Harry broke out. “Their clear soup’s bet- 
ter than ours, jMoufllet will \mt too much tarragon into every- 
thing. Tile supreme de volaille was very good — uncommon, 
and the sweets were better than Moufllct’s sweets. Did 3-011 
taste the plombien*, ma’am, and the maraschino jelly? Stun- 
ningly good that maraschino jelly ! ” 

Lad}" Agnes expressed her agreement in these, as in almost 
all other sentiments of her son, who continued the artful con- 
versation, saying, 

“ Veiy handsome house that of the Claverings. Furniture, 
I should sa}", got up regardless of expense. Magnificent dis- 
pla}" of plate, ma’am.” The lad}- assented to all these prop- 
ositions. 

“ Very nice people the Claverings.” 

“ Hm ! ” said Lad}" Agnes. 

“ I know what you mean. Lady C. ain’t distangy exactly, 
but she is very good-natured.” 
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‘‘ O, very ! mamma said, who was herself one of the most 
good-natured of women. 

‘‘And Sir Francis, he don’t talk much before ladies; but 
after dinner he comes out uncommon strong, ma'am — a highly 
agreeal)le well-informed man. When will you ask them to 
dinner? Look out for an early day, ma’am ; ” and looking into 
Lady Agnes’s ]30cket-book, he chose a day only a fortnight 
hence (an age that ibrtnight seciiHal to the young gentleman), 
when the Claverings werii to be invited to Grosvenor JStreet. 

• The obedient Lady Agnes wrote the required invitation. 
She was accustomed to do so without consulting her husband, 
wlio had his own society and habits, and who left his wife to 
see her own friends alone. Harry looked at the card : but there 
was an omission in tlic invitation which did not please him. 

“You have not asked Miss Whatdyecallum — Miss Emeiy, 
Ladj^ Clavering’s daughter.” 

“ O that little creature ! ” Lady Agues cried. “ No, I think 
not, Harry.” 

“ We must ask Miss Amory,” Foker said. “I — I want to 
ask rendennis ; and — and he’s very sweet upon her. Dont 
you think she sings very well, ma’am?” 

“ I thought h(‘r rather forward, and didn’t listen to her sing- 
ing. She only sang at you and Mr. Pendennis, it seemed to 
me. lint I will ask her if you wish, Harry,” and so Miss 
Amory’s name was written on the card Avith her mother’s. 

This piece of dii)lo*naey being triiuni)hantly executed, Harry 
embraced his fond parent with the utmost aliection, and retired 
to his own apartments, where he stretched himself on his otto- 
man, and lay brooding silently, sighing for the day Avhieh was 
to bring the fair INIiss Amoiy under his paUn-nal roof, and de- 
vising a lumdnid Avild schemes for meeting her. 

On his return from making the grand tour, Mr. Foker, 
junior, had brought Avith him a polyglot valet, who took the 
place of Stoopid, and c()iules<*,ended to Avait at dinner, attired 
in shirt-fronts of work(‘d muslin, Avith many gold studs and 
chains. This man, who Avas of no particular country, and 
si)oke all languages indifferently ill, made himself useful to Mr. 
Harry in a variety of ways, — read all the artless youth’s cor- 
respondence, kncAv his favorite haunts and the addresses of his 
acquaintance, and olliciated at the private dinners Avhich the 
young gentleman gave. As Harry lay upon his sofa after his 
intcrvicAv with his mamma, robed in a Avonderful dressing- 
gown, and puffing his pipe in gloomy silence, Anatole, too, 
must have remarked that something affected his master’s spirits ; 
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though he did not betra}^ an}^' ill-bred sympath}" with Harry’s 
agitation of mind. When Hany began to dress himself in his 
out-of-door morning costume, he was Y(‘ry liard indeed to please, 
and particularly severe and snappisJi about his toilet : he tried, 
and cursed, pantaloons of many ditlerent stripes, checks, and 
colors : all the l)oots were villanously varnished ; the shirts too 
“loud” in pattern. He scented his linen and person with 
peculiar richness this day ; and what must have been the valet’s 
astonishment, when, after some blushing and hesitation on 
IIarr3'’s part, the 3'oung gentleman asked, “ I say, Anatole, 
when I engaged you, didn’t you — hem — didn’t 3'ou sa3^ that 
3"ou could dress — hem — dress hair?” 

The valet said, Yes, lie could.” 

“ Cherchy (dors vuc paire de longs ^ — et — curly moi iin pew^^ 
Mr. Fuker said, in an easy manner; and the valet, wondering 
whether his master was in Jove or was going masquerading, 
-went in search of the articles, — first from the old butler who 
waited upon Mr. hooker, senior, on wiiose bald i)ate the tongs 
w’ould have scarcely ibiiiid a hundred hairs to seize, and finalh" 
of the lady wdio had the charge ol* the meek auburn fronts of 
die Lad3" Agnes. And the longs being got, Monsieur Anatole 
twisted 'his 3'oung master’s locks until he had made Harry’s 
head as curh’ as a negi'o’s ; alter which the 3'outh dressed 
himself with the utmost care and sphmdor, and proceeded to 
sally out. 

“At what dime sail I order de drag, sir, to be to Miss 
Pingne3^’s door, sir?” the attendant wdiisi)cred as his master 
was going forth. 

“ Confound her ! — Put the dinner off — I can’t go I ” said 
Foker. '' No, hang it — I must go. l^oyntz and Pougemont, 
and ever so maiy more, ai*e coming. The drag at Pelham 
Corner at six o’clock, Anatole.” 

The drag was not one of Mr. Fokcr’s own equipages, but 
was hired from a liveiy-stable for festive i)uri)oses ; Fok(3r, 
however, put his own carriage into requisition that morning, 
and for what purpose does the kind rc^ader suppose ? Why to 
drive down to Lamb Coint, Temple, taking Grosvenor Place 
b3" the w^ay (which lies in the exact direction of the Temple 
from (jrrosvenor Street, as everybody know^s), where he just 
had the pleasure of peei)ing upwaicls at Miss Amory’s pink 
wundow-curtains ; having achieved which satisfactory feat, he 
drove off to Pen’s chambers. Why did he w ant to see his dear 
friend Pen so much ? Wh3" did he 3'earn and long after him ? 
lind did it seem necessary tp FekePs very csisleaee that he 
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should see Pen that morning, having parted with him in perfect 
health on the night previous ? Pen had lived two years in Lon- 
don, and Foker had not paid half a dozen visits to his chambers. 
What sent him thither now in such a hurry? 

What? — If any young ladies read this page, I have only to 
inform them that when the same mishap befalls them, which 
now had for more than twelve Incurs befallen Harry Foker, 
people will grow interesting to them for whom they did not 
care sixpence on the day before ; as on the other hand persons 
of whom they fancied themselves fond will be found to have 
become insipid and disagreeable. Then your dearest Eliza or 
Maria of the other day, to whom you wrote letters and sent 
locks of hair yaids long, will on a sudden be as indifferent to 
you as your stupidest relation ; whilst, on the contrar}’, about 
his relations you will begin to feel such a warm interest ! such 
a loving desire to ingratiate yourself with his mamma ! such a 
liking for that dear kind old man his father! If He is in the 
habit of visiting at any house, what advances 3’ou will make in 
order to visit there too! If He has a married sister, you will 
like to spend long mornings with her. You will fotigue 3’our 
servant by sending notes to her, lor wliich there will be the 
most pressing occasion, twice or thrice in a day. You will cry 
if your mamma o})jects to your going too often to sec His family. 
The onl3^ one of them 3011 will dislike is perhaps his younger 
brother, who is at hoiiu^ for the holidays, and who will persist 
in staying in the rochn when you come to see your dear new- 
found friend, his darling second sister. Something like this 
will happen to you, 3x>ung ladies, or, at any rate, let us hope it 
may. Yes, 3'OU must go through the hot lits and the cold fits 
of that pretty fever. Your mothers, il’ tlR\y would acknowledge 
it. have passed through it before you were born, 3^0111’ dear 
papa being tlu‘ object of the passion of course, — who could it 
be but he? And as you suffer it, so will your brothers, in their 
way, — and after their kind. More sellisli than voii : more 
eager and headstrong than you : they will rush on their destiny 
wlien the doomed charmer makes her appearance. Or if the3’ 
don't, and you don't. Heaven h(*ip 3^011 ! As the gambler said 
of his dice, to love and win is the best thing, to love and lose 
is tlie next best. Now, then, if 3’ou ask why Ileniy Foker, 
Esquire, was in such a hurry to see Arthur lYmdennis, and felt 
such a sudden value and esteem for him, there is no difficulty 
in sa3dng it was because Pen had become rcall3' valuable in Mr. 
Foker's ej^es : because if Pen was not the rose, he had 3"et been 
near that fragrant flower of love. Was not he in the habit of 
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going to her house in London? Did he not live near her in the 
country? — know all about the enchantress? What, I wonder, 
would Lady Ann Milton, Mr. Foker’s cousin and pretenduc^ 
have said, if her ladyship had kno^Yn all that was going on in 
the bosom of that funny little gentlenian ? 

Alas ! when Foker reached Lamb Court, leaving his carriage 
for the admiration of the little clerks who wcrc^ lounging in the 
archway that leads tlience into Flag Court, which leads into 
Lpper Temple Jjane, AVarriiigtou was in the cliambcrs ))ut Pen 
was absent. Pen was gone to the priiitiiig-ollice to see his 
proofs. AVould Foker have a pipe, and should the laundress 
go to the Coek and got him some beer?’' Warrington asked, 

, remarking with a pleased surprise the splendid toilet of this 
scented and shin} -booted young aristocrat; but Foker had not 
the slightest wish for boor or tobacco : li(‘. had y(ut important 
business: he rushed away to tlie Pall Mall (lazette” ollicc, 
still bent upon finding P(‘ii. IVn liad quitted that t>lace. Fo- 
ker wanted him that llu‘y might go together to call upon Lady 
Clavering. Foker went away disconsohit>e, ami whiled away 
an hour or two vaguely at elubs ; and when it was time to pay 
a visit, he thought it would be ])ut decent and polite to drive to 
Grosveiior Place and leave a card ut>on J^ady C’lavering. He 
had not the courage to ask to see lier wlam the door was 
opened; he only delivered two cards, with Mr. ilehry Foker 
engraved upon tlicm, to Jeames, in a speechless agony. Jeanies 
received the tickets, bowing his [lowdered head. The varnished 
doors closed upon him. Tin' Ix^loved objeet wtis as far as ever 
from him, though so near, lie thought lie heai’(l tlie tones of a 
piano and of a siren singing, coming from the, drawing-room 
and sweeping over the balcony-shrubbery of geraniums. He 
would have liked to stop and listen, but it might not be. 
“Drive to Tattersall’s,” he said to the groom, in a voice 
smothered with emotion, — “And bring iny puny round,” he 
added, as the man drove rapidly away. 

As good luck Avould have it. Unit splenditl baroiiclic of Lady 
Clavering’s which has been inadequately descu’ibed in a former 
chapter, drove up to lier ladj shiifs door just as Foker mount(‘d 
the pony which wuis in waiting for him. He bestrode the 
fiery animal, and dodged about the Arch of the Cireen Park, 
keeping the carriage well in view, until he saw Lady Clavering 
enter, and with her — whose could be that angel form, but the 
enchantress’s, clad in a sort of gossamer, with a pink bonnet 
and a light-blue parasol — but Miss Amory? 

The carriage took its fair owners to Madame Rigodon’s cap 
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and lace shop, to Mrs. Wolsey’s Berlin worsted shop, — who 
knows to what other resorts of female commerce? Then it 
went and took ices at Hunter’s, for Lady Clavering was some- 
what florid in her tastes and amusements, and not only liked 
to go abroad in the most sliowy carriage in London, but that 
the public should see her in it too. And so, in a white bonnet 
witli a yellow feather, she ate a large pink ice in the sunshine 
before Hunter’s door, till Foker on his pony, and tlie red jacket 
wdio accompanied him, were almost tired of dodging. 

Then at last she made ter way into the Park, and the rapid 
Foker made his dasli Ibrward. What to do? Just to get a 
nod of recognition from Miss Aniory and her mother ; to cross 
them a half-dozen times in the drive ; to watch and ogle them 
from the other side o(* the* ditch, where the horsemen assemble 
when the band plays in Kensington Gardens. Wliat is the use 
of looking at a woman in a [)ink bonnet across a ditch ? What is 
the earthly good to be got out of a nod of the head? Strange 
that men will be contented w'ith such pleasures, or if not con- 
tented, at least that they will he so eager in seeking them. 
Not one word did Harry, he so fluent of conversation ordi- 
narily, exchange wdth his charmer on that day. Mutely he 
beheld her return to her carriages and drive away among 
rather ironical salutc^s from the young men in the Park. One 
said that the Indian widow w'as making the paternal rupees 
spin rapidly ; anotlier said that she ought to have burned her- 
self alive, and left the money to her daughter. This one asked 
who Clavering was? — and old Tom Kales, who knew every- 
body, and never missed a day in tlu? Park on his gray cob, 
kindly said that Clavering luul coinci into an estate over head 
and iicels in mortgage : that there wx^re devilish iigl}^ stories 
about him w hen he was a young man, and tliat it was reported 
of liim that he had a sliare in a gambling-house, and had cer- 
tainly shown the wdiite feather in his regiment. ‘-He plays 
still ; he is in a hell every niglit almost,” Mr. Kales added. 

1 should think so, since his marriage.” said a wag. 

“ He gives devilish good dinners,” said Foker, striking up 
for the honor of his liost of yesterday. 

“ I dare sa}', and 1 dare say he (ioesn’t ask Bales,” the wag 
said. “I say, P^ales, do you dine at Clavering’s — at the 
Begum’s ? ” 

“/ dine there?” said Mr. Bales, who w^ould have dined 
with Beelzebub if sure of a good cook, and when he came 
away, would have painted his host blacker than fate had made 
him. 
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You might, 3’^ou know, although j^ou do abuse him so,’* 
continued the wag. “ They saj^ it’s veiy pleasant. Clavering 
goes to sleep after dinner ; the Begum gets tips}^ with cherry- 
brandy, and the j^oung lady sings songs to the j oung gentle- 
men. She sings well, don’t she, Fo?” 

Slap up,” said Fo. 1 tell you what, Po}mtz, she sings 
like a — whatdyecallum — you know what I mean — like a 
mermaid, you know, but that’s not their name.” 

‘‘I never heard a mermaid sing,” Mr. Poyntz, the wag, 
replied. “Who ever heard a mermaid? Kales, you are an 
old fellow, did 3'ou ? ” 

“Don’t make a lark of me, hang it, Po^uitz,” said Foker, 
turning red, and with tears almost in liis eyes; “3011 know 
what 1 mean: it’s those what’s-liis-nam(\s — in llomcr, 3’ou 
know. I never said I was a good scholar.” 

“ And nobody" ever said it of yon, nyy boy,” JNIr. Po3'ntz 
remarked; and Foker, striking spurs into his pony, cantered 
away down Rotten Row, his mind agitated with various (‘mo- 
tions, ambitions, mortifications, lie sorry tliat he had not 
been good at his books in early life, that he miglit have cut out 
all those chaps who were about her, and who talkcKl the lan- 
guages, and wrote poetry, and paint(*d pictures in her album, 
and — and that. — “ What am 1 ,” thought little Foker, “ com- 
pared to her? She’s all soul, slu* is, and can write i)0(‘try or 
compose music, as easy as 1 could drink a glass of beer. 
Beer? — damme, that’s all I’m fit for, is beer. 1 am a poor, 
ignorant little beggar, good for nothing but Foker’s Kntij‘e. 
I misspent my youth, and used to get the (‘ha[)s to do my 
exercises. And what’s the consequences now? O, Harry 
Foker, what a confounded litth* fool you have beem ! ” 

As he made this dreary solilocpiy, he liad cantered out ol 
Rotten Row into the Park, and there was on the i)oint of riding 
down a large old roomy family carriage, of which he took no 
heed, when a cheerv voice cried out, “Harry, Harry !” and 
looking up, he beheld his aunt, the Lady Rosherville, and two 
of her daughters, of whom the one who spoke was Harry’s 
betrothed, the Lady Ann. 

He started back with a pale scared look, as a truth, about 
which he had not thought during the whole day, came across 
him. There was his fate, there, in the back seat of that 
carriage ! 

“ What is the matter, Harry? wh3’' are 3'ou so pale? You 
have been raking and smoking too much, you wicked boy,” said 
Lad3" Ann. 
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Foker said, ‘‘ How do, aunt,’' IIow do, Ann,” in a perturbed 
manner — muttered something about a pressing engagement, — 
indeed he saw by the Park clock that he must have been keep- 
ing his party in the drag waiting for nearly an hour — and 
waved a good-by. The little man and the little pony were out 
of sight in an instant — tlie great carriage rolled away. No- 
l>ody inside w'as very miH*h inter(\sted about his coming or going ; 
the C'ountess being occupied with her spaniel, the Lad3" Lucy’s 
tlioughts and (iyes h(ung turned upon a volume of sermons, and 
those of Lady Ann upon a new novel, which the sisters had 
just procured from the library. 


CHAPTER XL. 

CARRIES THE READER HOTII TO RICHMOND AND GREENWICH. 

Poor Foker found tlie dinner at Pichmond to be the most 
dreary entertaiuinont upon whi(*h ever mortal man w^asted his 
guineas. ‘‘ I wonder how the diaiee T could ever have liked 
these people,” he thought in his own inind. Why, I can see 
the crow’s-feet under, lioiigemont’s (\ves, and the paint on her 
cheeks is laid on as thick as (down’s in a pantomime ! The 
wa}' in which that rinckney talks slang, is quite disgusting. 1 
hate chaff in a Avoinan. And old (’olchi(*uin ! that old Col, 
coming down here in his brougham, with his coronet on it, and 
sitting bodkin betweem Madmnoiselle Coralie and her mother! 
It’s too bad. An English peer, and a horse-rider of Franco- 
ni’s ! — It won’t do ; by Jove, it won’t do. I ain’t proud ; but 
it will not do ! ” 

‘^Twopence-lialfpeimy for your thoughts, Fokey!” cried 
out Miss Kougemont, taking her cigar from her truh" vermilion 
li[)s, as she beheld the young fellow lost in thought, seated at 
the head of his talile, amidst melting ices, and out jnne-apples, 
and bottles full and empty, and cigar-ashes scattered on fruit, 
and the ruins of a dessert which had no pleasure for him. 

Does Foker ever think?” drawled out Mr. Poyntz. Fo- 
ker, here is a considerable sum of money offered by a fair capi- 
talist at this end of the table for the present emanations of 
your valuable and acute intellect, old boy ! ” 

“ What the deuce is that Poyntz a talking about?” Miss 
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Pinckney asked of her neighbor. “ I hate him. He’s a drawl- 
in’, sneerin’ beast.” 

What a droll of a little man is that little Fokare, my lor,” 
Mademoiselle Coralie said, in her own language, and with the 
rich twang of that sunu 3 ’ Gascon}^ in whicli her swarthy cheeks 
and bright black eyes had got their lire. “ What a droll of a 
man ! He docs not look to have twenty years.” 

I wish I were of liis age,” said the venerable CJolchicum, 
'with a sigh, as he inclined his purple face towards a Inrge gob- 
let of claret. 

“ Ole Jeunesse, Penh I jc mni jicheP said Madame Brack, 
Coralie’s mamma, taking a great ))inch out of Lord Colehicurn’s 
delicate gold snuif-box. *’'* Je naime (pie tea honimes faits^ moi. 
Comme milor, Coralie ! qi est-ce^pas tjue tii n'aimes que les 
homines fails ^ ma bichetle ? ” 

My lord said, with a grin, ‘‘You Hatter me; Madame 
Brack.” 

“ TaiseZ‘VOUs^ maman; vousn'Ues qiCnne bkef Coralie cried, 
with a shrug of her robust shoulders ; upon which, my lord said 
that she did not Hatter at any rate ; and pockotinl his smitf- 
box, not desirous that Madame Bra<*k’8 dubious fingers should 
plunge too frequently into his Macka])aw. 

There is no need to give a i)rol<)nged detail of the animated 
conversation which ensued during the ri^st of tlie banquet; a 
conversation which \vould not much (‘dily the reader. And it is 
scarcely necessary to say, that ail ladu‘s of th(‘ corps de danse 
are not like Miss Pinckiu^y, anv mori' than that all peers resem- 
ble that illustrious member of their order, the late lamented 
Viscount Colchicum. 

Mr. Foker drove his lovely guests home to Brornpton in the 
drag that night; but he was quite thouglitful and gloomy dur- 
ing the whole of the little journey from Bichmond ; neither 
listening to the Jokes of the friends belhnd him and on the box 
by his side, nor enlivening them, as was his wont, by his own 
facetious sallies. And when the ladies wiioin he had conveyed 
alighted at the door of their house, and asked their ac^complished 
coachman whether he would not step in and take something to 
drink, he declined with so melancholy an air, that they su])- 
posed that the (Governor and he had had a difference, or that 
some calamity had befallen him ; and he did not tell these peo- 
ple what the cause of his grief was, but left Mesdames Rouge- 
mont and Pinckney, unheeding the cries of the latter, who hung 
over her balcony like Jezebel, and called ont to him to ask him 
to give another party soon. 
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He sent the drag home iintlor the guidance of one of the 
grooms, and went on loot himself; his hands in his pockets, 
l)lungod in thought. The stars and moon, shining tranquilly 
overhead, looked down upon Mr. Foker that night, as he in his 
turn sen time iitally regarded them. And he went and gazed 
u[>wards at tlie house in Grosvenor Place, and at the windows 
which he supposed to be those of the beloved object ; and 
he moaned and ho sighed in a way piteous and surprising to 
witness, wdiich Pol iceman X did, wlio informed Sir Francis 
Clavering’s people as they took the refreshment of beer on the 
coach-box at the neignburing public-house, after bringing home 
their lady IVoin the French ])lay, that there had been anollicr 
chap hanging about Ihc premises tliat evening — a little chap 
dressed like a swell. 

And now, with that perspicuity and ingenuity and enter- 
prise whioli only belongs to a (certain passion, Mr. Foker began 
to dodge Miss Ainory tliroiigh London, and to appear wherever 
he could meet her. If Lady Clavoring went to the French 
play, where her ladyship had a box, Mr. Foker, whose knowl- 
edge of the languag(i, as we have heard, was not conspicuous, 
appeared in a stall. ]1(‘ found out where her engagements 
were (it is possible that Analole, his man, was acquainted with 
Sir Francis Clavering's gentleman, and so got a sight of her 
ladyship’s engagement- book), and at many of these evening 
parties Mr. Foker made liis appearance — to the surprise of the 
world, and of his motiier especially, whom he ordered to apply 
for cards to tluvse pai ties, for wijieh until now lie had shown a 
supreme contempt. Ho told tlie pleased and unsuspicious lady 
that he went to parties because it was right for him to see tlie 
world : he told her that he went to the French play because he 
wanted lo perfect himself in the language, and there was no 
such good lesson as a corned}' or vaudeville ; and when one 
night the astouisIi(‘(l Lady Agiu's saw him stand up and dance, 
and complimented him upon his elegance and activity, the men- 
dacious little rogue assei-ted that he had learned to dance in 
Paris, wlien^as Aiiatole kiiew’^ that liis young master used to go 
olf privily to an acadmiiy in Ibrwer Street, and study there for 
some hours hi the morning. The casino of om- modern days 
was not invented, or was in its infancy as yet ; and gentlemen 
of Mr. Foker’s time had not the facilities of acquiring the sci- 
ence of dancing which arc enjoyed by our present youth. 

Old Peiidennis seldom missed going to church. He consid- 
ered it to be his duty as a gentleman to patronize the institution 
of public worship, and that it was a correct thing to be seen at 
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church of a Suiiclaj*. One da}-, it chanced that he and Arthur 
went thither together : the latter, who was now in high favor, 
had been to breakfast with his uncle, from whose lodging they 
walked across the Park to a church not far from Belgrave 
Square. There was a charit}- sermon at St. James’s, as the 
Major knew by the bills posted on the pillars of his parisli church, 
which probabl}’ caused him, for he was a thrifty man, to for- 
sake it for that day : besides, he had other views for himself, 
and Pen. We will go to church, sir, across the Park; and 
then, begad, we will go to the Clavcuings’ liouse and ask them 
for lunch in a friendl}' way. Lady CUavering likes to be asked 
for lunch, and is uncommonly kind, and monstrous hospitable.’’ 

‘‘I met them at dinner last week, at J>ady Agnes Foker’s, 
sir,” Pen said, and th(' Begum was vx'iy kind indeed- So she 
was in the country: so she is everywhere. But 1 share your 
opinion about Miss Amoiy ; one of your opinions, that is, 
uncle, for you were changing, the last time we spoke about 
her.” 

“ And what do you think of her now?” the elder said. 

‘‘I think her the most coiifoniided little flirt in London,” 
Pen answered, laughing. Sh(^ made a tremendous assault 
upon Hariy Foker, who sat next to her ; and to whom she gave 
all the talk, though I took lier down.” 

‘‘ Bah ! Henry Foker is engagt*d to his (*ousin, all the world 
knows it : not a bad coup of Lady Rosherville's, that. I should 
say, that the young man at his faUu‘r s death, and old Mr. Fo- 
ker’s life’s devilish bad : you know lu^ liad a lit, at Arthur’s last 
3^ear ; I should say, that 3’oung Foktu’ Avon’t have less than 
fourteen thousand a year from tlie bnnviu'v, ])esides Logwood 
and the Norfolk property. Pve no pride about me. Pen. 1 
like a man of birth certainly, but dammy, 1 like a brewery 
which brings in a man fourteen thousand a year; hey. Pen? 
Ha, ha, that’s the sort of man for me. And I recommend 
3"OU, now that you are lanced in the Avorld, to stick to fellows 
of that sort; to fellows who Iiave a stake in the countrj', 
begad.” 

“ Foker sticks to me, sir,” Arthur answered. “ He has been 
at our chainbcu’s several times latAdy. He lias asked me to 
dinner. We are almost as great friimds as used to be in 
our youth : and his talk is .about Blanclui Amor}" from morning 
till night. I’m sure he’s sweet upon her.” 

^‘I’m sure he is engaged to his cousin, and that they will 
keep the young man to his bargain,” said the Major. “The 
marriages in these families are affairs of state. Lady Agnes 
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was made to marry old Foker by the late Lord, although she 
was notoriously partial to her cousin who was killed at Albuera 
afterwards, and who saved her life out of the lake at Drum- 
mington. I remember Lady Agnes, sir, an exceedingly fine 
wouxan. But what did she do? — of course she married her 
lather’s man. AVh3^ Mr. Foker sat for Drummington till the 
Reform Bill, and paid dev’lish well for his scat, too. And you 
may depend upon this, sir, that Foker senior, w^ho is a parvenu, 
and loves a great man, as all parvenus do, lias ambitious view^s 
for liis son as wadi as himself, and that your friend Harry must 
do as his father bids him. Lord bless you ! I’ve known a 
hundred east's of love in young men and Avomen : he}^ Master 
Arthur, do yon take me? The3^ kick, sir, the^^ resist, they 
make ii deuce of a riot and that sort of thing, but they end by 
listening to reason, begad.” 

“ BlanelK'. is a dangerous girl, sir,” Pen said. “I was 
smitten with her myself once, and veiy far gone, too,” he 
added: ‘"but that is years ago.” 

“Were you? How far did it go? Did she return it?” 
asked the Major, looking hard at Pen. 

Pen, wdth a laugh, said "" that at one time he did think he 
w\as pretty wadi in JMiss Amory’s good graces. But m3' mother 
did not rik(' lior, and the affair went olf.” Pen did nol think it 
lit to tell his uncle all the [lartieulai's of that courtship which 
had passed betAveen hiinself and the young lad3'. 

*‘A man might go tart her and fare wxirse, Arthur,” the 
Major said, still looking qiKH'rly at liis nephew. 

“Her birth, sir; lu'r fatlier wxis the mate of a ship, they 
say : and she has not inonev ('iiougli,” objected Pen, in a 
dandified manner. “ AVhat’s ten thousand pound and a girl 
bred up like her?” 

“You use my owm words, and it is all very w'cll. But, I 
tell 3’ou in confidence, Ik'ii, — in strict lionor, mind, — that it’s 
my belief she lias a devilish deal more than ten thousand 
pound : and from what J saAv of her the other day, and — and 
have heard of lu'r — I should sav she was a devilish accom- 
plished, clever girl : and would make a good wdfe wdth a sensi- 
ble husband.” 

“ IIoAvdo you kiiOAv aliout her monev?” Pen asked, smiling. 
“ You seem to have information about everybod3', and to know 
about all the town.” 

“ I do know a few things, sir, and I don’t tell all I know. 
Mark that,” the uncle replied. “And as for that charming 
Miss Amory, — for charming, begad! she is, — if I saw her 
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Mrs. Arthur Pendennis, 1 should neither be sorry nor sur- 
prised, begad ! and if you object to ten thousand j^ound, what 
Avoiild you sa}', sir, to thirty, or forty, or llfty ? ” and the Major 
looked still more knowingly, and still harder at P(ni. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, to his godfather and namesake, “ make 
her Mrs. Arthur Pendennis. You can do it as well as I.” 

“Psha! you are laughing at me, sir,” the other replied, 
rather peevishly, “ and you ought not to laugii so near a eluireh 
gate. Here we are at St. Benedict’s. They say Mr. Oriel is 
a beautiful preacher.” 

Indeed, the bells wei-e tolling, the ])eoplc Avere trooj^ing into 
the handsome church, the carriages of the inhal)itants of the 
lordly quarter poured forth their pretty loads of devotees, in 
whose company" Pen and his uncle, ending their edifying con- 
versation, eiiterc'd the fane. I do not know whether other 
people carry their worldly alfairs to the church door. Arthur, 
who, from habitual reverence and feeling, Avas always moi’e 
than respectful in a place of Avorsliip, thought of the ijicon- 
gruity of their talk, perhaps ; whilst the old gentleman at liis 
side was utterl3" imconseious of any such conti-ast. His hat 
was brushed: his Avig was trim: liis iieckeiolh was i)erre('tly 
tied. He looked at every soul iu the cougregaliou, it is ti*ue : 
the bald heads and the l)ouncts, the llowcrs and the fcatliors : 
but so demurely, that he hardly lifted up liis ^\ycs from his 
book — from his book Avhieh ho could not read without glasses. 
As for Pen’s gravity, it Avas sorely pul to the tost Avhon, upon 
looking by chance tOAA'ards the seats Aviua-e Die servants avcu-o 
collected, he spied out, ])y the side ol* a (Uuuiire gentleman in 
plush, Henry Fokcr, Esquire, avIio had disc,ov(*i*ed this ])lace 
of dcA’^otion. Following the dirciction of Harry’s eye, Avliich 
straj’ed a good deal from his book, Pen found that it alighted 
upon a yelloAv l^onnet and a pink one : and tliat th(\se bonnets 
were on the heads of Lady Clavering and Blanche Amory. If 
Pen’s uncle is not the only man who has talked about his 
worldly affairs up to the clinrch door, is poor Hany Foker the 
onl}" one Avho has brought liis worldly love into the aisle? 

When the eongregatiou issued forth at tlie coiielusion of tiie 
service, Foker Avas out amongst the first, but Peu came up with 
him presently, as he Avas hankering aliout tlie entrance wliicli 
he Avas unwilling to l(*ave, until my lad3’^’s barouche, Avith the 
bewigged coachman, had bomc uAvay its mistress and her 
daughter from their devotions. 

When the two ladies came out, they found together the 
Pendennises, uncle and nephew, aud Harry Foker, Esquire, 
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sucking the crook of his stick, standing there in the sunshine. 
To see and to ask to eat were simultaneous with the good- 
natured Begum, and she invited the three gentlemen to lun- 
cheon straightway. 

Blanche, too, was particularly gracious. “O! do come,” 
she said to Arthur, if you are not too great a man. I want 
so to talk to you about — but we mustn’t say what, here^ you 
know. What would Mr. Oriel say?” And the young devotee 
jumped into the carriage after her mamma. — Tvc read every 
word of it. It’s adorahlo^'' she adcU'd, still addressing herself 
to Pen. 

I know who is,” said Mr. Arthur, making rather a pert 

bow. 

“What’s the row about?” asked Mr. Foker, rather puzzled. 

“ I suppose Miss Clavoring moans '* Walter Lorraine,’” said 
the Major, looking knowing, and nodding at Pen. 

“I suppose so, sir. There was a famous review in the 
‘ Pall Mali’ this morning. It was Warrington’s doing though, 
and I must not be too proud.” 

“ A review in ‘ Pall Mall’ ?- — Walter Lorraine? What the 
doose do you mean?” Foker asked. “ Walter Lorraine died 
of the measles, poor little beggar, when we were at Grey Friars, 
r remoinbor his mother coming up.” 

“ You are not a literary man, Foker,” Pen said, laughing, 
and liooking his arm mto his friend’s. “ You must know I 
have be(‘n writing a novel, and some of the papers have spoken 
very well of it. Perhaps you don’t read the vSuuday papers?” 

“ I road ‘ Ik'll’s Life’ regular, old hoy,” Mr. Foker answered : 
at which Pen lauglied again, and the three gentlemen proceeded 
in great gooddmmor to Lady Clavering’s house. 

The subject of the nov(d was resumed after luncheon by 
Miss Amory, wlio indeed loA^ed poets and men of letters if she 
loved anything, and was sincerely an artist in feeling. “ Some 
of the passages in the book made me cry, positively they did,” 
she said. 

Pen said, with some fatuity, “I am happ}" to think I have 
a part of vos larmes, Miss Blanche ” — And the Major (who 
had not read more than six: i)ages of Pen's book) put on his 
sanctified look, saying, “Yes, there are some passages quite 
affecting, mons’ous affecting: and,” — “ O, if it makes you 
cry,” — Lad}^ Clavering declared she would not read it, ‘‘that 
she wouldn’t.” 

“ Don’t, mamma,” Blanche said, with a French shrug of her 
shoulders and then she fell into a rhapsody about tlie book. 
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about the snatches of poetry interspersed in it, about the two 
heroines, Leoiioia and Neaera; about the two heroes, Walter 
Lorraine and his rival the 3’oung Duke — ^‘and what good 
company you introduce us to,” said the young lady, archly, 
quel ton! How much of your life have you passed at court, 
and are you a prime minister’s son, Mr. Arthur?” 

Pen began to laugh — is as cheap for a novelist to 
create a Duke as to make a Baronet,” he said. Shall I tell 
you a secret, Miss Amory? 1 promoted all juv characters at 
the request of the puljlisher. The j'oung Duke was only a 
j^oung Baron when the novel was first written ; his false friend, 
the Viscount, was a simple commoner, and so on with all the 
characters of the story.” 

“•What a wicked, satirical, pert young man you liave be- 
come ! Comme vous voila forme ! ” said tiu! young lady. “ How 
different from Arthur Pcndennis of the coiuitr\^ ! Ah ! I think 
I like Arthur Pendennis of the country best, though ! ” and she 
ga^e him the full benefit of her eyes, — both of the fond appeal- 
ing glance into his own, and of the modest look downwards 
tow’ards the carpet, which showed off her dark eyelids and long 
fringed lashes. 

Pen of course protested that he had not changed in the 
least, to which the young lady replieil by a tender sigh ; and 
thinking that she had done quite enough to make Arthur happy 
or miserable (as the case might be), sh(‘ proceeded to eajoU^ his 
companion, IVlr. Harry Fok(‘r, who during tluj lit('rary conversa- 
tion had sat silently imbibing the head of his cane, and wishing 
he was a clever chap like that Pou, 

If the INIajor thought that by telling IMiss Ainory of Mr. 
Poker’s engagement to his cousin. Lady Ann Milton (which 
information tin', old gentU'inau neatl}" conveyed to the girl as he 
sat 1)3" her side at lunclieon below stairs), — if, we sa3", the 
Major thought that the knowledges of this fact would prevent 
Blanche from i)aving any further attention to the young heir of 
Poker’s Putin?, he was entirely mistak('n. She became onh' 
the more gracious to Poker : she praised lii.m, and everything 
belonging to him ; she praised his mamma ; she praised tlie 
pony which he rode in the Park ; she? praised the lovely bre- 
loques or gimeracks which tlie 3'oiing gentleman wore at his 
watch-chain, and that dear little darling of a canc, and those? 
dear little delicious monke3"s’ heads with ruby eyes, which 
ornamented Harry’s shirt, and formed the buttons of his waist- 
coat. And then, having praised and coaxed the weak 3"0uth 
until be blushed and tingled with pleasure, and until Pen 
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thought she really had gone quite far enough, she took another 
theme. 

‘*1 am afraid Mr. Fokcr is a very sad young man,” she 
said, turning round to Pen. 

‘‘ He does not look so,” Pen answered with a sneer.'' 

I mean we have hoard sad stories about him. Haven’t 
we, mamma? What was Mr. Poyntz saying here, the other 
da3S about that party at Rielimond *'' () you naughty creature ! ” 
But here, seeing that Harry's coiinteiiance assumed a great ex- 
pression of alarm, while Pen’s wore a look of amusement, she 
turned to the latter and said, ‘‘ I bclievT you are just as bad : 
I believe you would have liked to have been there, — wouldn't 
you? 1 know you would : ^es — and so should Ic.” 

“ Lor, Blanche ! ” mamma cried. 

‘‘Well, 1 would. 1 never saw an actress in my life. I 
would give anything to know' one; for I adore talent. And 
1 adore Richmond, that I do; and I adore Greenwich, and 1 
sa}', 1 should lik(‘ to go there.” 

“ Wliy sliould not we three bachelors,” the JVIajor here broke 
out, gallantly, and to his m^phew’s special surprise, ‘“beg these 
ladies to honor us with their comi)any at Greenwich? Is Lady 
Clavering to go on for ever bidng hospitable to us, and may 
make no return? Speak for yourselves, young men, — eh, be- 
gad! Here is in\' nepluwv, Avith his pockets full of money — 
his pockets full, begad. ^ and JMr. Henry Poker, Avho, us I have 
heard say, is pretly a\ ell-to-do in the world, — how' is your 
lovely" cousin, Lady Ann, Mr. Poker? — here are these two 
young ones, — and they allow an old lellow like me to speaii. 
t/ady CUavering, Avill you do me tlie favor to be m^’ guest? and 
Miss Blanche shall be Artlmrs if she will be so good.” 

“ Oh delightful ! ” cried Blanche. 

“1 like a bit of fun too,” said Lady Clavering; “and wc 
will take some day Avhen Sir Francis — ” 

“When Sir Francis dines out, — yes, mamma,” the daugh- 
ter said, “ it will be charming.” 

And a ciiarming day it w'as. The dinner w'as ordered at 
Greenwich, and Fbker, though he did not invite Miss Ainory, 
had some delicious opportunities of conversation wdtli her dur- 
ing the repast, and afterwards on the balcoii}" of their room at 
the hotel, and again during the drive home in her ladyship’s 
barouche. Pen came down with his uncle, in Sir Hugh Trump- 
ington’s brougham, which the Major borrowed for the occasion. 
“I am an old soldier, begad,” lie said, “ and 1 learned in early 
life to rmike myself comfortable.” 
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And, being an old soldier, he allowed the two yonng men to 
pay for the dinner between them, and all the way home in the 
brougham he rallied Pen about Miss Amory’s e^^dent partiality 
for him : praised her good looks, spirits, and wit : and again 
told Pen, in the strictest confidence, that she would be a devil- 
ish deal richer than people thought. 


CHAPTER XLL 

1 

CONTAINS A NOVEL INCIDENT. 

Some account lias been given, in a funner part of this story, 
how Mr. Pen, during his residence at lioine, after his defeat at 
Oxbridge, had occupied liimself with various literary composi- 
tions, and amongst other works, had written the greater part 
of a novel. Tliis book, written under the influenct^ of his 
youthful embarrassments, amatory and pecuniary, was of a 
very fierce, gloomy, and passionate sort, — tliePyronio despair, 
the Wertherian despondonev, the mocking bitterness of Mephis- 
topheles of F'aust, weie all reproduced and developed in the 
character of the hero ; for our youth had just been learning the 
German language, and imitated, as almost all clever lads do, 
his favorite poets and writers. Passages in the volumes once 
so loved, and now read so seldom, still bear the mark of the 
pencil with which he noted them in those days. Tears tWl 
upon the leaf of the book, perhaps, or blistered the pages of liis 
manuscript, as the passionate young man daslied his thoughts 
down. If he took up the book afterwards, he had no ability or 
wish to sprinkle the leaves with that early dew of former times : 
his pencil was no longer eager to score its marks of approval : 
but as he looked over the pages of his manuscript, he remem- 
bered what had lieen the overflowing feelings wdiicli had caused 
him to blot it, and the pain which had inspired the line. If the 
secret liistoiy of books could be written, and the anthoris pri- 
vate thoughts and meanings noted down along side of his story, 
how many insipid volumes would become interesting, and dull 
tales excite the reader ! Many a bitter smile passed over Pen's 
face as he read his novel, and recalled the time and feelings 
which gave it birth. How pompous some of the grand passages 
appeared ; and how weak others were in which he thought he 
bad expressed his full heart ! This page wa$ imitated from a 
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then favorite author, as he could now clearly see and confess, 
though he had believed himself to be writing originally then. 
As he mused over certain lines he recollected the place and hour 
where he wrote them : the ghost of the dead feeling came back 
as he mused, and he blushed to review the faint image. And 
what meant those blots on the page ? As j^ou come in the 
desert to ground where camels’ hoofs arc marked in the clay, 
and traces of withered herbage are j^et visible, you know that 
water was there once : so the place in Pen’s mind was no longer 
green, and the fons lacrymarurn was di ied up. 

He used this simile one morning to \Varrington, as the latter 
sat over his pipe and book, and Pen, with much gesticulation, 
according to his wont w’hen excited, and with a bitter laugh, 
thumped his manuscript down on the tal>le, making the tea- 
things rattle, and the blue milk dance in the jug. On the pre- 
vious night he had taken the manuscript out of a long-neglected 
chest, containing old shooting-jackets, old Oxbridge scribbling 
books, his old surplice, and Ijattered cap and gown, and other 
memorials ol‘ youth, scliool, and home. lie read in the voliirhe 
in bed until lie fell aslec}), for the commencement of the tale 
was some what dull, and he had come home tired from a Lon- 
don evening [lart}'. 

“B}’ Jove!” said Pen, tliuinpiiig down his papers, when 
I think that these were written onl}' a very few years ago, 1 am 
ashamed of 1113' memory. 1 wrote this when I believed mj^'self 
to be eternally in love with that little coquette, Miss Amory. 
I used to cany down verses to her, and put them into the hol- 
low of a tree, and dedicate them " Amori.’ ” 

‘‘That was a sweet little play upon w'ords,” AVarrington re- 
marked, with a putf. Amoiy — Amori. It showed profound 

scholarship. Let us hear a bit of the rubbish.” And he 
stre tehee] over from his easy-chair, and caught hold of Pen’s 
manuscript with the lire-tongs, which he was just using in order 
to put a coal into his pipe. Thus, in possession of the volume, 
he began to read out from the Leaves from the Life-book of 
W alter Lorraine.” 

“ ‘False as thou art beautiful! heartless as thou art fair! 
mockery of J^assioii ! ’ Al’^alter ci ii^d, addressing Leonora ; ‘ what 
evil spirit hath sent thee to torture me so ? O Leonora . . . ’ ” 

“ Cut that part out,” cried Pen, making a dash at the book, 
which, however, his comrade would not release. AVell ! don’t 
rcacl it out at any rate. That’s about my other flame, my first 
— Lady Mirabel that is now, I saw her last night at Lady 
Wlustou’s, asked me to a party at her house, and said 
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that, as old friends, we ought to meet oftcncr. She lias been 
seeing me an}" time these two years in town, and never thought 
of inviting me before ; but seeing Wenham talking to me, and 
Monsieur Dubois, the French literary man, who had a dozen 
orders on, and might have passed for a Marshal of France, she 
condescended to invite me. The Claverings are to ])c tliere on 
th(^ same evenrng. Won’t it be exciting to meet one’s two 
flames at the same table? ” 

“ Two. flames ! — two heaps of biirnt-out cinders,” Warring- 
ton said. Arc both the ])eaiities in this book ? ” 

‘‘Both, or something like them,” Pen said. ‘‘Leonora, 
who marries the Duke, is the Fotheringav. I drew the Duke 
from Magnus Chart i‘rs, with whom I was at Oxford; it’s a 
little like him ; and ]\riss Amorv is Neau’a. By gad, Warring- 
ton, I did love that tlrst woman ! I thought of her as T walked 
home from Lady Whiston’s in the moonlight; and the whole 
early scenes came l)a<;k to me as if llio}’ had betm yesterday. 
And when I got homo I imlled out the story which I wrote 
about her atid the other three 3’ears ago ; do you know, out- 
rageous as it is, it has some good stuff in it; and if Bungay 
won’t publish it, I think P>acon will.” 

“ That’s the way of poets,” said Warrington. “ They fall 
in love, jilt, or are jilted ; tlu‘v suffer and they cry out that they 
suffer more tlian any other mortals : and wlion tjioy luivc ex- 
perienced feelings ciiiough tluT nob* tliciri down in a book, and 
take the book to market. All poets are hninbngs, all literary 
men arc humbugs ; directly a man Ix'giris to sell his feelings 
for money he’s a humbug. If a poet gets a [)ain in his side 
from too good a dinner, he bellows Ai, Ai, louder than Pro- 
metheus.” 

“ I suppose a poet has greater sensibility than another 
man,” said Pen, with some spirit. “That is what makes him 
a poet. 1 suppose that he secs and f(;els more keenly : it is 
that wliich makes him speak of what he f(‘els and sees. You 
speak eagerly enough in your leading articles when you esj)}" a 
false argument in an opponent, or detect a quack in the House. 
Paley, who does not care for aiivtliing else in the world, will 
talk for an hour about a question of law. Give anotlier the 
privilege whicli you take yourstilf, and the free use of his fac- 
ulty, and let him be what nature has made him. Why should 
not a man sell his sentimental thoughts as well as j^ou your 
political ideas, or Paley his legal knowledge ? Each alike is a 
matter of experience and practice. It is not money which 
causes you to perceive a fallacy, or Paley to argue a point ; 
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btlt a natural or acquired aptitude for that kind of truth : and 
a poet sets down his thoughts and experiences upon paper as 
a painter does a landscape or a face upon canvas, to the best 
of his ability, and according to his particular gift. If ever I 
think I have the stuff in me to write an epic, by Jove I will try* 
If i only feel that I am good enough to crack a joke or tell a 
story, I will do that.” 

‘‘Not a bad speech, young one,” Warrington said, “but 
that does not prevent all j[)oets from being luimbugs.” 

“ What — Homer, TEschylns, Shakspeare and all?” 

“ Their names are not to be breathed in the same sentence 
with you pigmies,” Warrington said ; “ there are men and men, 
sir.” 

“ Well, Shakspeare was a man who wrote for money, just 
as you and J do,” Pen answered ; at wliicli Warrington con^ 
founded his impudence, and resumed his pipe and his manu-» 
script, 

Tliere was not the slightest doubt then that this document 
contained a great deal of Pen’s personal experiences, and that 
“ Leaves irom the Life-book of Walter Lorraine” would never 


have been written but for Artliiir Pendennis’s own private 
griefs, passions, and follies. As we have become acquainted 
with these in the earlier part of his biography, it will not be 
necessary to make large extracts troin the novel of “ Walter 
Lorraine,” in which tlic young genUemaii had depicted such of 
them as he thought were likely to interest the reader, or were 
suitable for the i)ur[)oses of his story. 

Now, though he had kept it iu Iiis box for nearly half of the 
period during which, according to the Iloratian maxim, a work 
of art ought to lie ripening (a maxim, the truth of which may, 
by the way, be questioned altogether), Mr. Pen had not buried 
his novel for this lime, in order that the w’ork might improve, 
but because he did not know whore else to bestow it, or had no 
particular desire to see it. A man who thinks of putting away 
a composition for ten 3’ears before he shall give it to the world, 
or exercise his own maturer judgment upon it, had best be very 
sure of the original strength and durability of the work ; other- 
wise on withdrawing it ironi its cr3'pt he ma}^ find that, like 
small wine, it has lost what flavor it once had, and is only taste- 
less when opened. There are works of all tastes and smacke, 
the small and the strong, those that improve by age, and those 
that won’t bear keeping at all, but are pleasant at the first 
draught, when they refresh and sparkle. 


Now Pen had never an3^ notion, even in the time of bis 
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youthful inexperience and fervor of imagination, that the story 
he WiEis writing was a masterpiece of eonii)osition, or that lie 
was the equal of the great authors whom he adhiired ; and wlien 
he now reviewed his little performance, he was keenly enough 
alive to its faults, prett 3 ^ modest regarding its merits. It 
was not very good/lie thought; but it was as good as most 
books of the kind that had the run of circulating libraries and 
the (career of the season. He had c^dtically examined more than 
one fashionable novcd by the authors of llie da}^ then popular, 
and he thought that his intellect was as good as theirs, and that 
he could write the English language as well as those ladies or 
gentlemen ; and as he now ran over his early performance, he 
was pleased to find here and there passages oxhiliitiiig both 
fancy and vigor, and traits, if not of genius, of genuine passion 
and feeling. This, too, was Warrington’s vonlict, when that 
severe critic, al’Uu' half an hour’s perusal of the iiiaiuiseript, 
and the consumption of a (•ouph‘ of pipes of tobacco, laid Pen’s 
book down, yawning ))ortentousl 3 \ ‘^1 can’t read an^' more of 
that balderdash now,” he said: ‘"but it seems to me th(*re is 
some good stulf in it, Pen, my boy. There’s a certain green- 
ness and freshness in it which I like somehow. The bloom dis- 
appears off the face of p()(‘try after >^ou begin to shave. You 
can’t get up that naturalness and artless rosy tint in after days. 
Your cheeks ai’e pale, and have got laded by exposure to even- 
ing parties, and you are obliged to tak(‘, cuiiiug-iroiis, and ma- 
cassar, and the deucc-knows-wliat to your wliiskers ; they curl 
ambrosially, and you aw very grand aiirl gent(*el, and so forth ; 
but, ah ! Pen, tlie spring-time was the best.’* 

“What the douce have my whiskers to do wUh the subject 
in hand?” l^cn said (who, perhaps, may have been nettled b^' 
Warrington’s allusion to those ornaments, whieli, to say the 
truth, the ,young man coaxed, an<l curled, and oiled, and per- 
fumed, and pelted, in ratlier an absurd maiiiKU’). “ Do .you 
think we can do anything with ‘ Walt(T Lorraine’? Shall wc 
take him to the pubiisher’s, or make an aato-du-ffi of him?” 

“I don’t see what is the good ol* incremation,” Warrington 
said, “though T have a great mind to put him into the fire, to 
punish j’our atrocious humbug and Iiypoeris}'. Shall I bum 
him indeed? You have much too great a value for him to hurt 
a hair of his head.” 

“ Have I? Here goes,” said Pen, and “ Walter Lorraine” 
went ofl’ the table, and was flung on to the coals. 13nt the fire 
having done its duty^ of boiling the young man’s breakfast- 
kettle, had given up work for the day, and had gone out, as lYui 
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knew very well ; and Warrington, with a scornful smile, once 
more took up the manuscript with the tongs from out of the 
harmless cinders. 

*‘0, Pen, what a humbug you are!’' Warrington said; 
“ and, what is worst of all, sir, a clums 3 |&umbug. 1 saw you 
look to see that the fire was out before you sent " Walter Lor- 
raine ' behind the bars. No, we won’t burn him : we will carry 
him to the Egyptians, and sell him. We will exchange him 
awaj" for money, yea, for silver and gold, and for beef and for 
liquors, and for tobacco and for raimenl. This youth will fetch 
some price in tlie market ; for lu‘ is a comely lad, though not 
over strong; but we will fatten him up, and give him the bath* 
and curl his hair, and we will sell him for a hundred piastres to 
Bacon or to Bungay. The rubbish is salable enough, sir; and 
jny advice to you is tliis : the next time }'ou go home for a holi- 
da}’, take ‘ Walter Lorraine’ in your car[)el-bag — give him a 
more modern air, prune aN\‘ay, tliongh sparingly, some of the 
green passages, and add a little comedy, and cheerfulness, and 
satire, and that sort of thing, and tluui wodl take him to market, 
and sell him. The book is not a wonder of wonders, but it will 
do very well.” 

• Do you think so, Warrington?” said Pen, delighted, for 
this was great praise from his (‘vnical friend. 

“You silly young fool! 1 think it’s uncommonly clever,” 
Warrington said in r. kind voice. “So do you, sir.” And 
with the manuscript which he held in his hand he playfully 
struck Pen on the (jlieek. ’Fliat part of Pen’s countenance 
turned as red as it had ever done in the earliest daj-s of his 
blushes: he grasi)ed the other’s hand and said, “Thank you, 
Warrington,” with all his might; and then he retired to his 
own room with his book, and passed the greater part of the 
day upon his bed re reading it: and he did as Wamngton had 
advised, and altere(i not a little, and added a great deal, until 
at length he had fashioned ""Walter Lorraine” pretty much 
into the shape in which, as the respected novel-reader knows, 
it subsequently appeared. 

Whilst he was at work upon this performance, the good- 
natured Warrington artfully ins]nred the two genilcraen who 
“read” for Messrs. Bacon and Ihingay with tJie greatest curi- 
osity regarding “Walter Lorraine,” and pointed out the pe- 
culiar merits of its distinguished author. It was at the period 
when the novel called “ The Fashionable,” was in vogue among 
us; and Warrington did not fail to point out, as before, how 
Pen was a man of the very first fashion himself, and received 
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at the houses of some of the greatest personages in the land. 
The simple and kind-hearted Perc}’ Popjoj^ was brought to bear 
upon Mrs. Bungay, whom he informed that his friend Penden- 
nis was occupied upon a work of the most exciting nature ; a 
work that the whole town would run after, full of wit, genius, 
satire, pathos, and every conceivable good quality. We have 
said before, that Bungay knew no more about novels than he 
did about Hebrew or Algebra, and neither read nor understood 
any of the books which he published and paid for; but he took 
his opinions from his professional advisers and from Mrs. B. ; 
and, evidently with a view to a commercial transaction, asked 
Pendonnis and AVarrington to dinner again. 

Bacon, when he found that Bungay was about to treat, 
of course began to be anxious and curious, and desired to 
outbid his rival. Was an3’thing settled ])etween Mr. Pen- 
dennis and the odious house ‘‘over the way about the new 
book? Mr. Hack, the confidential reader, was told to make 
inquiries, and see if anything was to be done ; and the result of 
the inquiries of that diplomatist was, that one morning, Bacon 
himself toiled up the staircase of Lamb Court, and to the door 
on which the names of Mr. Warrington and Mr. Pendennis 
were painted. 

For a gentleman of fashion, as poor Pen vras represented to 
be, it must be confessed that the a[)artments he and his friend 
occupied were not very suitable. The ragged- car pet had grown 
only more ragged during the two years of joint occupancy : a 
constant odor of tobacco perfimuMl the sitting-room : Bacon 
tumbled over the laundress's buckets in the passage through 
which he had to pass ; Warrington's shooting-jacket was as 
tattered at the elbows as usual ; and the chair which Bacon was 
requested to take on entering, broke down with the publisher. 
Warrington burst out laughing, said that Bacon had got the 
game chair, and bawled out to Pen to fetch a sound one from 
his bedroom. And seeing the publisher looking round the 
dingy room with an air of profound pity and wonder, asked 
him whether he didn't think the apartments were elegant, and 
if he would like, for Mrs. Bacon’s drawing-room, any of the 
articles of furniture? Mr. Warrington's character, as a humor- 
ist, was known to Mr* Bacon: never can make that chap 

out,” the publisher was heard to say, “ or tell whether he is 
in earnest or only chaffing.” 

It is very possible that Mr. Bacon would have set the two 
gentlemen down as impostors altogether, but that there chanced 
to be on the breakfast-table certain cards of invitation which tb« 
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post of the morning had brought in for Pen, and which happened 
to eoiAe Iroiii some very exalted personages of the beau-monde^ 
into whidi our young man had his introduction. Looking down 
upon tliese, Bacon saw that the Marchioness of Steyne would be 
at Home to Mr. Arthur Pendennis upon a given (lay, and that 
another lady of distinction proposed to have dancing at her 
houco upon a certain future evening. Warrington saw the 
admiring piiblislier eying these documents. ^'Ah,” said he, 
with an air of simplicity, ‘‘ Pendennis is one of the most affable 
young men 1 evtu’ knew, Mr. Bacon. Here is a young fellow 
that dines with all the great men in London, and yet he’ll take 
his mutton-chop with you and me quite contentedly. There^s 
nothing like the alfability of the old English gentleman.” 

‘^Oh no, nothing,” said Mr. Bacon. 

And you wonder why he should go on living up three pair 
of stairs with me, don’t you, now? Well, it is a queer taste. 
But we are fond of each other ; and as I can’t afford to live in 
a grand house, he comes and stays in these rickety old cham- 
bers with me. He’s a man that can afford to live anywhere.” 

I fancy it don’t cost liim much here^'' thought Air. Bacon ; 
and the object of these praises presently entered the room from 
his adjacent sleeping apartment. 

Then Air. Bacon began to speak upon the subject of his 
visit ; said he hoard that Air. IVndennis had a manuscript 
novel ; professed himself anxious to have a sight of that work, 
and had no doubt that they would come to terms respecting it. 
What would ))e his price for it? would lu^ give Bacon the refusal 
of it? he would find our Iioum' a liberal house, and so forth. 
The delighted Pen assumed an iiir of indifference, and said that 
he was already in treaty with Bungay, and could give no dofi- 
nit(5 answer. This piipiod the other into such liberal, though 
vague oflers, that Pen began to fancy P^ldorado was opening to 
him, and that his foi’turie was made from that day. 

I shall not mention what was the sum of money which Air. 
Arthur Pendennis finally received for the first edition of his novel 
of‘‘ Walter Lorraine,” lest other young literary aspirants should 
expect to be as lucky as he was, and unprofessional persons 
forsake their own caHing.s, whatever they may be, for the sake 
of supplying the world with novels, whereof there is already a 
sufficiency. Let no young people be misled and rush fatally 
into romance-writing : for one book which succeeds let them 
remember the many that fail, I do not say deservedly or other- 
wise, and wholesomely abstain : or if they venture, at least let 
them do so at theii* own peril. As for those who have already 
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written novels, this warning is not addressed, of course, to 
them. Let them take their wares to market ; lot them apply 
to Bacon and Bungay, and all the publishers in tJie How, or the 
metropolis, and may tliej’ be happy in their ventures! This 
world is so wide, and the tastes of mankind happily so various, 
that th(‘re is always a chance for eveiy man, and he may win 
the prize by his genius or hy his good fortune. Rut what is 
the ehan(*e of siK‘e(‘ss or failure ; of ol)taiiiiiig i)oj)ularity, or of 
holding it when a.ehic'ved ? One man goes over the ice, which 
bears him, and a score who follow tloiuaha* in. In fine, jMr. 
Pendennis’s was an exceptional ease, and applic's to luniself 
only: and I assert solemnly, and will to the last inaiiilain, that 
it is one thing to wrih; a novel, and another to get money for it. 

By merit, then, or good fortune, or tin* skilful placing olf of 
Bungay against Bacon which Warrington pcrfoi'uied (and which 
an amateur novc'list is quite Avelcome to try iqx)!! any two ]mb- 
lishers in the trade), Pen’s iiov(‘l was actually sold for a certain 
sum of money to one of tlK‘ two (*mincnt patrons of U tters whom 
we have introduced to our readers. The sum was so (*onsid(3ra- 
ble that Pea tliought of 0 [)eiiing an aceount at a banker’s or of 
keeping a cab and liors(‘. or of desecmding into the first Hour 
of Lamb Court into newly fuvnislual apartments, or of migrating 
to the fashionable end ol’the town. 

Major Peiideimis advised the latter move strongly; he 
opene(i his eyes will) wonder whcm Inaird of the good luck 
tliat had befallen Pen ; and which tiu* latter, as soon as it 
occurred, hasUmed (*agcrly to (‘ommuuicate t.o his uncle. The 
Major was almost angry that Pen should liave earned so mueli 
money. ‘‘ Wlio th(' (loose, reads tliis kind of thing? ” lie thought 
to himself, when he heard of tlu' bargain wliicli Pen had made. 

Z^nover read your iKjvels and rubbish. f]x(*(‘pt Paul de Koek, 
who certainly makes im^ laugh, 1 don’t thiiilv I’ve? looked into a 
book of the sort tlic^se tliirty years, (had ! Pen’s a lucky fellow. 
I should think he niiglit write one of these in a month now, — 
say a month, that’s twelve in a y(*ai-. Dammv, he may go on 
spinning this nonsemse for the next four or five yeai’s, and make 
a fortune. In the meantime, I should wdsh him to liveproperhg 
take respectable a[)artinents, and keep a brougham.’’ 

Arthur, laughing, told Warrington what his uncle’s advice 
had been ; but he luckily had a much more reasonable coun- 
sellor than the old gentleman in the j)erson of his friend, and in 
his own conscience, which said to him, Be grateful for this 
piece of good fortune ; don’t plunge into any extravagances. 
Pay back Laura ! ” And he wrote a letter to her, in which he 
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told her his thanks and his regard ; and inclosed to her such 
an instalmont of his debt as nearly wiped it off. The widow 
and Laura herself might well be aficctcd by the letter. It was 
wriLten witli genuine tenderness and modesty ; and old Doctor 
Portman, when lie read a passage in the letter, in which Pen, 
with an hoiu‘st In^art full of gratitude, humbly thanked Heaven 
for Ins present pros[>crity, and ft)r sending him such dear and 
kind friends to sui)port him in liis ill-fortune, — when Doctor 
Portman read this [loi’tioinof the letter, his voice faltered, and 
his eycjs twinkled behind his spectacles. And wdieii he had 
quite linished naiding lluj same, and had taken his glasses off 
his nose, and had folded up the iiaper and given it back to the 
widow, 1 am constrained to say, that alter holding Mrs. Pen- 
dennis’s hand for a minute, the Doctor drew that lady towards 
him and faii’ly kissed hrr : at which salute, of course, Helen 
burst outcrying on the Doctor’s shoulder, for her heart was too 
full to give any o( her r(‘ply : and the Doctor, Idushing a great 
deal after his feat, led the lady, with a bow, to the sofa, on 
wdiich he seated him^edthy h(‘r ; and he mumbled out, in a low 
voice, some words of a ( Jn'nt Poid whom he loved very much, 
and who describ(\s how in the days of his prosperity he had 
made '^the wddow’s h(‘art to sing for Joy.” 

‘‘ The letter does tlie i)OV \erv gnait honor, very great honor, 
rny dear,” he said, patting it ns it Iny on Helen’s knee — and 
I think we have nil reason to be thankful for it — very thank- 
ful. 1 nc'cd not tell you in what (Quarter, my dear, for you arc 
a sainted >Yoman : yes, Laura, my love, your mother is a sainted 
woman. And Mrs. Pemdennis, ma’am, 1 shall order a copy of 
the book fur myself, and another at the P)Ook Pluh.” 

We may be sun* tliat lh<‘ widow and Laura walked out to 
meet the mail Avhieh brought Uh'iji tlu^ir copy of JVn’s precious 
novtd, as soon as that work was jiriuted aud ready for delivery 
to the pul)li(' : and that they read it to each other: and that 
they also read it privately and separately, for when tlie wddow 
(‘ame out of her j’oom in her divssing-gow'ii at one o’clock in the 
morning with volume two, which she had finished, she found 
Laui-a devouring volume three in bed. Ijanra did not say much 
about the liook, but Ibden pronoiiiieed that itw^as a happy mix- 
tun^ of Shakspeare, and Byron, and Mhilter Scott, and was quite 
cc'rtain that her son Avas the greatest genius, as he was the best 
son, in the world. 

Did Laura not think about the book and the autlior, altliougb 
she said so little ? At least she thought about Arthur Pendennis. 
Kind as his tone was, it vexed her. She did not like his eager* 
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ness to repay that money. She would rather that her brothe 
had taken her gift as slie intended it ; and was pained that there 
should be money calculations betwecJh them, llis letters fronr 
London, written with the good-natured wish to amuse his 
mother, were full of descriptions of the famous people am 
the entertainments, and magnificence of the great city. Every- 
bod}" was fiattei’ing him and spoiling him, she was sure. Wa£ 
he not looking to some great marriage, with that eiiniiing uncle 
for a Mentor (between whom and Laura tliei-e was always ar 
antipathy), that inveterate worldling, whose w'liole thoughts were 
bent upon pleasure and rank and fortune? lie never alluded 
to — to old times, when he spoke of her. Jl(», had forgotten 
ithem and her, perhaps : had he not forgotten other things and 
people ? 

These thoughts may have i)assed in Miss Laura’s mind, 
though she did not, she could not, confide them to Helen. She 
had one more seei’et, too, from that lad}', which she could not 
divulge, perhaps l)ecause she knew how the widow would have 
rejoiced to know it. This regarded an event which had oc- 
curred during that visit to Lady llockminster, which Laura had 
paid in the last Christinas holidays : when Pen was at home 
with his mother, and when Mr. Pynsent, siij^posed to be so cold 
and so ambitious, had formally offered his hand to Miss Bell. 
iS’’o one except herself and her admirei* knew of this proposal ; 
or that Pynsent had been rejeeted by her, and probably the 
reasons she gave to the mortifi(‘d young man himself were not 
those which acluated her refusal, or tliose whieli she chose to 
a(;knowledge to herself. never,” she told Pynsent, “can 

accept such an offer as that which you mak(» ’ me, which 3'OU 
own is unknown to your family, as 1 am sure it would be 
unwelcome to them. The (liffiu’eiiee of rank between us^ is 
too great. You are very kind lo im^ here — too good and 
kind, dear Mr. Pynseivt — but 1 am little better than a depen- 
dant.” 

“A dependant! who ever so thought of you? You are 
the equal of all the world,” J^ynsent broke out.' 

“ I am a dependant at home, too,” Laura said, sweetly'’, 
“and indeed I would not be otherwise. Left early a poor 
orphan, I have found the kindest and tenderest of mothers, and 
1 have vowed never to leave her — never. Pray do not speak 
of this again — here, under your relative’s roof, or elsewhere. 
It is impossible.” ^ 

“If Lady Rockminster asksj'ou herself, will you listen to 
her?” P^msent cried, eagerly. 
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Laura said. “I beg you never to speak of this 
any more. I must go away if you do.” — And with this she 
left him. 

Pynsent never asked for Lady Rockminster’s intercession : 
lie knew how vain it was to look for that : and he never spoke 
again on that subject to Laura or to any person. 

When at length the famous novel appeared, it not onl}" met 
with applause from more impartial critics than Mrs. Pendennis, 
but, luckily for Pen, it suited the taste of the public, and ob- 
tained a quick and considerable popularity’. Before two months 
were over. Pen had the satisfaction and surprise of seeing the 
second edition of Walter Lorraine” advertised in the news- 
papers ; and enjoyed the pleasure of reading and sending home 
the critiques of various literary journals and reviewers upon his 
book. Their censure did not much affect him ; for the good- 
natured young man was disposed to accept with considerable 
humility the dispraise of others, l^ov did their praise elate him 
overmuch : for, like most honest iiersons, he had his own opin- 
ion about his own performance, and when a critic praised him 
in the wrong place, he was hurt i*ather than pleased by the com- 
pliment. But if a review*of his work was very laudatory, it 
was a great pleasure to him to send it home to his mother at F air- 
oaks, and to think of the joy which it would give there. There 
are some natures, and perhaps, as we have said, Pendennis’s 
was one, which are improved and softened by prosperity and 
kindness, as tlicre are men of other dispositions, who become 
arrogant and graceless under good fortune. Happy- he who 
can endure one or the other with modesty and good-humor ! 
Lucky'^ he who has liccm educated to bear his fate, whatsoever 
it may’ be, by an early example of uprightness, and a childish 
training in honor ! 


CHAPTER XLII. 

ALSATIA. 

Bked up, like a bailiff or a shabby’^ attorney% about the pur- 
lieus of the Inns of Court, Shepherd’s Inn is always to be 
ifound in the close neighborhood of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
the Temple. Somewhere behind the black gables and smutty* 
chimney-stacks of Wych Street, Holy^well Street, Chancery 
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Lane, the quadrangle lies, hidden from llie outer world ; and it 
is approached by curious passages and ambiguous siiioly^ alleys, 
on which the sun has forgotten to shine. Slopsellers, braiid\ - 
ball and hard-bake vendors, purveyors of theatrical prints lor 
youth, dealers in dingy furniture, and bedding suggestive of 
anything but sleep, line the narrow w^alls and dark easements 
with their wares. The doors arc many-belled : and crowds of 
dirty children form endless groups about the steps ; or ai-ound 
the shellfish dealers’ trays in these courts ; whereof the damj) 
pavements resound with pattens, and are drabbled with a 
never-failing mud. Ballad-singers come and chant here, in 
deadly guttural tones, satirical songs against the Whig admin- 
istration, against the bishops and dignified clergy, against the 
German relatives of an august royal lamily : rnnch sets up his 
theatre, sure of an audiouce, and occasionally of a halfpenny 
from the swarming occupants of the houses : w'omen sca-eain 
* after their children for loitering in the gutbu', or, worse still, 
against the husband who comes reeling from the gin-shop ; — 
there is a ceaseless din and life in these courts, out of which 
3'ou pass into the tranquil, old-fashioned (juadrangle of Shep- 
herd’s Inn. In a mangy little grass-[)l.‘it in the centre rises up 
the statue of Shepherd, defended by iron-railings from the 
assaults of Iw’s, The JIall of the Inn, on which the founder’s 
arms arc painted, occ*ui)ies one ^ide of the square, the tall and 
ancient chambers are carried round other two sides, and over 
the central archway, whicli leads into Oldcastle Street, and so 
into the great London thorough fan*. 

The Inn may have been occupied by lawyers once : but the 
laity have long since h(ien admitted into its precincts, and I do 
not know that any of tlie princi[)al legal firms have their cliam- 
bers here. The offices of the Tohvheedle and Tredyddhnn 
Copper JMines occupy one set of the gronnd-fioor chambers ; 
the Registry of Patent Inventions and Union of Genius and 
Capital Company, another: — tlie only gentleman whose naiiK* 
figures here, and in the Law List,” is Mr. Campion, who 
wears mustachios, and who comes in hi^ cah twicer or thrice in 
a week; and whose West End olliccs are in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, where Mrs. Campion entertains the nobility and gentry 
to whom her husband lends money. Inhere, and on his glazed 
cards, he is Mr. Somerset Campion ; liere he is ( ’ampion 
Co. ; and the same tuft which ornaments his chin sprouts from 
the under lip of the rest of the firm. It is splendid to see his 
cab-horse harness blazing with heraldic bearings, as the vehicle 
Stops at the door leading to his chambers. The horse flings 
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froth off his nostrils as he chafes and tosses under the shining 
hit. The reins and the breeches of tlie groom are glittering 
white, — the lustre of that equipage makes a sunshine in that 
shady place. 

Our old friend, Captain Costigan, has examined Campion’s 
cab and horse many an afternoon, as he trailed about the court 
ill hi^ cai'pet slippers and dressing-gown, with .Ms old hat 
(jocked over his eye. He suns himself there after his break- 
last when the day is suitable ; and goes and pays a visit to the 
porter’s lodge, wliere he pats th(i heads of the children, and 
talks to Mrs. Bolton about the thayatres and me daughther 
Lecd}"' Mirabel. IMrs. Bolton was herself in the profession 
once, and danced at the Wells in early days as the thirteenth 
of Mr. Sorle’s forty pupils. 

Costigan lives in the third floor at No. 4, in the rooms which 
were Mr. Bodinoro’s, and whose*, name is still on the door — 
(somebody else’s i^aiue, by the way, is on almost all the doors 
in JSheplierd's Inn). When Charley Fodmore (the pleasing 
tenor singer, T.B.D.L., and at the Back-Kitchen Concert 
Rooms) marric'd, and went to live at Lambeth, he ceded his 
chambers to Mr. Bows and Cai)tain Costigan, who occupy 
them in common now, and 3 ’ou nia^' often hear the tones of 
jNIr. Bows’s piano of line days when the windows are open, 
and wlicn lu* is practising for amusement, or for the instruc- 
tion of a theatrical pui)il, of whom lu; has one or two. Fanny 
Bolton is oiu*, the i)ortress's daughter, who has heard tell of 
h(;r mother’s theatrical glories, which she longs to emulate. 
Sh(* has a good voice; and a [>i’(*tty face and ligiire for the stage ; 
and she ]:)repares the rooms and makc*s the beds and break- 
fasts lor M(*ssrs. Costigan and Bows, in return for which the 
latter instructs her in music ami singing. But for his unfortu- 
nate ])rop(;nsity to liquor (and in that excess she supposes 
that all men of nishioii iudulge), she thinks the Captain the 
finest gentleman in the world, and believes in all the versions 
of all his stories ; and she is very fond of Mr. Bows too, and 
very grateful to him, and this shy quc('r old gentleman has a 
fatherly fondness for her too, for in truth his heart is full of 
kindness, and he is hover easy unless he loves somebody. 

Costigan has had the carriages of visitors of distinction 
before his humble door in Shepherd’s Inn : and to hear him 
talk of a morning (for his evening song is of a much more 
melancholj'^ nature) you would fancy that Sir Charles and 
Lady Mirabel were in the constant habit of calling at his 
chambers, and briuging with them the select nobility to visit 
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the old man, the honest old half-pa\^ Captain, poor old Jack 
Costigan,” as Cos calls himself. 

The truth is, that Lady Mirabel has left her husband’s 
card (which lias been stuck in the little looking-glass over the 
mantel-piece of the sitting-room at No. 4, for these many 
months past), and has come in person to see her hither, but 
not of late days. A kind person, disjiosod to discharge her 
duties gravely, upon her marriage with Sir Charles, she settled 
a little pension upon her father, wJio occasionally was ad- 
mitted to the table of his daughter and son-in-law. At first 
poor Cos’s behavior in the height of poloit soeietcc,” as lie 
denominated Lady Mirabel's drawing-room table, was harm- 
less, if it was absurd. As he clothed his person in his best 
attire, so he selected the longest and richest woirls in Ills 
vocabulaiy to deck his conversation, and adopted a solemnity 
of demeanor which struck with astonishment all those persons 
in whose company he liappened to be. — AVas your Leody- 
ship in the Pork to dee?” lie would demand of his daughter. 

looked for your equipage in I’cen : — the poor old man 
was not gratified by the soight of his daughth(n’’s choi*iot. Sir 
Chorlus, I saw your neern at the Levee ; many’s the Levee at 
the Castle at Dublin that poor old Jack Costigan has att(‘ndwl^ 
in his time. Did the Juke look pretty well? Bcdad, I'll call' 
at Apsley House and lave me cyard upon ’urn. I thank j’c, 
James, a little dthrop more cliainpeane.” Indec'd, he was 
magnificent in his courtesy to all, and addressed liis oliserva- 
tions not only to the master and tli(‘ guests, but to the domes- 
tics who waited at the table, and who had some difficult^" in 
maintaining their in’ofessional gravity while they waited on 
Captain Costigan. 

On the first two or three* visits to his son-in-law, Costigan 
maintained a stidct sobriedv, content to make iqi for his lost 
time when he got to the Back Kitclien, where he bragged about 
his son-in-law’s clart and burgundee, until his own utterance 
began to fail him, over his sixth^ tumbler of whiskey-punch. 
But with familiarity his caution vanished, and poor (V>s 1am- 
entabl}’ disgraced himself at Sir Charles Miralicl’s table, by 
premature inebriation. A carriage was called for him : the 
hospitable door was shut upon him. Ofteu and sadly did he 
speak to his friends at the Kitchen of his resemblance to King 
l^ar in the plee — of his having a thankless choild, bedad — of 
his being a pore worn-out lonely old man, dthriven to clthrink- 
ing by ingratitude, aud seeking to dtUrowu his soiTOWS in 
punch. 
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It is painful to be obliged to record the weaknesses of 
fathers, but it must be furthermore told of Costigan, that when 
IukS credit was exhausted and his money gone, he would not 
unfrequently bog money from his daughter, and make state- 
ments to lier not altogether consistent with strict truth. On 
one day a ))ailift‘ was about to lead him to prison, he wrote, 
‘‘unless the — to you insignificant-- sum of three pound five 
can be forthcoming to liberate a pool* man’s grey hairs from 
gaol.” And the gootl-naUired Lady Mirabel despatched the 
money necessary for her father’s liberation, with a caution to 
him to be more ccononii(!al for the future. On a second occa- 
sion the Captain met with a friglitfid accident', and broke a 
plate-glass window in the Strand, for which the proprietor of 
the shop held him liable. The money was forthcoming this 
time too, to repair luu* papa’s disaster, and was carried down 
by Lady Mirabel’s servant to tlie slipshod messenger and aide- 
de-camp of the Captain, who brought the letter announcing his 
mishap. If the servant had followed the C’aptain’s aide-de- 
camp who carried the remittance, he would have seen that 
gentleman, a person of Costigan’s country too (for have we 
not said, that however poor an Irish gentleman is, he always 
has a poorer Irish gentleman to run on his errands and transact 
his pecuniary affairs?) call a cab from the nearest stand, and 
rattle down to tlui Roscius’s Head, Harlequin Yard, Drury 
Lane, where the Captain was indeed in pawn, and for several 
glasses containing rum-and-water, or otlier spirituous refresh- 
m<‘ut, of which he and liis staff had partaken. On a third 
melancholy occasion he wrote that he was attacked by illness, 
and wanted money to pay the physician whom he w'as com- 
pelled to call in ; and this time I^ady Mirabel, alarmed about 
her father’s safety, and perhaps reproaching herself that she 
had of late lost sight of him, called for her carriage and drove 
to Shepherd’s Inn, at the gate of which slie alighted, whence 
she found the way to her father’s chambers, No. 4, third 
floor, name of Podraorc over the door,” the portress said, with 
many curtsies, pointing towards tlie door of the house into 
which the atfectionate daughter entered and mounted the dingy 
stair. Alas ! the doOr, surmounted 1)3' the name of Podmore, 
was opened to her b}* poor (’os in his shirt-sleeves, and pre- 
pared with the gridiron to receive the mutton-chops which Mrs. 
Bolton had gone to purchase. 

Also, it was not pleasant for Sir Charles Mirabel to have 
letters constantly addressed to him at Brookes’s, with the infor- 
mation that Captain Costigan was in the ball, w^aiting for an 
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answer ; or when he went to play his rubber at the Travellers’, 
to be obliged to shoot out of his brougham and run up the 
steps rapidly, lest his father-in-law should seize upon him ; and 
to think that while he read his paper or played his whist, the 
Captain was walking on the opposite side of Pall Mall, with 
that dreadful cocked hat, and the eye beneath it fixed steadily 
upon the windows of the club. Sir Charles was a weak man ; 
he was old, and had many infirmities : he cried about his father- 
in-law to his wife, whom he adored with senih^ infatuation : he 
said he must go abroad, — he must go and livi; in tJie country, 
— he should die, or have anotlier tit it* lie saw tliat man again — 
he knew he should. And it was only by paying a sc^cond visit 
to Captain Costigan, and representing to him, that if he phigucd 
Sir Charles b}" letters, or addnvssed liim in tlie street, or made 
any further applications t‘or loans, his allowance ^vouUl be with- 
drawn altogether ; that Lady Mirabel was enabled to keep her 
papa in order, and to restore traiHpiillity to her husband. And 
on occasion of this visit, she sternly rebukc'd Bows for not 
keeping a l)(dter watch over the Captain ; desired that he should 
not be allowed to drink in that shameful way ; and tliat the 
people at the horrid taverns whi(*h he frecjnentcd should be told, 
upon no account to give him credit. Papa’s condiuf is bring- 
ing me to the grave,'’ she said (though she look(‘d porfoelly 
healthy), ‘‘and you, as an old man, Mr. Jlows, and one that 
pretended to have a regard for us, ought to be ashamed of 
abetting liim in it.” These w(n*o the tha,nks which honest Bows 
got for his friendship and his life’s devotion. And I do not 
suppose that the old philosoph(‘r w^as much worse off than 
many other men, or liad greater reason to grumble. 

On the second floor of the next house to BowVs, in Shep- 
herd’s Inn, at Xo live two other acquaintances of ours. 
Colonel Altamont, agent of the Nawaub of Lucknow, and Cap- 
tain the CJicvalier Jvlward Strong. Xo ikuik' at all is over 
their door. The Captain docs not choose to let all tlui world 
know wdiere he lives, and his cards hear the address of a Jer- 
myn Street hotel ; and as for the Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
of the Indian potentate, he is not an envoy acaa’oditod to the 
Courts of St. James’s or Leadenhall Street, but is here on a 
confidential mission, quite independent of the East India Com- 
pany or the Board of Control. “•In fact,” as Strong says, 
“ Colonel Altamont’s oliject being financial, and to effectuate 
a sale of some of the principal diamonds and rubies of the 
Lucknow crown, his wish is not to report himself at the India 
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House or in Cannon Row, but rather to negotiate with private 
capitalists — with whom he has had important transactions both 
in this country and on the Continent.” 

We have said that these anonymous chambers of Strong’s 
had been very comfortably furnished since the arrival of Sir 
Francis Clavering in London, and the Chevalier might boast 
with reason to the friends who visited him, that few retired 
Captains were more snugl 3 ^ quartered than he, in his crib in 
Shepherd’s Inn. Tliere were tliroe rooms below : the ofiice 
whei’e Strong transacted iiis business — whatever that might be 
— and when* still remained the desk and railings of the departed 
oflieials who had preceded him, and the CJievalier’s own bed- 
room and sitting-room ; and a private stair led out of tlie ollice 
to two ui)per apartments, the one occupied by Colonel Alta- 
mont, and the other serving as tlu* kitchen of the establishment, 
and the bedroom of IVIr. (Jrady, ihn attendant. These rooms 
were on a level with the apartments of our friends Bows and 
Costigan next door at No. 4 ; and b}^ reacthing over the com- 
municating leads, (fi’ady could command the mignonette-box 
which bloomed in Bows’s window. 

From Grady’s kitchen casem(*nt often came odors still more 
fragrant. Tlu* three old soldiers wlio forni(*d the garrison of 
No. 4 were all skilled in the euliiuirv art. Grady was great at 
an Irish stow^ ; the Colonel w’as famous lor i)illaus and eurrios ; 
and as for Strong, he . could cook anything, lie made Freneh 
dishes and Spanish di.dies. st(*ws, fric'nssees, and omelettes, to 
perfection ; nor was there any man in Knglaiid more hospitable 
than he when his purse was full, or his credit was good. At 
those happy p(*riods, he could give a friend, as he said, a good 
dinner,^ a good glass of wine, and a good song afterwards ; and 
poor (.'os often heard with i*nvv the roai' of Strong’s choruses, 
and the musical clinking of tlie glass(‘s, as he sat in his own 
room, so far removed and vet so near to those festivities, it 
was not expedient to invite Mr. Costigan always: his practice 
of inebriation was lamentable ; and he luired Strong’s guests 
wu’tli his stories when sober, and with his maudlin tears when 
drunk. 

A strange and motlc}" set they were, th(*se friends of the 
Chevalier ; and though Major Pendennis would not much have 
relished their company, Arthur and Warrington liked it not a 
little. There was a history about every man of the set : thej’ 
seemed all to have had their tides of luck and bad fortune. 
Most of them had wonderful schemes and speculations in their 
pockets, and plenty for making rapid and extraordinary for- 
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tunes. Jack Holt had been in Queen Christina's army, when 
Ned Strong had fought on the other side ; and was now organ- 
izing a little scheme for smuggling tobacco into London, which 
must bring thirty thousand a year to any man who would ad- 
vance fifteen hundred, just to bribe the last officer of the Excise 
who held out, and had wind of the scheme. Tom Diver, who 
had -been in the Mexican navy, knew of a specie-ship which 
had been sunk in the first year of the war, with three hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars on board, and a liundred and eight}" 
thousand pounds in bars and doubloons, “ Give me eighteen 
hundred pounds,” Tom said, and I’m off to-morrow. I take 
out four men, and a diving-bell, with me ; and 1 return in ten 
months to take my seat in Parliament, by Jove ! and to buy 
back my family estate.” Keightley, the manager of the Trc- 
d}'ddlum and Polwheedle Copper Mines (which were as yet 
under water), besides singing as good a second as any profes- 
sional man, and besides the Tredyddlum Office, had a Sm^'rna 
Sponge Company, and a little quicksilver operation in view, 
which would set him straight with the world yet. Filb}" had 
been everj’thing : a corporal of dragoons, a lield-prcacher, and 
missionary-agent for converting the Irish ; an actor at a Green- 
wich fair-booth, in front of which his father's attorney found 
him when the old gentleman died and left him that famous 
property, from which he got no rents now, and of which nobody 
exactly knew the situation. Added to these w^as Sir Francis 
Clavering, Bart., wdio liked tlieir society, tliough he did not 
much add to its amiiseiTKmts by his convivial powers. But he 
was made much of hy tlie company now, on account of his 
wealth and position in the world. lie told his little story and 
sang his little song or two with great affability: and he had 
had his owm histor}', too, before his accession to good fortune ; 
and had seen the inside of more prisons tlian one, and written 
his name on many a stamped paper. 

When Altamont first returned from Paris, and after he had 
communicated with Sir Francis Clavering from the hotel at 
which he had taken up his qiiaiters (and which he had reached 
in a very denuded state, considering the wealth of diamonds 
and rubies with which this honest man was intrusted). Strong 
was sent to him by his patron the Baronet ; paid his little bill 
at the inn, and invited him to come and sleep for a night or 
two at the chambers, where he subsequently took up his resi- 
dence. To negotiate with this man was very well, but to have 
such a person settled in his rooms, and to be constantly bur- 
dened with such society, did not suit the Chevalier's taste much ; 
and he grumbled not a little to his principal. 
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I wish you would put this bear into somebody els^’s cage,’* 
he said to Claveriiig. “The fellow’s no gentleman. . I don’t 
like walking with him. He dresses himself like a nigger on a 
holiday. I took him to the play the other night ; and, by Joye, 
sir, he abused the actor who was doing the part of villain in 
the plajs and swore at him so, tliat the people in the boxes 
wanted to turn him out. Tlic aft^erpiece was the ‘ Brigand,* 
where Wallack comes in wounded, you know, and dies. When 
he died, Altamont began to cry like a child, and said it was a 

cl d shame, and cried and swore so, that there was another 

row, and everybody laughing. Then I had to take him away, 
because he wanted to take his coat olf to one fellow who laughed 
at him ; and bellowed to him to stand up like a man. — Who 
is he? Where the deuce does lie come from? You had best 
tell me the whole story, Frank ; you must one day. You and 
he have robbed a church together, that’s my belief. You had 
better get it oif youi* mind at on(*e, (‘lavering, and tell me what 
this Altamont is, and what, hold he has over you.” 

“ Hang him ! I wisli he Avas dead ! ” Avas the Baionet’s only 
reply ; and his countenance became so gloomy, that Strong did 
not think fit to question his patron any further at that time ; 
but resolved, if need w(‘rt», to try and discoA-cr for himself what 
was the secret tie between Altamont and Ciavering. 


CHAPTEK XLIII. 

IN WHICH THE COLONEL NARRATES SOME OF HIS ADVENTURES. 

Early in the forenoon of the day after the dinner in Gros- 
venor Place, at which Colonel Altamont had chosen to appear, 
the Colonel emerged from his chamber in the upper story at 
Shepherd’s Inn, and entered into Strong’s sitting-room, where 
the CheAmlier sat in his casy-cliair AAuth the newspaper and his 
cigar. He was a mon Avho made his tent comfortable wher- 
ever he pitched it, and long before Altamont’s arrival, had donp 
justice to a copious breakfast of fried eggs and broiled rashers, 
which Mr. Grady had prepared secundum artem. Good-humor^ 
and talkative, he preferred an}^ compattj^ rather than none; 
and though he had not the least liking for his fellow-lodger*, 
and would not have grieved to hear that the accident had 
fallen him which Sir Francis ClaA^ering desired so fervently, jret 
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kept on fair terms with him. He had seen Altamont to bed 
with great friendliness on the night previous, and taken away 
his candle for fear of accidents ; and finding a spirit-bottle 
empt}’, upon which he had counted for his nocturnal refresh- 
ment, had drunk a glass of water with perfect contentment 
over his pipe, before he turned into his own crib and to sleej). 
That enjoyment nevei’ failed him : he had always an easy tem- 
per, a faultless digestion, and a rosy cheek ; and whether he 
was going into action the next morning or to prison (and both 
had been his lot) , in the camp oi* the Fleet, the worthy Cai)tain 
snored healthful!}" through the night, and woke with a good 
heart and appetite, for the struggles or difficulties or pleasures 
of the day. 

The first act of Colonel Altamont was to bellow* to Grady 
for a pint of pale ale, the w'hi(*h he first poured into a pewder 
flagon, whence he transferred it to his owui lips. He put down 
the tankard empty, dnnv a gr(‘at breath, wiped his month in 
his dressing-gown (the dilfercnu'e of the color of his beard from 
his dyed whiskers had long stru(*k Captain Strong, who had 
seen too that his hair w as fair under his black wig, but made 
no remarks upon these circumstances) — the Colonel drew a 
great breath, and professed himself immcnsi^h refreshed by his 
draught. “ Nothing like that beer,” he remarked, “ when th(‘ 
coppers are hot. Many a day i ve drunk a dozen of Bass at 
Calcutta, and — and — ” 

“And at Lucknow*, 1 .oppose,” Strong said with a laugh. 
“ I got the beer for you on purpose : knew youM want it after 
last night.” And the Colonel began to talk al)out his adven- 
tures of the preceding evening. 

“I cannot help myself,” the Colonel said, beating his head 
with his big hand. “ Ihn a madman when I get the liquor on 
board me ; and ain’t fit to be trusted w ith a s[)irit-bottle. When 
I once begin I can’t stop till I’ve emptied it ; and when I’ve 
swallow'cd it, Lord know"s Avhat I say or what I don’t say. I 
dined at home here (juite quiet. Grady gave me just my tw^o 
tumblers, and I intended to ])ass the evening at the Black and 
Red as sober as a parson. Why did you leave that confounded 
sample-bottle of Hollands out of the cupboard. Strong? Grady 
must go out too, and leave me the kettle a-boiling for tea. It 
was of no use, I couldn’t keep away from it. Washed it all 
down, sir, by Jingo. And it's my belief I had some more, too, 
afterwards at that infernal little thieves’ den.” 

‘ ‘ What, were you there too ? ” Strong asked, ‘ ‘ and before you 
came to Grosvenor Place? That was beginning betimes.” 
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Early hours to be drunk and cleared out before nine 
o'clock, eh? But so it was. Yes, like a great big fool, I must 
go there ; and found the fellows dining, Blackland and young 
Moss, and two or three more of the thieves. If we’d gone to 
Rouge et Noir, I must have won. But we didn’t try the black 
and red. No, hang ’em, they know’d I’d have beat ’em at 
that — I must have beat ’em — I can’t help beating 'em, I tell 
you. But thc}^ was too cunning for me. That rascal Black- 
land got the bones out, and we played hazard on the dining- 
table. And I dropped all the money I had from you in th^e 
morning, be hanged to my luck. It was that that set me wild, 
and I suppose I must have been very hot about the head, for 
1 went off thinking to got some more money from Olavering, 
[ recollect ; and then — and then I don’t much remember what 
happened till I woke this morning, and heard old Bows at No. 3 
l)laying on his pianner.” 

Strong mused he’ a while as he lighted his cigar with a coal. 
‘‘ I should like to know how you always draw money from 
Clavering, Colonel,” he said. 

The Colonel burst out with a laugh — ‘‘ Ha, ha ! he owes it 
me,” he said, 

I don’t know that that’s a reason with Frank for paying,” 
Strong answered. He owes plenty besides you.” 

Well, he gives it me because he is so fond of me,” the 
other said with tlie same grinning sneer. ‘‘ He loves me like 
a brother; you know he does. Captain. — No? — He don’t? — 
Well, perhaps he don’t; and if you ask me no questions, per- 
haps I’ll tell you no lies, Captain Strong — put that in 3 ’our 
pipe and smoke it, my boy.” 

‘‘But I’ll give up that confounded brandy-bottle,” the 
Colonel continued, after a pause. “I must give it up, or it’ll 
be the ruin of me.” 

“ It makes you say queer things,” said the Captain, looking 
Altamont hard in the face. “ Remember what you said last 
Jiight, at Clavering’s table.” 

“ Say ? What did I say ? ” asked the other hastily- “ Did 
I split anything? Dammy, Strong, did I split anything?” 

“Ask me no questions, and I will tell you no lies,” the 
Chevalier replied on his part. Strong thought of the words 
jNIr. Altamont had used, and liis abrupt departure from the 
Baronet's dining-table and house as soon as he recognized 
Major Pendennis, or Captain Beak, as he called the Major. 
But Strong resolved to seek an explanation of these woi'ds 
otherwise than from Colonel Altamont, and did not choose to 
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recall them to the other’s memory. “ No/* he said then, you 
didn’t split as you call it, Colonel ; it was only a trap of mine 
to see if I could make you speak ; but you didn’t say a word 
that an3"body could comprehend — 3’ou were too far gone for 
that.” 

So much the better, Altaraont thought ; and heaved a great 
sigh, as if relieved. Strong remarked the emotion, but took 
no notice, and the other, being in a communicative mood, went 
on speaking. 

Yes, I own to my faults,” continued the Colonel. There 
is some things 1 can’t, do what I will, resist : a bottle of brand3\ 
a box of dice, and a beautiiiil woman. No man of pluck and 
spirit, no man as was worth his salt, ever could, as I know of. 
There’s hardly i)’raps a country in the world in which them 
three ain’t got mo into trouble.” 

Indeed?” said Strong. 

Yes, from the age ol‘ iifteen, when I ran away from home, 
and wen- '^abin-boy on board an Indiaman, till now, when I’m 
fift3" year old, pretty nigh, them women have always been my 
ruin. Wh3', it was one of ’em, and with such black e3’es and 
jewels on her neck, and sattens and ermine like a duchess, I 
tell you — it was one of ’em at Paris that swept off the best 
part of the thousand pound as I went off with. Didn’t I ever 
tell yon of it? Well, I don’t mind. At first I was very cautious, 
and having such a lot of inoMe3" kep it close and lived liked 
a gentleman — Colonel Altamont, Meuricc’s hotel, and that 
sort of thing — never played, except at the public tables, and 
won more than I lost. Well, sir, there was a chap that I saw 
at the hotel and the Palace Royal too, a regular swell fellow, 
with white kid gloves and a tuft to his chin, Bloundell-Bloundcll 
his name was, as 1 made acquaintance witli somehow, and he 
asked me to dinner, and took mo to Madame the Countess de 
Foljambe’s soirees — such a woman. Strong ! — such an 63^0 ! — 
such a hand at the pianner. Lor bless you, she’d sit down and 
sing to 3’ou, and gaze at 3'Ou, until she warbled your soul out 
of your body a’most. She asked me to go to her evening 
parties every Toosda3" ; and didn’t I take opera-boxes and give 
her dinners at the restaurateur’s, that’s all ? But I had a run 
of luck at the tables, and it was not in the dinners and opera- 
boxfes that poor Clavering’s money went. No, be hanged to 
it, it was swep off in another way. One night, at the Countess’s, 
there was several of us at supper — Mr. Bloundell-Bloundell, 
the Honorable Deuceace, the Marky de la Tour de Force — all 
tip“top nobs sir, and the height of fashion, when we b«ld supper, 
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and criarapagne you may be sure in plenty, and then some of 
tliat confounded brand}". I would have it — I would go on at 
it — the Countess mixed the tumblers of punch for me, and 
we had curds as well as grog after supper, and I played and 
drank until I don’t know what I did. I was like I was last 
night. I was taken awa}^ and put to bed somehow, and never 
woke until the next day, to a roaring headache, and to see ni}* 
servant, who said the Honorable Deuccace wanted to see me, 
and was waiting in the sitting-room. ‘ How are j^ou, Colonel?’ 
says he, a coming into my bedroom. ‘ How long did you stay 
last night after 1 went away ? The play was getting too high 
for me, and I’d lost enoiigJi to you for one night.’ 

“ ‘ To me,’ says I, ‘ how’s that, my clear feller? (for though 
he was an Earl’s son, we was as familiar as you and me). 
How’s that, my dear feller,’ says I, and he tells me, that he 
had borrowed thirty louis of me at vingt-et-un, that he gave me 
an I.O.LT. for it the night before, which I put into my pocket- 
book before he left the room. I takes out my card-case — it 
was the Countess as worked it for me — ancl there was the 
I.O.U. sure enough, and lie paid me thirty' louis in gold down 
upon the table at my bed-sid(‘. So I said he was a gentleman, 
and asked him if he would like to take anything, when my 
servant sliould get it for liim ; but the Honorable Deuceace 
don’t di’ink of a rnornjng, and he went away to some business 
which he said he had. 

‘‘ Presently there’s another ring at my outer door ; and this 
time it’s Bloundell-Blouudell and the Marky that comes in. 

^ Bong jour, Marky,’ says I, " (4ood morning — no headache,’ 
says he. So I said 1 had one ; and how 1 must liavc been 
uncommon queer the night afore ; but they both declared I 
didn’t show no signs of having had too much, but took my 
licpior as grave as a judge. 

‘ So,’ says the Marky, ‘ Deuceace has been with you ; we 
met him in the Palais Royal as we were coming from break- 
fast. Has he settled with you? Get it while you can: he’s 
a slippery card ; and as he won three ponies of Bloundell, I 
recommend you to g^t your money while he has some.’ 

‘ He has paid me,’ say^s I ; ‘ but I knew no more than the 
dead that he owed me anything, and don’t remember a bit 
about lending him thirty louis.’ ^ 

‘‘The Marky and Bloundell looks and smiles at each other 
at this : and Bloundell says, ‘ Colonel, y ou are a queer feller. 
No man could have supposed, from your manners, that you 
bad tasted anything stronger liian tea all night, and yet you 
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forget things in the morning. Come, come, — tell that to the 
marines, my friend, — we won’t have it at any price.* 

^ En effet^' says the Marky, twiddling liis little black 
nuistachios in the chimney-glass, and making a lunge or two 
as he used to do at the fencing-school. (He was a wonder at 
the fencing-school, and I’ve S(‘en him knock down the image 
fourteen times running, at Lepage's.) ‘ Let us speak of aifaii-s. 
Colonel, you understand that atlairs of honor are best settled 
at once : perhaps it won’t bc^ inconvenient to you to arrange 
our little matters of last night.’ 

“‘What little matters?’ sa 3 ’s 1. ‘Do you owe me any 
money, Marky?’ 

“‘Ball!’ says ho; ‘do not let us have anymore jesting. 
I have your note of hand for three hundred and forty louis. 
La voici I ’ says he, taking out a paper from his pocket-])ook. 

“ ‘ And mine for two hundred and ten,’ says Bloundell- 
Bloundell, and he pulls out his bit of paper. 

“ I was in such a rage of wonder at this, that I sprang out 
of bed, and wrap[)ed my dressing-gown round me. ‘ Are you 
come here to make a fool of me?’ says I. ^ I don’t owe you 
two hundred, or two thousand, or two louis ; and 1 won’t pay 
you a farthing. Do you suppose you can catch nu^ with your 
notes of hand? 1 laugh at ’em, and at you; and I believe 
you to be a cou[)le — ’ 

“ ‘ A couple of what ? ’ says Mr. Bloimdell. ‘ You, of course, 
are aware that we are a couple of men of honor, Colonel Alla- 
mont, and not come luue to triHe or to listen to abus(‘ from 
you. You Avill either jiay us or we will expose you as a cheat, 
and chastise you as a cheat, too,’ says Bloimdell. 

“ ‘ Oul,, 'parhleu^ says the Marky, — but I didn’t mind him, 
for I could have thrown the little fellow out of the window ; 
but it was dilferent with Bloimdell, — he was a large man, that 
weighs three stone more than me, and stands six inches higheiv 
and I think he could have done for me. 

“ ^ Monsieur will pay, or Monsieur will give me the reason 
Vfhy. 1 believe you’re little better than a polisson^ Colonel 
Altamont,’ — that was the phrase he used ” — Altamont said 
with a grin — “and I got plenty" more of this language from 
the two fellers, and was in the thick of the row v^ith them, when 
another of our party came in. This was a friend of mine — 
a gent I had met at Boulogne, and had taken to the Countess’s 
myself. And as he hadn’t pla 3 ^ed at all on the previous night, 
and had actuall 3 " warned me against Bloimdell and the others, 
1 told the story to him, and so did the other two. 
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I am very sorry,’ says he. ‘ You would go on plajdng ; 
the Countess entreated you to discontinue. These gentlemen 
offered repeatedl}^ to stop. It was jou that insisted on the 
large stakes, not they,’ in fact he charged dead against me : 
and when the two others went away, he told me how the Marky 
would shoot me as sure as my name was — was what it is. ‘ I 
left tlio Countess crying, too,’ sakl he. ‘ She hates these two 
men ; she has warned you repeatedly against them’ (which she 
actually had done, and often told me never to play with them), 
‘ and now, Colonel, 1 liav(i left her in hysterics almost, lest 
there should be any (piarrcl betweem 3011, and that confounded 
Marky should put a, bullet through your head. It’s my belief,’ 
saj's my friend, ‘ that that woman is distract (,‘dly hi love wdth 
you.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Do you think so?’ says I ; upon which my friend told me 
how she liad actually gone down on her knees to him and said, 
‘ Save Colonel Allamont ! ’ 

“ As soon as I was dressed, 1 went and called upon that 
lovely woman. She gave a sliriek and pretty near fainted when 
she saw me. She called me Ferdinand, — I’m blest if she 
didn’t.” 

‘‘ I thought your name W’as Jack,” said Strong, witli a 
laugh ; at which the Colonel blushed very much beliind his d^’cd 
wdiiskers. 

“A man may hrvc' more uames than one, mayn’t he, 
Strong?” Altainoiit asked. ‘^AVheii I’m with a lady, I like to 
take a good one. Slu' called me by my Christian name. She 
cried lit to break your heart. I can’t stand seeing a woman 
cry — never could — not whilst I’m foiul of her. She said she 
could not bear to think of my losing so much money in her 
house. Wouldn’t I take her diamonds and necklaces, and pay 
part? 

swore I w^ouldn’t toueli a farthing’s w'orth of her jewel- 
lor3% which perhaps I did not think was worth a great deal, — 
but what can a woman do more than give 3011 her all? That’s 
the sort I like, and T know there’s plenty of ’em. And I told 
lier to be easy al^out fho monc3", for I Avould not pa3' one single 
fartliing. 

‘ Then they’ll shoot 3^011,’ says she ; ‘ they’ll kill 1113* Ferdi- 
nand.’ 

“ They’ll kill my Jack wouldn’t have sounded well in French/’ 
Strong said, laughing. 

“Never mind about names,” said the other, sulkily: “a 
man of honor may take any name he chooses, I suppose.” 
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^‘Well, go on with your story,” said Strong. “She said 
they would kill you.” 

“ ^ No,’ says I, ‘ they won’t : for I will not let that scamp of 
a Marquis send me out of the world ; and if he lays a hand on 
me, I’ll brain him, Marquis as he is.’ 

“ At this the Countess shrank back from me as if 1 had said 
something veiy shocking. ‘ Do I understand Colonel Altarnont 
aright?’ sa^^s she; ‘and that a British olficer refuses to meet 
any person who provokes liim to the field of lionor ? ’ 

“‘Field of honor be hanged, Countess!* says I. "You 
would not have me be a target for that little scoiindrers pistol 
practice.’ 

“ ‘ Colonel Altarnont,’ sa^ s the Countess, ‘ I thought you 
were a man of honor — I thought, 1 — but no matter, (jood-by, 
sir.’ — And she was sweeping out of the room, lun* voice regular 
choking in her pocket-handkerchief. 

“‘Countess!’ sa^'s I, rushing after her and seizing her 
liand. 

“ ‘ Leave me, Monsieur Ic Colonel,’ says she, shaking me off, 
‘ rny father was a General of the Grand Army. A soldier shoulcl 
know how to pay all his debts of honor.” 

“ What could I do? Eveiybody was against me. Caroline 
said I had lost the money ; tliough I didn't remember a syllable 
about the business. I had taken l)euc(‘ace’s money too; but 
then it was because lie offered it to me, you know, and that’s a 
different thing. Every one of these chaps was a man of fashion 
and honor; and the Marky and the ('ountess of the first fami- 
lies in France. And Jy Jove, sir, ratlier than offend her, I 
paid the money up : five hundred and sixty gold Napoleons, 
by Jove : besides three hundred which I lost when J had my 
revenge. 

“ And I can’t tell you at this minute whether I was done or 
not,” concluded the Colonel, musing. “Sometimes 1 think I 
was : buf then Caroline was so fond of me. That woman would 
never have seen me done : never, I’m sure she wouldn’t : at 
least, if she would, I’m deceived in woman.” 

Any further revelations of his past life which Altarnont might 
have been disposed to confide to iiis honest comrade the Cheva- 
lier, were interrupted by a knocking at the outer door of their 
chambers ; which, when opened by Grady the servant, admitted 
no less a person than Sir Francis Clavering into the presence 
of the two worthies. 

“The Governor, by Jove,” cried Strong, regarding the ar- 
rival of his patron with suiqmse. “ What’s brought you here ? ’* 
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growled Altamont, looking sternly from under his heavy eye- 
brows at the Baronet. ‘‘It*s no good, I warrant.” And in- 
deed, good very seldom brought Sir Francis Clavering into that 
or any other place. 

Whenever he came into Shepherd’s Inn, it was money that 
brought the unlucky baronet into those precincts ; and there 
was comraOnly a gentleman of the mone3^-dealing world in wait- 
ing for him at Strong’s chambers, or at Campion’s below ; and 
a question of bills to negotiate or to renew. Clavering was a 
man who had never looked his debts fairl^^ in the face, familiar 
as he had been with them all his life ; as long as he could renew 
a bill, his mind was easy regarding it ; and he would sign almost 
anything for to-morrow, providi^l to-da}’ eould be left unmolested. 
He was a man whom scarce!}' any amount of fortune could have 
benefited permancntl}', and who was made to be ruined, to cheat 
small tradesmen, to be the victim of astuter sharpers; to be 
niggardly and reckless, and as destitute of honesty as the peo- 
j)le who cln^ated liim, and a dupe, chiefly because he was too 
mean to be a successful knave. He bail told more lies in his 
time, and undergone more baseness of stratagem in order to 
stave off a small <lebt, or to swindle a poor creditor, than would 
have siifllced to make a fortune for a braver rogue. He was 
abject and a shnfllcr in the very height of his prospcrit3\ Had 
he b(H*n a Crown rrince — he could not have been moi’e weak, 
useless, dissolute or ungrateful. He could not move through 
iife except leaning on tlie arm of somebody ; and yet he never 
had an agent but he mistrusted him ; and marred any plans 
which might be arranged for liis benefit, by secretly acting 
against the people whom he emplo^'cd. Strong knew Clavering, 
and judged him quite correctl}'. It was not as friends that this 
pair met ; but the Chevalier worked for his principal, as Ikj 
would when in the army have pursued a harassing march, or 
undergone his part in the danger and privations of a siege : be- 
cause it was his duty, and because he had agreed to it. What 
is it he wants ? ” thought the two oflicers of the Shepherd’s Inn 
garrison, when the Baronet came among them. 

His pale face expressed extreme anger and irritation. “ So, 
sir,” he said, addressing Altamont, ‘"you’ve been at your old 
tricks.” 

“ Which of ^im?” asked Altamont, with a sneer. 

“ You have been at the Rouge et Noir : you were there last 
night,” cried the Baronet. 

•‘How do you know, —were you there?” the other ^i(L 
J was at the Club: but it wasn’t on the colors I played,.— 
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ask the Captain, — T’tc been telling him of it. It was with the 
bones. It was at hazard, Sir Francis, upon my word and honor 
it was ; ” and he looked at the Baronet with a knowing humor- 
ous mock humility, which only seemed to make the otlier more 
angry. 

‘‘ What the deuce do I care, sir, how a man like you loses 
his money, and whether it is at hazard or roulette?’’* screamed 
the Baronet, with a multiplicit}^ of oaths, and at the top of his 
voice. What 1 will not have, sir, is that you should use my 
name, or couple it with yours. — Damn him, Strong, wdiy don’t 
you keep him in better order? I tell you he lias gom» and us(*(l 
my name again, sir, — drawn a bill upon me, and lost the money 
on the table — I can’t stand it — I won’t stand it. Flesh and 
blood won’t bear it — Do you know how much I have paid for 
you, sir?” 

‘‘This was only a very little ’un. Sir Francis — only fifteen 
pound. Captain Strong, the}’ w’onldii’t stand another: and it 
oughtn’t to anger you. Governor. Why it’s so trifling I did not 
even mention it to Strong, — did I now, (Captain? 1 }>rotest it 
had quite slipped my memory, and all on account of that cou- 
foiincled liquor I took.” 

“ Liquor or no liquor, sir, it is no business of mine, f don’t 
care what 3’ou drink, or where you drink it — only it shan’t lie 
in my house. And I will not have you breaking into my house 
of a night, and a fellow like you intruding himself on my com- 
pany : liow dared you show yourself in Grosvenor Place last 
night, sir, — and — and what do you suppose my friends must 
think of me when they see a man of 3’our sort walking into my 
dining-room uninvited, and drunk, and calling for liquor as if 
3'ou^werc the master of the house.” 

“ The3’’ll think 3’ou know some very queer sort of people, 
I dare sa}’,” Altamont said with impenetrable good-humor. 
“ Look here, Baroii(*t, I apologize ; on my honor I do, and ain’t 
an apolog}’ enough between two gentlemen? It was a strong 
measure I own, w^alking into 3’our cuddy, and calling for drink 
as if I was tlie Captain : but I had had too miieli l>eforo, you 
see, that’s why I wanted some more ; nothing can be more sim- 
ple — and it was because they wouldn’t give me no more money 
upon 3’our name at the IBack and Bed, that I thought I would 
come down and speak to 3’ou about it. To refuse me was 
nothing; but to refuse a bill drawn on you that liavc been 
such a friend to the shop, and are a baronet and a member of 
Parliament, and a geiitlcmau and no mistake ~ Oamme, it’s 
ungrateful.” 
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** By hearens if ever you do it again — If ever 5’ou dare to 
show yourself in my house ; or give my name at a gambling- 
house or at any other house, by Jove — at any other house — 
or give any reference at all to me, or speak to me in the street, 
by Gad, or anywhere else until 1 speak to you — Til disclaim 
you altogether — I won’t give you another shilling.” 

Governor, don’t be provoking,” Altamont said surlily. 
“Don’t talk to me about daring to do this thing or t’other, 
or when my dander is up it’s the very thing to urge me on. 
I oughtn’t to have come last night, I know 1 oughtn’t : but I 
told you I was drunk, and that ouglii to be sufficient between 
gentleman and gentleman.” 

“ You a gentleman! darnrny, sir,” said the Baronet, “how 
dares a fellow like you to call himself a gentleman?” 

“ 1 ain’t a baronet, 1 know, ” growled the other ; “ and I’ve 
forgotten how to be a gentleman almost now', but — but I was 
one once, and my father was one, and I’ll not have this sort of 
talk from you, Sir F. Clavering, that’s flat. 1 want to go 
abroad again. Why don’t you come down with the money, 
and let me go? Why tlu* devil are you to be rolling in riches, 
and me to have none? Why should you have a house and a 
table covered wdth plate, and me be in a garret here in this 
beggarly Shepherd’s Inn? We’re partners, ain’t we? I’ve as 
good a right to be rich as you have, haven’t 1 ? Tell the story 
to Strong here, if yor like ; and ask him to ])e umpire between 
us. 1 don’t mind letting my secret out to a man that won’t 
split. Look here, Strong — perhaps you guess the story al- 
ready — the fact is, me and the Governor” — 

“ D — hold your tongue,” shrieked out the Baronet in a 
fury. “ You shall have the money as soon as I can get it. 
1 ain’t made of money. I’m so pressed and badgered, 1 
don’t know where to turn. I shall go mad ; by Jove, I shall. 
I wish I was dead, for I’m tlie most miserable brute alive. I 
say, Mr. Altamont, don’t mind me. When I’m out of health 
— and I’m devilish bilious this morning — hang me, I abuse 
everybody, and don’t know what I say. Excuse me if I’ve 
offended you. I — I’ll try and get that little business done. 
Strong shall try. Upon my w'ord he shall. And I say, Strong, 
boy, I want to speak to you. Come into the office for a 
□ainute.” 

Almost all Clavering’s assaults ended in this ignominious 
way, and in a shameful retreat. Altamont sneered after the 
Baronet as he left the room, and entered into the office ♦o talk 
privately with his factotum. 
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What Is the matter now ? ” the latter asked of him. ‘‘ It’s 
the old story, I suppose.” 

4t D it, yes,” the Baronet said. “ I dropped two hundred 

in ready money at the Little Coventry last night, and gave a 
cheque for three hundred more. On her ladyship’s bankers, 
too, for to-morrow ; and I must meet it, for there’ll be the 
deuce to pay else. The last time she paid my play debts, I swore 
I would not touch a dice-box again, and she’ll keep her word. 
Strong, and dissolve partnership, if I go on. 1 wish I had 
thi’ee hundred a year, and was away. At a German watering- 
place you can do devilish well with three hundred a year. 
But my habits are so d reckh^ss : I wish I was in tlie Ser- 

pentine. I wish I was dead, Gad I wish I was. I wish I 
had never touched those confounded bones. I had such a run 
of luck last night, with five for the main, and seven to five all 
night, until those ruffians wanted to pay me with Altamont’s 
bill upon me. The luck turned from that minute. Never held 
the box again for three mains, and came aw^ay cleared out, 
leaving that infernal cheque behind me. ITow shall I pay it? 
Blackland won’t hold it over. Ilulker and Bullock will write 
about it directly to her lad3^shij). B3’ Jove, Ned, I’m the most 
miserable brute in all England.” 

It was necessary for Ned to devise some plan to console the 
Baronet under this prc'ssurc of grief; and no doubt he found 
the means of procuring a loan for his patron, for he was closeted 
at Mr. Campion’s offices that da3" for some time. Altamont 
had once more a guinea or two in his pocket, with a promise of 
a farther settlement ; and the Baronet had no need to wish him- 
self dead for the next two or three months at least. And 
Strong, putting together what he liad learned from the Colonel 
and Sir Francis, liegan to form in his own mind a pretty accu- 
rate opinion as to the nature of the tie which bound the two 
men together. 


CHAPTER XLIT.. 

A CHAPTER OP CONVERSATIONS. 

Every day, after the entertainments at Grosvenor Place and 
Greenwich, of which we have seen Major Pendennis partake, 
the worthy gentleman^s friendship and cordiality for the Claver- 
ing family seemed to increase. His calls were frequent ; bis 
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attentions to the lad}' of the house unremitting. An old man 
about town, he had the good fortune to be received in many 
houses, at which a lady of Lady Clavering’s distinction ouglit 
also to be seen. Would her ladyship not like to be present at 
the grand entertainment at Gaunt House? There was to be a 
very pretty breakfast ball at Viscoiuit Marrowfat’s, at Fiilhani. 
Everybody was to be there (including august personages of the 
highest rank), and there was to be a Watteau quadrille, in 
which Miss Amory would surel}' look charming. To these and 
other amusements tlie obsccpiious old gentleman kindly offered 
to conduct Lady Clavering, and was also ready to make himself 
useful to the Baronet in any way agreeable to the latter. 

In spite of his present station and fortune, the world pc^rsisted 
in looking rather coldly upon (havering, and strange suspicious 
rumors followed liiin about. He wuis l)lackballed at two clubs 
in succession. In tlie House of Commons, he only conversed 
M'ith a few of the most disreputable members of that famous 
body, having a happy knack of choosing bad soeict}', and adapt* 
ing himself naturally to it, as other people do to the company 
of their betters. To name all the senators with whom Claver- 
ing consorted w'ould be invidious. We may mention only a few. 
There was Captain Ratf, iho honorable member for Epsom, wdio 
retired after the last Goodwood racers, having accepted, as Mr. 
Hotspur, the whip of the party, said, a mission to the Levant; 
there was Hustingson , the patriotic mcrnlxu' for Islington, whose 
voice is nev(*r lieard now denunciating corruption, since his 
appointment to the Governorship of ('o\ entry Island; there 
was Bob Er(*eny, of the Booterstown Freenys, who is a dead 
shot, and of whom we therefore wish to speak with every re- 
spect ; and of all these gentlemen, with wdiorn in the course of 
his professional duty JMr. Hotspur had to confer, there was 
none for whom he had a more thorough ('ontempt and dislike 
than for Sir Francis Clavering, the representative of an ancient 
race, who had sat for their own borougli of Clavering time out 
of mind in the House. If that man is wanted for a division,” 
Hotspur said, ten to one he is to be found in a hell. He was 
educated in the Fleets, and he has not heard the end of Newgate 
yet, take my word for it. He’ll muddle away the Begum’s foiv 
tune at thimble-rig, be caught picking pockets, and finish on 
board the hulks.” And if the high-born Hotspur, with such 
an opinion of Clavering, could yet. from professional reasons be 
civil to him, why should not Major Pendennis also have Reasons 
of his own for being attentive to this unlucky gentleman? 

has a very good cellar and a very good cook,’*' the 
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Major said ; ‘‘ as long as he is silent he is not offensive, and he 
very seldom speaks. If lie chooses to frequent gambling- tables, 
and lose his money to blacklegs, what matters to me ? Don’t 
look too curiousl3' into an}' man’s affairs, Pen, my boy ; every 
fellow has some cupboard in his house, begad, which lie would 
not like you and me to peep into. Wlu' should w^e try, when 
the rest of the house is open to us? And a devilish good house, 
too, as 3’ou and I know. And if the man of the famil}^ is not 
all one could wish, the women are excellent. The Begum is 
not over-refined, but as kind a woman as ever lived, and dev- 
ilish clever too ; and as for the little Blanche, you know my 
opinion about her, you rogue ; you know my belief is that she 
is sweet on you, and would have 3'ou for the asking. But 3’ou 
are growing such a great man, that I suppose 3'ou won’t be 
content under a Duke’s daughter — Hey, sir? 1 recommend 
3'ou to ask one of them, and try.'’ 

Perhaps Pen was somewhat intoxicated by his success in 
the world ; and it may also have entered into the young man’s 
mind (his uncle’s perpetual hints serving not a little to encour- 
age the notion) that Miss Amory was tolerably well disposed 
to renew the little tlirtatiou wiiich had betm carried on in the 
earl}' da3'S of both of them, by tlu* banks of the rural Brawl. 
But he was little disposed to marriage, he said, at that moment, 
and, adopting some of his uncl(‘’s worldly tom‘, spoke rather 
contemptuously of the institution, and in favor of a bachelor 
life. 

You are very happy, sir,” said he, and you get on very 
well alone, and so do 1 . With a wife at my side, I should 
lose my place in socicdy ; and 1 don’t, for my ])art, much fancy 
retiring into the coiintr}' with a Mrs. l^iiulennis ; or taking my 
wife into lodgings to be waited upon b}^ the servant-of-all-work. 
The period of my little illusions is over. You cured me of my 
first love, who certaini}" was a fool, and would have had a fool 
for her husband, and a ver}’^ sulky discontiaited husband too if 
she had taken me. We young fellows live fast, sir; and I feel 
as old at five-and-twenty as many of the old fo — the old bachel- 
ors — whom I see in tlie bow-window at Ba3\s’s. Don’t look 
offended, I onl}' mean that I am blase about love matters, and 
that I could no more fan myself into a flame for Miss Amor}^ 
now, than I could adore Lady Mirabel over again. I wish 
I could ; I rather like Sir Mirabel for his infatuation about 
her, and think his passion is the most respectable part of his 
life.” 

Sir Charles Mirabel was always a theatrical man, sir,” the 
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Major said, anno5Tcl that his nei^hew should speak flippantly of 
any person of Sir Charh^s’s rank and station. He has been 
occupied with theatricals since his early days. He acted at 
Carlton House when he was Page to the Prince ; — he has been 
mixed up with that sort of thing : he could afford to marry 
whom he chooses ; and Lady Mirabel is a most respectable 
womi: n , received everywhere — everywhere , mind. The Duchess 
of Connaught receives her, Lady^ Kockininstcr receives her — it 
doesn't become young lellows to speak lightly' of people in that 
station. There’s not a more respectable woman in England 
than Lady' Mirabel: — and the old fogit^s, as you call them, at 
Bays’s, are some of the first gentlemen in England, of whom 
you youngsters had best learn a little manners, and a little 
breeding, and a little modesty/’ And the JVIaJor began to think 
that Pen was growing exceedingly pert and conceited, and that 
the world made a great deal too iiinch of him. 

The Major’s aiigcr amused Pen. lie studied his uncle’s 
peculiarities with a constant relish, and was always in a good- 
humor with his worldly old Mentor. ‘‘ I am a youngster of 
fifteen y ears’ standing, sir,” he said, adroitly, and if you think 
that we are disrespectful, you should see those of the present 
generation. A protege of yours came to breakfast with me the 
other day. You told me to ask him, and I did it to please y'ou. 
We had a day’s sights together, and dined at the club, and 
went to the play\ He said the wine at the Polyanthus was not 
so good as Ellis’s wine at Kiclnnond, smoked Warrington’s 
Cavendish after breakfast, and when I gave him a sovereign as 
a farew'cll token, said he had plenty' of them, but would take it 
to show he wasn’t proud.” 

“ Did he ? — did you ask y'oung Clavering ? ” cried the Major, 
appeased at once — "‘fine boy, rather wild, but a fine boy — 
parents like that sort of attention, and y ou can’t do better than 
pay it to our woi’thy friends of (Irosvenor Place. And so y'oin 
took him to the play and tipped him ? That wuis right, sir, that 
was right : ” with which Mentor quitted Telemachus, thinking' 
that the young men were not so very' bad, and that he shoul(i< 
make something of that fellow yet. 

As Master Clavering grew into years and stature, he became 
too strong for the authority^ of his fond parents and governess ; 
and rather governed them than permitted himself to be led by 
their orders. With his papa he was silent and sulky, seldom 
making his appearance, however, in the neighborhood of that 
gentleman ; with his mamma he roared and fought when any 
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contest between them arose as to the gratification of bis appe- 
tite, or other wish of his heart ; and in his disputes with his 
governess over his book, he kicked that quiet creature’s shins 
BO fiercely, that she was entirely overmastered and subdued by 
him. And h^ would have so treated his sister Blanche, too, 
and did on one or two occasions attempt to prevail over her ; 
but she showed an immense resolution and spirit on her part, 
and boxed his cars so soundh", that he forbore from molesting 
Miss Amory, as he did the governess and his mamma, and his 
mamma’s maid. 

At length, when the famil}" came to London, Sir Francis 
gave forth his opinion, that the little beggar liad best be sent 
,to school.” Accordingly the young son and heir of the house 
of Clavering was despatched to the Rev. Otto Rose’s establish- 
ment at Twickenham, where young noblemen and gentlemen 
were received preparatory to their introduction to the groat 
English public schools. 

It is not our intention to follow' Master Clavering in lil« 
Scholastic career ; the paths to the Temple of Learning w^ere 
made more easy to him than they w'cre to some of ns of earlier 
generations. lie advanced toAvards that fane in a carriage-and- 
four, so to speak, and might halt and take reireshment almost 
w'hencvcr he pleased. lie wore varnished boots from the 
earliest period of youth, and had cambih^ handkerchiefs and 
lemon-colored kid gloves, of the smallest size ever manufactured 
by Privat. They dressed regularly at JVIr. Rose’s to come down 
to dinner ; the j’oiing gentlemen had shawl dressing-gowns, fires 
in their bedrooms, horse and carriagij exercise oc^casionall}^ 
and oil for their hair. Corporal punishment was altogether 
dispensed w’itli by the Principal, who tlioiiglit tliat moral dis- 
cipline w^as entirely sufficient to lead youth ; and the boys were 
so rapidly' advanced in many branches of learning, that they 
acquired the art of drinking spirits and smoking cigars, even 
before they were old enough to enter a public school. Young 
Frank Clavering stole his fiither’s Havannahs, and conveyed 
them to school, or smoked them in the stables, at a surprisingly 
early period of life, and at ten 3'Cars old drank his champagne 
almost as stoutly as anj' whiskered cornet of dragoons could 
do. 

When this interesting 3^outh came home for his vacations, 
Major Pendennis w^as as laboriousl3' civil and gracious to him 
as he was to the rest of the family ; although the boy had rather 
a contempt for old Wigsb3', as the Major was denominated, — 
mimicked him behind his back, as the polite Major bowed and 
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smirked to Lady Clavering or Miss Amory; and drew rude 
caricatures, such as are designed by ingenious youths, in which 
the Major’s wig, his nose, his tie, &o., were represented with 
artless exaggeration. Untiring in Ids efforts to be agreeable, 
the Major wished that Pen, too, should take particular notice 
of this child ; incited Arthur to invite him to his chambers, to 
give him a dinner at the club, to take him to Madame Tussaud’s, 
the Tower, the play, and so forth, and to tip him, as the phrase 
is, at the end of the day^s pleasures. Arthur, who was good- 
natured and fond of chiidren, went through all these ceremonies 
one day ; had the boy to breakfast at the Temple, where he 
made the most contemptuous remarks regarding the furniture, 
the crockeiy, and the tattered state of Warrington’s dressing- 
gown ; and smoked a short pipe, and recounted the history of 
a fight between Tiiffy and Long Eiggings, at Rose’s, greatly to 
the edification of the two gentlemen his hosts. 

As the Major rightl}^ predicted, Lady Clavering was very 
grateful for Arthur’s attention to the boj^ ; more grateful than 
the lad himself, who took attentions as a matter of course, 
and very likely had more sovereigns in his pocket than poor 
Pen, who generously gave him one of his ow^n slender stock of 
those coins. 

The Major, with the sharp eyes with w’hieh Nature endowed 
him, and with the glasses of age and experience, watched this 
boy, and surveyed liis -position in the family without seeming to 
be rudely curious about their affairs. But, as a country neigh- 
bor, one who Imd many family obligations to the Claverings, an 
old man of the world, he took occasion to find out w^hat Lady 
Clavering’s means wore, how her capital w^as disposed, and 
what the boy Avas to inherit. And setting himself to work, — • 
for what purposes will appear, no doubt, ulteriorly, — ho soon 
had got a pretty accurate knowledge of Lad}' Clavering’s affairs 
and fortune, and of the prospects of her daughter and son. The 
daughter was to have but a slender provision ; the bulk of the 
property was, as before has been said, to go to the son, — his 
father did not care for him or anybody else, — his mother was 
dotingly fond of him as the child of her latter days, — his sister 
disliked him. Such may be stated, in round numbers, to be the 
result of the information wdiich Major Pendennis got. ‘‘ Ah 1 
my dear madam,” he would say, patting the head of the boy, 
“ this boy may wear a baron’s coronet on his head on some 
future coronation, if matters are but managed rightly, and if 
Sir Francis Clavering would but play his cards well.” 

At this the widow Amory heaved a deep sigh. “ He plays 
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only too much of his cards, Major, Tm afraid,** she said. The 
Major owned that he knew as much ; did not disguise that be 
had heard of Sir Francis Clavering’s unfortunate propensity to 
pla}" ; pitied Lad3^ Clavering sincerely ; but spoke with such 
genuine sentiment and sense, that her ladyship, glad to find a 
person of experience to whom she could confide her grief and 
her condition, talked about them prett}" unreservedl}' to Major 
Pendennis, and was eager to have his advice and consolation. 
Major Pendennis became the Begum’s confidant and house- 
friend, and as a mother, a wife, and a capitalist, she consulted 
him. 

lie gave her to understand (showing at the same time a great 
deal of respectftil sympath}’) that he was acquainted with somii 
of the circninstanees of her first unfortunate marriage, and with 
even the person of her late husband, whom he remembered in 
Calcutta — when she was living in seclusion with her father. 
The poor lady, with tears of shame more than of grief in her 
ej’os, told her version of her stoiy. Going back a child to 
India after two years at a Kuroiiean school, sh(‘ had met Amory, 
and foolishly married him. Oh, yon don’t know^ how miser- 
able that man made me,” she said, or what a life I passed 
betwixt him and my father. Before 1 saw him I had never 
seen a man except my father’s clerks and native servants. Yon 
know we didn’t go into sociely in India on account of — ” 
(‘‘I know,” said Major Pendennis, with a bow). “ 1 was a 
wild, romantic child, my head was full of novtds which l*d read 
at school — I listonc'd to his wild stories and adventures, for he 
was a daring fellow, and I thought he talked beautifully of 
those calm nights on the passage; out, when he used to . . . 
Well, I married him and I was wretched from that day — 
wretched with my father, wtiosc; character you know, Major 
Pendennis, and 1 won’t speak of: but he w^asn’t a good man, 
sir, — neither to 1113’ poor mother, nor to me, except that he left 
me his moneys — nor to no one else that I ever heard of: and 
he didn’t do many kind actions in his lifetime. I’m afraid. And 
as for Amory, he was almost wwse ; Ik* was a spendthrift when 
m3" father was close ; he drank dreadfull3", and was furious 
when in that way. lie w^asn’t in an3^ wa3" a good or faithful 
husband to me, Major Pendennis ; and if he’d died in the gaol 
before his trial, instead of afterwards, he would have* saved me 
a deal of shame and of unhappiness since, sir.” Lad3'^ Claver- 
ing added: “ For i^erhaps I should not have married at all if 
T had not been so anxious to change his horrid name, and I 
have not been happy in my second husband, as I suppose you 
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know, sir. Ah, Major Pendennis, IVe got money to be sure, 
and Pm a lad} , and people fancy I’m very happy, but I ain’t. 
We all have our cares, and griefs, and troubles: and many’s 
the day that 1 sit down to one of rny grand dinners with an 
aching heart, and many a night do 1 lay awake on my fine bed, 
a great deal more unhappy than the maid that makes it. For 
I’m not a happy woman, Major, for all the world says; and 
(jnvies the Begum her diamonds, and carriages, and the great 
company that comes to my house. I’m not happy in my hus- 
band ; I’m not hapi)y in my daughter. She ain’t a good girl 
like that dear Laura Bell at Fairoaks. She’s cost me many a 
tear though you don’t see ’em ; and she sneers at her mother 
because 1 haven’t had learning and that. IIow should I? I was 
brought up amongst natives till 1 was twelve, and went back to 
India when I was rourtecn. Ah, Major, I should have been a 
good woman if I had had a good husband. And now I must 
go up stairs and wipe my eyes, for they’re red with cryin’. 
And Lady Rockminster’s a coinin’, and we’re goin’ to ’ave a 
drive in the Park.” And when Lady Rockminster made her 
appearance, there was not a trace of tears or vexation on Lady 
Clavering’s face, but she was full of spirits, and bounced out 
with her blunders and talk, and murdered the king’s English 
with the utmost liveliness and good-humor. 

“ Begad, she is not such a bad woman ! ” the Major thought 
within himself. She is not refined, certainly, and calls 
‘Apollo’ ‘ Apoller;’ but she has some heart, and I like that 
sort of thing, and a devilish deal of money, too. Three stars 
in India Stock to her name, begad ! which that young cub is to 
have — is he?” And he thought how he should like to see a 
little of the money transferred to Miss Blanche, and, better 
still, one of those stars shining in the name of Mr. Arthur 
Petulennis. 

Still bent upon pursuing his schemes, wliatsoever they might 
be, the old negotiator took the privilege of his intimacy and 
age, to talk in a kindly and fatherly manner to Miss Blanche, 
when he found occasion to see her alone. He came in so 
frequently at luncheon-time, and became so familiar with 
the ladies, that the} did not even hesitate to quarrel before 
him ; and Lady Clavering, whose tongue was loud, and temper 
brusque, had many a battle with the Sylphide in the family 
friend’s presence. Blanche’s wit seldom failed to have the 
mastery in tliese encounters, and the keen barbs of her arrows 
drove her adversary discomfited away. “ I am an old fellow\” 
the Major said; “I have nothing to do in life. 1 have my 
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eyes open. I keep good counsel. I am the friend of both of 
you ; and if you choose to quarrel before me^ why I shan’t tell 
any one. But you are two good people, and I intend to make 
it up between you. I have between lots of people — liusbands 
and wives, fathers and sons, daughters and mammas, before 
this. I like it ; I’ve nothing else to do.” 

One day, then, the old diplomatist entered Lady Clavering’s 
drawing-room, just as the latter quitted it, evidently in a high 
state of indignation, and ran past him up the stairs to her own 
apartments. ‘‘She couldn’t speak to him now,” she said; 
"‘she was a great deal too angry with that — that — that lit- 
tle wicked” — anger choked the rest of the w'ords, or pre- 
vented their utterance until Lady Clavering had passed out of 
hearing. 

‘^My dear good Miss Amory,” the Major said, entering the 
drawing-room, ‘‘1 see what is happening. You and mamma 
have been disagreeing. Mothers and daughters disagree in the 
best families. It was but last w^eek that I healed up a quar- 
rel between Lady Clapperton and her daughter Lady Claudia. 
Lady Lear and her eldest daughter have not spoken for fourteen 
years. Kinder and more worthy peo[)le than these I never 
knew in the whole course of my life ; for everybody but eaeli 
other admirable. But they can’t live together : they oughtn’t 
to live together : and 1 wish, my dear creature, with all my 
soul, that I could see 3 on with an establishment of jour own 
— for there is no woman in Ix)ndon who could conduct one 
better — with your own establishment, making jour own home 
happy.” 

‘‘I am not veiy happy in this one,” said the Sjiphidc ; 
and the stupidity of mamma is eiiv^ugh to provoke a saint.” 

“ Preciselj" so ; you are not suited to one another. Your 
mother committed one fault in eaiij^ life — or w^as it Nature, 
my dear, in j’our case? — she ought not to have educated j^ou. 
You ought not to have been bred up to become the refined and 
intellectual being j’ou are, surrounded, as I own yon arc, hy 
those who have not j^our g(mius or your refinement. Your 
place would be to lead in the most brilliant circles, not to 
follow, and take a second place in anj^ sociotj^. I have watched 
you, Miss Amory : j'ou are ambitious ; and j^our proper sphere 
is command. You ought to shine ; and j^ou never can in this 
house, I know it. I hope I shall see you in another and a 
happier one, some day, and the mistress of it.” 

The Sylphide shrugged her lily shoulders with a look of 
scorn. Where is the Prince, and where is the palace, Major 



Pendennis ? ” she said. ‘‘lam ready. But there is no romance 
in the world now, no real affection.” 

“No, indeed,'* said the Major, with the most sentimental 
and simple air which he coiild muster. 

“ Not that I know anything about it,” said Blanche, casting 
her eyes down, “ except what I have read in novels.” 

“Of course not,” Major Pendennis cried; “how should 
3 'ou, my dear young lady? and novels ain’t true, as you re- 
mark admu’ably, and there is no romance left in tlie world. 
Begad, 1 wish I was a young follow like my nephew.” 

“And what,” continued Miss Amoiy, musing, “ what are 
the men whom we see about at the balls every night — dancing 
guardsmen, penniless Treasury cl(U*ks -- boobies ! If I had 
my brother’s fortune, T might have such an establishment as 
you promise me — but with my name, and with my little means, 
what am I to look to? A country ])arson, or a barrister in a 
street near Russell Square, or a captain in a dragoon regiment, 
who will take lodgings for me, and come home from the mess 
tipsy and smelling of smoke like Sir Francis Clavering. That 
is how we girls are destined to end life. Oh, Major Penden- 
nis, I am sick of London, and of balls, and of young dandies 
with their chin-tips, and of the insolent great latlies who know 
us one day and cut us the next — and of the world altogether. 
1 should like to leave it and go into a convent, that I should. I 
shall never find anybe^dy to understand me. And I live here 
as much alone in my famil}’ and in the world, as if I were in 
a cell loekcnl up for ever. I wish there were Sisters of Charity 
liere, and that I could be one and catch the plague, and die of 
it — I wish to quit the world. I am not very old: but I am 
tired, 1 have suffered so much — I’ve been so disillusionated — 
I’m wear}', I’m weary — oh! that the Angel of Death would 
t;ome and beckon me awa}' ! ” 

This speech may be interpreted as follows. A few nights 
since a great lady, Lady Flamingo, had cut Miss Amory and 
Lady Clavering. She was quite mad because she could not 
get an invitation to Lady Drum’s ball : it was the end of the 
season and nobody h‘Hl proposed to her: she had made no 
sensation at all, she who was so much cleverer than an}^ girl of 
the year, and of the young ladies forming her special circle* 
Dora who had but five thousand pounds, Flora who had nothing, 
and Leonora who had red hair, were going to be married, and 
nobody had come for Blanche Amory. 

“You judge wisely about the world, and about your posi- 
tion, my dear Miss Blanche,” the Major said. “The Prince 
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don’t marry now-a-days, as you sa}' : unless the Princess has 
a dooskl deal of money in the funds, or is a lady of his own 
rank. — The young folks of the great families marry into the 
great families : if they haven’t fortune they have each other’s 
shoulders, to push on in the world, whieli is pretty nearly as 
good. — A girl with 3'our fortune can scarcely hopci for a great 
match ; but a girl witli your genius and your admirable tact 
and fine manners, with a clever husband b}' her side, may 
make a/^y place for hers(df in the world. — We are grown doosid 
republican, 'falent ranks with birth and wealth now, begad : 
and a clever man with a clever wife may take any place they 
please.” 

Miss Amory did not of (bourse in the least understand what 
Major Pendennis meani. — Perha[)s slie thoiiglit over circum- 
stances in her mind and asked herself, could he be a negotiator 
for a former suitor of hers, and could he nu^an Pen? No, it 
was impossible — lie had been civil, but nothing more. — So 
she said, laughing, Wiio is th(‘ clever man, and when will 
you bring him to me, Major Pendennis? 1 am dying to see 
iiim.” 

At this moment a servant threw open tlic door, and an- 
nounced Mr. Henry Foker: at wliieh name, and the appear- 
ance of our friend, both the lady and the gentleman burst out 
laughing. 

‘‘That is not the man,” ]\lajor Pimdennis said. “He is 
engaged to his cousin, Lord (*raves(*nd’s daughter. — Good-by, 
mj^ dear Miss Amory,” 

Was Pen growing worldly, and should a man not get the 
experience of the world and la}" it to his account? “lie felt, 
for his part,” as he said, “ that he was growing veiy old very 
soon. How this town forms and changes us,” lie said once to 
Warrington. Eacli had come in from liis night’s amusement ; 
and Pen was smoking his pipe, and recounting, as his ha])iL 
was, to his friend the observations and adventures oi* the even- 
ing just past. “How I am changed,” lie said, “from tlu* 
simpleton boy at Fairoaks, who was fit to break his heart about 
liis first love ! Lady Mira})el had a reception to-night, and 
was as grave and collected as if she had been boi’n a Duchess, 
and had never seen a trap-door in her life. She gave me the 
honor of a conversation, and patronized me about ‘ Walter 
Lorraine,’ quite kindly.” 

“ What condescension,” broke in Warrington. 

“Wasn’t it?” Pen said, simply — at which the other burst 
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but laughing according to liis wont. “ Is it possible,” he said, 
‘‘ that anyljody should think of patronizing the eminent author 
of ‘ Walter Lorraine ’ ? ” 

‘‘You laugh at both of us,” Pen said, blushing a little — 
“ I was coming to that m3"self. She told me that she had no- 
read the book (as indeed I believe she never read a book ir 
her life), but that Lady Rockminster had, and that the Duchess 
of Connaught pronounced it to be very clever. In that case, 
1 said I should die happ\^ for that to please those two ladies 
was in fact the great aim of m3’ existence, and having thei* 
approbation, of course I need look ibr no other. Lady Mirabe 
looked at me solemnly out of her line eyes, and said, ‘ Oh. 
indeed,’ as if she understood me ; and then she asked mt 
whether I went to the Duchess’s Thursda3’s, and Ayhen I saic 
No, hoped she should see me there, and that I must tiy anc 
get there, everybody went tlierc — everybod3’ wdio was ir 
societ3^ : and then we talked of the new ambassador from Tim- 
])uctoo, and how he w as better than the old one ; and hov 
Lady Mary Billington was going to marry a clcrg3’man quite 
below her in rank ; and how Lord and La.d3’ Ringdoio hac 
fallen out three months alter their marj'iage about Tom P-^utc 
of the Blues, Lady Ringdove’s cousin — and so forth. Froir 
the gravit3’ of that woman you w’ould have lancied she ha( 
been born in a i)alace, and lived all the seasons of her life ir 
Belgrave Square.” 

“And you, I suppose 3011 took 3'our part in the conversa- 
tion prett3’ Avell, as the de^cimdant of the Earl 3’our father 
and the heir of Fairoaks ('astle?” Warrington said. “Yes 
I remember reading of tlie Ie*stiviti(;s which occurred wdien 3’oi 
came of age. The Countess gave a brilliant tea soiree tc 
the neighboring nobility ; and the tenantiy were regaled in the 
kitchen wdth a leg of mutton and a quart of ale. The remains 
of the banquet were distributed amongst the poor of tht 
village, and the entrance to the park w’as illuminated unti. 
old Jolm put the candle out on retiring to rest at his usua 
hour.” 

“ My mother is no< a countess,” said Pen, “ though she has 
veiy good blood in h(*r veins too — but commoner as she is, 
have never met a peeress Avho w^as more than her peer, Mr. 
(reorge; and if you Avill come to Fairoaks Castle 3’ou shal 
judge for 3"oursclf of her and of my cousin too. The3^ are no 
so witt3’^ as the London women, but the3" certainl3" are as wel 
bred. The thoughts of women in the countiy are turned tc 
other objects than those which occupy your London ladies. Ir 
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the country a woman has her household atid her poor, her long 
calm clays and long calm evenings.” 

“Devilish long,” Warrington said, “and a great deal too 
calm ; I’ve tried ’em.” 

“The monotony of that existence must be to a certain 
degree melancholy — like tlie tune of a long ballad ; and its 
harmony grave and gentle, sad and tender : it would be un- 
endurable else. The loneliness of women in the country makes 
them of necessity soft and sentimental. Leading a life of calm 
duty, constant routine, mystic reverie, — a sort of nuns at 
large — too much gayety or laughter would jar upon their 
almost sacred quiet, and would be as out of place there as in a 
church.” 

“ Where you go to sleep over the sermon,” Warrington 
said. 

“ You are a professed misogynist, and hate the sex because, 
I suspect, you know very little about tliem,” Mr. Pen contin- 
ued, with an air of considerable self-complacency. “If j’oii 
dislike the women in the country for being too slow, surel}" the 
London women ought to be fust enougii for you. The pace of 
London life is enormous : Iiowdo i)cople last at it, 1 wonder, — 
male and female? Take a woman of the world: follow her 
course through the season ; one asks how she can survive it? 
or if she tumbles into a sleep at the end of August, and lies 
torpid until the spring? She goes into the world every night, 
and sits watching her marriageable daughters dancing till long 
after dawn. vShc has a nursery of little ones, very likely, at 
home, to whom >hc administers exaiTi[)lc and affection ; having 
HC eye likewise to bread-and-milk, catechism, music and 
French, and roast leg of mutton at one o’clock ; she has to call 
upon ladies of her own station, either domestically or in her 
public character, in which she sits upon Charity Committees, or 
Ball Committees, or Emigration Committees, or Queen’s Col- 
lege Committees, and discharges I don’t know what more 
duties of British stateswomanship. She very likely keeps a 
poor-visiting list ; has conversations with the clergyman about 
soup or tlannel, or proper religious teaching for the parish ; and 
(if she lives in certain districts) probabl}’ attends early church. 
She has the newspapers to read, and, at least, must know what 
her husband’s i)arty is about, so as to be able to talk to her 
neighbor at dinner ; and it is a fact that she reads every new 
book that comes out ; for she can talk, and very smartly and 
well, about them all, and you see them all upon her drawing- 
room table. She has the cares of her household besides : — to 
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Make both feiicls meet ; to make the girls* milliner’s bills appear 
not too dreadful to the fath er and pa3’master of the farail3' ; to 
snip off, in secret, a little extra article of expenditure here and 
there, and convej^ it, in the shape of a bank-note, to the boj’S 
at college or at sea ; to check the encroachments of tradesmen 
and housekeepers* financial fallacies ; to keep upper and lower 
servants from jangling with one another, and the household in 
order. Add to this, tliat she has a secret taste for some art or 
science, models in clay, makes experiments in cliemistiy, o^* 
plays in private on llui violoncello, — and I say, without ex- 
aggeration, man}" London ladies are doing this, — and you 
have a character before }'ou such as our ancestors never heard 
of, and such as belongs entirely to our era and period of civili- 
zation. Ye gods ! how rapidlj' we live and grow ! In nine 
months, Mr. Paxton grows you a pine-apple as large as a port- 
manteau, whereas a little one, no bigger than a Dutch cheese, 
took three years to attain his majority' in old times ; and as the 
race of pine-ai^ples so is the race of man. Uoiaper — what's 
the Greek for a ))inc-apple, Warrington?** 

Stop, for mercy’s sake, stop with the English and before 
you come to the Greek,” Warrington cried out, laughing. “ I 
never heard you make such a long speech, or was aware that 
3^011 had penetrated so deeply into the Jemale mysteries. Who 
taught you all this, and into whose boudoirs and nurseries have 
Vou been peeping, whilst 1 was smoking my pipe, and reading 
m3^ book, lying on my straw bed?” 

• You are on the bank, old boy, (X)ntent to watch the waves 
tossing in the winds, and the struggles of others at sea,” Pen 
said. “ I am in the stream now, and by Jove I like it, IIow 
rapidly we go down it, hey? — strong and feeble, old and 5’oung 
— the metal pitchers and the earthen pitchers — the pretty 
little china boat swims gayly till the big bruised brazen one 
bumps him and sends him down — oh, vogue lagalerel — 3WI 
see a man sink in the race, and sa3^ good-b}^ to him — look, he 
has onl3^ dived under tlie other fellow’s logs, and comes up 
shaking his poll, and striking out ever so far ahead. Eh, vogue 
la galere^ I say. It’s good sport, Warrington — not winning 
merely, but playing.” 

‘‘Well, go in and win, 30ung 'un. 1*11 sit and mark the 
game,” Warrington said, surveying the ardent young fellow 
with an almost fatherly pleasure. “ A generous fellow pla3^s 
for the play, a sordid one for the stake ; an old fogy sits by and 
smokes the pipe of tranquillity, while Jack and Tom are pum« 
melling each othei in the ring.” 
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‘‘ Whj' don’t you come in, George, and have a turn with the 
gloves? You are big enough and strong enough,” Pen said. 
“ Dear old bo3", 3011 are worth ten of me.” 

“ Y^oii are not quite as tall as Goliath, certainl3^” the other 
answered, with a laugh that was rough and 3'ct tender. ‘‘ And 
as for me, I am disabled. 1 had a fatal hit in early life. I w ill 
tell 3"ou about it some day. You ma3^, too, meet with your 
master. Don’t be too eager, or too confident, or too w^orldly, 
my boy.” 

Was Pendennis becoming worldl3% or only seeing the w’orld, 
or both? and is a man vcr3’ wrong for being after all onh^ a 
naan ? Which is the most reasonable, and docs his duty best : 
he who stands aloof from the struggle of life, calml3" contem- 
plating it, or he wdio descends to the ground, and takes his 
part in the contest? “Tlnit philosopher,” Pen said, ‘^had held 
a great place amongst the leaders of the world, and enjo3Td to 
the full what it had to give of rank and riches, renown and 
pleasure, who came, weary-hearU^d, out of it, and said that all 
was vanit3’ and vexation of spirit. Many a teacher of thos(5 
whom we reverence, and who stejis out of his carriage U]) to his 
carved cathedral place, shakes his lawn ruffles over the velvet 
cushion, and cries out that the wliole struggle is an ac(‘ursed 
one, and the W'orks of the world are evil. JNIany a conscience- 
stricken m3'stic flies from it altogether, and shuts himself out 
from it within convent walls (real or si)ii'itual), wfflcncc he can 
onl3’ look up to the sky, and contemplate tlic heaven out of 
which there is no rest, and no good. 

“ But the earth, where our feet are, is the w ork of the same 
Power as the imineasurable blue yonder, in which the future 
lies into which w^'. would peer. Who ordered toil as the condi- 
tion of life, ordered weariness, ordered sickness, ordered pov- 
ert3% failure, success — to this man a foremost place, to the 
other a nameless struggle wuth the crow'd — to that a shameful 
fall, or paral3'zed limb, or sudden accident — to each some 
work upon the ground he stands on, until h(^ is laid beneath it.” 
Wliile tlie3’ won* talking, the dinvn (;ame shining througli the 
windows of tlu? room, and Pen tliixwv tliem open to rec(uve 
the fresh morning air. “ Look, George,” said he ; “ look and 
see the sun rise : he sees the laborer on his w^a3’ a-field ; the 
work-girl plying her })Oor needle ; tlie lawTci* at his desk, per- 
haps ; the beaut3" smiling asleep upon her pillow of down ; or 
the jaded reveller reeling to bed ; or the fevered patient tossing 
on it ; or the doctor watching b}^ it, over the throes of the 
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mother for the child that is to be born into the world ; — to be 
born and to take his part in the suftering and struggling, the 
tears and laughter, the crime, remorse, love, folly, sorrow, 
rest.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 

MISS amory’s partners. 

The noble Henry Foker, of whom we have lost sight for a 
few pages, has ])eeii in the meanwhile occupied, as we might 
suppose a man of his constancy would be, in the pursuit and 
indulgence of his all-absorbing passion of love. 

He longed after her, and cursed the fate which separated 
him from her. When Lord (iravesend’s family retired to the 
eoiintry (his lordship leaving his jiroxy wdth the venerable Lord 
Bagwig), Harry still remained lingering on in London, cer- 
tainly not much to the sorrow of Lady Ann, to whom he was 
allianced, and who did not in the least miss him. Wherever 
Miss Ainory went, this infatuated young fellow continued to 
follow her ; and b(*ing aware that his engagement to his cousin 
was know'll in the world, he w'as forced to make a mystery of 
his passion, and conlhie it to his own breast, so that it was so 
piuit in there and pressed dowui, that it is a wonder he did not 
explode some day with the stormy secret, and perish collapsed 
alter the outburst. 

There had been a grand entertainment at Gaunt House on 
one beautiful evening in Juno, and the next day’s journals con- 
tained almost two columns of the names of the most closely 
[irinted nobility and gentry who had been honored with invita- 
tions to the ball. Among the guests were Sir Francis and 
Lady Clavering and Miss Amory, for whom the indefatigable 
Major Pendennis had procured an invitation, and our two young 
friends Arthur and Harry. Each exerted himself, and danced 
a great d(‘al with Miss Blanche. As for the w'orthy Major, 
he assumed the charge of Lady Clavering, and took care to 
introduce her to that department of the mansion wdiere her lady- 
ship specially distinguished herself, namely, the refreshment- 
room, where, amongst pictures of Titian and Giorgione, and 
regal portraits of Vand3'ke and Reynolds, and enormous salvers 
of gold and silver, and pyramids of large flowers, and constella^ 
tions of wax candles — in a manner perfectly regardless of ex- 
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pense, in a word — a supper was going on all night. Of how 
many creams, jellies, salads, peaches, while soups, grapes, 
pates, galantines, (*iips of tea, champagne, and so forth, Lad}’' 
Clavering partook, it does not become us to sa}". How much 
the Major suffered as he followed the honest woman about, 
calling to the solemn male attendants and lovcl}' servant-maids, 
and administering to Lady Clavering's various wants with 
admirable patience, nobod}" knows; — he never confessed. 
He never allowed his agony to appear on his countenance in 
the least ; but with a constant kindness brought plate after 
plate to the Begum. 

Mr. Wagg counted up all the dishes of wliich Lady Claver- 
ing partook as long as he could count (but as he partook veiy 
freely himself of champagne during tlie evening, his powers of 
calculation were not to be trusted at the close of the entertain- 
ment), and he recommended Mr. Honey man. Lady Steyne's 
medical man, to look carefully aften'the Begum, and to call and 
get news of her ladyship the next day. 

Sir Francis Claveriiig made his appearance, and skulked for 
a while about the niagnilicent rooms ; but the company and the 
splendor whi(‘h he met there were not to the Baronet's taste, 
and after tossing olf a tumbler of wine or two at the buffet, he 
quitted Gaunt House for the neighborhood of Jermyn Street, 
where his friendy J^oder, Punter, little Moss Abrams, and 
Captain Skewball were assembled at the familiar green table. 
In the rattle of the box, and of their agr(*eable conversation. 
Sir Francis's spii’ils rose to their accustomed ]3oint of feeble 
hilarity. 

Mr. Pynsent, who had asked Miss Amory to dance, came 
up on one occasion to claim her hand, but scowls of recogni- 
tion having already passed between him and Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis in tlie dancing- room, Arthur suddenly rose up and 
claimed Miss Amory as his pai*tiier for the present dance, on 
which Mr. Pynsent, biting his lips and scowling yet more 
savagely, withdrew with a profound bow, saying that he gave 
u|) his claim. There are some men who are always falling in 
one's w'ay in life. Pynsent and Pen had this view of each other ; 
and regarded each other accordingly. 

What a confounded conceited provincial fool that is!" 
thought the one. Because lie has written a twopenny novel, 
his absurd head is turned, and a kicking would take his conceili 
out of him." 

‘‘What an impertinent idiot that man is!" remarked the 
other to his partner. “His soul is in Downing Street; 
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neckcloth is foolscap; his hair is sand; his legs are rulets; 
his vitals are tape and sealing-wax ; he was a prig in his cra- 
dle ; and never laughed since he was born, except three times 
at the same joke of his chief. I have tlie same liking for that 
man, Miss Amory, that 1 have for cold boiled veal.” Upon 
which Blanche of course remarked that Mr. Pcndennis was 
wicked, mechanic perfectly abominable, and wondered what he 
would say when her back was turned. 

‘‘ Say ! — Sa}^ that you have the most beautiful figure and 
the slimmest waist in the world, Blanche — Miss Amory I 
mean. I beg your pardon. Another turn ; this music would 
make an alderman dance.” 

‘‘And you have left off tumbling when you waltz now?” 
Blanche asked, archly looking up at her partner’s face. 

“One falls and one gets up again in life, Blanche; you 
know I used to call 30U so in old times, and it is the prettiest 
name in the world : besides, I have practised since then.” 

“ And with a great number of partners. I’m afraid,” Blanche 
said, with a little sham sigh, and a shrug of the shoulders. 
And so in trutli Mr. Ten had practised a good deal in this life; 
and had undoubtedly arrived at being able to dance better. 

If Pendennis was impertinent in his talk, Foker, on the 
other hand, so bland and communicative on most occasions, 
was entirely mum and melanchoR when he danced with Miss 
Amory. To clasp her shuider waist was a rapture, to whirl 
round the room with her was a delirium ; but to speak to her, 
what could he sa}^ that w^as w-ort!iy of her? What pearl of 
conversation could he bring that was fit for the acceptance of 
such a Queen of love and wit as Blanche? It was she who 
made the talk when she was in the company of this love-stricken 
partner. It was she who asked him how that dear little pony 
was, and looked at him and thanked him with such a tender 
kin(lness and regret, and refused the dear little pony with 
such a delicate sigh when he olTered it. “I have nobody to 
ride with in London,” she said. “ Mamma is timid, and her 
figure is not pretty on horseback. Sir Francis never goes out 
with me. He loves me like — like a step-daughter. Oh, how 
delightful it must be to have a father — a father, Mr. Foker ! ” 

“O, uncommon,” said Mr. Harry, who enjoyed that bless- 
ing very calmly, upon which, and forgetting the sentimental air 
which she had Just before assumed, Blanche’s grey eyes gazed 
at Foker with such an arch twinkle, that both of them bui’st 
out laughing, and Hany enraptured and at his ease began to 
entertain her with a variety of innocent prattle — good kind 
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simple Foker talk, flavored with manj^ expressions by no means 
to be discovered in dictionaries, and relating to the personal 
history of himself or horses, or other things dear and important 
to him, or to persons in the ball-room then passing before them, 
and about whose appearance or character Mr. Harry spoke 
with artless freedom, and a considerable dash of humor. 

And it was Blanche who, when the conversation flagged, 
and the youth’s modesty came rushing back and overpowering 
him, knew how to reanimate her companion : asked him ques- 
tions about Logwood, and whether it was a pretty place? 
AVliether he was a lumting-man, and whether he liked women 
to hunt? (in which ease she was prepared to say that she adored 
, hunting) — but jNLr. Fokm* expressing his o|)inion against sport- 
ing females, and pointing out Lady Bullfinch, who happened to 
pass b}^ as a horse-godmother, whom he had s(*en at cover 
with a cigar in her face, Blanche too expr(‘ssed her detestation 
of the sports of the field, and said it would make her shudder 
to think of a d(‘ar sweet little fox being killed, on which Foker 
laughed and waltzed with reiuiwed vigor and grace. 

And at the end of the waltz, — the last waltz they had on 
that night, — Blanche asked him about Drurnmington, and 
whether it w^as a fine house, llis cousins, she had h(‘ard, were 
very accomplished : l.ord Erith she had met, and which of his 
cousins was his favorite? Was it not Lady Ann? Yes, she 
was sure it was she : sure by his looks and his blushes. She 
was tired of dancing ; it was getting very late ; she must go to 
mamma; — and, without another word, she sprang awa}' from 
Harry Foker’s arm, and seized upon Ten’s, who w^as swagger- 
ing about the dancing-room, and again said, ‘‘ Mamma, mam- 
]na ! — take me to mamma, dear Mr. Tendennis ! ” transfixing 
Harry with a Parthian shot, as she fit'd from him. 

jNIy Lord Sti»yne, witli garter and ribbon, with a bald head 
and shining eyes, and a collar of red w hiskers round his face, 
ahvays looked grand upon an occasion of state ; and made a 
great effect upon Lady Ciavering, when he introduced liimself 
to her at the request of the obsequious Major Tendennis. 
With his own whiter and royal hand, he handed to her ladyship 
a glass of wine, said he had heard of her charming daughter, 
and begged to be presented to her; and, at this very juncture, 
Mr. Arthur Tendennis came up with the 3"oung lady on his 
arm. 

The peer made a profound bow, and Blanche the deepest 
curtsy that ever was seen. His lordship gave Mr. Arthur 
Tendennis his hand to shake ; said he had read his book, which 
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was very wicked and clever ; asked Miss Blanclie if she had 
road it, — at which Pen blushed and winced. Wh}’, Blanche 
was one of the heroines of the novel. Blanche, in black ringlets 
and a little altered, was the Nejcra of “ Walter Lorraine.” 

Blanche had road it : the language of the eyes expressed 
her admiration and rapture at the ])crforinancc. This little 
play being achieved, the Alarquis of Steyne made other two 
profound bows to Lad}’ Clavering and her daughter, and passed 
on to some other of his guests at the splendid entertainment. 

Mamma and daughter were loud in their expressions of 
admiration of the noble Marquis so soon as his broad back was 
turned upon them. ‘‘ He said they make a very nice couple,” 
whispered Major Pendennis to Lad}’ Clavering. Did he now, 
really? Mamma thought they would ; Mamma was so flustered 
with the honor which had just been shown to her, and with 
other intoxicating events of the evening, that her good-humor 
knew no bounds. She laughed, she winked, and nodded 
knowingly at Pen ; she tapped him on the arm with her fan ; 
she taji^x'd P)lauche ; she tapped the Major ; — her contentment 
was boundless, and her method of showing her joy equally 
expansive. 

As the party went down the great staircase of Gaunt House, 
the morning had risen stark and (dear over the black trees of 
tlic square ; the ski(;s were tinged with pink ; and the cheeks 
of some of the people at the ball, — ah, how ghastly they 
looked ! That admiralfle and devoted Major above all, — w'ho 
had been for hours by I^ady Clavering's sicle, ministering to her 
and feeding her body w’ith everything that was nice, and her 
car with everything that was sweet and flattering, — oh ! what 
an object he was ! The rings round his eyes were of the color 
of bistre ; those orbs themselves were like the plovers' eggs 
w’hereof Lady Clavering and 151anche had each tasted ; the 
wrinkles in his old lace were furrowed in deep gashes ; and a 
silver stubble, like an elderly morning dew, was glittering on 
his chin, and alongside the dyed whiskers, now limp and out of 
curl. 

There he stood, with admirable patience, enduring, uncom- 
plaining, a sileiitj ag(my ; knowing that p(‘ople could see tlu' 
state of his flicc (for could he not himself perceive the con- 
dition of others, males and females, of his own age?) — long- 
ing to go to rest for hours past ; aware that suppers disagreed 
with him, and yet having eaten a little so as to keep his friend, 
Lady Clavering, in good-humor ; with twinges of rheumatism 
in the back and knees ; with w^eary feet burning in his var* 
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nished boots, — so tired, oh, so tired and longing for bed ! 
If a man, struggling with hardship and bravely overcoming 
it, is an object of admiration for the gods, that Power in whose 
chapels the old Major was a faithful worshipper must have 
looked upwards approvingly upon the constancy of Pendennis’s 
martjTdom. There are sufferers in that cause as in the other : 
the negroes in the service of Mumbo Jumbo tattoo and drill 
themselves with burning skewers with great fortitude ; and y>c 
read that the priests in the service of Baal gashed themselves 
and bled freel3’. You who can smash the idols, do so with a 
good courage ; but do not be loo fierce with the idolaters, — 
they worship the best thing thev^ know. 

^ The Pendennises, tlie elder and the younger, waited with 
Lady Clavering and her daughter until her lad} ship’s carriage 
was announced, when the elder’s mai tyrdom may be said to 
have come to an end, for the good-natured Begum insisted 
upon leaving him at his door in Buiy Street ; so he took the 
back seat of the carriage, after a feeble ])ow or tw^o, and spciceh 
of thanks, polite to the last, and resolute in doing his dutys 
The Begum weaved her dump\^ little hand b}" way of farewell to 
Arthur and Foker, and Blanche smiled languidly out upon the 
j’oung men, thinking wdiether .she looked very wan and green 
under her rose-colored hood, and whether it w^as the mirrors at 
Gaunt House, or the fatigu(‘ and fever of her owm e5’cs, which 
made her fancy herself so pale. 

Arthur, perhaps, saw quite well how yellow Blanche looked, 
but did not attribute that peculiarity of her complexion to the 
effect of the looking-glasses, or to an}' error in his sight or het 
own. Our young man of the w'orld could use his eyes very 
keenly, and could see Blanche's face j)rctty much as nature 
had made it. But for poor Foker it had a radiance which 
dazzled and blinded him : he could sec no more faults in it 
than in the sun, which was now flaj ing over the house-tops. 

Amongst other wicked London habits wdiich Pen had ac- 
quired, the moralist w ill remark that he had got to keep very 
bad hours ; and often was going to bed at the time when sober 
country people were thinking of leaving it. Men get used 
to one hour as to anotlier. Editors of newspapers, Covent- 
Garden market people, night cabmen and coffee-sellers, chim- 
ney-sweeps, and gentlemen and ladies of fashion who frequent 
balls, are often quite lively at three or four o’clock of a morn- 
ing, when ordinary mortals are snoring. We have shown in 
the last chapter how Pen was in a brisk condition of mind at 
tliis period, inclined to smoke his cigar at case, and to sneak 
freely. 
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Foker and Pen walked away from Gaunt House, then, 
indulging in both the above amusements ; or rather I’cn talked, 
and Foker looked as if he wanted to say something. Pen was 
sarcastic and dandified when he had been in the company of 
great folks ; he could not help imitating some of their airs and 
tones, and having a most lively imagination, mistook himself 
for a person of importance very easily. He rattled away, and 
attacked this person and that; sneered at Lady Jolm Turn- 
bulfs bad French, which her ladyship will introduce into all 
conversations in spite of the sneers of everybody ; at Mrs. 
Slack Roper’s extraordinary costume and sham jewels ; at the 
old dandies and the young ones; — at whom didn’t he sneer 
and laugh? 

“You fire at everybody. Pen — you’re growm awful, that 
you are,” Foker said. “ Now, you’ve pulled about Blondel’a 
yellow wig, and Colehicum’s bla(*k one, why don’t you have a 
rshy at a brown one, hay? 3’ou know whose I mean. It got 
into Lady Clavering’s carriage.” 

“ Under my unel('’s hat? My uncle is a martyr, Foker, my# 
bo3'. My uncle has beem doing excruciating duties all night. He 
likes to go to bed ratlier early. He has a dreadlul lieadache 
if he sits up and touclu's supper. He ahvays has the gout if he 
w’alks or stands much at a ball. He has been sitting up, and 
standing up, and supping. He has gone home to the gout and 
the headache, and for my sake. vShall I make fun of the old 
boj-? no, not for Venice! ” 

“ How do you mean that he has been doing it for your 
sake?” Foker asked, looking rather alarmed. 

“Boy! canst thou keep a secret if 1 impart it to thee?” 
Pen cried out, in high spirits. Art thou of good counsel? 
Wilt thou swear? Wilt thou be mum, or wilt thou peach? 
Wilt thou be silent and hear, or wilt thou speak and die?” 
And as he spoke flinging himself into an absurd theatrical 
attitude, the men in the ca])-stand in Piceadilly w'^ondered and 
grinned at the antics of the Uvo .young sw^ells. 

“ What the doose arc you driving at? ” Foker asked, look- 
ing very much agitated. 

Pen, however, did aiot remark this agitation much, but con- 
tinued in the same bantering and excited vein. “Henry, 
friend of m3" youth,” he said, “ and witness of my early follies, 
though dull at thy books, yet thou art not altogether deprived 
of sense, — nay, blush not, Henrico, thou hast a good portion 
of that, and of courage and kindness too, at the service of thy 
friends. Were I in a strait of poverty, 1 w"ould come to xny 
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Foker’s purse. Were I in grief, 1 would discharge my grief 
upon his syini)atliizing l)osoin — ’’ 

‘‘ Gammon, Ten — go on,” Foker said. 

‘‘ I would, ilcnrico, upon thy studs, and ui)on tliy cam1)ric 
worked the hands of be^^ut 3 ^ to adorn the breast of valor ! 
Know then, friend of my boyhood's days, that Arthur 
dennis, of the ['j)per Ttanple, studeut-at-law, feels that he is 
growing lonely, and old (’are is furrowing his temples, and 
Ihildness is busy with his crown. Shall we stop and have a 
drop of eolfee at this stall, it looks very hot and nice? Look 
how that cabman is blowing at his saucer. No, you w^oift? 
Aristocrat! T resume my tale. I am getting on in life. I 
have got dcvilisli little money. I w'ant some. 1 am thinking 
of getting some*, and seUling in life. I'm thinking oi* settling. 
Tm thinking ol* marrying, old boy. I'm thinking of becoming 
a moral man ; a sU*a.(lv i)ort and slu*rrv chaiimtei* : witli a goocl 
reputation in my and a moderate establishment of two 

maids and a man — with an occasional brougham to drive out 
'Mrs. Pendennis, and a house near the Parks for tin) accommo- 
dation of the childrcm. I la! what sayest thou ? Answer thy 
friend, thou w'orthy child of beer. Speak, I adjure thee b}' all 
thy vats,” 

‘‘ But you ain’t got any money, Pen,” said the other, still 
looking alarmed. 

'‘I ain’t? No, but she *ave. I tcdl llu^e therci is gold in 
store for me — not wdiat j/oii call money, nursed in the lap of 
luximy, and cradlcal on grains, and drinking in wc'alth from a 
thousand mash-tubs. \Vhat do you know about money? 
What is poverty to you, is s])lendor to the hardy son of tlie 
humble apothecary. You (*an’t liA^e without an establishment, 
and jour houses in toAvn tind country. A snug little house 
somcAvhere off Belgravia, a brcmglmm for my w'ife, a decicnt 
cook, and a fair bottle of wincj for my friends at home some- 
times ; these simi)le necessaric's sutlic-ci for me, my Foker.” 
And here Pendennis began to look imna' serious. Without 
bantering further, Pem continued, I’ve rather serious thouglits 
of settling and marrying. No man can get on in the world 
without some money at his baedv. You must have a eertaiii 
stake to Ixygiii with, before you can go in and play the great 
game. Who knows that I’m not going to try, old fellow? 
Worse men than I have won at it. And as 1 have not got 
enough capital from my fathers, I must get some by mj’^ Avife 
— that’s all.” 

They were Avalking down (rrosvenor Street, as they talked, 
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or rather as Pen talked, in the selfish fulness of his heart; 
and Mr. Pen must have been too much occupied with his own 
alfaiis to reinaik the concern and agitation of his neighbor, for 
ho continued — ‘‘Wo are no longer children, 3’ou know, you 
and I, llarr> . Bali ! the time of our ioinance has passed away. 
Wo don’t marry for passion, but for prudonce and for establish- 
ment. What do}ou take 3 our cousin for.'" Because slie is a 
nice gill, and an EaiTs daughtei, and the old folks wish it, 
and that soit of thing.” 

•‘And 30U, PeudiMinis,” asked Foker, ^‘}ou ain’t very fond 
of the girl — jou’u' going to mail) 

Pen shrugged his shoulders. Corninr said ho; ‘'•I 

lik'^ htu'well onough. Slu’s piott) enough ; sh(‘’s cl(‘V(‘r enough. 
1 think she’ll do V(‘r) \vell. And she has got money enough 
— that’s the great point. Psha ^ )ou know who she is, don’t 
)ou? 1 thought }ou weie sweet on her > ourself one night w^hen 
we dined with hei mainiua. It’s htth^ Amor\. ” 

‘"I — I thought so,” Fokcu’said: and has she accepted you?” 

“ Not quite,” Aithur re]>lied, with a contidimt smile, w'hich 
seemed to sa} , I ha\(‘ but to ask, and she comes tome tliat 
instant. 

Oh, not (piibN” said Foker; and he broke out with such a 
dreadful laugh, that Pmi, foi the lust tune, tinned his thoughts 
fiom himsdt* towaids his comiianioii, and A\as struck b} the 
other’s ghastl;) pale face. 

“ ]\I> dear f(dlow^ F > ! what’s the matter? You’re ill,” Pen 
said, in a tone of j(‘al (*oncern. 

“ You think it was the chanqiagnc at Cl aunt House, don’t 
you? It ain’t that. Come in ; let me talk to \ou fora minute. 

ril tell }ou what it is. 1) it, let nu^ tell somebodj,” 

Fok(‘r said. 

They were at INfr. Foker’s door by this time, and, opening 
it, Harry wailked with his friend into his apartments, which 
were situated in the back pait of the house, and behind the 
family dining-room, where the Oder Foker received his guests, 
surrounded by pictures of himself, his wdfe, his infant son on a 
donkey, and the lat(' Earl of Ciunesend in his robes as a Peer. 
F(dver and P(mi passed by this ehamber, now closed with death- 
like shutters, and entered into the >oiing man’s ow’ii quarters. 
Dusky streams of sunbeams w^ere pla3ing into that room, and 
lighting up poor Harry’s gallery of dancing gills and opera 
11} mphs with flickering illuminations. 

‘‘ Look here ! I (ain’t help telling you, Pen,” he said. Ever 

since the night w'C dined there, I’m so fond of that girl, that I 
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think I shall die if I don’t get her. I feel as if I should go 
mad sometimes. I caiVt stand it, Pen. 1 couldn’t bear to hea:* 
you talking about her, just now, about marrying her only 
because she’s money. Ah, Pen ! that ain’t the question in mar- 
rying. I’d bet anything it ain’t. Talking about money and 
such a girl as that, it’s — it’s — what-d’-ye-call-’em — you know 
what I mean — I ain’t good at talking — sacrilege, then. If 
she’d have me, I’d take and sweep a crossing, that 1 would ! ” 

“Poor lo! I don’t think that ^^ollltl tempt her,” Pen said, 
eying his friend with a great deal of leal good-nature and pity. 
“ She is not a girl for lo\o and a cottage.” 

“ She ought to be a duchess, I know that very well, and I 
know she wouldn’t take me unless I could make her a great 
place in the world — for I ain’t good for anj thing myself nuich 
— I ain’t clever and that sort of thing,” Foker said sadly. 
“ If I had all the diamonds that all the duchesses and marchion- 
esses had on to-night, wouldn’t 1 put ’em in her lap? But 
what’s the use of talking? I’m booked for another race. It’s 
that kills me, Pen. I can’t get out of it ; though I die, I can’t 
get out of it. And though my cousin’s a nice girl, and 1 like 
her verj^ well, and that, }et I hadn’t seen this one when our 
Governors settled that matter betw(‘en us. And when you 
talked, just now, about her doing veiy w(‘ll, and about her 
having money enough for both of 3 on, 1 thought to myself it 
isn’t raonej’ or mere liking a giil, that ought to be enough to 
make a fellow marry. lie may marry, and find he likes some- 
body else better. All the mone} in the worhl won’t make yon 
happy then. Look at me ; I’\e plenty of money, or shall have, 
out of the mash-tubs, as \ou call ’em. My Governor thought 
he’d made it all riglit for me in settling my marriage with my 
cousin. I tcll30u it won’t do; and wdien Lady Ann has got 
her husband, it won’t be hap[)y for either of us, and she’ll have 
the most miserable beggar in toT\n.” 

“Poor old fellow!” Pen said, with rathei a cheap magna- 
nimit}', “ I wish 1 could help 3011. I had no idea of this, and 
that 3'ou were so wild about the girl. Do you think she would 
have 3"ou without your inone3'? No. Do 3^011 think your father 
would agree to break off 3’our engagemomt with 3’our cousin? 
You know him very well, and that he would cast 3"ou off* rather 
than do so.” 

The unhapp3’^ Foker 01113’’ groaned a reply, flinging himself 
prostrate on a sofa, face forwards, his head in his hands. 

“As for my affair,” Pen went on — “ my dear fellow, if I 
had thought matters were so critical with yon, at least I would 
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not have pained you by choosing you as my confidant. And 
my iuisiness is not serious, at least not as yet. I have not 
spoken a word about it to Miss Amor5\ Very likely she would 
not have me if I asked her. Only I have had a great deal of 
talk about it with my iin(*le, who sa3^s that the match might be 
an eligible one for me. Tin amintious and I’m poor. And it 
appears Lady Clavoriiig will give her a good deal of money, and 
Sir Francis might be got to — never mind the rest. Nothing 
is settUnl, Harry. 'Fhe}' are going out of town directly’. 1 
promise you 1 won’t ask her before siie goes. There’s no hurry : 
there’s time for e\er\bod\. But, supjKxse 3011 got her, Foker. 
Remember wliat 3011 said about marriages just now, and the 
misery of a man who doesn’t ean^ for his whfe ; and what sort 
of a wife would you lia\e who didn’t care for her husband?” 

‘‘But she would care for me,” said Foker, from his sofa — 
that is, I tliiiik she would. Last night 01113^, as we were dan- 
cing, she said — ” 

What did she say?” F(‘n cried, starting up in great wTath. 
But he saw his own meaning more (‘learl3 than Foker, and broke 
off with a laugh — ‘"Well, ne\er mind what she said, Harry. 
Miss Aniory is a elever giil, and sa3*s numbers of civil things 
— to 3'ou — to m(‘, peiliaps — and who the deuce knows to 
whom besides? Notliiiig’s settled, old boy. At least, heart 
won’t break if I don’t get her. Win her if you can, and I wush 
3 oil jo3" of her. (Jood-by! Don’t think about what 1 said to 
30U. I was excited, and confoundedly thirst\" in those hot 
rooms, and didn’t, I sinipose, put enough Seltzer water into the 
cliampagno. ( lood night ! I’ll keep your counsel too. ‘ Mum ’ 
is the waml between us ; and " let there be a fair fight, and let 
the best man win,’ as Peter C’rawley says.” 

So saying, Mr. Arthur IVndeniiis, gi\ing a vei\y queer and 
rather dangerous look at hi'^ comi)aiiion, shook him b}^ the 
hand, with something of that sort of cordiality which befitted 
his just repealed simile of the boxiug-mateh, and which Mr. 
Bendigo displays wdien ho shakes haiuls with Mr. Cannt before 
th('3' fight each otlKu* tor the cliamiiion’s belt and two hundred 
pounds a side. Foker returned his friend’s salute with an im- 
ploring look, and a piteous squeeze of the liand, sank back on 
his cushions again, and Pen, putting on his hat, strode forth 
into the air, and almost over the body of the matutinal house- 
maid, who was rubbing the steps at the door. 

‘‘And so he wants her too? does he?” thought Pen as he 
marched along — and noted within himself with a fatal keen- 
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ness of perception and almost an infernal mischief, tliat the 
yery pains and tortines wliich that honest heart of Foker’s was 
suffering gave a zest and an impetus to his own pursuit of 
Blanche : if pursuit that might be ealled which had been no 
pursuit as 3'et, but mere sport and idle dallying. ‘SSlie said 
something to him, did slie? perhaps she gave liim the fellow 
flower to this ; ” and he look out of his coat and twiddled in liis 
thumb and finger a poor little shrivelled crinni)led l)ud that had 
faded and blackened with tlio heat and Hare of lh(‘ night. — I 
wonder to how many more she has gi\(ai Ikm* ai’tless tokens of 
affection — the little flirt.” — and he llimg his into the gutter, 
where the water ina}’ liav(‘ ndri'shi'd it, and whcie any amateur 
of rosebuds may have piekc'd it up. And then ])cdhiiiking him 
that the day was cjiiite bright, and that, tlu' [)asscrs-]>y might la* 
staring at his beard and white neckcloth, our modest 3'oung 
gentleman took a (ad) and drove to th(‘ d\nni)lc. 

Ah ! is this tlu' ])ov that j)rayc(] at his motlu'r’s knee but a 
few years since, and for ^^hom \(‘rv lilodv at thi?^ hour of morn- 
ing she is praying? Is this jaded and s(dlisli worldling tlie lad 
who, a vslmrt while l)a(.‘k. was ready to tliug away his worldl} 
all, his hope, his ambition, his ehaiiei' of life, for his lov(‘? 
Tliis is the man you are proud ol‘, old l*(m(leimis. You boast 
of having formed him : and of having rt'a^oiuMl him ont ol’ his 
absurd roma nee and folly — and gi’oaning in \()in’ bed ov(n' your 
pains and rheumatisms, satisfy 3 ourstdf still by tliinking, that, 
at last, that lad will do something to better himself in life, and 
that the rendennis<‘s will take a good plact' in the world. And 
is he the only (UK', vho in his ]aogr(‘ss through this dark Iifi‘ 
goes wilfully f)r fatally astrav, whilst the natural truth and lov(* 
which sliould illiimiiKi him grow dim in tlu^ poisoned air, and 
suffice to light him no mor(' ? 

When Pen was g(me away, i)oor Harry Fokei* got iq) from 
the sofa, and taking out from his waist(‘oat — the siihmdidly 
buttoned, the gorgeously embroid(T(M|, tht‘ work of his mamma 
— a little white rosebud, be drew from his dressing-eas(‘, also 
the maternal present, a pair of scissors, with which lie nipixul 
carefull}' the stalk of tin* flower, and placing’ it in a glass ol 
water opposite his bed, he sought refuge there from care and 
bitter remembrances. 

It is to be presumed that Miss Blanche Amory had movo 
than one rose in her bouquet, and why should not the kind young 
creature give out of her superfluity, and make as many partners 
as possible happj^? 
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CHAPTEii XLVL 

MOXSKIONEUR s’aMUSE. 

The exertions ol* that last iiii»ht .at Gaunt House had proved 
almost too mu(*li lor i\la joj* Peiidmuiis ; and as soon as he could 
move his Avcaj‘v old bod}' with salety, he transported himseir 
i!,r()anin< 4 ‘ to Jhixloii, and sought reliel* in the healing waters ot* 
that phice. Parliaimait broke up. Sir Francis (davering and 
laiiiily left town, and the allairs whi<‘h we have just mentioned 
to the reader weax' not atlvanced, in the brief interval of a few 
days or wiH‘ks whieli have oeeiirnal between this and .the last 
chapter. TIk' (own was. however, (nnt)tied since then. 

Th(i season was now conn' to a conclusion : Fen’s neighbors, 
the lawyc'rs, wcav gone upon circuit: and his more fashionable 
IViends liad taken tluar passports lor tlie continent, or had tied 
for lieallh or ex(‘ib‘nient to the Scotch moors. Scarce a man 
was to be seiai in tlu‘. bow-w indon.s of the clubs, or on the soli- 
tary Fall Mall [)a\cnient. 'The i'(m 1 jackets had disaptnaired 
from belbr<‘ the Fala(H‘-gati‘ : Ihe trad(‘snien of St. James’s 
wt‘i*(‘ a])r(jad taking tluhi* pleasure: tlu' lailors had grown mus- 
tachios and wer(‘ goneoip tlu‘ Rhine : tlu' bootmakers were at 
Ems or Ihidmi. blushing whmi they met their customers at those 
[)laees of I’cc-nadioii, oi’ [)unling l)esi(le tlieir ert'ditors at the gam- 
bling tables : the clerg} num ol* St. Jam(*s\s only [)reached to half 
a congregation, in which tlunv was not a single sinner of dis- 
tinction: the band in Kemsington Gardens had shut up their 
instruments of brass and trum[)ets of silver: only two or three 
old Hies and chaisi's cr:iwled by the banks of the Serpentine, 
and C'larence Ihilbul, who was retained in town by his arduous 
duties as a Treasury cleik, wlum he took his afternoon ride in 
IvotUm Row, compari'd its loneliness to the vastness of the 
Arabian des(‘rt, and himself to a Ik‘douin wending his way 
through that dust}' sylitude. W:irring(on stowed away a quan- 
tity of Ca.vendish IoIkicco in his carpet-bag, and betook him- 
self, as his custom was in tlie vacation, to his brother’s house 
in Norfolk, Fcm was h'ft aloiu' in chambers for a while, for 
l.his man of fashion could not (piit the metropolis when he chose 
always : and was at present didaiiu'd by tlu' affairs of his news- 
paper, the '' Pali IMall Gazette,” of which lu* acted as the editor 
and charge d’affaires during the temporary absence of the chief, 
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Captain Shandon, who was with his family at the salutary 
watering-place of Boulogne sur Mer. 

Although, as we have seen, Mr. Pen had pronounced him- 
self for years past to be a man perfectly blase and wearied of 
life, yet the truth is that he was an exceedingly healthy .young 
fellow still ; with a line appetite, which he satisfied with the 
greatest relish and satisfaction at least once a day ; and a con- 
stant desire for society, which showed him to be anything but 
misanthropical. If he could not get a good dinner he sat 
down to a bad one with entire contentment ; if he could not 
l)rocure the company of wilt}' or great or beautiful persons, 
he put up with any society* that came to hand ; and was per- 
fectly satisfied in a tavern parlor or on board a Greenwich 
steamboat, or in a jaunt to Hampstead with Mr. P'inucane, his 
colleague at the “Pall Mall (lazettc ; ” or in a visit to the 
summer theatres across tlie river ; or to the P03 al Gardens of 
Vauxhall, w'here he was on tei-ias of b iendshij) with the great 
Simpson, and where he shook the principal comic singer or the 
lovely equestrian of the arena by the hand. And while he 
could watch the grimaces or the graces of these with a satiric 
humor that was not deprived of sjunpathy, he could look on 
with an eye of kindness at the lookers-on too ; at the royster- 
iug youth bent upon enjoyment, and here taking it: at the 
honest parents, with their dedightt^d children laughing and 
clapping their hands at the show : at the i)oor outcasts, whose 
laughter was less innocent though perhaps louder, and wdio 
brought their shaim) and their jouth liere, to dance and be 
merry till the dawn at least: and to g(‘t bread and drown care. 
Of this sympathy with all conditions ol’ men Arthur often 
boasted : he was j)leased to possess it : and said that he hoped 
thus to the last he should retain it. As another man has an 
ardor for art or music, or natural science, Mr. Pen said that 
anthropology was his favorite j>iirsiiit ; and had his eyes alwa3’S 
eagerly open to its infinite varicti(‘s and beauties : contemplat- 
ing with an unfailing delight all specimens of it in all places to 
which he resorted, wdicther it was the coquetting of a wrinkled 
dowager in a ball-room, or a high-bred young beauty blushing 
in her prime there ; whether it was a hulking guardsman coax- 
ing a servant-girl in the Park — or innocent little Tommy that 
was* feeding the ducks whilst the nurse listened. And indeed 
a man, whose heart is pretty clean, can indulge in this pursuit 
witli an enjoyment that never ceases, and is onl}" perhaps the 
more keen because it is secret and has a touch of sadness in it •, 
because he is of his mood and* humor lonely, and apart although 
not alone. 
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Yes, Pen used to brag and talk in lus impetuoud way to 
Wan*ington. ‘‘ I was in love so fiercely in my youti^i that 
I have burned out that flame for ever, I think ; and eVer I 
marry, it will be a marriage of reason that I will make, with 
a well-bred, good-tempered, good-looking i)erson who has a 
little money, and so forth, that will cushion our carriage in its 
course through life. As for romance, it is all done ; I have 
spent that out, and am old before v\y time — Fm proud of it.” 

Stutf ! ” growled the other, you fancied j^ou were getthig 
bald the other day, and bragged about it as you do about 
everything. But you began to use the bcar’s-grease pot di- 
rectl}’ the hair.dresser told you ; and are scented like a barber 
ever since.” 

“ You are Diogenes,” the other answered, ‘‘ and you want 
eA'cry man to live in a tub like yourself. Violets smell better 
than stale tobacco, you grisly old cynic.” But Mr. Pen was 
blushing whilst he made this reply to his unromantical friend, 
and indeed eared a great deal more about himself still than 
such a philosopher perhaps should have done. Indeed, con- 
sidering that he was careless about the world, Mr. Pen orna- 
mented his person with no small pains in order to make himself 
agreeable to it, and for a weary pilgrim as he was, wore very 
tight boots and bi'ight varnish. 

It was in this dull season of the year then, of a shining 
Friday night in Autumn, that Mr. Pejidennis, having com- 
pleted at iiis newspape’ oliice a brilliant leading article — such 
as Captain Shandon himself might have written, had the Cap- 
tain been in good-humor, and inclined to Avork, which lie never 
Avould do except under compulsion — that Mr. Arthur Pen- 
(Icnnis Iiaving written his article, and reviewed it approvingly 
as it lay before him in its wet proof sheet at the oliice of the 
paper, bethought him that he Avoiild cross the water, and regale 
himself with the lire works and other amusements of Vauxhall. 
So he affably put in his pocket the order which admitted “ Ed- 
itor of Pall Mail Gazette and friend ” to that place of recreation, 
and paid with the coin of the realm a sufficient sum to enable 
him to cross Waterloo Bridge. The walk thence to the Gar- 
dens was pleasant, Ibe stars were shining in the skies above, 
looking down upon the royal propertj", whence the rockets and 
Roman candles had not yet ascended to outshine the stars.. 

Before you enter tlie enchanted ground, where twenty thou- 
sand additional lamps are burned every night as usual,* most of 
us have passed through the black and dreary passage and wiclc^ 
ets which hide the splendors of Vauxhall from uninitiated meu*^ 
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In the walls of this passage are two holes strong!}^ illMminatcd, 
in the midst of which you see two geiitlcin(3n at desks, where 
they will take cither your money as a private individual, or 
your order of admission if you are provided with that passport 
to the Gardens. Pen went to exhibit his ticket at the la^t- 
named orilice, where, however, a gentleman and two ladies 
were alread}^ in parley’ before him. 

The gentleman, whose hat was very much on one side, 
and who wore a short and shabby cloak in an excessively 
smart manner, was cr\dng out in a voice which Pen at once 
recognized — 

“ Bedad, sir, if ye doubt me honor, will yc obleege me by 
stipping out of that box, and — ” 

‘‘ Lor, Cai)ting ! ” cried the elder lady. 

Don’t botlier me,” said the man in the box. 

“ And ask Mr. ITodgen himself, avIio’s in the gyardens, to 
let these leedies pass. Don’t be froighteiied, me dear madam, 
Fm not going to qiuirl with this gintleman, at anyreet before 
leedies. AVill ye go. sir, and desoire Mr. Ilodgen (whose orther 
I keem in with, and he’s me most intemate friend, and I know 
he’s goan to sing tlie 'Body Snatcher’ hert‘ to-noight), witli 
Captain Costigan’s coin[)liments, to slip out and lt‘t in the 
leedies — for ineself, sir, oi’ve se(‘n Vauxhall, and 1 scawrun 
any interfayrance on inoi account: ])ut for th( 3 se leedies, one 
of them has lu'ver been there, and oi slioiild think ye’d hardly 
take advantage of me misfarUuie in losing the tickiit, to deproi\ o 
her of lier pleasure.” 

“ It ain’t no use, Captain. I can’t go about your business,” 
the checktaker said ; on which the Captain swore an oath, and 
the elder lady said, Lor, ’ow })rovokin’ I ” 

As for the young one, she looked up at the Cai)tain and said, 
“Nevermind, Captain Costigan, I’m sure I don’t want to go 
at all. Come away, mamma.” And with this, although she 
did not want to go at all, her feelings overcame her, and she 
began to cr}". 

“Me poor child! ’’the (aiptain said. “Can ye see that, 
sir, and will ye not let this innocent creature in?” 

“ It ain’t my business,” cried the doordvcepcr pet;vishly, out 
of the illuminated box. And at this ujimite Arthur came up, 
and recognizing Costigan, said, “ Don’t you know me, Cap- 
tain ? Pendennis ! ” And he took olf his hut and made a bow to 
the two ladies. “ Me dear boy ! Me dear friemd ! ” cried the 
C’aptain, extending towards Pendennis the grasp of fricndshii> ; 
and he rapidly explained to the other what he called “ a most 
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nnluckee conthratong.” He had an order for VauxhaD, admit- 
ting two, from Mr. Ilodgen, then within the Gardens, and 
singing (as he did at the Back Kitchen and the nobility's con- 
eerls,) the '' Body Snatcher,” the ‘‘ Death of General Wolfe,” 
the -'Banner of Blood,” and other favorite melodies; and, 
having this order for the admission of two persons, he thought 
that it would admit three, and had come accordingly to the 
Gardens with his friends. But, on his way, Captain Costigan 
had lost th(‘ ])aper of admission — it was not forthcoming at all ; 
and the Icedii's must go hack again, to the great disappointment 
of one of them, as Pendcnnis saw. 

Arthur iiad a great dead of good-nature for everybody, and 
how could h(‘ refuse his sMn[)alhy in such a case as this? He 
had siHUi the innocent la(*e as it lookcal up to the Captain, the 
appealing look of the gi’ l, the piteous quiver of the mouth, and 
the final outburst of tears. If it had Ixam his last guinea in the 
world, lie must have paid it to have given the poor little thing 
l)leasur(‘. She turned the sad imploring eyes away directly 
they lighted iqion a stranger, and began to wipe them with 
her haiidkerchiel. Arthur looked very handsome and kind as 
h(' stood b(*for(‘ lh(‘ wonuai, with his hat off, blushing, bowing, 
generous, a gimtleman. " Who are Ihev’? ” he asked of himself- 
lie thought he had seen llu^ (‘Ider lady before. 

" If 1 can be of any service to you, Captain Costigan,” the 
young man said, " I ho[)e ^ou will command me ; is there any 
difliculty about taking ' hese ladies into the garden? Will 3’ou 
kindlv make us(‘ of my purse? And — and I have a ticket 
mv'self w'liicli will admit tw'O — I Iiope, ma’am, 3'ou will per- 
mit me ? ” 

The first impulse of tlie Priiiee of Fairoaks was to pay for 
the whole* part3 , and to make awav’ wilh liis newspaper order 
as poor Costigan had done with liis owui ticket. But his in- 
stinct, and the appearance of the two women, told him that 
tliey would be better pleased if he did not give himself the airs 
of a grand seigiiPKr^ and he handed his purse to Costigan, and 
langhingiv pulled out his ticket with one hand, as he offered 
the other to the elder of the ladies — ladies w'as not the word — 
they had bonnets and shawls, and collars and ribbons, and the 
youngest showed a pretty little foot and boot under her modest 
gray gown, but his Highness of Fairoaks was courteous to every 
Iverson who wore a petticoat, whatever its texture was, and the 
humbler the wearer only the more statel3" and polite in his 
demeanor. 

Fanny, take the gentleman’s arm,” the elder said ; ‘‘ since 
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yon will bo so very kind — I’ve seen you often come in at our 
gate, sir, and go in to Captain Strong’s at No. 4.” 

Fanny made a little curtsy, and put her hand under Arthur’s 
arm. It had on a shabby little glove, but it was pretty and 
small. She was not a child, but she was scarcely a woman as 
yet ; her tears had dried up, her cheek mantlcal with youthful 
blushes, and her eyes glistened with pleasure and gratitude, as 
she looked up into Arthur’s kind face. 

Arthur, in a protecting way. put his other hand ui)on the 
little one resting on his arm. ‘^Fanny’s a very prettN’ little 
name,” he said ; and so you know me, do you? ” 

We keep the lodge, sir, at Shepherd’s Inn-,” Fanny said 
with a curtsy ; ‘‘ and I’ve never b(‘cn at ^'auxhall, sir, and pa 
didn’t like me to go — and — and — O — O — law, how b(‘auti- 
ful ! ” She shrank back as she spoke, starting with wonder and 
delight as she saw tlui Royal (iardens })laze before her with a 
hundred million of lamps, with a splendor such as the finest 
fairy tale, the finest pantoinimc^ she had ever witnessed at the 
theatre, had never realized. lYni w'us pleasc^d w ith her pleasure, 
and pressed to his side the little hand which clung so kindly to 
him. “ What would I not giv(‘ for a littl(‘ of this pleasure? ” 
said the blase young man. 

Your purse, Pendennis, me dear boy,” said th(‘ (’aptain’s 
voice behind him. ‘^Will je count it? it’s alt roight — no — 
ye thrust in old Jack Costigan (h(» thrusts me, ye see, madam). 
Ye’ve been me preserver, I’en, (I’ve known uin since choild-' 
hood, Mrs. Bolton ; he’s the ])roproietor of Fairoaks Castle, 
and many’s the coopcu* of (Jart I’ve dthrunk there with the first 
nobilitee of his nective countce) — Mr. Pendennis, ye’ve been 
me preserver, and oi thank ye ; me daughtthcr will thank 3 "e ; — 
Mr. Simpson, your humble servant, sir.” 

If Pen was magnificent in his courtesy to the ladies, what 
was his splendor in comparison to Captain Costigan’s bowing 
here and there, and crying bravo to the singers? 

A man, descended like Costigan, from a long lino of Hiber- 
nian kings, chieftains, and other magnates and sheriffs of the 
county, had of course too much dignity and self-respect to walk 
arrum-in-arrum (as the Captain phrased* it) with a lady who 
occasionally swept his room out, and cooked his mutton-chops. 
In the course of their journey from Shepherd’s Inn to Vauxhall 
Gardens, Captain Costigan had walked by the side of the two 
ladies, in a patronizing and affable manner pointing out to them 
the edifices worthy of note, and discoorsing, according to hi« 
wont, about other cities and countries which he had visited, and 
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«he people of rank and fashion with whom he had the honor of 
an acquaintance. Nor could it be expected, that, arrived in 
the Royal property, and strongly illuminated by the flare of the 
twenty thousand additional lami)s, thi* Captain could relax from 
his dignity, and give an arm to a lad}^ who was, in fact, little 
better than a housekeeper or charwoman. 

But Pen, on his part, had no such scruples. Miss Fanny 
Bolton did not make his bed nor sveop his chambers ; and he 
did not choose to lot go his pretty little partner. As for Fanny, 
her color heightened, and her bright eyes shone the brighter 
with pleasure, as she leaned for protection on the arm of such 
a line gentlemen as Mr. Pen. And she looked at numbers of 
other ladies in the place, and at scores of other gentlemen under 
whose pi-otection tiny were walking here and there ; and she 
thought that her gentleman was handsomer and grander looking 
than an}' other gent there. Of course there were votaries of 
pleasure of all ranks in the garden — rakish young surgeons, 
fast young clerks and conimercialists, occasional dandies of the 
Guard regiments, and the rest. Old Lord Colchicnm was there 
in attendance upon Mademoiselle Caracoline, who had been 
riding in the ring ; and who talked her native French very loud, 
and used idiomatic expressions of exceeding strength as she 
walked about, leaning on the arm of his lordship. 

Colchicnm was in attendance upon Mademoisidle Caracoline ; 
little Tom Tnfthunt was in attendance upon Lord Colchicnm, 
and rather pleas(*d, too,' with his poshion. Wlnni Don Juan 
scales the wall, there’s never a want of a Leporello to hold the 
ladder. Tom Tuftlnmt was quite happy to act as friend to the 
elderly Viscount, and to carve the fowl, and to make the salad 
at supper. When Pen and his } oiing lady met the Viscount’s 
party, that noble peer only gave Arthur a passing leer of recog- 
nition as his lordshiii’s eyes passed from Pen’s face under the 
bonnet of Pen’s companion. But Tom Tufthimt wagged his 
head very good-naturedly at Mr. Arthur, and said, ‘‘ How are 
you, old boy?” and looked extremely knowing at the god- 
father of this history. 

‘^That is the great rider at Astley’s ; I liave seen her 
there,” Miss Bolton *^nid, looking after Mademoiselle Cara- 
coline; “and who is that old man? is it not the gentleman 
in the ring?” 

“ That is Lord Viscount Colchicnm, Miss Fanny,” said Pen* 
with an air of protection. He meant no harm ; he was pleased 
to patronize the young girl, and he was not displeased that she 
should be so pretty, and that she should be hanging upon his 
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there. 

Fanny was very prett^^ ; her eyes were dark and brilliant ; 
her teeth were like little pearls ; her mouth was almost as red 
as Mademoiselle Caracoline’s when the latter had put on her 
vermilion. And what a diflcrenee there was between the one’s 
voice and the other’s, between the girl’s laugh and tlic woman’s ! 
It was only veiy lately, indeed, that Fanny, wlien looking in 
the little glass over the liovvs-Costigan manUd-pieco as she was 
dusting it, had begun to suspect that slie was a beauty. But 
a year ago, she was a clumsy, gawky girl, at whom her lather 
sneered, and of w^hom the girls at the day-sc*hoc)l (iNIiss Minifer’s, 
Newcastle Street, Strand; Miss M., tlie v)ung(ir sister, took 
the leading business at the Norwich circuit in 1<S2-; and she 
herself had pla 3 ^ed for two seasons witli some credit T. R. E. O., 
T, R, S. W., until she fell dowm a tiap-door and broke her 
leg) ; the girls at Fanny’s school, w’e say, took no account of 
her, and thought her a dowdy little creature as long as she 
remained under Miss Minifer’s instruction. And it w'as unre- 
marked and almost unseam in the dark })orler\s lodge of Shei)- 
herd’s Inn, that this little Howler bloomed into beauty. 

So this young person hung upon j\lr. TVn’s arm, and they 
paced the gardens tog(!tli(‘r. Empty as London w^as, there w'cre 
still some tw’O millions of peoj)le hdl lingering about it, and 
amongst them one or two of the acquaintances of Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis. 

Amongst them, silent and alone, pale, with his hands in his 
pockets, and a rueful nod of the head to Arthur as they met, 
passed Heniy Foker, Esc]. Young Ilcmry w^as trying to ease 
his mind by moA ing from place to f)lace, and from excitement 
to excitement. But lie thought about Blanchci as he sauntered 
in the dark walks ; he thought about Blanche as he looked at 
tiu' devicjcs of the lamjis. He consultc'd the fortune-teller about 
her, and was disappointed wdien that gips}" told him that he 
was in love with a dark lady who would make him happy ; and 
at tlic (concert, though Mr. Momus sang his most stunning 
comic songs, and asked Jiis most astonishing riddles, never dicl 
a kind smile come to visit Foker’s lips. In fact, he never heard 
Mr. Momns at all. 

Pen and Miss Bolton were hard by listening to the same 
concert, and the latter remarked, and Pen laughed at, Mr. 
Foker’s woe-begono fac?e. 

Fanny asked what it was that made that odd-looking little 
man so dismal? I think he is crossed in love ! ” Pen said. 
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‘‘Isn’t that enough to make any man dismal, Fanny?” And 
he looked down at her, splendidly protecting her, like Egmont 
at Clara in Goethe’s pin 3% or J^ciccster at Amj' in Scott’s novel. 

“ Crossed in love, is he? poor gentleman,” said Fanny with 
a sigh, and her eyes turned round towards him with no little 
kindness and pity — but Harry did not see the beautiful dark 
eyes. 

^‘llow dy do, Mr. Pondennis?” — a voice broke in here — 
it was that of a young man in a large white (‘oat wdth a red 
neck-cloth, over which a ding3^ shirt-collar was turned so as to 
exhibit a dubious neck — with a large pin of bullion or other 
metal, and an imaginative waistcoat with exceedinglv fanciful 
glass buttons, and trousers that cried witli a loud voice, Come 
look at me, and see how cheap and tawdry J am ; my master, 
what a dirty buck 1 ” and a little stick in one pocket of his coat, 
and a lad3^ in pink satin on the other arm — “How dy do — 
Forget me, I dare sa.y? Huxter, — Clavering.” 

“ How do 3'on do, Mr. Huxter.” th(‘ Prince of Fairoaks said 
in his most princely manner — “ I hope you are very well.” 

“Pretty bobihsh, lhanky.” — Ami Mr. Huxter wagged his 
head. “ I say, Ikmdennis, you’ve been coming it uncommon 
strong since we had the row at Wjiiishot’s, don’t 3’ou remem- 
ber? Great author, hay? Go about with the swells. Saw 
your name in the ' IMorniiig Post.’ I suppose yoirre too mucli 
of a swell to eonu! and ha\e a hit of supper with an old friend? 
— Charterhouse Lam* to-morrow night, — some devilish good 
fellows from Bartholomew’s, and some stunning gin punch. 
Here’s my card.” And with this Mr. Huxter released his hand 
from the pocket where his cam' was, and pulling ofl’ the top of 
his card case ivith his teeth prudiictal thence a visiting ticket, 
which he handed to Pen. 

“You are exeecdingl3’ kind, I am sure,” said Pen; “but 
I regret that I lun e an engagx'iiient whieh will take me out of 
town to-morrow night.” And the Slarquis of Fairoaks, won- 
dering that such a creature as this could have the audacity to 
give* him a card, put Mr. Hiixt(*r’s card into his waistcoat 
pocket with a lofty courtesy. Possibl}’ Mr. Samuel Huxter 
was not aware that 'there was any great social difference be- 
tween Mr. Arthur Pemlennis and himself. Mr. Hiixter’s father 
was a surgeon and apothecaiy at Clavering, just as Mr. Pen- 
dennis’s papa had been a surgeon and apothecar3" at Batli. 
But the impudence of some men is be3"ond all calculation. 

“Well, old fellow, never mind,” said Mr. Huxter, who, 
always frank and familiar, was from vinous excitement even 
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mojpe affable than usual. ever you arc passing, look up 
at our place, — Tm mostl}’ at home Satiirdaj s ; and there\s 
generally a cheese in the cupboard. Ta, Ta. — There’s the 
bell for the fireworks ringing. Come along, Mary.” And he 
set ofi‘ running with the rest of the crowd in the direction of the 
fireworks. 

So did Pen presently, when this agreeable youth was out of 
sight, begin to run with his little companioji ; Mrs. Bolton 
following after tliem, with Captain Costigan at her side. But 
the Captain was too majestic and dignilied in his movements 
to run for friend or enemy, and he pursued his course with the 
usual jaunt}’ swagger which distinguished his steps, so that he 
and his companion were speedily distanced by Pen and Miss 
Fanny. 

Perhaps Arthur forgot, or perliaps he did not choose to 
remember, that the elder couple had no money in their pockets, 
as had been proved by their adventure at the entrance of the 
Gardens ; howbeit. Pen paid a couple of shillings for himself 
and his partner, and with her hanging close on his arm, scaled 
the staircase whicli leads to tln^ lirework gallery. The Captain 
and mamma might hava^ followed them if tiny liked, but Arthur 
and Fanny were too busy to look back. IVoplo were pushing 
and squeezing there beside and behind them. One eager indi- 
vidual rushed by Fanny, and elbowed her so, that she fell back 
with a little cry, upon whi(*h, of course, Arthur caught her 
adroitly in his arms, and, just for prote(?tion, kept her so de- 
fended, until they mounted the stair, and took their places. 

Poor Foker sat alone on one of the highest benches, his 
face* illuminated by the fireworks, or in their absence by the 
moon. Arthur saw him, and laughed, but did not occupy 
himself about his friend much, lie was engaged with Fanny. 
How she wondered ! how happy she was ! how she cried oh, 
oh, oh, as the rockets soared into the air, and showered down 
in azure, and emerald, and vermilion. As these wonders 
blazed and disappeared before h(‘r, the little girl thrilled and 
trembled with delight at Arthur’s side — her hand was under 
his arm still, he felt it pressing him as she looked up de- 
lighted. 

How beautiful they are, sir ! ” she cried. 

“ Don’t call me sir, Fanny,” Arthur said. 

A quick blush rushed up into the girl’s face. ‘‘ What shall 
I call you?” she said, in a low voice, sweet and tremulous. 

What would 3^ou wish me to say, sir?” 

“ Again. F«'nnY ! Well, I forgot ; it is best so, my dear,” 
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Pendentiis said, very kindly and gently. “ I may call you 
Fanny ? ” 

yes ! ’* she said, and the little hand pressed his arm once 
more very eagerly, and the girl clung to him so that he could 
feel her heart beating on his shoulder. 

‘‘I may call you Fanny, because you arc a j^oung girl, and 
a good girl, Fann3S and 1 am an old gentleman. But you 
mustn’t call me anything but sir, or Mr. Femdennis, if you like ; 
for we live in very different stations, Fanny ; and don’t think I 
speak unkindlj" ; and — and why do you take your liand away, 
Fanny? Arc you afraid of me? Do you think 1 would hurt 
jou? Not for all the world, my dear little girl. And — and 
look how beautiful the moon and stars are, and how calmly 
they shine when the rockets have gone out, and the noisy 
wheels have done hissing and blazing. When I came here to- 
night I did not think I should have had such a pretty little com- 
panion to sit by my side, and see these fine fireworks. You 
must know I live b}^ myself, and woi k very hard. I write in 
books and newspapers, Fanny; and I was quite tired out, and 
expected to sit alone all night ; and — don’t cry, my dear, dear, 
little girl.” Here Pen broke out, rapidly putting an end to the 
calm oration which he had begun to deliver ; for the sight of a 
woman’s tears always put his nerves in a (|uivcr, and he began 
fortliwith to coax her and soothe her, and to utter a hundred- 
and-twenty little ejaculations of pity and sj'mpatli}^ which need 
not be repeated here, because they would be absurd in print. 
So would a mother’s talk to a child be absurd in print ; so 
would a lover’s to his bride. That sweet artless poetry bears 
no translation, and is too subtle for grammarians’ clumsy defi- 
nitions. You have but the same four letters to describe the 
.salute which you perform on your grandmother’s forehead, and 
that which you b(*stow on the sacred cheek of your mistress ; 
))ut the same four letters, and not one of them a labial. Do we 
mean to hint that Mr. Arthur ]\uidcnnis made any use of the 
monosyllable in question? Not so. In the first place, it was 
dark : the firew^orks were over, and nobody could see him ; sec- 
ondly, he was not a man to have this kind of secret, and tell 
it; thirdly, and lastly, let the honest fellow who has kissed a 
l)retty girl, say what would have been his own conduct in such 
a delicate juncture. 

Well, the truth is, that however 3 011 nia3" suspect him, and 
whatever you would have done under the circumstances, or Mr. 
Pen would have liked to do, he behaved honestly, and like a 
man. ‘‘I will not play with this little giiTr. heart,” he said 
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within himself, “ and forget my own or her honor. She seems 
to have a great deal of dangerous and rather contagious sensi- 
bility, and I am very glad the fireworks are over, and that I 
can take her back to her mother. Come along, Faiinj^ ; mind 
the steps and lean on me. Don’t stumble, you heedless little 
thing ; this is the way ; and there is your mamma at the 
door.” 

And there, indeed, Mrs. Bolton was, unquiet in spirit, and 
grasping her iiinbrclla. She seized Fanny with maternal fierce- 
ness and eagerness, and uttered some rapid abuse to the girl in 
an undertone. The expression in Captain Costigan’s eye — 
standing behind the matron and winking at Pendennis from un- 
der his hat — was, I am bound to say, indefinably humorous. 

It was so much so, that Pen could not refrain from bursting 
into a laugh. You should have taken my arm, Mrs. Bolton,” 
he said, offering it. ‘‘I am very glad to bring IVIiss Fanny 
back quite safe to you. We thought you would Iiave followed 
US up into the gallery. We enjoyed the fireworks, didn’t we?” 

“ O j'es ! ” said Miss Fanny with rather a demure look. 

“ And the bouquet was magnificent,” said Pen. ‘‘ And it is 
ten hours since I had anything to eat, ladies ; and I wish you 
would permit me to invite you to supper.” 

“Dad,” said Costigan, “I’d loike a snack tii ; only I for- 
gawt me purse, or I should have invoited these leedies to a 
collection.” 

Mrs. Bolton with considerable asperity said, She ad an ead- 
ache, and would much rather go ome. 

“ A lobster salad is the best thing in the world for a head- 
ache,” Pen said gallantly, “ and a glass of wine I’m sure will 
do you good. Come, Mrs. Bolton, be kind to me and oblige me. 
I shan’t have the heart to suj) without you, and upon my word I 
have had no dinner. Give me 3’our arm : give me the umbrella. 
Costigan, I’m sure you’ll take care of Miss Fanny ; and I shall 
t^iink Mrs. Bolton angry with me, unless she will favor me with 
her society. And we will all sup (juietly, and go back in a cab 
together.” 

The cab, the lobster salad, the frank and good-humored 
look of Pendennis, as he smilingl}' invited the wortlty matron, 
subdued her suspicions and her anger. Since he would be so 
obliging, she thouglit she could take a little bit of lobster, and 
so thej’ all marched away to a box ; and Costigan called for a 
waither with such a loud and belligerent voice, as caused one 
of those officials instantly to run to him. 

- The carte was examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked. 
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to choose her favorite dish; upon which the young creature 
said she was fond of lobster, too, but also owned to a partiality 
forjraspberry tart. This delicacy was provided by Pen, and a 
bottle of the most frisky champagne was moreover ordered for 
the delight of the ladies. Little Fanny drank this; — what 
other sweet intoxication had she not drunk in the vourse of the 
night? 

When the supper, which was very brisk and gaj , was over, 
and Captain Costigan and Mrs. Bolton had partaken of soine 
of the rack punch that is so fragrant at Vauxhall, the bill was 
called and discharged by Pen with great generosity, — ^‘loike 
a foil! 3’oung English gentleman of tli’ olden toime, be Jove,” 
Costigan ciithusiasticall}' remarked. And as, when thej^ went 
out of the box, he stcpi)ed forward and gave Mrs. Bolton his 
arm, Fanny fell to Pen’s lot, and the young people walked away 
in high good-humor together in the wake of their seniors. 

The champagne and the rack punch, though taken in mod« 
eration b}^ all persons, except perhaps poor Cos, who lurched 
ever so little nn his gait, had set them in high spirits and good- 
humor, so that Fanny began to skip and move her brisk little 
feet in time to the band wliich w’^as playing waltzes and galops 
for the dancers. As they came up to the dancing, the music 
and Fanny’s feet seemed to go quicker together — she seemed 
to spring, as if naturall}^ from the ground, and as if she re- 
quired repression to keep her there. 

“ Shouldn’t you like a turn?” said the Prince of Fairoaks. 
‘‘ What fun it would be ! Mrs. Bolton, ma’am, do let me take 
her once round.” Upon which Mr. Costigan said, Off wid 
j^ou ! ” and Mrs. Bolton not refusing (indeed, she was an old 
war-horse, and w’ould have liked, at the trumpet’s sound, to 
have entered the arena herself), Fann3'’s shawl was off her 
back in a minute, and she and Arthur were whirling round in 
a waltz in the midst of a great deal of queer, but exceedingly 
joyful compan3\ 

Pen had no mishap this time with little Fann3% as he had 
with Miss Blanche in old da3"s, — at least there was no mishap 
of his making. The pair danced awa3" with great agility and 
contentment, — first \\ waltz, then a galop, then a waltz again, 
until, in the second waltz, they were bumped by another couple 
who had joined the Terpsichorean choir. This was Mr. Hux- 
ler and his pink satin j^oung friend, of whom we have already* 
had a glimpse. 

Mr. Huxter ver3’^ probably had been also partaking of supper, 
for he was even more excited now than at the time when he had 
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previously" claimed Pen’s acquaintance ; and, having run against 
Arthur and his partner, and nearly" knocked them down, tliis 
amiable gentleman of course began to abuse the people whom 
he had injured, and broke out into a volley of slang against the 
unoffending couple. 

‘‘Now then, stoopid ! Don’t keep the ground if you can’t 
dance, old Slow Coach ! ” the young surgeon roared out (using, 
at the same time, other expressions far more emphatic), and 
was joined in his abuse by^ the shrill language ami laughter of 
his partner ; — to the interruption of tlui ball, the terror of poor 
little Fanny, and the immense indignation of Pen. 

Arthur was furious ; and not so angry at the quarrel as at 
the shame attending it. A battle with a fellow like that ! A 
row in a public garden, and with a porter’s daughter on his 
arm ! What a position for Arthur JVndennis ! Ho drew poor 
little Fanny hastily away from the danc;ers to her mother, and 
wished that lady, and Costigan, and poor Fanny' under ground, 
rather than there, in his com[)anionship, and under his pro- 
tection. 

When Iliixter commenced his attack, that free-spoken young 
gentleman had not seen who w'as his opponent; and directly he 
was aware that it was Arthur whom he had insulted, he began 
to make apologies. ‘"Hold your stoopid tongue, Mary,” he 
said to his partner. “ It’s an old friend and (?rony at home. 
I beg pardon, Pendennis ; wasn’t aware it was you, old boy.” 
Mr. Huxter had been one of the hoys of the Cdavering School, 
who had been present at a combat wdiich has been mentioned 
in the early part of this story, when young Pem knocked down 
the biggest champion of the academy', and Huxter knew that it 
was dangerous to quarrel with Arthur. 

His apologies were as odious to the other as his abuse had 
Theen. Pen stopped his tipsy remonstrances by telling him to 
hold his tongue, and desiring him not to use his (Pendennis’s) 
name in that place or any other ; and he walked out of the gar- 
dens with a titter behind him from the crowd, every one of 
whom he would have liked to massacre for having been witness 
to the degrading broil. He walked out of the gardens, quite 
forgetting poor little Fanny, who came trembling behind him 
with her mother and the stately' Costigan. 

He was brought back to himself by a word from the Cap- 
tain, who touched him on the shoulder just as they were pass- 
ing the inner gale. 

“ There’s no raj"-admittance except y’o pay again,” the Cap- 
tain said. “ Hadn’t I better go back and take the fellow your 
message ? ” 
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Pen burst out laughing. Take him a message ! Do you 
think I would fight with such a fellow as that?” he asked. 

“ No, no ! Don’t, don’t ! ” cried out little Fanny. How 
can you be so wicked, Captain Costigan?” The Captain mut- 
tered something about honor, and winked knowingly at Pen, but 
Arthur said gallantl}', ‘‘No, Fanny, don’t be frightened. It 
was my fault to have danced in sudi a place. I beg your par- 
don, to have asked 3^011 to dance there.” And he gave her his 
arm once more, and called a cab, and put his three friends 
into it. 

He w^as about to pay the driver, and to take another car- 
riage for himself, when little Fanny, still alarmed, put her little 
hand out, and cauglit him by the coat, and implored him and 
besought him to come in. 

“Will notliing satisfy 3011,” said Pen, in great good-humor, 
“ that I am not going back to figlit him? Well, I will come 
home with you. Drive to Shepherd’s Inn, Cab.” The cab 
drove to its destination. Arthur was immensely pleased by 
the girl’s solicitiuh* about him : her tender terrors quite made 
him forget his previous annoyance. 

Pen put the ladies into their lodge, having shaken hands 
kindly with both of them ; and the Cai)tain again whispered to 
Viim that he would see urn in the morning if he was inclined, 
and take his message to that “ scounthrel.” But the Captain 
%vas in his usual condition when he made the proposal ; and 
Pen was perfectly sure that neither he nor Mr. Huxter, when 
they awoke, would remember anything about the dispute. 


CHAPTEE XLVIL 

A VISIT OF POLITENESS. 

CosTiGAN never roused Pen from his slumbers ; there was 
no hostile message ftvmi Mr. Huxter to disturb him ; and when 
Pen woke, it was witii a brisker and more lively feeling than 
ordinarily attends that moment in the da3’^ of the tired and blase 
London man. A cit3’^ man wakes up to care and consols, and 
the thoughts of ’Change and the counting-house take possession 
of him as soon as sleep flies from under his nightcap ; a law3"er 
rouses himself with the early morning to think of the case tliat 
will take him all his day to work upon, and the inevitable attor- 
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ne}’ to whom he has promised his papers ere night. Which of 
us has not his anxiety instantly present when his eyes are 
opened, to it and to the world, after his night’s sleep? Kind 
strengthener that enables us to face the day’s task with renewed 
heart ! Beautiful ordinance of Providence that creates rest as 
it awards labor ! 

Mr. Pendennis’s labor, or rather his disposition, was of that 
sort that his daily occupations did not much interest him, for 
the excitement of literary composition pretty soon subsides 
with the hired laborer, and the delight of seeing one’s self in 
print only extends to the first two or three appearances in the 
magazine or newspaper page. Pegasus put into harness, and 
obliged to run a stage every day, is as prosaic as any other 
hack, and won’t work without his whip or his feed of corn. So, 
indeed, Mr. Arthur performed his w’ork at the ‘^Pall Mall 
Gazette” (and since his success as a novelist with an increased 
salary), but without the least enthusiasm, doing his ])est or 
pretty nearl}', and sometimes wTiling ill and sometimes well. 
He was a literary hack, naturally fast in pace, and brilliant in 
action. 

Neither did society, or that portion which he saw, excite or 
amuse him overmuch. In spite of his brag and boast to the 
contrary, he was too 3’oung as 3’et for women’s society, which 
probably can only be had in perfection when a man has ceased 
to think about his own person, and has given up all designs of 
being a conqueror of ladies ; he was too 3'oung to be admitted 
as an equal amongst men who had made their mark in the world, 
and of whose conversation he could scarcel3" as yet expect to be 
more than a listener. And he was too old for the men of pleas- 
ure of his own age ; too much a man of pleasure for the men of 
business; destined in a word to be a good deal alone. Fate 
awards this lot of solitude to many a man ; and man3' like it 
from taste, as many without difliculty bear it. Penderinis, ii? 
realit3', suffered it ver3^ equanimously ; but in words, and ac- 
cording to his wont, grumbled over it not a little, 

“ What a nice little artless creature that was,” Mr. Pen 
thought at the very instant of waking after the Vauxhall affair ; 
‘‘what a pretty natural manner she has ; how much pleasanter 
than the minauderies of the young ladies in the ball-rooms ” - 
(and here he recalled to himself some instances, of what he 
could not help seeing, was the artful simplicit3^ of Miss Blanche, 
and some of the stupid graces of other 50ung ladies in the 
polite world) ; “who could have thought that such a pretty 
rose could grow in a porter’s lodge, or bloom in that dismal old 
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flowcr-pot of a Shepherd’s Inn? So she learns to sing from old 
Bows? If her singing voice is as sweet as her speaking voice, 
it must be pretty. I like tliose low voilees voices. ‘ What 
would you like me to call you?’ indeed. Poor little Fanny! 
It went to my heart to adopt the grand air with her, and tell 
her to call me, ^ sir.’ But we’ll have no nonsense of that sort 
— no Faust and Margaret business for me. That old Bows ! 
So he teaches her to sing, does he? He’s a dear old fellow, 
old Bows : a gentleman in those old clothes : a philosopher, 
and with a kind heart, too. How good he was to me in the 
Fotheringay business. He, too, has had his griefs and his 
sorrows. I mast cultivate old Bows. A man ought to see 
people of all sorts. 1 am getting tired of genteel society. 
Besides, there’s nobody in town. Yes, I’ll go and see Bows, 
and Costigan too : what a rich character ! begad. I’ll study him, 
and put him into a book.” In this way our young anthropolo- 
gist talked with himself' ; and as Saturday was the holiday of 
the week, the Pall Mall Gazette” making its appearance upon 
that day, and the contributors to that journal having no further 
calls upon their brains or ink-bottles, Mr. Pendennis determined 
he would take advantage of his leisure, and pay a visit to 
Shepherd’s Inn — of course to sec old Bows. 

The truth is, that if Arthur had been the most determined 
roue and artful Lovelace who ever set about deceiving a j^oung 
girl, he could hardl}" have adopted better means for fascinating 
and overcoming poor rttlc Fanny Bolton than those which he 
had employed on the previous night, llis dandified protecting 
air, his conceit, generosit3% and good-humor, the veiy sense of 
good and honesty which had enabled him to check the tremu- 
lous ad^’^anccs of the young creature, and not to take advantage 
of that little fluttering sensibility, — his faults and his virtues 
at once contributed to make her admire him ; and if we could 
peep into Fann3'’s bed { which she shared in a cupboard, along 
with those two little sist(n\s to whom we have seen Mr. Costigan 
administering gingerbread and apples), we should find the poor 
little maid tossing upon her mattress, to the great disturbance 
of its other two occupants, and thinking over all the delights 
and events of that delightful, eventful night, and all the words, 
looks, and actions of Arthur, its splendid hero. Many novels 
had Fanny read, in secret and at home, in three volumes and 
in numbers. Periodical literature had not reached the height 
which it has attained subsequentl3% and the girls of Fannj'^’s 
generation were not enabled to purchase sixteen pages of ex- 
citement for a penny, rich with histories of crime, murder, 
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oppressed virtue, and the heartless seductions of the aris- 
tocracy ; but she had had the benefit of the circulating library 
which, in conjunction with her school and a small brandy-ball 
and millinery business. Miss Minifcr kept, — and Arthur ap- 
peared to her at once as the type and realization of all the 
heroes of all those darling greasy volumes which the j^oung girl 
had devoured. Mr. Pen, we have seen, was rather a dandj' 
about shirts and haberdashery in general. Fanii}^ had looked 
with delight at the fineness of his linen, at the brilliancy of his 
shirt-studs, at his elegant cambric pocket-handkerchief and 
wliite gloves, and at the jetty brightness of his chaiming boots. 
The Prince had appeared and subjugated the poor little hand- 
maid. His image traversed constantly her restless slumbers ; 
the tone of his voice, the blue liglit of his e\"es, the generous 
look, half love half pity, — the manly protecting smile, the 
frank, winning laughter, — all these were repeated in the girl’s 
fond memor3\ She felt still his arm encircling her, and saw 
him smiling so grand as he filled up that delicious glass of 
champagne. And then she thought of the girls, her ftiends, 
who used to sneer at her — of Emma Baker, who was so proud, 
forsooth, because she was engaged to a cheesemonger, in a 
white apron, near Clare Market ; and of Betsy Rodgers, who 
made such a to-do about her young man — an attorney’s clerk, 
indeed, that went about with a bag ! 

So that, at about two o’clock in the afternoon — the Bolton 
fam% having concluded their dinner (and Mr. B., who besides 
his place of porter of the Inn, was in the employ of Messrs. 
Tresslcr, the eminent undertakers of the Strand, being absent 
in the countiy with the Countess of Kstrich’s hearse) , when a 
gentleman in a white hat and white trousers made his appear- 
ance under the Inn archway, and stopped at the i)ortcr’s wicket, 
Fanny was not in the least surprised, only delighted, onl}" 
happy, and blushing beyond all measure. She knew it could 
be no other than He. She knew He’d come. There he was ; 
there was his Royal Highness beaming upon her from the gate. 
She called to her mother, who was bus3^ in the upper apartment, 
Mamma, mamma,” and ran to the wicket at once, and opened 
it, pushing aside tlie other children. How she blushed as she 
gave her hand to him ! How affabl}^ he took off his white hat 
as he came in ; the children staring up at him ! He asked Mrs. 
Bolton if she had slept well, after the fatigues of the night, and 
hoped she had no headache ; and he said that as he was going 
that way, he could not pass the door without asking news of 
his little partner. 
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Mrs. Bolton was perhaps rather sh)’ and suspicious about 
these advances ; but Mr. Pen’s good-humor was inexhaustible ; 
he could not sec that he was unwelcome. He looked about the 
premises for a seat, and none being disengaged — for a dish- 
cover was on one, a work-box on the other, and so forth — he 
took one of the children’s chairs, and perched himself upon that 
uncomfortable eminence. At this, the children began laugh- 
ing, the child Fanny louder than all — at least, she was more 
amused than any of them, and amazed at his Royal Iligh- 
ness’s condescension. He to sit down in that chair — that 
littUi child’s chair ! — Many and many a time after, she re- 
garded it : haven’t wc almost all such furniture in our rooms, 
that our fancy peoples with dear figures, that our memory 
mis with sweet smiling faces, which may never look on us 
more ? 

So Pen sat down and talked away with great volubility to 
Mrs. Bolton. He asked about the undertaking business, and 
how many mutes went down with Lady Estrich’s remains ; and 
about the Inn, and who lived there. He seemed very much in- 
terested about Mr. Campion’s cab and horse, and had met that 
gentleman in socic'ty. He thought he should like shares in the 
Polwhccdle and Tredyddlum ; did Mrs. Bolton do for those 
chambers? Were tlierc any chambers to let in the Inn? It 
was better than the Temple : he should like to come to live in 
Shepherd’s Inn. As for Captain Strong, and — Colonel Alta- 
mont — was his namcj:? he was deeply interested in them too. 
The Captain was an old friend at home. He had dined with 
him at chambers here, before the Colonel came to live with him. 
What sort of man was the Colonel? Wasn’t he a stout man, 
with a large quantity' of jewellery, and a wig, and large black 
whiskers — very black (here Pen was immensely waggish, and 
caused hysteric giggles of delight from the ladies) — very black 
indeed ; in fact, blue black ; that is to say, a rich greenish pur- 
ple? That was the man ; he had met him, too, at Sir F’r. . . 
in societ}'. 

‘‘Oh, wc know,” said the ladies, “Sir F. is Sir F. 

Clavering : he’s often here : two or tliree times a week with the 
(’aptain. My little boy has been out for bill stamps for him. 
Oh Lor ! 1 beg pardon, 1 shouldn’t have mentioned no secrets,” 
Mrs. Bolton blurted out, being talked perfectly into good-nature 
by this time. “ But wc know you to be a gentleman, Mr. Pen- 
dennis, for I’m sure j^ou have shown that you can beayve as such. 
Hasn’t Mr. Pondennis, Faiin^^?” 

Fanny loved her mother for that speech. She cast up her 
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dark eyes to the low ceiling and said, “ Oh, that he has. Pm 
sure, ma,’* with a voice full of feeling. 

Pen was rather curious about tlie bill stamps, and concern- 
ing the transactions in Strong’s chambers. And he asked, when 
Altamont came and joined the Chevalier, whether he too sent 
out for bill stamps, who he was, whether he saw many p(?ople, 
and so forth. These questions, put with considerable adroitness 
bj’' Pen, who was interested about Sir Francis Clavering’s do- 
ings from private motives of his own, were artlessl}’ answered 
by Mrs. Bolton, and to the utmost of her knowledge and ability, 
which, in truth, were not vciy great. 

These questions answered, and Pen being at a loss for more, 
luckily recollected his privilege as a member of the Press, and 
asked the ladies whether they would like any orders for the 
pla3"? The plaj' was their delight, as it is abiiost alwaj's the 
delight of evciy theatrical person. When Bolton was away 
professionalh" (it ai)[)carcd that of late the porter of Shepherd’s 
Inn had taken a serious turn, drank a good deal, and otherwise 
made himself unpleasant to the ladies of his famil}"), the}" 
would like of all things to slip out and go to the theatre — 
little Barnc}", their son, keeping the lodge ; and Mr. Penden- 
nis’s most generous and most genteel compliment ol* ordei’s 
was received with boundless gratitude by both mother and 
daughter. 

Fann}" clapped her hands with pleasure : her face beamed 
with it. iShe looked and nodded, and laughed at her mamma, 
who nodded and laughed in her turn. Mrs. Bolton was not 
superannuated for pleasure yet, or ]>y any means too old for 
admiration, she thought. And ver}^ likely Mr. Pendennis, in 
his conversation with licr, had insinuated some compliments, or 
shaped his talk so as to jjlease her. At first, against J^en, and 
suspicious of him, she was his partisan now, and almost as en- 
thusiastic about him as her daughter. When two women get 
together to like a man, they help each other on — (‘ach pushes 
the other forward — and tlie second, out of sheer .sympathy, 
becomes as eager as the prinei[)al : at least, so it is said l)y 
philosophers who have examined this .science. 

So the offer of the play-tick(»ts, and otlior pleasantries, put 
all parties into perfect good-humor, except for one brief mo- 
ment, when one of the younger children, hearing the name of 
‘‘Astlej’^s” pronounced, came forward and stated that she 
should like very much to go, too; on which, Fanny said, 
Don’t bother ! ” rather sharpl}^ ; ^nd mamma said, ‘‘ Git-long, 
Bets}"- Jane, do now, and play in the court:” so that the two* 
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little ones, namely, Betsy-Jane and Ameliar-Ann, went away 
in their little innocent pinafores, and disported in the conrfc-yard 
on the smooth gravel, round about the statue of Shepherd the 
Great. 

And here, as they were playing, they very possibly com- 
municated with an old Mend of theirs and dweller in the Inn ; 
for while Pen was making himself agreeable to the ladies at the 
lodge, who were langliing delighted at his sallies, an old gentle- 
man passed under the archway from the Inn square, and came 
and looked in at the door of the lodge. 

He made a very blank and rueful face when he saw Mr. 
Arthur seated upon a teble, like Macheatli in the plaj', in easy 
discourse with Mrs. Bolton and her daughter. 

“What! Mr. Bows? How d’you do, Bows?” cried out 
Pen, in a cheery, loud voice. “ I was coming to see you, and 
was asking your address of these ladies.” 

“You were coming to see me, were 5'ou, sir?” Bows said, 
and came in with a sad face, and shook hands with Arthur. 
“Plague on that old man!” somebody thought in the room: 
and so, perhaps, some one else besides her. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
m shepherd’s inn. 

Odk fri«^d Pen said, “ How d’ye do, Mr. Bows?” in a loud 
cheery voice on perceiving that gentleman, and saluted him in 
a dashing off-hand manner, yet you could have seen a blush 
upon Arthur’s face (answered by Fanny, whose cheek straight- 
way threw out a similar fluttering red signal) ; and after Bows 
and Aithur had shaken hands, and the former had ironically 
acccjjted the other’s assertion that he was about to pay Mr. Cos- 
tigan’s chambers a visit, there was a gloomy and rather guilty 
silence in the company, which Pen presently tried to dispel by 
making a groat rattling and noise. The silence of course de- 
parted at Mr. Arthur’s noise, but the gloom remained and deep- 
ened, as the darkness does in a vault if you light up a single 
taper in it. Pendennis tried to describe, in a jocular manner, 
the transactions of the night previous, and attempted to give an 
imitation of Costigan vainly expostulating with the check-taker 
at Vauxhall. It was not a good imitation. What stranger can 
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imitate that perfection? Nobody laughed. Mrs. Bolton did 
not in the least understand what part Mr. Pendennis was per- 
forming, and whether it was the check-taker or tlie Captain he 
was taking off. Fanny wore an alarmed face, and tried a timid 
giggle ; old Mr. Bows looked as glum as when lie liddled in the 
orchestra, or phu’od a dilficult pince upon the old piano at the 
Back Kitchen. Pen felt that his story w'as a failure ; his voice 
sank and dwindled awaj^ dismally at the end of it — flickered, 
and went out ; and it was all dark again. You could hear the 
ticket-porter, who lolls about Shepherd’s Inn, as he passed on 
the flags under the archway ; the clink of his boot-heels was 
noted by everybody. 

Y^ou were coming to see me, sir,’' Mr. Bows said. AVon’t 
you have the kindness lo walk up to my chambers with me ? 
You do them a great honor, I am sure. They are rather high 
up; but — ” 

“ Oh ! I live in a garret myself, and Shepherd’s Inn is twice 
as cheerful as Lamb Court,” Mr. Pendennis broke in. 

‘‘I knew that you had third-floor apartments,” Mr. Bows 
said; “and was going to say — you will please not take my 
remark as discourteous — that the air up tliree pair of stairs is 
wholesomer for gentlemen than the air of a porter’s lodge.” 

“ Sir ! ” said Pen, whose candle flamed up again in his wrath, 
and who was disposed to be as quarrelsome as men are when 
they arc in the wrong. “AVill you permit me to choose my 
society without — ” 

“ You were so polite as to say that you were about to lionor 
my umblc domicile with a visit,” Mr. Bows said with his sad 
voice. “ Shall I sliow you the way? Mr. Pendennis and I are 
old friends, Mrs. Bolton — very old acquaintances^; and at the 
earliest dawn of his life we crossed each other.” 

The old man pointed towards the door with a trembling 
finger, and a hat in the other hand, and in an attitude slightly 
theatrical ; so were his words when he spoke somewhat artifl- 
cial, and chosen from the vocabulary which he had heard all 
his life from the painted lips of the orators before the stage- 
lamps. But he was not acting or masquerading, as J^en knew 
very well, though he was disposed to pooh-pooh the old fellow’s 
melodramatic airs. “ Come along, sir,” he said, “ as you are 
so very pressing. Mrs. Bolton, 1 wish j^ou a good day. Good- 
by, Miss Fanny ; I shall always think of our night at Vauxhall 
with pleasure ; and be sure I will remember the theatre-tickets.” 
And he took her hand, pressed it, was j^ressed by it, and was 
gone. 
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What a nice young man, to be sure ! cried Mrs. Bolton. 

‘‘D’you think so, ma?” said Fanny. 

‘‘I was a-thinkin’ wiio he was like. When I was at the 
Wells with Mrs. Serle,'* Mrs. Bolton continued, looking through 
the window-curtain after Pen, as he went up the court with 
Bows, there was a young gentleman from the Cit}", that used 
to come in a till)ry, in a white at, the ver}’^ image of him, only 
his whiskers was black, and Mr. P.’s is red.’' 

‘^Law, ina! they are a most beautiful hawburn,’’ Fanny 
said. 

He used to come for Emly Budd, who danced Columbine 
in ‘ Arleykin Ornpipe, or the Battle of Navarino,’ when Miss 
De la Bosky was took ill — a pretty dancer, and a fine stage 
figure of a woman — and he was a great sugar-baker in the 
Cit}^ with a country ouse iit Omerton ; and he used to drive 
her in the tilbry down (^oswell Street Road ; and one da3^ they 
drove and was marri(‘d at St. Bartholomew’s Church, Smith- 
field, where the}^ ad their bands read quite private ; and she 
now keeps her carriage, and 1 sor her name in the paper as 
patroness of the iManshing House Ball for the Washywornen’s 
Asylum. And look at Laily JMirabel — Capting Costigan’s 
daughter — she was prof(;shnl, as all v(‘rv well know.” Thus, 
and more to this purpose, Mrs. Bolton spoke, now peeping 
througli the window-curtain, now cleaning the mugs and plates, 
and consigning them to their place in the corner cupboard ; and 
finishing her spc'cch as 'she and Fanny shook out and folded up 
the dinner-cloth between them, and restored it to its drawer in 
the table. 

Althoiigl|,Costigan had once before been made pretty accu- 
rately to understand what Pen’s pecuniary means and expec- 
tations were, I suppose (^os had forgotten the information 
acquired at Chatteris years ago, or had been induced hy his 
natural enthusiasm to exaggerate his friend’s income. He had 
described Fairoaks Park in the most glowing terms to Mrs. 
Bolton, on the ])recediiig eveming, as he was walking about 
with her during i\m’s little escapade with Fannj^ had dilated 
upon the enoi*mous wealth of Pen’s famous uncle, the Major, 
and shown an intimate ac(iuaintance wdth Arthur’s funded and 
landed property. Very likely Mrs. Bolton, in her wisdom, had 
speculated upon these matters during the night ; and had had 
visions of Fannj^ driving in her carriage, like Mrs. Bolton’s old 
comrade, the dancer of Sadler’s Wells. 

In the last operation of table-cloth folding, these two foolish 
women, of necessity, came close together ; and as Fanny tooK 
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the cloth and gave it the last fold, her mother put her finger 
under the 3 "Oung girfs chin, and kissed her. Again th(3 red 
signal flew out,- and fluttered on Fannj^’s cheek. What did it 
mean? It was not alarm this time. It was pleasure which 
caused the poor little Fanny to blush so. Poor little Fanny ! 
What ! is love sin, that it is so pleasant at the beginning, and 
so bitter at the end ? 

After the embrace, Mrs. Bolton thoiiglit proper to say that 
she was a-going out upon business, and that Fanjiy must keep 
the lodge; which Fanri}', after a very faint objection indeed, 
consented to do. So Mrs. Bolton took her bonnet and market- 
basket, and departed ; and the instant she was gone, Fanny 
went and sat by the window which commanded Bowses door, 
and never once took her eyes awa}’^ from that quarter of Shep- 
hei*d’s Inn. 

Betsy-Jane and Ameliar-Ann were buzzing in one corner of 
the place, and making believe to read out of a picture-book, 
which one of them held topsy-turvj'. It was a grave and 
dreadful tract, of Mr. Bolton’s collection. Fannj" did not hear 
her sisters prattling over it. She noticed nothing but Bows’s 
door. 

At last she gave a little shake, and her eyes lighted up. 
He had come out. lie would pass the door again. But her 
poor little countenance fell in an instant more. Pendennis, 
indeed, came out; but Bows followed after him. The^^ passed 
under the archway togetlicr. He only took off his hat, and 
bowed as he looked in. He did not stop to speak. 

In three or four minutes — Fanny did not know how long, 
but she looked furiously at him when he came into the lodge — 
Bows returned alone, and entered into the porter’s room. 

“ Where’s your ma, dear?” he said to Fanny. 

‘‘ I don’t know,” Fanny said, with an angry toss. “ I don’t 
follow ma’s steps wherever she goes, I suppose, Mr. Bows.” 

‘‘Am I my mother’s keeper?” Bows said, with his usual 
melancholy bitterness. “ Come here, Betsy-Jane and Ameliar- 
Ann ; I’ve brought a cake for the one who can read her letters 
best, and a cake for the other who can read them the next 
best.” 

When the young ladies had undergone the examination 
through which Bows put them, they were rewarded with their 
gingerbread medals, and went off to discuss them in the court. 
Sleanwhile Fanny took out some work, and pretended to busy 
herself with it, her mind being in great excitement and anger 
as she plied her needle. Bows sat so that he could command 
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the entrance from the lodge to the street. But the person 
whom, perhaps, he expected to see, never made his appear- 
ance again. And Mrs. Bolton came in from market, and 
found Mr. Bows in place of the person whom she had expected 
to see The reader perhaps can guess what was his name ? 

The interview between Bows and his guest, when those two 
mounted to the apartment occupied by the fomer in common 
with the descendant of the Milesian kings, was not particularly 
satisfactory to jcither party. Pen was sulky. If Bows had ahy- 
thing on his mind, he did not care to deliver himself of his 
thoughts in the presence of Captain Costigan, who remained in 
the apartment during tiie whole of Pen’s visit ; having quitted 
his bed-chamber, indeed, but a very few minutes before the 
arrival of that gentleman. We have witnessed the deshabille 
of Major Pcndeiinis : will anj' man wish to be valct-de-chambre 
to our other hero, Costigan ? It would seem that the Captain, 
befoi'e issuing from his tjedroom, scented himself with otto of 
whiskey. A rich odor of that delicious perfume breathed from 
out him, as he held out the grasp of cordiality to his visitor. 
The hand which performed that grasp shook wofully : it was a 
wonder how it could hold the razor with which the poor gentle- 
man daily operated on his chin. 

Bows’s room was as neat, on the other hand, as his com- 
rade’s was disorderly. Ills humble wardrobe hung behind a 
curtain. Tlis books and manuscript music were trimly ar- 
ranged upon shelves. A lithographed portrait of Miss Fother- 
ingay, as Mrs. Haller, with the actress’s sprawling signature at 
the corner, hung faithlully over the old gentleman’s bed. Lady 
Mirabel wi’ote much better than Miss Fotheringay had been 
able to do. Her ladyship had labored assiduously to acquire 
the art of penmanship since her marriage ; and, in a common 
note of invitation or acceptance, acquitted herself very gen- 
teelly. Bows loved the old handwriting best, though ; the fair 
artist’s earlier manner. He had but one specimen of the new 
style, a note in reply to a song composed and dedicated to Lady 
Mirabel, b}’ her most humble servant Kobert Bows ; and which 
document was treasured in his desk among his other state 
papers. He was teaching Fanii}' Bolton now to sing and to 
write, as he had taught Emily in former days. It was the na- 
ture of the man to attach himself to something. When Emily 
was torn from him he took a substitute : as a man looks out for 
a crutch when he loses a leg, or lashes himself to a raft when 
he has sufTcred shipwreck. Latude had given his heart to a 
woman, no doubt, before he grew to be so fond of a moiiae in 
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the Bastille. There are people who in their youth have felt 
and inspired an heroic passion, and end by being happy in the 
caresses, or agitated b}'' the illness, of a poodle. But it was 
hard upon Bows, and grating to his feelings as a man and a 
sentimentalist, that he should find Pen again upon his track, 
and in pursuit of this little Fanny. 

Meanwhile, Costigaii had not the least idea but that his 
3ompany was perfectl}^ welcome to Messrs. Pendennis and 
Bows, and that the visit of the former w^as intended for himself. 
He expressed himself greatly’ pleased with that mark of po- 
loightness, and promised, in his own mind, that he would repay 
vhat obligation at least, which was not the only debt which the 
Captain owed in life, by several visits to his young fiiend. He 
antertained him atlalfiy with news of the day, or rather of ten 
iays previous ; for Pen, in his quality of »Journalist, remem- 
bered to have seen some of the Captain’s opinions in the vSport- 
'ng and Theatrical Newspaper, which was Costigaif s oracle. 
He stated that Sir Charles and Lady Mirabel were gone to 
Baden-Baden, and were most pressing in their invitations that 
jc should join them there. Pen replital, with great gravity, 
Lhat he had heard that Baden was veiy pleasant, and the Grand 
Duke exceedingly hospitable to Knglish. Costigan answered, 
lhat the laws of hospitalitee l)(‘keam a Grand duke; that he 
sariously would think about visiting hini ; and made some re- 
marks upon the splendid festivities at Dublin Castle, when his 
Excellency’ the Earl of Porlanshcrry held the Vicc-raygal Coort 
there, and of which he Costigan had been a humble but pleased 
spectator. And Pen — as he luaird these oft-told well-remem- 
bered legends — recollected the time when he had given a sort 
of credence to them, and had a certain respect for the Captain. 
Emily and first love, and the little room at Chatteris, and the 
kind talk with Bows on the bridge, came back to liim. He felt 
quite kindly’’ disposed towards his two old friends ; and cor- 
dially shook the hands of both of them when he rose to go 
away. 

He had quite forgotten about little Fanny^ Bolton whilst the 
Captain was talking, and Pen himself was absorbed in other 
selfish meditations. He only remembered her again as Bows 
came hobbling down the stairs after him, l)eiit evidently upon 
following him out of Sliepherd’s Inn. 

Mr. Bows’s precaution was not a lucky one. The wrath of 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis rose at the poor old fellow’s feeble per. 
secution. Confound him, what docs he mean by dogging me? 
thought Pen. And he burst out laughing when he was in the 
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Strand and by himself, as he thought of the elder’s stratagem. 
It was not an honest laugh, Arthur Pendennis. Perhaps the 
thought struck Arthur himself, and he blushed at, his own sense 
of humor. 

He went off to endeavor to banish the thoughts which occu- 
pied him, whatever those thoughts might be, and tried various 
places of amusement with but indifferent success. He strug- 
gled up the highest stairs of the Panorama ; but when he had 
aiTived, panting, at the height of the eminence, Care had come 
up with him, and was bearing him company. He went to the 
Club, and wrote a long letter home, exceedingly witty and sar- 
castic, and in which, if he did not saj’ a single word about 
Vauxhall and Fannj- Bolton, it was because he thought that 
subject, however interesting to himself, would not be very in- 
teresting to his mother and Laura. Nor could the novels or 
the library table fix his attention, nor the grave and respectable 
Jawkins (the only man in town), who wished to engage him in 
conversation ; nor any of tlie amusements which he tried, after 
flying from Jawkins. He passed a Comic Theatre on his way 
home, and saw “Stunning h'arce,” “Roars of Laughter,” 
“Good Old English Fun and Frolic,” placarded in vermilion 
letters on the gate. He went into the pit, and saw the lovely 
Mrs. Leaiy, as usual, in a man’s attire ; and tliat eminent buffo 
actor, Tom Horseman, dressed as a woman. Horseman’s trav- 
esty seemed to him a horrid and hideous degradation ; Mrs. 
Leary’s glances and ankles had not the least effect. He laughed 
again, and bitterly, to himself, as he thought of the effect 
which she had produced upon him, on the first night of his ar- 
rival in Loudon, a short time — what a long long time ago 1 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

TN OR NEAR THE TEMPLE GARDEN. 

Fashion has long -deserted the green and pretty Temple 
Garden, in which Shakstiearc makes York and Lancaster to 
pluck the innocent white and red roses which became the 
badges of their bloody wars ; and the learned and pleasant 
writer of the “ Handbook of London” tells us that “ the com- 
monest and hardiest kind of rose has long ceased to put fbrth 
a bud” in that smoky air. Notj^any of the present occupiers 
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of the buildings round about the quarter know or care, very 
likely, whether or not roses grow there, or pass the old gate, 
except on their way to chambers. The attorneys* clerks don’t 
carry flowers in their bags, or posies under their arms, as they 
run to the counsel’s chambers — the few lawyers who take con- 
stitutional walks think very little about York and Lancaster, 
especially since the railroad business is over. Only antiqua- 
rians and literary amateurs care to look at the gardens witli 
much interest, and fancy good Sir Roger de Coverley and ]\Ir. 
Spectator with his short face pacing up and down the road ; or 
dear Oliver Goldsmith in the summer-house, perhaps meditating 
about the next “Citizen of the World,” or the new suit that 
Mr. Filby, the tailor, is fashioning for him, or the dunning 
letter that Mr. Newbeiy has sent. Treading heavil}^ on the 
gravel, and rolling majestically along in a sniilf-colorcd suit, 
and a wig that sadly wants the barber’s powder and irons, one 
sees the Great Doctor step up to him (his Scotch lackey follow- 
ing at the lexicographer’s heels, a little the worse for port wine 
that they had been taking at the Mitre), and Mr. Johnson asks 
Mr. Goldsmith to come home and take a dish of tea with Miss 
Williams. Kind faith of Fancy ! Sir Roger and Mr. Specta- 
tor are as real to us uomt as the two doctors and the boozy and 
faithful Scotchman. The poetical figures live in our memory 
just as much as the real personages, — and as Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis was of a romantic and literary turn, by no m^ns 
addicted to the legal pursuits common in the neighborhood of 
the place, we may presume that he was cherishing some such 
poetical reflections as these, when, upon the evening after the 
events recorded in the last chapter, the j^oung gentleman chose 
the Temple Gardens as a place for exercise and meditation. 

On the Sunday evening, the Temple is commonly calm. 
The chambers arc for the most part vacant : the great lawyers 
are giving grand dinner-parties at their houses in the Belgravian 
or Tj^burnian districts ; the agreeable young barristers arc 
absent, attending those parties, and paying their respects to 
Mr. Kews5"’s excellent claret, or Mr. Justice Ermine’s accom- 
plished daughters : the uninvited arc partaking of the economic 
joint, and the modest half-pint of wine at the Club, entertaining 
themselves, and the rest of the company in the Club-room, with 
Circuit jokes and points of wit and law. Nobody is in chambers 
at all, except poor Mr. Cockle, who is ill, and whose laundress 
is making him gruel ; or Mr. Toodlc, who is an amateur of the 
flute, and whom you may hear piping solitary from his chambers 
In the second floor ; or young Tiger, the student, from whose 
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open windows comes a great gush of cigar smoke, and at 
whose door are a quantity of dishes and covers, bearing the 
insignia of Dicks’ or the Cock. But stop ! Whither does 
Fancy lead us? It is vacation time; and with the exception 
of Pendennis, nobody is in chambers at all. 

Perhaps it was solitude, then, which drove Pen into the 
garden ; for although he had never before passed the gate, and 
had looked rather carelessly at the pretty flower-beds, and the 
groups of pleased citizens sauntering over the trim lawn and 
the broad gravel- walks by the river, on this evening it happened, 
as we have said, that the young gentleman, who had dined 
alone at a taverii in the neighborhood of the Temple, took 
a fancy, as he was returning home to his chambers, to take 
a little walk in the gardens, and enjoy the fresh evening air, 
and the sight of the shining Thames. After walking for a 
brief space, and looking at the many peaceful and happy groups 
round about him, he grew tired of the exercise, and betook 
himself to one of the summer-houses which flank either end of 
the main walk, and there modestly seated himself. What were 
his cogitations? The evening was delightfully bright and calm ; 
the sky was cloudless ; the chimne3\s on the opposite bank were 
not smoking ; the wharfs and w^arehouses looked rosy in the 
sunshine, and as clean as if they, too, had washed for the holi- 
day. The steamers rushed rapidly up and down the stream, 
ladin with holiday passengers. The bells of the multitudinous 
City churches were ringing to evening prayers, — such peaceful 
Sabbath evenings as this Pen may have remembered in his 
early days, as he paced, with his arm round his mother’s waist, 
on the terrace before the lawn at home. The sun was lighting 
up the little Brawl, too, as well as the broad Thames, and 
sinking downwards majestically behind the Clavering elms, and 
the tower of the familiar village church. Was it thoughts of 
these, or the sunset merely, that caused the blush on the young 
man’s face ? He beat time on the bench to the chorus of the 
bells without ; flicked the dust off his shining boots with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and starting up, stamped with his foot 
and said, ‘‘ No, by Jove, I’ll go home.” And with this resolu- 
tion, which indicated that some struggle as to the propriety of 
remaining where he was, or of quitting the garden, had been 
going on in his mind, he stepped out of the summer-house. 

He nearly knocked down two little children, who did not 
indeed reach much higher than his knee, and were trotting 
along the gravel-walk, with their long blue shadows slanting 
towards the east. 
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One cried out ‘‘ Oh !” the other began to laugh ; and with 
a knowing little infantine chuckle, said, “ Missa Pen-dennis ! ” 
And Arthur, looking down, saw his two little friends of the 
day before, Mesdemoiselles Ameliar-Ann and Bets5’'-Jane. He 
blushed more than ever at seeing them, and seizing the one 
whom he had nearly upset, jumped her up into the air, and 
kissed her : at which sudden assault Ameliar-Ann began to cry 
in great alarm. 

This cry brought up instantly two ladies in clean collars and 
aew ribbons, and grand shawls, namely: Mrs. Bolton in a rich 
scarlet Caledonian cashmere, and a black silk dress, and Miss 
F. Bolton with a 5XII0W scarf and a sweet sprigged muslin, and 
a parasol — quite the lady. Fann}' did not say one single 
word : though her eyes Hashed a welcome, and shone as bright 
— as bright as the most blazing windows in Paper Buildings. 
But Mrs. Bolton, after admonishing Betsy-Jane, said, “Lor,* 
sir — how very odd that we should meet you 3 ear? I ope you 
ave your ealth well, sir. — Ain’t it odd, Wnny, that we should 
meet Mr. Pendennis?” What do 3'ou mean by sniggering, 
Mesdames ? When young Croesus has been staying at a countiy- 
house, have you never, b}^ any singular coincidence, been 
walking with your Fann}" in the shrubberies ? Have you and 
your Fanny never happened to be listeinng to the band of the 
Heavies at Brighton, when young De Boots and Captain Pad- 
more came clinking down the Pier? Have you and 3^our darling 
Frances never chanced to be visiting old widow Wlieoz}'^ at the 
cottage on the common, when the young curate has stepped in 
with a tract adapted to the rheumatism? Do you suppose that, 
if singular coincidences occur at the Hall, they don’t also 
happen at the Lodge ? 

It was a coincidence, no doubt : that was all. In the course 
of the conversation on the day previous, Mr. Pendennis had 
merely said, in the simplest way imaginable, and in reply to 
a question of Miss Bolton, that although some of the courts 
were gloom}^ parts of the Temple were very cheerful and 
agreeable, especiall}" the chambers looking on the river and 
around the gardens, and that the gardens, were a very pleasant 
walk on Sunday evenings and frequented b}^ a great number of 
people — and here, by the merest chance, all our acquaintances 
met together, just like so many people in genteel life. What 
could be more artless, good-natured, or natural? 

Pen looked very grave, pompous, and dandified. He was 
unusually smart and brilliant in bis costume. His white duck 
ti'ousers and white bat, his neck*clotb of many colors, his light 
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Wstcoat, gold chains, and shirt-studs, gave him the air of 
a prince of the blood at least. How his splendor became his 
figure ! Was anybody ever like him? some one thought. He 
blushed — how his blushes became him ! the same individual 
said to herself. The children, on seeing him the day before, 
had been so struck with him, that after he had gone away the}' 
had been playing at him. And Aineliar-Ann, sticking her 
little chubby fingers into the arm-holes of licr pinafore, as Pen 
was wont to do with his waistcoat, had said, “Now, Bessy- 
Jane, I’ll be Missa Pendennis.” Fanny had laughed till she 
cried, and sinotliered her sister with kisses for that feat. How 
happy, too, she was to see Arthur embracing the child ! 

If Arthur was red, Fanny, on the contrary, was very worn 
and pale. Arthur remarked it, and asked kindly why she 
looked so fatigued. 

“ I was awake all night,” said Fanny, and began to blush a 
little. 

“ I put out her candle, and hordered her to go to sleep and 
leave off readin,” interposed the fond mother. 

“You were ix'ading ! And what was it that interested you 
so?” asked Pen, amused. 

“ Oh, it’s so beautiful ! ” said Fanny. 

“ What?” 

“ ‘ Walter Lorraine,’ ” Fanny sighed out. “ How I do hate 
that Neara — Niera — I don’t know the pronunciation. And 
how I love Leonora, and Walter ; oli, how dear he is ! ” 

How had Fanny discovered the novel of ‘ Walter Lorraine,’ 
and that Pen was tlie author? Tliis little person remembered 
every single word which Mr. Pendennis had spoken on the 
night previous, and how he wrote in books and newspapers. 
What books? She was so eager to know, that she had almost 
a mind to be civil to old Bows, who was suffering under her 
displeasure since jesterdfiy, but she determined first to make 
application to Costigan. She began by coaxing the Captain 
and smiling upon him in her most winning way, as she hclimd 
to ari'ange his dinner and set his humble apartment in order. 
She was sure his linen wanted mending (and indeed the Cap- 
tain’s linen-closet contained some curious specimens of manu- 
factured fiax and cotton). She' would mend his shirts — all his 
shirts. What horrid holes — what funny holes ! She put her 
little face through one of them, and laughed at tlie old w'arrior 
in the most winning manner. She would have made a fhnny 
little picture looking through the holes. Then she daintily 
removed Costigan’s dinner things, tripping about the room as 
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she had seen the dancers do at the play ; and she danced to 
the Captain's cupboard, and produced his whiskey-bottle, and 
mixed him a tumbler, and must taste a drop of it — a little 
drop ; and the Captain must sing her one of his songs, his 
dear songs, and teach it to her. And when he had sung an 
Irish melody in his rich quavering voice, fancying it was he 
who was fascinating the little siren, she put her little question 
about Arthur IVndonnis and his novel, and having got an an- 
swer, cared for nothing more, but left the Captain at the piano 
about to sing her anollier song, and the dinner tray on tlie pas- 
sage, and the shirts on the chair, and ran down stairs, quicken- 
ing her pace as she sped. 

Captain Costigan, as he said, was not a litherary cyarkter, 
nor had he as yet found time to peruse his j^oung friend’s elh'- 
gant perfaururnance, though he intended to teak an early 
opporchunitee of purchasing a cawpee of his work. But he 
knew the name of Pen’s novel from the fact that Messrs. 
Finucane, Bludyer, and other frequenters of the Back Kitchen, 
spoke of Mr. Pendennis (not all of them with great friendship ; 
for Bludyer called him a confounded coxcomb, and Hoolan 
wondered that Doolan did not kick him, i&c.) by the sobriquet 
of Walter Lorraine, — and was hence enabled to give Fanny 
the information which she required. 

‘‘And she went and ast for it at the libcry,” Mrs. Bolton 
said, — “several liberies — and some ad it and it was hout, 
and some adn’t it. And one of the liberies as ad it wouldn’t 
let er ave it without a sovering : and she adn’t one, and she 
came back a-cryin to me — didn’t j ou, P^anny? — and I gave 
her a sovering.” 

“ And, oh, I was in such a fright lest an}" one should have 
come to the libery and took it while I was away,” f’anny said, 
her cheeks and eyes glowing. “ And, oh, I do like it so ! ” 

Arthur was touched by this artless sympathy, immensely 
flattered and moved by it. “ Do you like it?” he said. “ If 
you will come up to my chambers 1 will — No, I will bring you 
one — no, 1 will send you one. Good night. Thank you, 
P'anny. God bless you. I mustn’t stay ..with you. Good-by, 
good-by.” And, pressing her hand once, and nodding to her 
mother and the other children, he strode out of the gardens. 

He quickened his pace as he went from them, and ran out 
of the gate talking to himself. “ Dear, dear little thing,” 
he said, — “darling little P'anny ! You are worth them all. 
I wish to heaven Shandon was back. I’d go home to my 
mother. I mustn’t see her. I won't. I won’t, so help me — ” 
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As he was talking thus, and running, the passers-bj’ turning 
to look at him, he ran against a little old man, and perceived 
it was Mr. Bows. 

“ Your very urable servant, sir,” said Mr. Bows, making a 
sarcastic bow, and lifting his old hat from his forehead. 

‘ ‘ I wish you a good day,” Arthur answered sul kily . ‘ ‘ Don’t 

let me detain 3 011, or give 3’ou the trouble to follow me again. 
I am in a hurr3’, sir ; good evening.” 

Bows thought Pen had some reason for hurr3’ing to his 
rooms. ‘-Where arc they?” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
“ You know whom I mean. They’re not in 3’our rooms, sir, 
are they ? They- told Bolton they' were going to church at the 
Temple ; they wci-en’t there. They- are in y our chambers : 
they mustn’t stay in your chambers, Mr. I’cudennis.” 

“Damn it, sir!” cried out Pendennis, fiercely. “Come 
and see if they arc in my chambers : here’s the court and the 
door — come in and sec.” And Bows, taking ofl‘ his hat and 
bowing first, followed the young man. 

They- were not in Pen’s chambers, as we know. But when 
the gardens were closed, the two women, who had had but a 
melancholy evening’s amusement, walked away sadly with the 
children, and they entered into Lamb Court, and stood under 
the lamp-post, w'hich cheerfully ornaments the centre of that 
quadrangle, and looked up to the third floor of the house where 
Pendennis’s chambers were, and where they- saw a light pres- 
ently kimlled. Then tl is couple of fools went away, the chil- 
dren dragging wearily- after them, and returned to Mr. Bolton, 
who was immersed in rum-and-water at his lodgings in Shep- 
herd’s Inn. 

Mr. Bows looked round the blank room which the young 
man occupied, and which had received but very few ornaments 
or additions since the last time we saw them. Warrington’s 
old bookcase and battered library-, Pen’s writing-table with its 
litter of papers, presented an aspect cheerless enough. “ Will 
you like to look in the bedrooms, Mr. Bows, and see if my vic- 
tims are there?” he said bitterly; “orw-hether I have made 
away with the little girls and hid them in the coal-hole?” 

“ Your word is sufficient, Mr. Pendennis,” the other said in 
his sad tone. “ You say- they- are not here, and I know they 
are not. And I hope they- never have been here, and never 
will come.” 

“Upon my word, sir, y-ou arc very good, to choose my 
acquaintances for me,” Arthur said, in a haughty tone; “and 
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to suppose that anybody would be the worse for my society. I 
remember you, and owe you kindness from old times, Mr. 
Bows ; or I should speak more angrily than I do, about a very 
intolerable sort of persecution to which, you seem inclined to 
subject me. You followed me out of your Inn yesterday, as if 
you wanted to watch that I shouldiVt steal something.” Here 
Pen stammered and turned red, directh' he had said the words ; 
he felt he had given the other an opening, which Bows instantly 
took. 

‘‘I do think you came to steal something, as 5^011 say the 
words, sir,’* Bows said. Do you mean to say that you came 
to pay a visit to poor old Bows, the fiddler? or to, Mrs. Bolton, 
at the porter’s lodge? Oh lie! Such a fine gentleman as 
Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, doesn’t condescend to walk up to 
ihy garret, or to sit in a laundress’s kitchen, but for reasons of 
his own. And my belief is that you came to steal a pretty 
girl’s heart away, and to ruin it, and to spurn it afterwards, 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis. That’s what the world makes of you 
young dandies, you gentlemen of fushion, you high and mighty 
aristocrats that trample upon the people. It’s sport to j^ou, 
but what is it to the poor, think you ; the toys of your pleasures, 
whom you play with and whom you fling into the streets whpu 
you are tired? I know your order, sir. I know your selfish- 
ness and j^our arrogance, and your pride. What does it mat- 
ter to my lord, that the poor man’s daughter is made miscrablJ, 
and her family brought to shame? You must have your pleas- 
ures, and the people of course must pay for them. What are 
we made for, but for that? It’s the way witli you all — the 
way with you all, sir.” 

Bows was speaking beside the question, and Pen had his 
advantage here, which he was not sorry to take — not sorry to 
put off the debate from the point upon which his adversary had 
first engaged it. Arthur broke out with a sort of laugh, for 
which he asked Bows’s pardon. “Yes, I am an aristocrat,” 
he said; “in a palace up three pair of stairs, with a carpet 
nearly as handsome as yours, Mr. Bows. My life is passed in 
grinding the people, is it? — in ruining virgins and robbing the 
poor? My good sir, this is very well in -a comedy, where Job 
Thornberry slaps his breast, and asks my Lord how dare he 
trample, on an honest man and poke out an Englishman’s fire- 
side ; but in real life, Mr. Bows, to a man who has to work for 
his bread as much as you do — how can you talk about aristo- 
crats tyrannizing over the people? Have I ever done you a 
wrong? or assumed airs of superiority over you? Did you not 
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have an early regard for me — in days when we were both 
of US romantic young fellows, Mr. Bows? Come, don’t be 
angry with me now, and let us be as good friends as we were 
before.” 

“Those da 3 'S were very different,” Mr. Bows answered;, 
“and Mr. Arthur Pendennis was an honest, impetuous young 
fellow then ; rather selfish and conceited, perhaps, but honest. 
And I liked you then, because you were ready to ruin yourself 
for a woman.” 

“ And now, sir? ” Arthur asked. 

“And now times are changed, and j'ou want a woman to 
ruin herself for you,” Bows answered. “I know this child, 
sir. I’ve alwaj's said this lot was hanging over her. She has 
heated her little brain with novels, until her whole thoughts are 
about love and lovers, and she scarcely sees that she treads on 
a kitchen floor. I have taught the little thing. She is full of 
many talents and winning ways, I grant you. I am fond of the 
girl, sir. 1 am a loiielj' old man ; 1 lead a life that I don’t like, 
among boon companions, who make me melancholy. I have 
but this child that 1 care for. Have pity upon me, and 
don’t take her away from me, Mr. Pendennis — don’t take her 
away.” 

The old man’s voice broke as ho spoke. Its accents touched 
Pen, much more than the menacing or sarcastic tone which 
Bows had commenecid by adopting. 

“ Indeed,” said he, kindly, “ jou do me a wrong if you fanc,y 
I intend one to poor little Fanny. I never saw her till Frida}' 
night. It was the merest chance that our friend Costigan 
threw her into mj' way. I have no intentions regarding her — 
<hat is — ” 

“ That is, j'ou know very well that she is a foolish girl, and 
her mother a foolish woman, — that is, jou meet her in the 
Temple Gardens, and of course without previous concert, — 
that is, that when I found her yesterda}’, reading the book 
you’ve wrote, she scorned me,” Bows said. “What am I good 
for but to be laughed at ? a deformed old fellow like me ; an 
old fiddler that wears a threadbare coat, and gets his bread by 
pl.aying tunes at an alehouse? You arc a fine gentleman, you 
arc. You wear scent in your handkerchief, and a ring on your 
finger. You go to dine with great people. Who ever gives a 
crust to old Bows ! And yet I might have been as good a man 
as the best of you. I might have been a man of genius, if I 
bad had the chance ; a}', and have lived with the master-spirits 

the land. But everything has failed with me. T’d ambition 
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onccj and wrote plaj^s, poems, music — nobody would give me 
a hearing. I never loved a woman, but she laughed at me ; 
and here I am in m3’ old age alone — alone ! Don’t take this 
girl from me, Mr. Pendennis, I say again. Leave her with me 
a little longer. She was like a child to me till 3"esterda3^ Why 
did you step in, and make her mock my deformity and old 
age?” 

‘"I am guiltless of that, at least,” Arthur said, with some* 
thing of a sigh. “ Upon my word of honor, I wish I had nevel 
seen the girl. M3’ calling is not seduction, Mr. Bows. I did 
not imagine that I had made an impression on poor Fann3’, 
until — until to-night. And then, sir, I was s6rr3", and wasi 
fl3'ing from m3’ temptation, as 3’ou came upon me. And,” he 
added, with a glow upon his cheek, which, in the gathering 
darkness, his companion could not see, and with an audibly 
tremor in his voice, “ I do not mind telling you, sir, that on 
this sabbath evening, as the church bells wore ringing, I thought 
of my own home, and of women angelically pure and good, who 
dwell there ; and I was running hither, as I met 3’ou, that I 
might avoid the danger which besets me, and ask strength of 
God Almight3’ to do my dut3’.” 

After these words from Arthur a silence ensued, and when 
the conversation w'as resumed b3’ his guest, the latter spoke in 
a tone which was much more gentle and friendly. And on 
taking farewell of Pen, Bows asked leave to shake hands with 
him, and with a vcr3’ w’arm and affectionate greeting on both 
sides, apologized to Arthur for having mistaken him, and paid 
him some compliments which caused the 3’oung man to squeeze 
his old friend’s hand hcartil3’ again. And as they parted at 
Pen’s door, Arthur said he had given a promise, and he hoped 
and trusted that Mr. Bows might rely on it? 

“Amen to that prayer,” said Mr. Bows, and went slowly 
down the stair. 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE HAPPY VILLAGE AGAIN. 

‘ Early in this history, we have had occasion to speak of the 
little town of Clavering, near which Pen’s paternal home of 
Fairoaks stood, and of some of the people who inhabited the 
place ; and a^ the societj' there was b}' no means amusing or 
pleasant, our reports concerning it were not carried to any very 
great length. Mr. Samuel Huxter, the gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance we lately made at Vauxhall, was one of the choice 
spirits of the little town, when he visited it during his vaca- 
tions, and enlivened the tables of his friends there by the wit 
of Bartholomew’s and the gossip of the fashionable London 
circles which he frequented. 

Mr. Hobnell, the young gentleman whom Pen had thrashed, 
in consequence of the quarrel in the Fotheringay affair, was, 
whilst a pupil at the Grammar School at Clavering, made very 
welcome at the tea-table of Mrs. Huxter, Samuel’s mother, 
and was free of the Surgery, where he knew the way to the 
tamarind-pots, and could scent his pocket-handkerchief with 
rose-water. And it wa^ at this period of his life that he formed 
an attachment for Miss Sophy Huxter, whom, on his father’s 
demise, he married, and took home to his house of the Warren, 
a few miles from Clavering, 

The family had possessed and cultivated an estate there for 
many years, as yeomen and fanners. Mr. Hobnell’s father 
pulled down the old farm-house ; built a flaring new whitewashed 
mansion, with capacious stables ; and a piano in the drawing- 
room ; kept a pack of harriers : and assumed the title of Squire 
Hobnell. When he died, and his son reigned in his stead, the 
family might be fairly considered to be established as county 
gentry. And Sam Huxter, at London, did no great wrong in 
boasting about his brother-in-law’s place, his hounds, horses, 
and hospitality, to his admiring comrades at Bartholomew’s. 
Every year, at a time commonly when Mrs. Hobnell could not 
leave the increasing duties of her nurser}-', Hobnell came up to 
London for a lark, had rooms at the Tavistock, and he and Sam 
indulged in the pleasures of the town together* Ascot, the 
theatres, Vauxhall, and the convivial taverns in the joyous 
neighborhood of Covent Garden, were visited by the vivacious 
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squire, in company with his learned brother. When he was In 
London, as he said, he liked to do as London does, and to ‘‘go 
it a bit,’* and when he returned to the west, he took a new bon- 
net and shawl to Mrs. Hobnell, and relinquished, for country 
sports and occu})ations during the next eleven months, the 
elegant amusoments of London life. 

Sam HiWwter kept up a correspondence with his relative, 
and supplied him with choice news of the metropolis, in return 
for the baskets of hares, partridges, and clouted cream which 
the squire and his good-natured wifi* forwarded to Sam. A 
youth more brilliant and distinguished they did not know. lie 
was the life and soul of th(*ir house, when he made his appear- 
ance in his native place, llis songs, jokes, and fun kept the 
Warren in a roar. He had saved their eldest darling’s life, by 
taking a fish-bone out of her throat : in fine, he was the delight 
of their circle. 

As ill-luck would have it, Pen again fell in with Mr. Iluxter, 
only three days after the rencontre at \’'auxhall. Faithful to 
his vow, he had not been to sec little Fanny. He was trying 
to drive her from his mind by occupation, or other mental excite- 
ment. He labored, though not to much pi'ofit, incessantly in 
his rooms; and, in his capacity of critic for the “Pall Mall 
Gazette,” made woeful and savage onslaught on a poem and a 
romance which came before him for Judgment. These authors 
slain, he went to dine alone at the lonidy chi) ) of the Polyanthus, 
where the vast solitudes frightened him, and made him only 
tlie more moody. He had been to more theatres for relaxation. 
The whole house was roaring with laughter and applause, and 
he saw only an igno})lc farce that made him sad. It w'ould 
have damped the spirits of the bufibon on the stage to have 
seen Pen’s dismal face. He hardly knew what was happening ; 
tlie scene and the drama passe<l before him like a dream or a 
fever. Then he thought he Avould go to the Back Kitchen, his 
old haunt with Warrington — he was not a bit sleepy yet. The 
day before he had walked twenty miles in search after rest, 
over Hampstead Common and Hendon lanes, and had got no 
sleep at night. He would go to the Back Kitchen. It was a 
sort of comfort to him to think he should see Bows. Bows was 
there, very calm, presiding at the old piano. Some tremendous 
comic songs were sung, which made the room crack with laugh- 
ter. How strange they seemed to Pen ! He could only see 
Bows. In an extinct volcano, such as he boasted that his 
breast was, it was wonderful how he should feel such a flame ! 
Two days’ indulgence had kindled it ; two days’ abstinence had 
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set it burning in fury. So, musing upon this, and drinking 
down one glass after another, as ill-luck would have it, Arthur’s 
eyes lighted upon Mr. Huxter. who had been to the theatre, 
like himself, and, with two or three comrades, now entered the 
room. Huxter whispered to his companions, greatly to Pen’s 
annoyance. Artliur felt that the other was talking about him. 
Huxter then worked through the room, followed by his friends,, 
and came and took a place opposite to Pen, nodding familiarly 
to him, and holding him out a dirty hand to shake. 

Pen shook hands with his fellow townsman. He thought 
he had been needlessly savage to him on the last night when 
they had met. As for Huxter, poidectly at good humor with 
himself and the world, it never entered iiis mind that he could 
be disagreeable to anybody ; and the little dispute, or chaff,” 
as he styled it, of Vauxhall, was a trifle which he did not in 
the least regard. 

The disciple of <lalen having called for ‘‘ four stouts,” with 
which he and his party refreshed themselves, began to think 
what would be the most amusing topic of conversation with 
Pen, and hit upon that precise one which was most painful to 
our young gentleman. 

‘‘ Jolly night at Vauxhall — wasn’t it? ” he said, and winked 
in a very knowing way. 

Pm glad you liked it,” poor Pen said, groaning in spirit. 

‘‘ I was dev’lish out — uncommon — been dining with some 
chaps at Greenwich. That was a pretty bit of muslin hanging 
on your arm — who was she?” asked the fascinating student. 

The question was too much for Arthur. ^^Have I asked 
you any questions about yourself, Mr. Huxter?” he said. 

didn’t mean any offence — beg i>ardon — hang it! you 
cut up quite savage,” said Pen’s astonished interlocutor. 

Do }^ou reTnem])er what took place between us the other 
night? ” Pen asked, with gathering wrath. You fojget? Ver}' 
probably. You were tipsy, as you observed just now, and very 
rude.” 

“ Hang it, sir, I asked j’our pardon,” Huxter said, looking 
red. 

“ You did certainly, and it was granted with all my heart, I 
am sure. But if you recollect I begged that 5’ou would have the 
goodness to omit me from the list of your acquaintance for tiie 
future ; and when we met in public, that you would not take 
the trouble to recognize me. Will you please to remember 
this hereafter? and as the song is beginning, permit me to leave 
you to tlie unrestrained enjoyment of the music.” 
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He took his hat, and making a bow to the amazed Mr. 
Huxter, left the table, as Huxter’s comrades, after a pause of 
wonder, set up such a roar of laughter at Huxter, as called for 
the intervention of the president of the room ; who bawled out, 
“ Silence, gentlemen ; do have silence for the Body Snatcher ! ” 
which populai’ song began as Pen left the Back Kitchen. He 
flattered himself that lie had commanded his temper perfectly. 
He rather wished that Huxter had been pugnacious. He would, 
have liked to fight him or somebody. He went home. The 
day’s work, the dinner, the play, the whiskej'-and- water, the 
quarrel — nothing soothed him. He slept no better than on 
the previous night. 

, A few days afterwards, Mr. Sam Huxter wrote home a letter 
to Mr. Hobnell in the country, of which Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
formed the principal subject. Sam described Arthur’s pursuits 
in London, and his confounded insolence of behavior to his old 
friends from home. He said he was an abandoned criminal, a 
regular Don Juan, a fellow who, when he did come into the 
country', ought to be kept out of honest people's houses, lie had 
seen him at Vauxhall, dancing with an innocent girl in the lower 
ranks of life, of whom he was making a victim. He had found 
out from an Irish gentleman (formerlj' in the army), who fre- 
quented a club of which he, Huxter, was member, who the girl 
was, on whom this conceited humbug was practising his infernal 
arts; and he thought he should warn her father, &c., &c. — 
The letter then touched on general news, conveyed the writer’s 
thanks for the last parcel and the rabbits, and hinted his extreme 
readiness for further favors. 

About once a 3'ear, as we have stated, there was occasion 
for a christening at the Warren, and it happened that this eere- 
monj’ took place a day after Hobnell had received the letter of 
his brother-in-law in town. The infant (a darling little girl) 
was christened Mira-Lucretia, after its two godmothers Miss 
Portman and Mrs. Pybus of Clavering, and as of course Hobnell 
had communicated Sam’s letter to his wife, Mrs. Hobnell im- 
parted its horrid contents to her two gossips. A pretty storj' 
it was, and prettiiy it was told throughput Clavering in the 
course of that day. 

Mira did not — she was too much shocked to do so — speak 
on the matter to her mamma, but Mrs. Pybus had no such 
feelings of reserve. She talked over the matter not only with 
Mrs. Portman, but with Mr. and the Honorable Mrs. Simcoe, 
with Mrs. Glanders, her daughters being to that end ordci-ed 
out of the room, with Madame Fribsby, and, in a word, with 
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the whole of the Clavering society. Madame Fribsby, looking 
fuitively up at her picture of the Dragoon, and *n wards into her 
own wounded memor3", said that men would be men, and as 
long as they were men would be deceivers ; and she pensively 
quoted some lines from Marmion, requesting to know where 
deceiving lovers should rest? Mrs. l^ybus had no words of 
hatred, horror, contempt, strong enough for a villain who could 
be capable of conduct so base. This was what came of early 
indulgence, and insolence, and extravagance, and aristocratic 
airs (it is certain that Pen had refused to drink tea with Mrs. 
Pybus), and attending the corrupt and horrid parties in the 
dreadful modern Bal)3don ! Mrs. Portman was afraid that she 
must acknowledge that the mother’s fatal partiality had spoiled 
this bo}^ that his literaiy successes had turned his head, and 
his horrid passions liad made him forget the principles which 
Doctor l^ortman had instilhid into him in early life. Glanders, 
the atrocious Captain of Dragoons, when informed of the oc- 
currence b}" Mrs. Glanders, whistled and made jocular allu- 
sions to it at dinner-time ; on which Mrs. Glanders called him 
a brute, and ordered the girls again out of the room, as the 
horrid Captain burst out laughing. Mr. Simcoe was calm 
under the intelligence ; but rather pleased than otherwise ; it 
only served to confirm the opinion which he had always had of 
that wretched j’oung man : not that he knew anj^thing about 
him — not that he had read one line of his dangerous and poi- 
sonous works ; Heaven’ forbid that he should! but what could 
be expected from sucli a youth, and such frightful, such lament- 
able, such deplorable want of seriousness? Pen formed the 
subject for a second sermon at the Clavering chapel of ease : 
where the dangers of London, and the crime of reading or 
writing novels, were pointed out on a Sunday" evening, to a 
large and warm congregation. Thej' did not wait to hear 
whether he was guilty or not. The^^ took his wickedness for 
granted : and with these admirable moralists, it was w'ho should 
fling the stone at poor Pen. 

The next day Mrs. Pendennis, alone and almost fainting 
with emotion and fatigue, walked or rather ran to Doctor Port- 
man’s house, to consult the good Doctor. She had had an 
anonymous letter ; — some Christian had thought it his or her 
duty to stab the good soul who had never done mortal a wrong 
— an anonymous letter with references to Scripture, pointing 
out the doom of such sinners, and a detailed account of Pen’s 
crime. She was in a state of terror and excitement pitiable to 
witness. Two or three hours of this pain had aged her already* 
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In her first moment of agitation she had dropped the letter, and 
Laura had read it. Laura blushed when she read it ; her whole 
frame trembled, but it was with anger. “The cowards,” she 
said. — “ It isn’t true. — No, mother, it isn’t true.” 

“It is true, and you’ve done it, Laura,” cried out Helen 
fiercely. “ Why did you refuse him when he asked you ? Why 
did you break my heart and refuse him? It is j-ou who led 
him into crime. It is 3'ou who flung him into the arms of this 
— this woman. — Don’t speak to me. — Don’t answer me. I 
will never forgive you, never ! Martha, bring me my bonnet 
and shawl. I’ll go out. I won’t have 3'ou come with me. Go 
away. Leave me. cruel girl ; why have you brought this 
shame on me ? ” And bidding her daughter and her servants 
keep away from her, she ran down the road to Clavering. 

Doctor Portman, glancing over the letter, thought he knew 
the handwriting, and, of course, was already acquainted with 
the charge made against poor Pen. Against his own con- 
science, perhaps (for the worth3' Doctor, like most of us, had 
a considerable natural aptitude for receiving an3’ report unfa- 
vorable to his neighbors) he strove to console Helen ; he pointed 
out that the slander came from an anonymous quarter, and 
thcrefoi'e must be the work of a rascal ; that the charge might 
not be true — was not true, most likely — at least, that Pen 
must be heard before he was condemned ; that the son of sucli 
a mother was not likol3' to commit such a crime, &c. &c. 

Helen at once saw through his feint of objection and denial. 
“You think he has done it,” she said, — “3'ou know 3’ou 
tliink he has done it. Oh, whv* did I ever leave him. Doctor 
Portman, or suffer him away from me? But he can’t be dis- 
honest — pray God, not dishonest — 3'ou don’t think that, 
do you ? Remember his conduct about that other — person — 
how madly he was attached to her. He was an honest boy 
then — he is now. And I thank God — 3'cs, I fall down on 
my knees and thank God he paid Laura. You said he was 
good — you did 3'ourself. And now — if this woman loves 
him — and 3'ou know they must — if ho has taken her from her 
home, or she tempted him, which is most likely — wh3’ still, she 
must be his wife and m3' daughter. And he must leave the 
dreadful world and come back to me — to his mother. Doctor 
Portman. Let us go away and bring him back — yes — bring 
him back — and there shall be jo3' for the — the sinner that 
repenteth. Let us go now, directl3', dear friend — this very — ” 

Helen could say no more. She fell back and fainted. She 
was carried to a bed in the house of the pitying EDctor, and 
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t|ie surgeon was called to attend her. She lay all night In an 
darning state. Laura came to her, or to the rectory rather; 
fbr she would not see Laura. And Doctor Fortman, still be- 
seeching her to be tranquil, and growing bolder and more confi- 
dent of Arthur’s innocence as he witnessed the terrible grief 
of the poor mother, wrote a letter to Pen warning him of the 
rumors +hat were against him, and earnestly praying that he 
would break off' and repent of a connection so fatal to his best 
interests and his soul’s welfare. 

And Laura? — was her heart not wrung by the thought of 
Arthur’s crime and Helen’s estrangement? Was it not a bitter 
blow for the innocent girl to think that at one stroke she should 
lose all the love which she cared for in the world ! 


CHAPTEE LI. 

WHICH HAD VERY NEARLY BEEN THE LAST OP THE STOBY. 

Doctor Poriman’s letter was sent off" to its destination in 
London, and the worthy clergyman endeavored to soothe down 
Mrs. Pendennis into some state of composure until an answer 
should arrive which the Doctor tried to think, or at any rate, 
persisted in saving, would be satisfactory as regarded the 
morality of Mr. Pen. At least Helen’s wish of moving upon 
London and appearing in person to warn her son of his wick- 
edness, was impracticable for a day or two. The apothecary 
forbade Iier moving even so far as Fairoaks for the first day, 
and it was not until the subsequent morning that she found 
herself again back on her sofa at home, with the faithful, though 
silent Laura, musing at her side. 

Unluckily for himself and all parties. Pen never read that 
homily which Doctor Portman addiessed to him, until many 
weeks after the epistle had been composed ; and day after day 
the widow waited for h»>r son’s reply to the charges against him ; 
her own Ulnoss increasing with every day’s delay. It was a 
hard task foi' Laura to bear the anxiety ; to witness her dearest 
ft'iend’s suffering ; worst of all, to support Helen’s estrange* 
ment, and the pain caused to her by that averted affection. 
Bat it wa^the custom of this young lady, to the utmost of hmr 
power, and by means of that gracious assistance which HsavOa 
awarded to her pure and constant prayers, to do her' iio^. 
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And as that dut}^ was performed quite noisclessl3% ~ while the 
supplications, which endowed her with the requisite strength 
for fulfilling it, also took place in her own chamber, away from 
all mortal sight, — we, too, must be perforce silent about these 
virtues of hers, which no more bear public talking about, than 
a flower will bear to bloom in a ball-room. This onlj' w’c will 
sa}" — that a good woman is the loveliest flower that blooms 
under heaven ; and that we look with love and wonder upon its 
silent grace, its pure fragrance, its delicate bloom of beauty'. 
Sweet and beautiful ! — the fairest and the most spotless ! — is 
it not a pity to see them bowed down or devoured by Grief or 
Death inexorable — wasting in disease — pining with long pain 
— or cut olf by sudden fate in their prime? Ifc may deserve 
grief — but why should these be unhappy? — except that we 
know that Heaven chastens those whom it loves best ; being 
pleased, bj" repeated trials, to make these pure spirits more 
pure. 

So Pen never got the letter, although it was duly posted and 
faithfull}" discharged by the postman into his letter-box in 
Lamb Court, and thence carried by the laundress to his writing* 
table with the rest of his lordship’s correspondence. 

Those kind readers who have watched Mr. Arthur’s career 
hitherto, and have made, as the}" naturally would do, observa- 
tions upon the moral character and ])eculiarities of their ac- 
quaintance, have probably discovered by this time what was 
the prevailing fault in Mr. Pen’s disposition, and who was that 
greatest enemy, artfully indicated in the title-page, with whom 
he had to contend. Not a few of us, my beloved public, have 
the very same rascal to contend witli : a scx)undrel who takes 
every opportunity of bringing us into mischief, of plunging us 
into quarrels, of leading us into idleness and un[)rofitable com- 
pany, and what not. In a word, Pen’s greatest enemy was 
himself: and as he had been pampering, and coaxing, and 
indulging that individual all his life, the rogue grew insolent, 
as all spoiled servants will be : and at the slightest attempt to 
coerce him, or make him do that which was unpleasant to him, 
became frantically rude and unruly. A person who is used to 
making sacrifices — Laura, for instance, wiio had got such a 
habit of giving up her own pleasure for others*^ can do the 
business quite easily ; but Pen, unaccustomed as he w"as to any 
sort of self-denial, suffered moodily when called on to pay his 
share, and savagely grumbled at being obliged to ^forego any* 
thing he liked. * 

He had resolved in his mighty mind, then, that he wmuld 
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not see Fanny; and he wouldn't. He tried to drive the 
thoughts of that fascinating little person out of his head, by 
constant occupation, by exercise, by dissipation and society. 
He worked then too much ; he walked and rode too much ; he 
ate, drank, and smoked too much: nor could all the cigars 
and the punch of which he partook drive little Fanny’s image 
out of his inflamed brain ; and at the end of a week of this 
discipline and self-denial our young gentleman was in bed 
with a fever. Let the reader who has never had a fever 
in chambers pity the wretch who is bound to undergo that 
calamity. 

A committee of marriageable ladies, or of any Christian 
persons interested in the propagation of the domestic virtues, 
should employ a Cruikshank or a Leech, or some other kindly 
expositor of tlie follies of the day, to make a series of Designs 
representing the horrors of a bachelor’s life in chambers, and 
leading the beholder to think of better things, and a more 
wholesome conditioii. AVhat can be more uncomfortable than 
the bachelor’s lonely breakfast ? — with the black kettle in the 
dreary fire in Midsummer ; or, worse still, with the fire gone 
out at (Jhristrnas, half an hour after the laundress has quitted 
the sitting-room ? Into this solitude the owner enters shiver- 
ing, and has to commence his day by hunting for coals and 
wood ; and before he begins the work of a student, has to dis- 
charge the duties of a housemaid, \ice Mrs. Flanagan, who is 
absent without leave. Or, again, what can form a finer sub- 
ject for the classical designer than the bachelor’s shirt — that 
garment which he wants to assume just at dinner-time, and 
which he finds without an\ buttons to fasten it? Then there is 
the ba(‘helor’s ndurn to chambers, after a merry Christmas 
holiday, spent in a cozy country-house, full of pretty faces, 
and kind welcomes and regrets. He leaves his poitmaiiteau at 
the Barber’s in the Court : he lights his dismal old candle at 
the sputtering little lamp on the stair: he enters the blank 
familiar room, where the only tokens to greet him, that show 
any interest in his personal welfare, are the Christmas bills, 
which are lying in wait for him, amiably spread out on his 
reading-table. A(hf to these scenes an appalling picture of the 
bachelor’s illness, and the rents in the Temple will begin to fall 
from the day of the publication of the dismal diorama. To be 
well in chambers is melancholy, and lonely and stdfish enough ; 
but to be ill in chambers — to pass nights of pain and watchfuL 
ness — to long for the morning and the laundress — to serve 
yourself your own medicine by your own watch — to have no 
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other-companion for long hours but your own sickening fancied 
and fevered thou^ts : no kind hand to give you drink if you 
are thirsty, or to smooth the hot pillow that crumples under 
you, — this, indeed, is a fate so dismal and tragic, that we 
shall not enlarge upon its horrors and shall only heartily pity 
those, bachelors in the Temple who brave it every day. 

This lot befell Arthur Pendennis after the various excesses 
which we have mentioned, and to which he had subjected his 
unfortunate brains. One night he went to bed ill, and the next 
day awoke worse. His only visitor that day, besides the laun- 
dress, was the Printer’s Devil, from the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” 
office, whom the writer endeavored, as best he could, to satisfy. 
His exertions to complete his work rendered his fever the 
greater : he could only furnish a part of the quautit3' of “ cop}’ ” 
usually supplied by him ; and Shandon being absent, and W ar- 
rington not in London to give a help, the political and editorial 
columns of the “ Gazette ” looked very blank indeed ; nor did 
the sub-editor know how to fill them. 

Mr. Finucane rushed up to Pen’s chambers, and found that 
gentleman so exceedingly unwell, that the good-natured Irish- 
man set to work to supply his place, if possible, and produced 
a series of political and critical compositions, such as no doubt 
greatly edified the readers of the periodical in which he and 
Pen were concerned. Allusions to the greatness of Ireland, 
and the genius and virtue of the inhabitants of that injured 
country, flowed magnificently from Finucane’s pen ; and Shan- 
don, the Chief of the paper, who was enjoying himself placidly 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, looking over the columns of the journai, 
which was forwarded to him, instantly recognized the hand of 
the great Sub-editor, and said, laughing, as he flung over the 
paper to his wife, “ Look here, Mary, my dear, here is Jack at 
work again.” Indeed, Jack was a warm friend and a gallant 
partisan,, and when he bad the pen in hand, seldom let slip an 
opportunity of letting the world know that Raflerty was the 
greatest painter in Europe, and wondering at the petty jealousy 
of the Academy, which refused to make him an R.A. ; of stat- 
ing that it was generally reported at the West End, that Mr. 
Rooney, M.P., was appointed Governor of Barataria: or of 
introducing into the subject in hand, whatever it might be, a 
compliment to the Round Towers, or the Giant’s Causeway. 
And besides doing Pen’s work for him, to the best of bis abil- 
ity, his kind-hearted comrade offered to forego his Saturday’s 
and Sunday’s holiday,- and pass those days of holiday and rest 
as nurse-tender to Arthur, who, however, insisted that the othet 
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ihould not forego Im pleasure^ and thankftillj assured him that 
he could bear best his malady alone. 

Taking his supper at the Back Kitchen on the Friday night, 
after having achieved the work of the paper, Finucane informed 
Captain Costigan of the illness of their young friend in the 
Temple ; and remembering the fact two days afterwards, the 
Captain went to Lamb Court and paid a visit to the invalid on 
Sunday afternoon. He found Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, 
in tears in the sitting-room, and got a bad report of the poor 
dear young gentleman within. Pen’s condition had so much 
alarmed her, that she was obliged to have recourse to the stimu-p 
lus of brandy to enable her to support the grief which his illness 
occasioned. As she hung about his bed, and endeavored to 
minister to him, her attentions became intolerable to the in^ 
valid, and he begged her peevishly not to come near him. 
Hence the laundress’s tears and redoubled grief, and renewed 
application to the bottle, which she was accustomed to use as 
an aDod3’ne. The Captain rated the woman soundly for her 
intemperance, and pointed out to her the fatal consequences 
which must ensue if she persisted in her imprudent courses. 

Pen, who was by this time in a very fevered state, was yet 
greatly pleased to receive Costigan’s visit. He heard the well- 
known voice in his sitting-room, as he lay in the bedroom 
within, and called the (’aptain eagerl}" to him, and thanked him 
for coming, and begged him to take a chair and talk to him. 
The Captain felt the yCung man’s imlse with great gravity ~ 
(his own tremulous and clammv hand growing steady" for the 
instant wdiilo his finger pressed Arthur’s throbbing vein) — the 
pulse was beating veiy fiei-ccly — Pen’s face was haggard and 
hot — his eyes were bloodshot and gloomj' ; his bird,” as the 
Captain pronounced the word, afterwards giving a description 
of his condition, had not been shaved for nearly a week. Pen 
made his visitor sit down, and, tossing and turning in his com- 
fortless bed, began to try and talk to the Captain in a lively 
manner about the Back Kitchen, about Vauxhall, and when 
they should go again, and about Fanny — how was little 
Fanny ? 

Indeed how was she? We know how she went home very 
sadly on the previous Sunday evening, after she had seen 
Arthur light his lamp in his chambers, whilst he was having 
his interview with Bows. Bows came back to his own rooms 
presently, passing by the Lodge door, and looking into Hrd* 
Bolton’s, according to his word, as he passed, but with a vejpi^ 
tnelancholy face. She had another .weary night that 
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Her reitlessness wakened her little bedfellows more than once. 
She daren’t read more of ‘‘ Walter Lorraine : ” Father was at 
home and would suffer no light. She kept the book under her 
pillow, and felt for it in the night. She had only just got 
to sleep, when the children began to stir with the morning, 
almost as early as the birds. Though she w^as very angiy 
with Bows, she went to his room at her accustomed hour in 
the day, and there the good hearted musician began to talk to 
her. 

“ I saw Mr. Peiidennis last night, Fanny,’* he said. 

“Did you? I thought you did,” Fanny answered, looking 
fiercely at the melancholy old gentleman. 

“ Tve been fond of you ever since wo. came to live in this 
place,” he continued. You were a child when I came; and 
you used to like me, Fanny, until three or four da3’s ago : until 
you saw this gentleman.” 

“ And now, I suppose yon are going to say ill of him,” said 
Fanny. “ Do, Mr. Bows — that will make me like you better.” 

“Indeed I shall do no such thing,” Bows answered; “I 
think he is a verj" good and honest young man.” 

“ Indeed ! you know that if you said a word against him, I 
would never speak a word to you again — never ! ” cried Miss 
Fannj’ ; and clenched her litth‘ haiul, and paced up and down 
the room. Bows noted, watched, and followed the ardent little 
creature with admiration and gloom}’ sympathy. Her cheeks 
Hushed, her frame trembled ; her (*yes beamed love, anger, de- 
fiance. “ You would like to speak ill of liiin, she said ; “ but 
you daren’t — you know you daren’t! ” 

“ I knew him many years since,” r>ows continued ; “ when 
he was almost as young as you are, and he had a romantic 
attachment for our friend the Captain’s daughter — Lad}" Mira- 
bel that is now.” 

Fanny laughed. “I suppose th(*re was other people, too, 
that had romantic attachments for Miss Costigan,” she said : 
“ I don’t W"ant to hear about ’em.” 

“He wanted to marry her; but their ages were quite dis- 
proportionate : and their rank in life. She would not have him 
because he had no money. Slie acted’very wisely in refusing 
him ; for the tw"o would have been very unhappy, and she 
wasn’t a fit person to go and live with his family, or to make 
his home comfortable. Mr. Pendennis has his way to make 
in the world, and must marry a lady of his own rank. A wo- 
man who loves a man will not ruin his prospects, cause him 
to quarrel with his family, and lead him into poverty and misery 
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sake, or for the man’s,” 

Fanny’s emotion, wliieh but now had been that of defiance 
and anger, here turned to dismay and supplication. “What 
do I know about marrying, Bows?” she said. “When was 
there any talk of it? What has there been between this young 
gentleman and me that’s to make people speak so cruel? It 
was not my doing; nor Arthur’s — Mr. Pendennis’s — that I 
met him at Vauxhall. It was the Captain took me and ma there. 
We never thought of nothing wu’ong, I’m sure. He came and 
rescued us, and was so very kind. Then he came to call and 
ask after us : and very, very good it was of such a grand gen- 
tleman to be so polite to humble folks like us ! And yesterday 
ma and me just went to walk in the Temple Gardens, and — 
and” — liere she ])roke out with that usual, unanswerable fe- 
male argument of tears — and cried, “ Oh ! I wish I was dead ! 
I wish 1 was laid in ni}^ grave ; and had never, never seen 
him ! ” 

“ He said as much himself, F'anny,” Bows said ; and Fanny 
asked, through lior sobs, Why, why should he wish he had 
never seen her? Had slie ever done him any harm? Oh, she 
would perish rather than do him any harm. Whereupon the 
musician informed h(‘r of the conversation of the day previous, 
showed her that Pen could not and must not think of her as a 
wife fitting for him, and that she, as she valued her honest 
reputation, must strive foo to forget him. And Fanny, leaving 
the musician, convinced but still of the same mind, and promis- 
ing that she would avoid the danger which menaced her, went 
back to the Porter’s Lodge, and told her mother all. She talked 
of her love for Arthur, and bewailed, in her artless manner, the 
inequality’ of their condition, that set barriers betw’een them. 
“ There’s the Lady of Lyons,” Fanny said. “ Oh, ma ! how I 
did love Mr. Macready wluui I saw him do it ; and Pauline, for 
being faithful to poor Claude, and always thinking of him ; and 
he coming back to Iier, an oflicc'r, through all his dangers ! 
And if everybody admires Pauline — and Pm sure everybody 
does, for being so tru(3 to a poor man — why^ sliould a gentle- 
man be aKshamed of loving a poor girl? Not that Mr. Arthur 
loves me — Oh, no, no ! I ain’t worthy of him ; only a princess 
is worthy of such a gentleman as him. Such a poet ! — writing 
so beautifully and looking so grand ! I’m sure he’s a nobleman, 
and of ancient family, and kep out of liis estate. Perhaps his 
uncle has it. Ah, if I might, oh, how Pd serve him, and work 
for him, and slave for him, that I would. I wouldn’t ask for 
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more than that, ma, — just to be allowed to see him of a mom* 
ing ; and sometimes he’d say ‘ How d’you do, Fanny ? ’ or, * God 
bless you, Fanny ! ’ as he said on Sunday. And I’d work, and 
work ; and I’d sit up all night, and read, and learn, and make 
mj'self worthy of him. The Captain says his mother lives in 
the country, and is a gi-and lady there. Oh, how I wish I 
might go and be her servant, nia ! I can do plent}’^ of things, 
and work very neat ; and — and sometimes he’d come home, 
and 1 should see him ! ” 

The girl’s head fell on her mother’s shoulder as she spoke, 
and she gave way to a plentiful outpouring of girlish tears, to 
which the matron, of course, joined her own. “You mustn’t 
think no more of him, Fanny,” she said. “ If he don’t come to 
you, he’s a horrid, wicked man.” 

“Don’t cair him so, mother,” Fanny replied. “He’s the 
best of men, the best and the kindest. Bows says he thinks he 
is unhappy at leaving poor little Fanny. It wasn’t his fault, was 
•it, that we met? — and it ain’t his that I mustn’t see him again. 
He says I mustn’t — and I mustn’t, mother. He’ll forget me, 
but I shall never forget him. No ! I’ll pray for him, and love 
him alwaj's — until I die — and I shall die, I know I shall — 
and then my spirit will always go and be M’ith him.” 

“ You forget your poor mother, Fanny, and you’ll break my 
heart by goin’ on so,” Mrs. Bolton said. “ Perhaps you will 
see him. I’m sure you’ll see him. I’m sure he’ll come to-day. 
If ever I saw a man in love, that man is him. When Emil}' 
Budd’s young man first came about her, he was sent away by 
old Budd, a most respectable man, and violoncello in the 
orchestra at the Wells ; and his own fam’ly wouldn’t hear of 
it neither. But he came back. We ail knew he would. Emily 
always said so ; and he married her ; and this one will come 
back too ; and you mark a mother’s words, and sec if he don’t, 
dear.” 

At this point of the conversation Mr. Bolton entered the 
liOdge for his evening meal. At the father’s appearance, the 
talk between mother and daughter ceased instantl)'. Mrs. 
Bolton caressed and cajoled the surly undertaker’s aide-de-camp, 
and said, “ Lor, Mr. B., who’d have thought to sec ypu away 
from the Club of a Saturday night ! Fanny, dear, get your pa 
some supper. What will 3 'ou have, B. ? The poor gurl’s got 
a gathering in her eye, or somethink in it — I was lookin’ at it 
just now as you came in.” And she squeezed her daughter’s 
hand as a signal of prudence and secrecy ; and Fanny’s tears 
were dried up likewise ; and by that wondrous hypocrisy and 
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poweir of disguise which women practise^ and With whidx 
weapons of defence nature endows them, the traces of her 
emotion disappeared ; and she went and took her work, and 
sat in the corner so demure and quiet, that the careless male 
parent never suspected that anj thing ailed her. 

Thus, as if fate seemed determined to inflame and increase ' 
the poor child’s malady and passion, all circumstances and 9^1 
parties round about her urged it on. Her mother encouraged 
and applauded it; and the very words which Bows used in 
endeavoring to repress her flame onlj' augmented this unlupky 
fever. Pen was not wicked and a seducer: Pen was high- 
minded in wishing to avoid her. Pen loved her : the good and 
the great, the magnificent 3^oulh, with the chains of gold and 
the scented auburn hair ! And so he did : or so he would have 
loved her live ^^ears back perhaps, before the world had hard- 
ened the ardent and reckless boy — before he was ashamed of 
a foolish and imprudent passion, and strangled it as poor women 
do their illicit childien, not on account of their crime, but of 
the shame, and from dread that the linger of the world should 
point to them. 

What respectable person in the world did not saj^ he was 
quite right to avoid a marriage with an ill-educated person of 
low degree, whose relations a gentleman could not well acknowl- 
edge, and M’^hose manners would not become her new station? — 
and what philosopher would not tell him that the best thing to 
do with these little parsions if spring up, is to get rid of 
them, and let them pass over and cure them : that no man dies 
about a woman, or vice versa : and that one or the other having 
found the impossibility of gratifying his or her desire in the 
l)articiilar instance, must make the best of matters, forget each 
other, look out elsewhere, and choose again ? And yet; perhaps, 
there may be something said on the other side. Perhaps Bows 
was right in admiring that passion of Pen’s, blind and unrea- 
soning as it was, that made him ready to stake his all for his 
love ; perhaps, if self-sacrifice is a laudable virtue, mere worldlj" 
self-sacrifice is not very’ much to be praised ; — in fine, let this 
be a reserved point, to be settled by the individual moralist 
who chooses to debate it. 

So much is certain, that with the experience of the world 
which Mr. Pen now had, lie would have laughed at and scout<^ 
the idea of marrying a penniless girl out of the kitchen. And 
this point being fixed in his mind, he was but doing his dnty^ 
as an honest man, in crushing any unlucky fondness whidh he 
might feel towards poor little Fanny. 
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So she waited and waited in hopes that Arthur would come. 
She waited for a whole week, and it was at the end of that time 
that the poor little creature heard from Costlgan of the illness 
under which Arthur was suffering. 

It chanced on that verj^ evening after Costigan had visited 
Pen, that Arthur’s uncle the excellent Major arrived in town 
from Buxton, where his health had been mended, and sent his 
valet Morgan to make inquiries for Arthur, and to request that 
gentleman to breakfast with the Major tlie next morning. The 
Major was merel}" passing through London on his way to the 
Marquis of Stcyne’s house of Stillbrook, where ho was engaged 
to shoot partridges. 

Morgan came back to his master with a very long face. 
He had seen Mr, Arthur ; Mr. Arthur was very bad indeed ; 
Mr. Arthur was in bed with a fever. A doctor ought to be 
sent to him ; and Morgan thought his case most alarming. 

Gracious goodness ! this was sad news indeed. He had 
hoped that Arthur could come down to Stillbrook : he had 
arranged that he should go, and procured an invitation for his 
nephew from Lord Stc3nie. lie must go himself; he couldn’t 
throw Lord Steync over : the fever might be catching : it might 
be measles : he had never himself had the measles : they were 
dangerous when contracted at his age. AVas anybody with 
Mr. Arthur? 

Morgan said there was somebody a missing of Mr. Arthur. 

The Major then asked, had his nephew taken any advice? 
Morgan said he had asked that question, and had been told 
that Mr. Pendennis had had no doctor. 

Morgan’s master was siucendy vexi‘d at hearing of Arthur’s 
calamity. lie would have gone to him, but wdiat good could 
it do Arthur that he the Major should catch a fever? His own 
ailments rendered it absolutely impossible that he should attend 
to anybody but himself. But the } oung man must have advice 
— the best advice; and Morgan w^as straightway despatched 
with a note from Major Pendennis to his friend Doctor Goode- 
Uough, who by good luck ]iaj)j)ened to be in London and at 
home, and who quitted his dinner instantiy, and whose carriage 
Was, in half an hour, in U})per Temple l./ane, near Pen’s 
chambers. 

The Major had asked the kind-lieartcd ])hysician to bring 
him news of his nephew at the Club where he himself was 
dining, and in the course of the night the Doctor made his 
appearance. The affair was verj’ serious : the patient was in 
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a high fever : he had had Pea bled instantly : and would see 
him the first thing in the morning. The Major went disconso- 
late to bed with this unfortunate news. When Goodenough 
came to see him according to his promise the next day, the 
Doctor had to listen for a quarter of an hour to an account of 
the Major’s own maladies, before the latter had leisure to hear 
about Arthur. 

He had had a very bad night— his — his nurse said : at one 
hour he had been delirious. It might end badly : his motaer 
had better be sent for immediatel}'. The Major wrote the 
letter to Mrs. Pendeniiis with the greatest alacrity, and at the 
same time with the most polite precautions. As for going 
himself to the lad, in his state it was impossible. Could I 
be of any use to him, m}- dear Doctor?” he asked. 

The Doctor, with a peculiar laugh, said. No: he didn’t 
think the Major could be of any use : that his own precious 
liealth required the most delicate treatment, and that he had 
best go into the country and stay : that he himself would take 
care to see the patient twice a day, and do all in his power 
for him. 

The Major dcichired, upon his honor, that if he could be of 
any use he would rush to Pen's chambers. As it was, Morgan 
should go and see that everything was right. The Doctor 
must write to him by every post to Stillbrook : it was but forty 
miles distant from London, and if any tiling happened he would 
come up at any sacrihoe. 

Major Fendennis transacted his benevolence by deputy'' and 
by post. What else could lie do?” as he said. (iad, you 
know, in these cases, it’s best not disturbing a fellow. If a 
poor fellow goes to the bad, why. Gad, y ou know he’s disposed 
of. But in order to get well (and in this, my dear Doctor, I’m 
sure that you will agree with me), the best way is to keep him 
quiet — perfectly quiet.” 

Thus it was tlie old gentleman tried to satisfy his con- 
science : and he went his way that day^ to Stillbrook by railway 
(for railway s have sprung up in the course of this narrative, 
though they have not quite penetrated into Pen’s country y^et) , 
and made his appearance m his usual trim order and curly wigi 
at the dinner-table of the Marquis of Steyne. But we must 
do the Major the justice to say, that he was very unhappy and 
gloomy in demeanor. Wagg and Wenham rallied him about 
his low spirits; asked whether he was crossed in love? and 
:)therwise diverted themselves at his expense. He lost bis 
money at whist after dinner, and actually trumped his partners 
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highest Spade* And the thoughts of the suffering boy, of 
whom he was proud, and whpm he loved after his manner, kept 
the old fellow awake half through the night, and made him 
feverish and uneasy. 

On the morrow he received a note in a handwriting which 
he did not know : it was that of Mr. Bows, indeed, saying that 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis had had a tolerable night ; and that as 
Dr. Goodenough had stated that the Major desired to be in- 
formed of his nephew’s health, he, R. B., had sent him the 
news per rail. 

The next day he was going out shooting, about noon, with 
some of the gentlemen staying at Lord Steyne/s house ; and 
the company, waiting for the carriages, were assembled on the 
terrace in front of the house, when a Hy drove up from the 
neighboring station, and a gray-headed, rather shabby old gen- 
tleman jumped out, and asked for Major Pendennis ? It was 
Mr. Bows. He took the Major aside and spoke to him ; most 
of the gentlemen round about saw that something serious had 
happened, from the alarmed look of the Major’s face. 

Wagg said, ‘‘It’s a bailiff come down to nab the Major;” 
but nobody laughed at the pleasantly. 

“Hullo! What’s the matter, Pendennis?” cried Lord 
Steyne, with his strident voice. ‘•Anything wrong?” 

“It’s — it’s — iny boy that’s dead^" said the Major, and 
burst into a sob — the old man was quite overcome. 

“ Not dead, my Lord ; but very ill when 1 left London,” 
Mr. Bows said, in a low voice. 

A britzka came up at this moment, as the three men were 
speaking. The Peer looked at his watch. ‘"You’ve twenty 
minutes to catch the mail-train in. Jump in, Pendennis; and 
drive like h — , sir, do you hear?” 

The carriage drove off swiftly with Pendennis and his com- 
panions, and let us trust that the oath will be pardoned to the 
Marquis of Steyne. 

The Major drove rapidly" from the station to the Temple, 
and found a travelling-carriage already before him, and block- 
ing up the narrow Temple Lane. Two ladies got out of it, and 
i^*ere asking their way of the porters ; the Major looked by 
chance at the panel of the carriage, and saw the worn-out crest 
of the Eagle looking at the Sun, and the motto, “ Nec tenui 
penn&,” painted beneath. It was his brother’s old carriage, 
built many, many years ago. It was Helen and Laura that 
were asking their way to poor Pen’s room. 

He ran up to them ; hastily clasped his sister’s arm and 
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kisfied hei hand ; and the three entered into Lamb Court, and 
mounted the long gloomy stair. 

They knocked very gently at the door, on which Afthur’a 
name was written, and it was opened by Fanny Bolton. 


CHAPTER LIL 

A CRITICAL CHAPTER. 

As Fanny saw the two ladies and the anxious countenance 
of the elder, who regarded her with a look of inscrutable alarm 
and terror, the poor girl at once knew that Pen’s mother was 
before her; there was a resemblance between the widow’s 
haggard eyes and Arthur’s as he tossed in his bed in fever. 
Fanil}’ looked wistfull}' at Mrs. Pendennis and at Laura after- 
wards ; there M as no more expression in the latter’s face than 
if it had been a mass of stone. Ilard-heartodness and gloom 
dwelt on the figures of both the new-comers ; neither showed 
any the faintest gleam of mercy or svinpathy for Fanny. She 
looked desperately from them to tlie Major behind them. Old 
Pendennis dropped his eyelids, looking up ever so stealthily 
from under them at Art'iur’s poor little nurse. 

“1 — I wTote to you yesterday, if you please, ma’am,” 
Fanny said, trembling in every limb as she spoke ; and as pale 
as Laura, whose sad meiuieing lace looked over Mrs. Pen- 
dennis’g shoulder. 

‘‘ Did you, inadam?” Mrs. Pendennis said. ‘‘ I suj^ose I 
may now relieve you from nursing my son. I am his mother, 
you understand.” 

Yes, ma’am. I — this is the way to his — Oh, wait a 
minute,” cried out Fanny. ‘‘ I must pri*pare you for his — ” 

The widow, whose face had been hopelessly cruel and ruth- 
less, here started back with a gasp and a little cry, which she 
speedily stifled. 

“ He’s been so since yesterday,” Fanny said, trembling very 
much, and with chattering teeth. 

A horrid shriek of laughter came out of Pen’s room* 
the door was open ; and, after several sliouts* the poor wretch 
began to sing a college drinking-song, and then to 
and to shout as if be was in the midst of a wine-party, and 
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to thump with his fist against the wainscot. He was quite 
delirious. 

“ He does not know me, ma’am,” Fanny said. 

Indeed. Perhaps he will know his mother ; let me pass, 
if. you please, and go in to him.” And the widow hastily 
pushed by little Faiin 3 % and through the dark passage which 
led into Pen’s sitting-room. Laura sailed by Fanny, too, 
without a word ; and Major Pendennis followed them. Fanny 
sat down on a bench in the passage, and cried, and prayed as 
well as she could. She would have died for him ; and the 3 ^ 
hated her! They had not a word of thanks or kindness for 
her, the fine ladies. She sat there in the passage, she did not 
know how long. They never came out to speak to her. She 
feat there until Doctor Goodcnough came to pa}" his second 
visit that day ; he found the poor little thing at the door. 

‘^What, nurse? How’s your patient?” asked the good- 
natured Doctor. ‘ ‘ lias he had any rest ? ” 

Go and ask them. They’re inside,” Fanny answered. 

“ Who? his mother?” 

Fanny nodded her head and didn’t speak. 

‘‘You must go to bt*d yours(*lf, in} [)oor little maid,” said 
the Doctor. “ Y"ou will lie ill, too, if you don’t.” 

“ Oh, mayn’t I come and see him : mayn’t 1 come and see 
him! I — I — love him so,” the little girl said; and as she 
spoke- she fell down on her knees and clasped hold of the 
Doctor’s hand in such an agony that to see her melted the kind 
physician’s heart, and caused a mist to come over his specta- 
cles. 

“ Pooh, pooh ! Nonsense ! Nurse, has he taken his draught? 
Has he had any rest? Of course you must come and see him. 
So must I.” 

“They’ll let me sit here, won’t they, sir? Til never make 
no noise. I only ask to stop here,” Fanny said. On which 
the Doctor called her a stupid little thing ; put her down upon 
the bench where Pen’s printer’s devil used to sit so many hours ; 
tapped her pale cheek w^ith his finger, and bustled into the fur- 
ther room. 

Mrs. Pendennis was ensconced pale and solemn in a great 
chair by Pen’s bedside. Her watch was on the bed-table by 
Pen’s medicines. Her bonnet and cloaks were laid in the win- 
dow. She had her Bible in her lap, without which she never 
travelled. Her first movement, after seeing her son, had been 
to take Fanny’s shawl and bonnet which were on his drawers, 
and bring them out and drop them down upon his study-table. 
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She had closed the door upon Major Pendennis, and Laura too ; 
and taken possession of her son. 

She had had a great doubt and terror lest Arthur should not 
know her ; but that pang was spared to her, in part at least. 
Pen knew his mother quite well, and familiarly smiled and nod- 
ded at lier. When she came in, he instantly fancied that they 
were at home at Fairoaks ; and began to talk and chatter and 
laugh in a rambling wiki way. Laura could hear him outside. 
His laughter sliot shafts of poison into her heart. It was true 
then. He had been guilty — and with that creature! — an in- 
trigue with a servant-maid ; and she had loved him — and he 
was dying most likely — raving and unrepentant. The Major 
now and then hummed out a word of remark or consolation, 
which Laura scarce heard. A dismal sitting it was for all 
parties ; and w^hen Goodenough appeared, he came like an 
angel into the room. 

It is not only for the sick man, it is for the sick man’s 
frienas that the Doctor comes. His presence is often as good 
for them as for the patient, and they long for him 3’^et more ea- 
gerly. How wo have all w atched after him ! what an emotion 
the thrill of his carriagc-wdicels in thci street, and at length at 
the door, has made us feel ! how we hang upon his words, and 
what a comfort w^e get from a smile or two, if he can vouchsafe 
that sunshine to lighten our darkness 1 who hasn’t seen the 
mother prying into his face, to know if there is hope for the sick 
infant that cannot speaiv, and that lies yonder, its little frame 
battling with fever? Ah, how she looks into his eyes ! What 
thanks if there is light there ; what grief and pain if he casts 
them down and dares not sa}’ ^‘hope”! Or it is the house- 
father who is stricken. The terrified wife looks on, while the 
Phj’sician feels his patient’s wrist, smothering her agonies, as 
the children have been called upon to sta} their pla3’S and their 
talk. Over the patient in the fever, the wife expectant, the 
children unconscious, the Doctor st;^nds as if he were Fate, the 
dispenser of life and death : he imist let the patient oif this time ; 
the woman prays so for his respite ! One can fancy how awful 
the responsibility must be to a conscientious man : how cruel 
the feeling that he has given the WTong remed3^ or that it might 
have been possible to do better : how harassing the S3’mpathY 
with survivors, if the case is unfortunate — how immense the 
delight of victory! 

Having passed througli a hasty ceremony of introduction 
to the new'-comers, of whose arrival he had been made aware 
by the heart-broken little nurse in waiting without^tbe Bettor 





proceeded to examine the patient, about whose condition bf 
high fever there could be no mistake, and on whom he thought 
it necessary to exercise the strongest antiphlogistic remedies in 
his power. He consoled the unfortunate mother as best he 
might; and giving her the most comfortable assurances on 
which he could venture, that there was no reason to despair yet, 
that everytliing might still be hoped from his youtl^ the strength 
of his constitution, and so forth; and having done his utmost 
to allay the horrors of the alarmed matron, he took the elder 
Pendennis aside into the vacant room (Warrington’s bedroom), 
for the purpose of holding a little consultation. 

The case was very critical. The fever, if’ not stopped, 
might and would carry off the young fellow : he must be bled 
forthwith: the mother must be informed of this necessity. 
Why was that other young lady brought with her? She was 
out of place in a sick-room. 

“ And there was another woman still, be hanged to it ! ” the 
Major said, “the — the little person who opened the door. 
His sister-in-law had brought the poor little devil’s bonnet and 
shawl out, and flung them upon the study-table. Did Good- 
ei|^||igh know anything about the — the little person? I just 
caught a glimpse of her as we passed in,” the Major said, “ and 
begad she was uncoinmonl}' nice-looking.” The Doctor looked 
queer; the Doctor smiled — in the veiy gravest moments, with 
life and death pending, such strange contrasts and occasions of 
humor will arise, and such smiles will pass, to satirize the 
gloom, as it were, and to make it more gloomy ! 

“ I have it,” at last he said, re-entering the stud}’^ ; and he 
wrote a couple of notes hastil3’ at the table there, and sealed 
one of them. Then, taking up poor Fanny’s shawl and bonnet, 
and the notes, he went out in the passage to that poor little 
messenger, and said, “ Quick, nurse; you must carry this to 
the surgeon, and bid him come instantly : and then go to my 
house, and ask for my servant, Harbottle, and tell him to get 
this prescription prepared ; and wait until I — until it is ready. 
It may take a little time in preparation.” 

So poor Fanny trudged away with her two notes, and found 
the apothecary, who lived in the Strand hard by, and who came 
straightway, his lancet in his pocket, to operate on his patient ; 
and then Fanny made for the Doctor’s house, in Hanover 
Square. 

The Doctor was at home again before the preiacription was 
made up, which took Harbottle, his servant, such a long time 
iA compounding ; and, during the remainder of Arthurs illness, 



ppor Fanny never made her appearance in the quality of nurse, 
at his chambers any more. But for that and the next, a 
little figure might be seen lurking about Pen's staircase, — a 
sad, sad little face looked at and interrogated the apothecary, 
and the apothecary's boy, and the laundress, and the kind phy- 
sician himself, as they passed out of the chambers of the sick 
man. And on the third day the kind Doctor’s chariot stopped 
at Shepherd’s Inn, and the good, and honest, and benevolent 
man went into the Porter’s Lodge, and tended a little patient 
he had there, for whom the best remedy he found was on the 
(lay when he was enabled to tell Fanny Bolton that the crisis was 
over, and that there was at length every hope for Arthur Pen- 
dennis, 

J. Costigan, Esquii*e, late of her Majesty’s service, saw the 
Doctor’s carriage, and criticised its horses and appointments. 
‘•Green liveries, bedad ! ” the General said, “and as foin a 
pair of high-stepping bee horses as ever a gentleman need sit 
behoind, let alone a ilocthor. There’s no iml to the proide and 
ar’gance of them docthors, now-a-days — not but that is a good 
one, and a scoientihc cyarkter, and a roight good fellow, bedad ; 
and he’s brought the poor little girl well troo her faver, Bowl 
jnc bo}" ; ” and so phrased was Mr. Costigan with the Doct<>rs 
behaviPr and skill, that, w'henever he met Dr. Goodenough^s 
carriage in future, he made, a point of saluting it and the phy- 
sician inside, in as courteous and magniticent a manner, as 
if Dr. Goodenough had been the Lord Liftenaiit himself, and 
Captain Costigan had been in his glory in Phaynix Park. 

The widow’s gratitude to the physician knew no bounds — 
or scarcely any bounds, at least. The kind gentleman laughed 
at the idea of taking a fee from a literary man, or the widow of 
a brother practitioner, and she determined when she got back 
to Fairoaks that she would send Goodenough the silver-gilt 
vase, the jewel of the house, and the glor3^ of the late John 
Pendennis, preserved in green baize, and presented to him at 
Bath, by the Lady Elizabeth Fircbrace, on the recovery of her 
son, the late Sir Anthonj' Firebracc, from the scarlet fever. 
Hippocrates, Ilygeia, King Bladud, and a wreath of serpents 
surmount the cup to‘ihis day; which was executed in their 
finest manner, b^^ Messrs. Abednego, of Milsom Street ; and 
the inscription was by Mr. Birch, tutor to the j'oung baronet. 

This priceless gem of art the widow determined to devote to 
Goodenough, the preserver of her son ; and there was Scarcely 
an3^ other favor which her gratitude would not have conferred 
upon him, except one^ which be desired most, and which wan 
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that she should think a little charitabl}’ and kindl}^ of poor 
iVniiy, of whose artless, sad stor}’, he had got something during 
his interviews with her, and of wliom he was induced to think 
very kindly, — not being disposed, indeed, to give much credit 
to Pen for his conduct in the affair, or not knowing what tliat 
conduct had been. He knew enough, however, to be aware 
that the poor infatuated little girl was without stain as yet ; 
that while she had been in Pen’s room it w^as to see the last of 
him, as she thought, and that Arthur was scarcely aware of her 
presence ; and that she suffered under the deepest and most 
pitiful grief, at tlie idea of losing him, dead or living. 

But on the one or two occasions when Goodenoiigh alluded 
to Fanny, the widow’s countenance, always soft and gentle, 
assumed an expression so cruel and inexorable, that the Doctor 
saw it was in vain to ask her for justice or pity, and he broke 
off all entreaties, and ceased making any fuillier allusions regai’d- 
ing his little client. There is a complaint wliieli ii(‘ither poi)py, 
nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the East couhl 
allaj^ in the men in his time, as we are informed l)y a poi)uiar 
poet of the days of Elizabeth ; and wliieh, when exhibited in 
women, no medical discoveries or practice subsequent — neither 
homoeopath}", nor hydropathy, nor mesmci’ism, nor Dr. Sini))- 
son, nor Dr. I.ocock can cure, and that is — we won’t call it 
jealousy, but rather gently denominate it rivalry and emulation 
in ladies. 

Some of those mischievous and prosaic [)Cople who cai’p and 
calculate at every detail of the romancer, and want to know, for 
instance, how, when the characters in the Oritic” are at a 
dead lock with their daggers at each other’s throats, they are 
to be got out of that murderous comj)lication of circumstances, 
may be induced to ask how it was possible in a set of chambers 
in the Temple, consisting of three rooms, two cupboards, a 
passage and a coal-box, Arthur a sick gmitleman, Helen his 
mother, Laura lier adopted daughter, Martlia their country 
attendant, Mrs. Wheezer a nurse from St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, Mrs. Flanagan an Irish laundress, Major Pendennis a 
retired military officer, Morgan his valet, Pidgeon Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis’s boy, and others could be' accommodated — the 
answer is given at once, that almost everybody in tlic Temple 
was out of town, and that there was scarcely a single occupant 
of Pen’s house in Lamb Court except those who were engaged 
round the sick-bed of the sick gentleman, about whose fever we 
have not given a lengthy account, neither shall we enlarge very 
much upon the more cheerful theme of his recovery. 
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Everybody we have said was out of town, and of course 
such a fashionable man as young Mr. Sibwright, who had cham- 
bers on the second floor in Pen’s staircase, could not be sup- 
posed to remain in London. Mrs. Flanagan, Mr. Pendennis’s 
laundress, was acquainted with Mrs. Rouney who did for Mr. 
Sibwright, and that gentleman’s bedroom was got ready for 
Miss Bell, or Mrs. Pt'nd(‘nnis, when the latter should be in- 
clined to leave her son’s sick-room, to try and seek for a little 
rest for herself. 

If that young buck and flower of Baker Street, Percy Sib- 
wright, could have known who was tlu^ occupant of his bed- 
room, how proud ho would have been of that apartment! — 
what poems he would have written about Laura ! (several of 
his things have appeared in the annuals, and in manuscript in 
the nobility’s albums) — he was a Camford man and very nearly 
got th(‘ English Prize Poem, it was said — Sibwright, however, 
was absent and his bed given up to Miss Bell. It was the 
prettiest little brass bed in the world, with chintz curtains lined 
with pink — he had a mignonette box in his bedroom window, 
and the mere sight of liis little exhibition of shiny boots, 
arranged in trim rows over his wardrobe, was a gratification 
to the beholder. He had a museinn of scent, pomatum, and 
bears’-gn^ase pots, quite curious to examine, too ; and a choice 
selection cft* portraits of females almost always in sadness and 
generally in disguise or deshabille, glittered round the neat 
walls of his elt'gant little ’)ower of repose*. Medora with dishev- 
elled hair was consoling herself over her banjo for the absence 
of her Conrad — the Princcssc Fleur de Marie (of Rudolstein 
and the Mysteres de Paris) w^as sadly ogling out of the bars of 
her convent cage, in which, poor prisoned bird, she was moult- 
ing away — Dorothea of Don Quixote was washing her eternal 
feet : — in fine, it was such an elegant gallery as became a gal- 
lant lover of the sex. And in Sibwright’s sitting-room, while 
there was quite an infantine law library clad in skins of fresh, 
new-born calf, there was a tolerably' large collection of classical 
books which he could not read, and of English and French works 
of poetiy and fiction which he read a great deal too much. His 
invitation cards of the past season still decorated his looking- 
glass : and scarce anything told of the lawy^er but the wig-box 
beside the Venus upon the middle shelf of the book-case, on 
which the name of P. Sibwright, Esquire, was gilded. 

With Sibwright in chambers was Mr. Bangham. Mr. Bang- 
ham was a sporting man, married to a rich widow. Mr. Bangham 
had oractice — did not come to chambers thrice in a term : 
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vfent a circuit for those mysterious reasons which make men go 
circuit, — and his room served as a great convenience to Sib- 
wright when that young gentleman gave his little dinners. It 
must be confessed that these two gentlemen have nothing to do 
witli our history, will never appear in it again probably, but 
we cannot help glancing through their doors as they happen to 
be open to us, and as we pass to Pen’s rooms ; as in the pursuit 
of our own business in life through the Strand, at the Club, nay 
at church itself, we cannot help peeping at the shops on the 
way, or at our neighbor’s dinner, or at the faces under the bon- 
nets in the next pew. 

Very many years after the circumstances about which we 
are at present occupied, Laura, with a blush and a laugh show- 
ing much humor, owned to having read a French novel once 
much in vogue, and when her husband asked her, wondering 
where on earth she could have got such a volume, she owned 
that it was in the Temple, when she lived in Mr. Percy Sib- 
wright’s chambers. 

“And, also, I never confessed,” she said, “on that same 
occasion, what I must now own to ; that I opened the japanned 
box, and took out that strange-looking wig inside it, and put 
it on and looked at myself in the glass in it.” 

Suppose Percy Sibwright had come in at such a moment 
as that? What would he have said, — the enraptured rogue? 
What would have been all the pictures of disguised beauties in 
his room compared to that living one ? Ah, we are speaking 
of old times, when Sibwright was a bachelor and before he got 
a county court, — when people were young — when most people 
were young. Other people are young now , but we no more. 

When Miss Laura played this prank with the wig, you can’t 
suppose that Pen could have been very ill up stairs ; otherwise, 
though she had grown to care for him ever so little, common 
sense of feeling and decorum would have prevented her from 
performing any tricks or trying any disguises. 

But all sorts of events had occurred in the course of the last 
few days which had contributed to increase or account: for her 
gayety, and a little colony of the reader’s old friends and ac- 
quaintances was by this time established in Lamb Court, 
Temple, and round Pen’s sick-bed there. First, Martha, Mrs. 
Pendennis’s servant, had arrived from Fairoaks, being sum- 
moned thence by the Major, who justly thought her presence 
would be comfortable and useful to her mistress and her young 
master, for neither of whom the constant neighborhood of Mrs. 
Flanagan (who during Pen’s illness required more spirituous 
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consolation than ever to support her) could be pleasant. Martha 
then made lier appearance in due season to wait upon Mrs, 
Pendennis, nor did that lady go once to bed until the faithflil 
servant had reached her, when, with a heart full of matemal 
thankfulness, she went and lay down upon Warrington’s straw 
mattress, and among his mathematical books, as has been 
already described. 

It is true that ere that day a great and delightful alteration 
in Pen’s condition had taken place. The fever, subjugated by 
Dr. Goodcnough’s blisters, potions, and lancet, had left the 
young man, or only returned at intervals of feeble intermittence ; 
his wandering senses had settled in his weakened brain : he had 
had time to kiss and bless his mother for coming to him, and 
calling for Laura and his uncle (who were both affected accord- 
ing to their different natures by his wan ai>pearance, his loan 
shrunken hands, his hollow eyes and voice, his thin bearded 
face) to press tlieir hands and thank them affectionately ; and 
after this greeting, and after they had been turned out of the 
room by his affectionate nurse, hc^ had sunk into a line sleep 
which liad lasted for about si>i:tcen hours, at the end of wdiich 
period he awoke calling out that he was very hungry. If it is 
hard to be ill and to loathe food, oh, how pleasant to be getting 
well and to be feeling hungry — how hungry! Alas, the joys 
of convalescence become fecbh'r with increasing years, as other 
joys do — and then — and then comes that illness when one does 
not convalesce at all. ' 

On the day of this happy event, too, came another arrival 
in Lamb Court. This was introduced intotlie Pen- Warrington 
sitting-room by large puffs of tobacco smoke — the puffs of 
smoke were followed by an individual with a cigar in his mouth, 
and a carpet-bag under his arm — this was Warrington, who 
had run back from Norfolk, when Mr, Bows thoughtfully wrote 
to inform him of his friend’s calamity. But he had been from 
liome when Bows’s letter had readied his brother’s house — the 
Eastern Counties did not then boast of a railway (for we beg 
the reader to understand that we only commit anachronisms 
when we choose, and. when by a daring violation of those natu- 
ral laws some great ethical truth is to be advanced) — in fine, 
Warrington only appeared with the rest of the good luck upon 
the lucky day after Pen’s convalescence may have been said to 
have begun. 

His surprise was, after all, not very, great when he found the 
chambers of his sick friend occupied, and his old acquaintance 
the Major seated demui^ly in an easy-chair (Warrington bad 
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leti himself into the rooms with his own pass-kej'), listening, or 
pretending to listen, to a 3’oung lady who was reading to him a 
play of Shakspeare in a low sweet voice. The lad^" stopped 
and started, and laid down her book, at the apparition of tlie 
tall traveller with the cigar and the carpet-bag. He blushed, 
he flung the cigar into the passage : he took off his hat, and 
dro[)ped that too, and going up to the Major, seized that old 
gentleman’s hand, and asked questions about Arthur. 

The Major answered in a tremulous, thoagli cheery voice — 
it was curious how^ emotion seemed to olden liim — and return- 
ing Warrington’s pressure with a shaking liand, told him the 
news — of Arthur’s happy crisis, of his mother’s arrival — with 
her 3’onng charge — wdth Miss — 

‘^You neofi not tell me her name,” Mr. Warrington said 
with great animation, for he W'as alfeded and elated with tlie 
thought of his friend’s recovery — ^^you Jieed not tell me your 
name. I knew at once it was Laura.” And he held out 
his hand and took lu‘rs. Immense kindness and tenderness 
gleauKul from under his rough e^'ebrow^s, and shook his voice as 
he gazed at her and spoke to her. And tins is Laura ! ” his 
looks seeuuid to say. ‘‘ And this is Warrington,” the generous 
girl’s heart beat batk. ‘"Arthur’s Inno — the brave and the 
kind — he has come hundreds of miles to succor him, when he 
heard of his friend’s misfortune ! ” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Warrington,” was all that Laura said, 
how(W"er: and as she returned the pi(‘ssiue of his kind hand, 
she blushed so, that slie was glad tlu‘ lamp was Ladiind her to 
conceal lier flushirg face. 

As tliese two w’ore standing in this altitude', the door of 
Pen’s bcd'Chambeu' was opened sUatllhily as his niotlier was 
wont to open it, and Warrington saw anotheu' lady, who first 
looked at him, and tlien turning round towai’ds the bed, said, 
Hsh ! ” and put up her hand. 

It was to Pen Helen was turning, and giving caution. He 
called out with a feeble, tremulous, but cheery "voice, “ Come 
in, Stunner — come in, Warrington. I knew" it was j^ou — b^^ 
the — by the smoke, old boy,” he said, as holding his worn 
hand out, and with tears at once of w eakness and pleasure ii. 
his eyes, he greeted his friend. 

“ I — I beg pardon, ma’am, for smoking,” Warrington said, 
who now almost for the first time blushed for his wicked pro- 
pensity. 

Helen only said, “ God bless you, Mr. Warrington.” She 
was so happy, she would have liked to kiss George. TheOt 
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and after the friends had had a brief, very brief intervic^yi 
the delighted and inexorable mother, giving her hand to Warfr4 
rington, sent him out of the room too, back to Laura and the 
Major, who had not resumed their play of Cymbeline where 
they had left it off at the arrival of the rightful owner of Pen's 
chambers. 


CHAPTEK LIII. 

CONVALESCENCE. 

Our duty now is to record a fact concerning Pendennis, 
which, however shameful and disgraceful, when told regarding 
the chief personage and godfather of a novel, must, neverthe- 
less, be made known to the public who reads his veritable me- 
moirs. Having gomi to bed ill with fever, and suffering to a 
certain degree under the passion of love, after he had gone 
through his ]>hysi(;al malady, and had been bled and had been 
blistered, and had had his head shaved, and had been treated 
and modioanumted as the do(‘tor ordained : — it is a fact, that, 
when he rallied up fr<^m his bodily ailment, his mental malady 
had likewise quitted him, and he was no more in love with 
Fanny Bolton than you .or I, who are much too wise, or too 
moral, to allow our hearts to go gadding after porters’ daughters. 

H(^ laughed at himself as he lav on his pillow, thinking of 
this second cure which had been effected upon him. He did 
not care the least a])out Fanny now : he wondered how he ever 
should have eared : and according to his custom made an au- 
topsy of that dead passion, and anatomized his own defunct 
simsation for his poor little nurse. What could have made him 
so hot and eager about her but a few weeks ])ack? Not her 
wit, not her breeding, not her beauty — there were hundreds of 
women better-looking than she. It was out of himself that the 
passion had gone : it did not reside in her. She was the same ; 
but the cAcs which saw her were changed ; and, alas, that it 
sliould be so ! were not j)articularly eagtn* to see her any more, 
lie felt very well disi)osed towards the little thing, and so forth, 
blit as for violent personal regard, such as he had but a few 
weeks ago, it had fl(*d under the influence of the pill and lancet, 
which had destroyed the fever in his frame. And an immense 
source of comfort and gratitude it was to Pendennis (though 
there was something selfish in that feeling, as in most others "of 
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^ur young man), that he had been enabled to resist temptation 
at the time when the danger was greatest, and had no particular 
cause of self-reproach as he remembered his conduct towards 
the young girl. As from a precipice down which he might have 
fallen, so from the fever from which he had recovered, he re- 
viewed the Fanny Bolton snare, now that he had escaped out of 
it, but I’m not sure that he was not ashamed of tlie very satis- 
faction which he experienced. It is pleasant, perhaps, but it is 
humiliating to own that you love no more. 

Meanwhile the kind smiles and tender watchfulness of the 
mother at his bedside, filled the 30 ung man with peace and 
security. To see that health was returning, was all the un- 
wearied nurse demanded : to execute any caprice or order of 
her patient’s, her chiefest jo}' and reward, lie felt himself en- 
vironed by her love, and thought himbolf almost as grateful for 
it as he had been when weak and helpless in cliildhood. 

Some mist}' notions regarding the first part of his illness, 
and that Fanny had niirsc'd him, Pen may have liad, but they 
were so dim that he could not realize them with aecurac}', or 
distinguish them from >\hat he knew to he delusions which had 
occurred and were remembered during the delirium of his fever. 
So as he had not thought proper on former occasions to make 
any allusions about Fanny Bolton to Ins mother, of course he 
could not now confide to her his sentiments regarding Fanny, 
or make this worthy lady a confidante. It Mas on botli sides 
an unlucky precaution and want of confidence ; and a word or 
:wo in time might liavc spared the go(;d lad} , and those con- 
nected with her, a deal of pain and ansruish. 

Seeing Miss Bolton installed as nurse and tcndcu* to Pen, J 
am sorry to sa}^ iVIrs. Pendennis had put the worst (*onstruction 
on the fact of the intimacy of tin se two unlucky young persons, 
and had settled in her own mind tha^ the accusations against 
Arthur were true. Why not have stoi)ped to in(]uire? — There 
are stories to a man’s disadvantage that the v/(nncn who arc 
fondest of him arc always the most eager to believe. Isn’t a 
man’s wife often the first to he jealous of him? Poor Pen got 
a good stock of this susificious kind of love from the nurse who 
was now watching over him ; and the kind and pure creature 
thought that her boy liad gone through a malady much more 
awful and debasing tlian the mere physical fever, and was 
stained by crime as well as M^eakened by illness. The con- 
sciousness of this she had to bear perforce silently, and to try 
to put a mask of cheerfulness and confidence over her inwai'd 
doubt and despair and horror 
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. When Captain Shandon, at Boulogne, read the next nuinl^sr 
of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” it was to remark to Mrs. Shandon 
that Jack Finucane’s hand was no longer visible in the leading 
articles, and that Mr. Warrington must be at work there again. 
“1 know the crack of his whip in a hundred, and the cut which 
the fellow’s thong leaves. There’s Jack Bludyer, goes to work 
like a butcher, and mangles a subject. Mr. Wanington finishes 
a man, and lays his cuts neat and regular, straight down the 
back, and drawing blood every line ; ” at which dreadful metsi' 
phor, Mrs. Shandon said, “ Law, Charles, how can you talk 
so! I always thought Mr. Warrington very high, but a kind 
gentleman ; and I’m sure he Avas most kind to the children.” 
Upon which Shandon said, “Yes; he’s kind to the children; 
but he’s savage to the men ; and to be sure, my dear, you don’t 
understand a word about what I’m sav ing ; and it’s best you 
shouldn’t ; for it’s little good comes out of writing for news- 
papers ; and it’s Jjetter here, living easy at Boulogne, where the 
wine’s plenty, and the brandy costs but two francs a bottle. 
Mix us another tumbler, Marj’. m3' dear ; we’ll go back into 
harness soon. ‘ Cras ingens iterabimus jequor ’ — bad luck 
to it.” 

In a word, Warrington went to work with alibis might, in 
place of his prostrate friend, and did Pen’s j)ortion of the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette” “with a vengeance,” as the sa3ing is. He 
wrote occasional articles and literary criticisms ; he attended 
theatres and musical peri’ormanecs, and discoursed about them 
Avith his usual savage energv. His hand was too strong for 
such small subjects, and it pleased him to tell Arthur’s mother, 
and uncle, and Laura, that there Avas no hand in all the band of 
penmen more graceful and light, more pleasant and more ele- 
gant, than Arthur’s. “ The people in this country', ma’am, 
don’t understand Avhat style is, or they Avould see the merits of 
our A'oung one,” he said to Mrs. Pendennls. “ I call him ours, 
ma’am, for I bred him ; and I am as proud of him as you are ; 
and, bating a little Avilfulness, and a little selfishness, and a 
little dandification, I don’t know a more honest, or loyal, or 
gentle creature. Ilis pen is wicked sometimes, but he is as 
kind as a young lady’’ — as Miss Laura here — and I believe he 
would not do any liA'ing mortal harm.” 

At this, Helen, though she lieaA'cd a deep, deep sigh, and 
Laura, though she, too, was sadly wounded, nevertheless were 
most thankfiil for Warrington’s good opinion of Arthur, and 
loved him for being so attached to their Pen. And Major Pano 
dennis was loud in his praises of Mr. Warrington,-— more loud 
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and enthusiastic than it was the Major’s wont to be. He is 
a gentleman, my dear creature,” he said to Helen, ‘‘ every inch 
a gentleman, my good madam — tlie Suffolk Warringtons — 
Charles the First’s baronets : — what could he be but a gentle- 
man, come out of that family? — father, — Sir Miles Warring- 
ton ; ran away with — beg your pardon, Miss Bell. Sir Miles 
was a very well-known man in London, and a friend of the 
Prince of Wales. This gentleman is a man of the greatest 
talents, the very highest accomplishments, — sure to get on, if 
he had a motive to put his energies to work.” 

Laura blushed for herself whilst the Major was talking and 
praising Arthur’s hero. As she looked at VYarrington’s maul)" 
face, and dark, melancholy eyes, this jonng person had been 
speculating about him, and had settled in her mind that he 
must have been the victim of an unhappy attachment ; and as 
she caught herself so speculating, why, Miss Bell blushed. 

Warrington got chambers hard by, — (Lenier’s chambers in 
Flag Court ; and having (‘xcciited Pen’s task w ilh great energy 
in the morning, his delight and pleasure of an afternoon was to 
come and sit with the sick man’s company in the sunny autumn 
evenings ; and he had the honor more than once of giving Miss 
Bell his arm for a walk in the Temple (Jardens ; to take which 
pastime, when the frank Laura asked of Helen permission, the 
Major eagerly said, ‘‘Yes, yes, begad — of cours(> you go out 
with him — it’s like the country, yon know; every])odv goes 
out with everybody in the Gardens, and there are beadh's, you 
know, and that sort of thing — everybody walks in the Temple 
Gardens. If the great arbiter of morals did not object, why 
should simple Helen ? She was glad that hei girl should have 
such fresh air as the river could give, and to sec her return with 
heightened color and spirits from these harmless excursions. 

Laura and Helen had come, you must know, to a little ex- 
planation. When the news arrived of Pen’s alarming illness, 
Laura insisted upon accompanying the terrified mother to Lon- 
don, would not hear of the refusal which the still angry Helen 
gave her, and, when refused a second time yet more sternly, 
and when it seemed that the poor lost lad’s life was despaired 
of, and when it was known that his conduct was such as to 
render all thoughts ol union hopeless, Laura had, with manv 
tears, told her mother a secret with which every observant per- 
son who roads this story is acquainted alread3\ Now she never 
could marry him, was she to be denied the consolation of 
owning how fondly, how truly, liow entirely she had loved him ? 
ihe mingling tears of the women appeased the agony of their 
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grief somewhat, and the sorrows and terrors of their jotir- 
ney were at least in so far mitigated that they shared them 
together. 

What could Fanny expect when suddenly brought up for 
sentence before a couple of such judges? Nothing but swift 
condemnation, awful punishment, merciless dismissal ! Women 
are cruel critics in cases such as that in which poor Fanny w’as 
implicated ; and we like them to be so : for, Ixisides the guard 
which a man places round his own harem, and the defences 
which a woman has in her heart, her faith, and honor, hasn’t 
she all her own friends of lier own sex to keep watch that she 
does not go astray, and to tear her to pieces if slie is found 
erring? When our Malimouds or Selims of Baker Street or 
Belgrave Square visit their Fatimas with condign punishment, 
their mothers sew up Fatima’s sack for lier, and her sisters and 
, sisters-in-law see her well under water. And this present 
writer does not say nay ; he protests most solemnly he is a 
Turk too. He wears a turban and a beard like another, and is 
all for the sack practice, Bisinillah ! But O yon spotless, who 
have the right of capital punishment vested in you, at least be 
very cautions that you make away with the proper (if so she 
maybe called) person. Be very sure of the fact before you 
order the barge out : and don’t pop your subject into the Bos- 
phorus, until you are quite (‘crtaiii tliat she deserves it. This 
is all I would urge in poor Fatima’s behalf — absolutely all — 
not a woi’d more, by the beard of the Prophet. If she’s guilty, 
down w’ith her — heave over the sack, away Avith it into the 
Golden Horn bubble and squeak, and justice being done, give 
wa3% men, and let us pull back to supper. 

So the Major did not In any Avay object to Warrington’s 
continued prouKuiades Avith Miss Laura, but, like a benevolent 
old gentleman, (meouraged in every Avay the intimacj" of that 
couple. Wore there any exhibitions in town? he was for War- 
rington conducting her to them. If Warrington had proposed 
to take her to Vauxhall itself, this most complaisant of men 
would have seen no harm, — nor would Helen, if Pendeniiis the 
elder had so ruled if. — nor would there have been any harm 
between tAvo persons whose honor was entirely" spotless, — 
between Warrington, who saw In intimaej’^ a pure, and high- 
minded, and artless woman for the first time in his life, — and 
Laura, who too for the first time was thrown into the constant 
society of a gentleman of great natural parts and powers, of 
pleasing ; who possessed varied acquirements, enthusiasm, 
simplicity, humor, and that freshness of mind which his simple 
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and habits gave him, and which contrasted so much with 
Pen’s dandy indifference of manner and faded sneer. In War- 
rington’s very uncouthness there was a refinement which the 
other’s finery lacked. In his energy, his respect, his desire to 
please, his hearty laughter, or simple confiding pathos, what a 
difference to Sultan Pen’s yawning sovereignty and languid 
acceptance of homage ! Wluit had made Pen at home such a 
dandy and such a despot? The women had spoiled him, as we 
like them and as they like to do. They had cloyed him with 
obedience, and surfeited him with sweet respect and submission, 
until he grew wearj’ of the slaves who waited upon him, and 
their caresses and cajoleries excited him no more. Abroad, 
he was brisk and lively, and eager and impassioned enough — 
most men are, so constituted and so nurtured. — Does this, 
like the former sentence, run a chance of l:>cing misinterpreted, 
and does any one dare to suppose that the writer would incite 
the women to revolt? Never, by the whiskers of the Prophet, 
again he says. He wears a l>eard, and he likes his women to 
be slaves. What man doesn’t? What man would be hen- 
pecked, I say? We will cut off all the heads in Christendom 
or Turkeydom rather than that. 

Well, then, Arthur being so languid, and indilferent, and 
careless about the favors bestowed upon him, how came it that 
Laura should have such a love and rapturous regard for him, 
that a mere inadequate^ expression of it should have kept the 
girl talking all the way from Fairoaks to London, as she and 
Helen travelled in th(‘ post-eluiise ? As soon as Helen had 
finished one story about the dear fellow, and narrated, with a 
hundred sobs and (ijaoulatious, and looks up to heaven, some 
thrilling incidents which oceiiiTcd about the period when the 
hero was breeched, Laura began anoHier equally Interesting 
and equally ornamented with tears, iind told how heroically he 
head a tooth out or wouldn’t have it out, or how daringly he 
robbed a bird’s nesi, or how magnanimously he spared it ; or 
how he gave a shilling to the old woman on the common, or 
went without his bread and butter for the beggar-boy who came 
into the yard — and so on. One to another the sobbing women 
sang laments upon their hero, who, my worthy reader has long 
since perceived, is no more a hero than either one of us. 
Being as he was, why should a sensible girl be so fond of 
him? 

This point has been argued before in a previous unfortunate 
sentence (which lately drew down all the wrath of Ireland uix)n 
the writer’s head), and which said that the greatest rascaFcut* 
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throats have had somebody to be fond of them, and if those 
monsters, why not ordinary mortals? And with whom shall a 
3Wing lady fall in love but with the person she sees ? She is 
not supposed to lose her heart in a dream, like a Princess in 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights;” or to plight her j'oung affections to 
the portrait of a gentleman in the Exhibition, or a sketch in the 
“ Illustrated London News.” Yon have an instinct within j'ou 
which inclines yon to attach yourself to some one : you meet 
Somebody : j’ou hear Somebody constantl}' praised : you walk, 
or ride, or waltz, or talk, or sit in tlie same pew at church with 
Somebody; yon meet again, and again, and — “Marriages are 
made in Heaven,” yonr dear mamma says, pinning your orange- 
flower wreath on, with her blessed eyes dimmed witli tears — and 
there is a wedding breakfast, and yon take off 3'our white satin 
and retire to your coach-and-fonr, and 3 011 and he are a happy 
pair. — Or, die affair is broken off, and then, poor dear wounded 
heart ! win’ then yon meet Somebody Else, and twine 3’our 
young aflections round number two. It is your nature so to do. 
Do 3’ou suppose it is all for the man’s sake that you love, and 
not a bit for 3’our own? Do 3’on sui)pose 3’ou would drink if 
3’ou were not thirsty, or eat if 3’on were not hungiy? 

So then Laura liked Pen because she saw scarcel3’ an3’body 
else at Fairoaks except Doctor Portmau and Captain Glanders, 
and because his mother constantly praised her Arthur, and be- 
cause he was gentleimin-like, tolerably good-looking and witty, 
and because, above all, it was of her nature to like somebody. 
And having once received this image into her heart, she there 
tendcrh’ nursed it and clasped it — she there, in his long ab- 
sences and her constant solitudes, silenth’ brooded over it and 
fondled it — and when after this she camii to London, and had 
an opportiinit3’ of becoming rather intimate with Mr. George 
Warrington, what on eartli was to prevent her from thiniving 
him a most odd, original, agreeable, and pleasing person? 

A long time afterwards, wdien these da3’s were over, and 
Fate in its own way had disposed of the various persons now 
assembled in the dingy building in Lamb Court, perhaps some 
of them looked back and thought how happy the time was, and 
how pleasant had beeii their evening talks and little walks and 
simple recreations round the sofa of Pen the convalescetat* 
The Major liad a favorable opinion of September in London 
from that time forward, and declared at his clubs and in society' 
that the dead season in town was often pleasant, doosed pleaii- 
ant, begad ! He used to go home to his lodgings in Bury Street of 
H night, wonderimr tMt it was already so late, and that the even^ 
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ing had passed away so quick!}'. He made his appearance at 
the Temple pretty constantl}' in the afternoon, and tugged up 
the long black staircase with quite a benevolent activity and 
perseverance. And he made interest with the chef at Bays’s 
(that renowned cook, the superintendence of whose work ui)on 
Gastronomy compelled the gifted author to stay in the metropo- 
lis), to prepare little jellies, delicate clear soups, aspics, and 
other trifles good for invalids, which Morgan the valet constantly 
brought down to the little Lamb Court colony. And the per- 
mission to drink a glass or two of pure sherry being accorded 
to Pen by Doctor Goodenough, the Major told with almost 
tears in his eyes how his noble friend the Marquis of Steyne, 
passing through London on his way to the Continent, had 
ordered any quantity of his precious, his priceless Amontillado, 
that had been a present from King Ferdinand to the noble 
Marquis, to be placed at the disposal of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 
The widow and Laura tasted it witli respect (though they didn’t 
in the least like the bitter flavor), but the invalid was greatly 
invigorated by it, and Warrington pronounced it sui)erhitiv(‘Iy 
good, and pro[)Osed the Major’s health in a mock speech after 
dinner on the first day when the wine was served, and that of 
Lord Steyne and the aristocracy in geiu'ral. 

Major Pendennis returned thanks witli the utmost gravity 
and in a speech in which lie used the words the present occa- 
sion,” at least the proper nuinlau* of times. Pen cheered with 
his feeble voice from his arm-chair. Wan ington taught Miss 
Laura to cry ^^Hear! hear!” and tai)i)(‘d the table with his 
knuckles- Pidgeon the attendant grimu'd, and honest Doctor 
Goodenough found the party so merrily engaged, when he came 
in to pay his faithful giatuitous vi'^it. 

Warrington knew Sibwright, who lived below, and that gal- 
lant gentleman, in reply to a Ic.tcr informing him of the use to 
which his apartments had been put, wrote back the most polite 
and flowery letter of acquiescence. 11 (t place tl his chambers 
at the service of their fair occupants, his lied at their disposal, 
his carpets at their feet. Everybod}’^ was kindly disposed 
towards the sick man and his family. His heart (and his moth- 
er’s too, as we may fancy) melted within him at the thought of 
so much good feeling and good nature. Let Pen’s biographer 
be pardoned for alluding to a time not far distant when a some- 
what similar mishap brought him a providential friend, a kind 
physician, and a thousand proofs of a most touching and sur- 
prising kindness and sympathy. 

There was a piano in Mr. Sihwright’s chamber (indeed this 
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gentleman, a lover of all the arts, performed himself — and 
exceedingly ill too — upon the instrument ; and had had a song 
dedicated to him — the words by himself, the air by his de- 
voted friend Leopoldo Twankidillo — and at this music-box, 
as Mr. Warrington called it, Laura, at first with a gi’eat deal 
of tremor and blushing (which became her vciy much), played 
and sang, sometimes of an evening, simple airs, and old songs 
of home. Her voice was a rich contralto, and Warrington, 
who scarce!}" knew one tune from another, and who had but 
one tune or bra}’* in his repertoire^ — a most discordant imitation 
of God save the King, — sat rapt in delight listening to these 
songs. He ooiild follow their rliytlim il' not their harmony ; and 
he could watch, witli a constant and daily growing enthusiasm, 
the pure and tender and generous creature who made the music. 

1 wonder how that poor pale little girl in the black bonnet, 
who used to stand at the lamp-post in Lamb Court sometimes 
of an evening, looking up to the open windows from which the 
music came, liked to hear it? When Pen’s bedtime came the 
songs were hushed. Lights a[)peared In the upper room : his 
room, whither the widow used to conduct him ; and then the 
Major and Mr. Warrington, and sometimes Miss Laura, would 
have a game at ecarte or backgammon ; or she would sit by 
working a pair of slippers in worsted — a pair of gentleman’s 
slippers — they might have been for Arthur or for George or 
for Major Pendennis : one of those three would have given any- 
thing for the slippers. 

Whilst such business as this was going on wdthin, a rather 
shabby old genthunan would come and lead away the pale girl 
in the black bonnet, who had no right to be abroad in the night 
air, and the Temple porters, the f('w laundresses, and other 
amateurs who had been listening to the concert, would also 
disappear. 

Just before ten o'clock there was another musical perform- 
ance, namely that of the chimes of St. Clement’s clock in the 
Strand, which played the clear cheerful not(‘s of a psalm, before 
it [)rocceded to ring its ten fatal strokes. As the}" w"cre ring- 
ing, Laura began to fold up the slippers ; Martha from Fair- 
oaks appeared with a* bed-candle, and a constant smile on her 
face; the Major said, “(rod bless my soul, is it so late?” 
Warrington and he left their unfinished game, and got up and 
shook hands with Miss Bell. Blartha from Fairoaks lighted 
them out of the passage and down the stair, and, as they de- 
scended, they could hear her bolting and locking the sporting 
door” after them, upon her young mistress and herself. If 
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there had been any danger, grinning Martha said she would 
have got down that thar liookj' soord which hung up in gan- 
tleman's rooin,^^ — meaning the Damascus scimitar with the 
iwinae of the Prophet engraved on the blade and the red-velvet 
scabbard, which Perc}^ yibwright, Esquire, brought back from 
his tour in the Levant, along with an Albanian dress, and 
which he wore with such elegant effect at Lady MullingePs 
ftney ball, Gloucester Square, Hyde Park. It entangled itself 
in Miss Kewse3^’s train, who appeared in the dress in which 
she, with her mamma, had been presented to their sovereign 
(the latter bj" the L — d Cli-nc-ll-r’s lady), and led to events 
which have nothing to do with this history. Is not Miss Kew- 
sey now Mrs. Sibwright? lias Sihwright not got a countj^ 
court? — Good night, Laura and Fairoaks Martha. Sleep well 
and wake happy, pure and gentle lady. 

Sometimes after these evenings Warrington would walk a 
little way with Major Pendennis — just a little way — just as 
far as tlie Temple gate — as the Strand — as Charing Cross — 
as the Club — he was not going into the club? Well, as far as 
Burj’' Street, where ho would laughingly shake' hands on the 
Major’s own doorstep. They had been talking about Laura all 
the way* It was wonderful how enthusiastic* the Major, who, 
as we know, used to dislike hei, had gro^Mi to be regarding the 
young lady. — ‘‘ Dcv’lish line girl, bc'gad. Dev’lish well-nuin- 
nered girl — m3" sLster-in-law has the manners of a duchess and 
would bring up any girl well. Miss Bc'U's a little countrified. 
But the smell of the hawthorn is pleasant, demm3". How she 
blushes. Your London girls would give many a guinea for a 
bouquet like that — natural flowers, begad ! And she’s a little 
monc3" too — nothing to speak ol — but a pootv little bit of 
mone3^” In all w-hich opiiiK»ns no doubt Mr. Warrington 
agreed; and though he laughed as he shook hands with the 
Major, his face fell as he left his veteran companion ; and he 
strode back to chambers, and smoked pipe after i>ipe long into 
the night, and wrote article upon article, more and more sav- 
age, in lieu of friend Pen disabled. 

Well, it was a happy time for almost all parties concerned. 
Pen mended dail3". Sleeping and eating were his constant 
Dccupalions. His appetite was something frightful. He was 
ashamed of exhibiting it before Laura, and almost before his 
mother who laughed and applauded him. As the roast chicken 
of his dinner went awa3" he eyed the departing friend with sad 
longing, and began to long for jeU3', or tea, or what not. He 
was like an ogre in dev^ouring. The Doctor cried stop, but 
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Pen would not. Nature called out to him more loudly than 
the Doctor, and that kind and friendly physician handed him 
over with a very good grace to the other healer. 

And here let us speak very tender!}^ and in the strictest 
confidence of an event which befell him, and to which he never 
liked an allusion. During his delirium the ruthless Goodenough 
ordered ice to be put to his head, and all his lovely hair to be 
cut. It was done in the time of — of the other nurse, who left 
every single hair of course in a paj^)er for the widow to count 
and treasure up. She never believed but that the girl had 
taken away some of it, but then women are so suspicious upon 
these matters. 

WTien this direful loss was ,made visible to Major Pendennis, 
as of course it was the first time the elder saw the poor young 
man’s shorn pate, and when Pen was quite out of danger, and 
gaining daily vigor, the Major, with something like blushes 
and a queer wink of his eyes, said he knew of a — a person — 
a coiffeur, in fact — a good man, whom he would send down to 
the Temple, and who would — a — apply — a — a temporary 
remedy to that misfortune. 

Laura looked at Warrington with the archest sparkle in her 
eyes — Warrington fairly burst out into a boohoo of laughter: 
even the widow was obliged to laugh ; and the Major erubes- 
cent confounded the impudence of the young folks, and said 
when he had his hair cut he would keep a lock of it for Miss 
Laura. 

Warrington voted that Pen should wear a barrister’s wig. 
There was Sibwright’s down below, which would become him 
hugely. Pen said “ Stuff,’’ and seemed as confused as his 
uncle; and the end was that a gentleman from Burlington 
Arcade waited next day upon Mr. Pendennis, and had a private 
interview with him in his bedroom ; and a week afterwards 
the same individual ai)peared with a box under his arm, and 
an ineffable grin of politenesB on his face, and announced that 
he had brought ’ome Mr. Pendennis’s ’cad of ’air. 

It must have been a grand but melancholy sight to see Pen 
in the recesses of his apartment, sadly contemplating hid 
ravaged beauty and "the artificial means of hiding its ruin* 
He appeared at length in tlic ’ead of ’air; but Warrington 
laughed so that Pen grew sulky, and went back for his velvet 
cap, a neat turban which the fondest of mammas had worked 
for him. Then Mr. Warrington and Miss Bell got some flowers 
off the ladies’ bonnets and made a wreath, with which they 
decorated the wig and brought it out in procession, and did 





ilomage before it. In fact they indulged in a hundred sports, 
jocularities, waggeries and petits jeux innocem : so that the 
second and third floors of Number 6, Lamb Court, Temple, 
riaiig with more cheerfulness and laughter than had been known 
in those precincts for manj* a long da}'. 

At last, after about ten days of this life, one evening when 
the little sp}’' of the court came out to take her usual post of 
observation at the lamp, there was no music from the second- 
floor window, there were no lights in the third-story chambers, 
the windows of each were open, and the occupants were gone, 
Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, told Fanny what had happened. 
The ladies and all the part}" had gone to Richmond for change 
of air. The antique travelling chariot was brought out again 
and cushioned witli many pillows for Pen and his mother ; and 
Miss Laura went in the most affable manner in the omnibus 
under the guardianship of Mr. George Warrington. He came 
back and took possession of his old l)ed that night in the vacant 
and cheerless chambers, and to his old books and his old pipes,, 
but not perhaps to his old sleep. 

The widow had left a jar full of flowers upon his table, 
prettily arranged, and when he entered they filled the solitary' 
room with odor. They were memorials of tlic kind, gentle? 
souls who had gone away, and who had decorated for a little 
while that lonel}', cheerless place. He had had the happiest 
days of his whole life, George felt — lie knew it now they wore 
just gone: he went and took up tlic flowers and put his face to 
them, smelt them — perhaps kissed them. As lie put them 
down, he rubbed his rough hand a(?ross his eyes with a bitter 
word and laugh. He would have given his whole life and soul 
to win that prize which Arthur i ejected. Did she want fame? 
He would have won it for her : — devotion ? — a great heart 
flill of pent-up tenderness and inanly love and gentleness was 
there for her, if she might take it. But it might not be. Fate 
had ruled otherwise. ‘‘Even if I could, she would not have 
me,” George thought. “ What has an ugly, rougli old fellow 
like me, to make any woman like him ? I’m getting old, and 
I’ve made no mark in life. I’ve neitlier good looks, nor youth, 
nor money, nor reputation. A man must be able to do some- 
thing besides stare at her and offer on his knees his uncouth 
devotion, to make a woman like him. Wliat can I do? Lots 
of young fellows have passed me in the race — what they call 
the prizes of life didn’t seem to me worth the trouble of the 
stniggle. But for her. If she had been mine and liked a. 
diamond — ah ! shouldn’t she have worn it ! Psha, wliat a fooL 





lAm to br^ of what 1 would have done ! We are the slaves « 
destiny. Oar lots are shaped for us, and mine is ordained bhg 
ago. Come, let us have a pipe, and put the smell of these 
flowers out of court. Poor little silent flowers! You’tt be 
dead to-morrow. What business had you to show your red 
cheeks in this dingy place ? ” 

By his bed-side Geoi-ge found a new Bible which the widow 
had placed there, with a note inside saying that she had not 
seen the book amongst his collection in a room where she had 
spent a number of hours, and where God had vouchsafed to her 
prayers the life of her son, and that slie gave to Arthur’s friend 
the best thing she could, and besought him to read in the 
volume sometimes, and to keep it as a token of a grateful 
mother’s regard and affection. Ibor George mournfully kissed 
the book as he had done the flowers ; and the morning found 
him stilPreading in its awful pages, in which so many stricken 
hearts, in which so man)' tender and faithful souls have found 
comfort: under calamity, and refuge and hope in affliction. 


CHAPTER LIT. 
fanny’s occupation’s gonf.. 

Good Helen, ever since her son’s illness, had taken, as we 
have seen, entire possession of the young man, of his drawers 
and closets and all which they contained : whether shirts that 
wanted buttons, or stockings that required mending, or, must it 
be owned? letters that lay amongst those articles of raiment, 
and which of course it was necessary that somebody should 
answer during Arthur’s weakened and incapable condition. 
Perhaps Mrs. Pendennis was laudably desirous to have Some 
explanations about the dreadful Fanny Bolton mystery, regard- 
ing which she had never breathed a word to her son, though it 
was present in her mind always, and occasioned her inexpressi-' 
ble anxiety and disqiiiet. She had caused the brass knocker 
to be screwed off the inner door of the chambers, wfaereupon 
the postman’s startling double rap would, as she justly aigued, 
disturb the rest of her patient, and she did not allow hiss to 
see any letter which arrived, whether from boot-makers Vrho. 
importuned him, or hatters who had a heavy account to ;hiake 
up against nc^* Saturday, and would be very much ol^ged'# 
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^iSlr, Arthur Pendonnis would have tlie kindness to settle, &c. 
Of these documents, Pen, who was always freehanded and care- 
less, of course had his share, and though no great one, one 
quite enough to alarm liis scrupulous and conscientious mother. 
She had some savings ; Pen's magnificent self-denial, and her 
own econom3% amounting from her great simplicity and avoid- 
ance of show to parsimony almost, had enabled her to put bj’ a 
little sum of money, a part of which she delightedly consecrated 
to the paying off the young gentleman’s obligations. At this 
price, many a worthy youth and respected reader would hand 
over his correspondence to his parents ; and i)erhaps there is 
no greater test of a man’s regularity and easiness of conscience, 
than his readiness to face the postman. Blessed is he who is 
made happy by the sound of a rat-tat ! The good are eager 
for it: but the naughty tremble at the sound thereof. So it 
was very kind of Mrs. Pendennis doubly to spare Pen the 
trouble of bearing or answering letters during his illness. 

There could have been nothing in the young man’s chests of 
drawers and wardrobes which could be eonsidei’ed as inculpat- 
ing him in any way, nor any satisfactory documents regarding 
the Fanny Bolton affair found there, for the widow had to ask 
her brother-in-law if ho knew anything about the odious trans- 
action, and the dreadful intrigue in which her son was engaged. 
When they were at Richmond one day, and Pen with Warring- 
ton had taken a seat on a bench on the terrace, the widow 
kept Major Pendennis in consultation, and laid her terrors and 
perplexities before him, sueh of them ai least (for as is the 
wont of men and women, she did not make anite a clean con- 
fession, and I suppose no speiidthrift asked for a schedule of his 
debts, no lady of fashion asked b> her husband for her dress- 
maker’s bills ever sent in the wdiole of them yet) — such, we 
say, of her perplexities, at least, as she chose to confide to her 
Director for the time being. 

When, then, she asked the Major what course she ought to 
pursue, about this dreadful — this horrid affair, and whether 
he knew anything regarding it? the old gentleman puckered up 
his face, so that you could not tell whether he was smiling or 
not ; gave the widow one queer look witii his little eyes ; cast 
them down to the carpet again, and said, ‘‘My dear, good 
creature, I don’t know anything about it ; and I don’t wish to 
know anything about it; and, as you ask me my opinion, I 
think you had best know nothing about it too. Young men 
will be young men ; and, begad, my good ma’am, if you think 
QUr boy is a Jo— ” 
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‘‘Pray, spare me this,” Helen broke in, looking 
stately. 

“My dear creature, I did not commence the conversation, 
permit me to say,” the Major said, bowing very blandly. 

“ I can't bear to hear such a sin — such a dreadful sin — 
spoken of in such a way,” the widow said, with tears of annoy- 
ance starting from her eyes. “ I can’t bear to think that my boy 
should commit such a crime. I wish he had died, almost, be- 
fore he had done it. I don’t know how 1 survive it myself ; 
for it is breaking my heart, Major Pendeniiis, to think that his 
father’s son — my child — wliom I remember so good — oh, so 
good, and full of honor ! — should be fallen so dreadfully low, 
as to — as to — ” 

“As to flirt with a little grisette, my dear creature?” said 
the Major. “ Egad, if all the mothers in England were to 
break their hearts because — Nay, nay ; upon my word and 
honor, now, don’t agitate yourself, don’t cry. I can’t bear to 
see a woman’s tears — I never could — never. But how do we 
know that anything serious has happened? Has Arthur said 
anything? ” 

“ Ilis silence confirms it,” sobbed Mrs. Pendennis, behind 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Not at all. There are subjects, my dear, about which h 
young fellow cannot surely talk to his mamma,” insinuated the 
brother-in-law. 

“ She has written to him,” cried the lady, behind the cam- 
bric. 

“ What, before he was ill? Nothing more likely.” 

“ No, since,” the mourner with the batiste mask gasped out ; 
“ not before ; that is, I don’t think so — tliat is, I — ” 

“Only since; and j^ou have — yes, I understand. I sup- 
pose when he was too ill to read liis own correspondence, you 
took charge of it, did you? ” 

“lam tlic most unhappy mother in the world,” cried out 
the unfortunate Helen. 

“ The most unhappy mother in the world, because your son 
is a man and not a lu^rmit ! Have a care, my dear sister. If 
you have suppressed any letters to him, you may have done 
yourself a great injury ; and, if I know anything of Arthur’s 
spirit, may cause a difference between him and you, which you’ll 
rue all your life — a difference that’s a dev’lish deal more im- 
portant, my good madam, than the little — little — trumpery 
cause which originated it.” 

‘‘There was only one letter,” broke out Helen — “only a 
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little one — only a few woixis. Here it is — oh—- how 
han j'ou, how can you speak so?” 

When the good soul said only “ a veiy little one,” the Major 
could not speak at all, so inclined was he to laugh, in spite of 
the agonies of the poor soul before him, and for whom he had 
a hearty pit}" and liking too. But each was looking at the 
matter with his or her peculiar e3^es and view of morals, and 
the Major’s morals, as the reader knows, w^erc not those of an 
ascetic. 

I recommend you,” he gravely continued, if you can, to 
seal it up — those letters ain’t unfrequently sealed with wafers — 
and to put it amongst Pen’s other loiters, and let him have 
them when h(‘ calls for them. Or if we can’t seal it, we mis- 
took it for a bill.” 

'*'■ I can’t tell my son a lie,” said the widow. It had been 
put silentl}' into the letter-box two days previous to their de- 
parture from the Temple, and had ])een bjought to Mrs. Pen- 
dennis by Martha. She had never seen Faiinj ’s haudwTiting, 
of course ; but when the letter w^as put into her hands, she 
knew the author at once. She had been on the watch for that 
lettei every day since Pen had been ill. She had opened some 
of his other letters because^ she wanted to get at that one. She 
had the hoiTid paper poisoning lu‘r bag at that moment. She 
took it out and ofleiHHl it to lier brother-iu-law\ 

Arthur Pendennis. Esq,^'" he read, in a timid little sprawl- 
ing handwriting, and with a sneer on his face. “ No, my dear, 
I won't read any more. But you, who have read it, may tell 
me what the letter contains — only pra’ ers for his health in bad 
spelling you say — and a desire to see him.'' Well — there’s 
no harm in that. And as you ask mo ” — here the Major began 
to look a little queer for lus ow u part, and put on his demure 
look — as you ask me, my de ir, for information, why, I don’t 
mind telling you that — ah — that — Morgan, my man, has 
made some inquiries regarding this affair, and that — my friend 
Doctor Goodenough also looked into it — and it appears that 
this person was greatly smitten with Arthur; that he paid 
for ^ her and took her to Vauxhall Gardens, as Morgan heard 
from an old acquaintance of Pen's and our6, an Irish gentleman, 
who was very nearl}^ once having tlie honor of being the — from 
an Irishman, in fact ; — that the girl’s father, a violent man of 
intoxicated habits, has beaten her mother, who persists in 
declaring her daughter’s entire innocence to her husband on 
the one hand, while on the other she told Goodenough that 
Arthur had acted like a brute to her child. And so you 
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tlie story remains in a mystery. Will you have it chared tiff? 
I have but to ask Pen, and he will teU me at once — he is as 
honorable a man as ever lived.” 

“ Honorable ! ” said the widow, with bitter scorn. “ Ohf, 
brother, what is this you call honor? If my boy has been 
guilty, he must marry her. I would go down on m3' knees and 
pra}' him to do so.” 

“ Good God ! are 3'oa mad ?” screamed out the Major ; and 
remembering fomer passages in Arthur’s histor}' and Helen's, 
the truth came across his mind that, were Helen to make this 
pra3’er to he^r son, he would mai'iy the girl : he was wild enough 
and obstinate enough to commit aii}' folly when a woman he 
loved was in the case. “M3' dear sister, have 3’ou lost 3'our 
senses?” he continued (after an agitated pause, during which 
the above dreary reflection crossed him) ; and in a softened 
tone, “What right have we to suppose tliat anything has passed 
between this girl and him ? Let’s sec the letter. Her heart i 
breaking; pra3', pray, write to me — home unhappy — unkind 
father — 3'our nurse — poor little Fann3' — spelt, as 3’ou sa3', in 
a manner to outrage all sense of decorum. Put, good heavbns ! 
m3' dear, what is there in tliis? onl3' that the little devil is mak- 
ing love to Iiim still. Wh3' she didn’t come into his chambers 
until he was so delirious that he didn’t know her. What-d’j'OU- 
call-’em, Flanagan, the laundress, told Morgan, my man, so. 
She came in compaii}' of an old fellow, an old Mr. Bows, who 
came most kindl3' down to Stillbrook and brought me away — 
by the wa3', I left him in the cab, and never paid the fare ; and 
dev’lish kind it was of him. No, there’s nothing in the story.” 

“ Do 3'ou think so? Thank Heaven — thank God ! ” Helen 
cried. “ I’ll take the letter to Arthur and ask him now. Look 
at him there. ITe’.s on the terrace with Mr. Wamngton. 11163' 
are talking to some children. M3' bo3' was alwa3's fond of 
children. lie’s innocent, thank God — thank God ! Let me 
go to him.” 

Old Pendennis had his own opinion. When he briskl3' took 
the not guilt3' side of the case, but a moment before, ver3' lik€l5’ 
the old gentleman had n different view from that which he ch<WBC 
to advocate, and judged of Arthur by what he himself would 
have done. If she goes to Arthur, and he speaks the truth-i as 
the rascal will, it spoils all, he thought. And he tried one htoto 
effort. 

“M3' dear, good soul,” he said, taking Helen’s hand! atfd 
kissiug it, “ as 3'our son has not acquainted 3'oU with thfsaflldr, 
think If 3*ou have an3’ right to examine it. As ydU helievS’^hiBi 
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to be a man of honor, what right have j’ou to doubt Ins honor 
in this instance? Who is his accuser? An anonymous scoun- 
drel who has brought no specific charge against him. If there 
were any such, wouldn’t the girl’s paa’cnts have come forward ? 
He is not called upon to rebut, nor you to entertain an anony- 
mous accusation ; and as for believing him guilty because a 
girl of that rank happened to be in his rooms acting as 
nurse to him, begad you might as well insist upon his mar- 
rying that dem’d old Irish gin-drinking laundress, Mrs. 
Flanagan.” 

The widow burst out laughing through her tears — the vic- 
tory was gained hy the old general. 

“Marry Mrs. Flanagan, b}' Ged,” he continued, tapping 
her slender hand. “ No. The boy has told you nothing about 
it, and you know nothing about it. The })oy is innocent — of 
course. And what, my good soul, is the course for us to pur- 
soo? Suppose he is attached to this girl — don’t look sad 
again, it’s merely a supposition — and begad a young fellow 
may have an attachment, mayn’t he? — Directly he gets well 
he will be at her again.” 

“ He must come home ! We must go off directly to Fair- 
oaks,” the widow cried out. 

“ My good creature, he’ll bore himself to death at Fairoaks. 
lie’ll have nothing to do but to think about his passion there. 
There’s no place in the world for making a little passion into a 
big one, and where a fellow feeds on his own thoughts, like a 
lonely country-house where there’s nothing to do. We must 
occup3" him : amuse him : we must tak(‘ him abroad : he’s never 
been abroad except to Paris for a lark. We must travel a little. 
He must have a nurse with him, to take great care of him, for 
Goodenough sa3's he had a dev’lish narrow s(j[ueak of it (don’t 
look frightened) , and so you must come and watch : and I sup- 
pose you’ll take Miss Bell, and 1 should like to ask Warrington 
to come. Arthur’s dev’lish fond of Warrington. lie can’t do 
without Warrington. Warrington’s family is one of the oldest 
in England, and he is one of the best young fellows I ever met 
in my life. I like him exceedingly.” 

“Does Mr. Warrington know an3ahing about this — this 
affair?” asked Helen. “He had been awa3’, I know, for two 
months before it happeneil ; Pen wrote me so.” 

“ Not a word — I — F vc asked him about it. I’ve pumped 
him. He never heard of the transaction, never ; I pledge you 
my word,” cried out the Major, in some alarm. “And, my 
dear, I think you had much best not talk to him about 
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snuch best not — of course not : the subject is most delicate jand 
painful.” 

The simple widow took her brother’s hand and pressed it. 

Thank you, brother,” she said. ‘‘You have been very, very 
kind to me. You have given me a great deal of comfort. Til 
go to my room, and think of what you have said. This illness 
and these — these emotions — have agitated me a great deal ; 
and I’m not very strong, you know. But I’ll go and thank 
God that my boy is innocent. He is innocent. Isn’t he, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, my dearest creature, yes,” said the old fellow, kissing 
her affectionatcl}", and quite overcome by her tenderness. He 
looked after her as she retreated, with a fondness which was 
rendered more piquant, as it were, by the mixture of a certain 
scorn which accompanied it. “Innocent!” he said; “I’d 
swear, till I was black in the face, he was innocent, rather than 
give that good soul pain.” 

Having achieved this victory, the fatigued and happ}^ war- 
rior laid himself down on the sofa, and put his yellow silk 
pocket-handkerchief over his fiice, and indulged in a snug little 
nap, of wliich the dreams, no doubt, were very pleasant, as he 
snored with refreshing regularity. The young men sat, mean- 
while, dawdling away the sunshiny hours on the terrace, very 
happy, and Pen, at least, very talkative. He was narrating to 
Warrington a plan for a new novel, and a new tragedy. War- 
rington laughed at the idea of his writing a tragedy. By Jove, 
he would show that he co’ild ; and he began to spout some of 
the lines of his play. 

The little solo on the wind instrument which the Major was 
performing was interrupted by the entrance of Miss Bell. She 
had been on a visit to her old friend, Lady Rockminster, who 
had taken a summer villa in the neighborhood ; and who, hear- 
ing of Arthur’s illness, and his mother’s arrival at Richmond, 
had visited the latter ; and, for the benefit of the former, whom 
she didn’t like, had been prodigal of grapes, partridges, and 
other attentions. For Laura the old lad}" had a great fondness, 
and longed that she should come and stay with her ; but Laura 
could not leave her mother at this juncture. Worn out by con- 
stant watching over Arthur’s health, Helen’s own had suffered 
very considerably ; and Doctor Goodenough had had reason to 
prescribe for her as well as for his younger patient. 

Old Pondeiinis started up on the entrance of the young lady. 
His slumbers were easily broken. He made her a gallant 
speech — he had been full of gallantry towards her of late. 
Where had she been gathering those roses which she, wore ou 
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How hajjpy he was to he disturbed out of Hia 
dreams by such a charming reality 1 Laura had plentj' of hiu 
mor and honesty ; and these two caused her to have on her side 
something very like a contempt for the old gentleman. It de- 
lighted her to draw out his worldliuess, and to make the old 
habitue of clubs and drawing-rooms tell his twaddling tales 
about great folks, and expound his views of morals. 

Not in this instance, however, was she disposed to be satiri- 
cal. She had been to drive with Lady Rockminster in the 
park, she said ; and she had brought home game for Pen, and 
flowers for mamma. She looked very grave about mamma. 
She had just been with Mrs. Pendennis. Helen was very much 
worn, and she feared she was very, very ill. Her laige eyes 
filled with tender marks of the s3’mpathy which she felt in her 
beloved friend’s condition. She was alarmed about her. 
Could not that good — that dear Dr. Goodenough — cure her? 

“Arthur’s illness, and other mental anxiety,” the Major 
slowly said, “ had, no doubt, shaken Helen.” A burning 
blush upon the girl’s face showed that she understood the old 
man’s allusions. But she looked him full in the face and made 
no replj". “ lie might have spared me that,” she thought. 
“ What is he aiming at in recalling that shame to me?” 

That he had an aim in view is very possible. The old diplo- 
matist seldom spoke without some such end. Doctor Goode- 
nough had talked to him, he said, about their dear friend’s 
health, and she wanted rest and change of scene — 3’cs, change 
of scene. Painful circumstances which had occurred must be 
forgotten and never alluded to ; he begged pardon for even 
hinting at them to Miss Bell — he never should do so again — 
nor, he was sure, would she. Everything must be done to 
soothe and comfort their friend, and his proposal was that they 
should go abroad for the autumn to a watering-place in the 
Rhine neighborhood, where Helen might rall3’ her exhausted 
spirits, and Arthur try and become a new man. Of course, 
Laura would not forsake her mother? 

Of course not. It was about Helen, and Helen onl}’^ — that 
is, about Arthur too for her sake, that Laura was anxious. 
She would go abroad or anywhere with Helen. 

And Helen having thought the matter over for an hour in 
her room, had by' that time grown to be as anxious for the toiur 
as any school-boy, who has been reading a book of voy'ages, is 
eager to go to sea. Whither should they go? the farther the 
better — to some place so remote that even recollection could 
not follow them ^ther : so dclightfitl that Pen should nevec 
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want to leave it — anywhere so that he could be happy>. Shib 
opened her desk with trembling fingers and took out h^r banker^s 
book, and counted up her little savings. If more was wanted, 
she had the diamond cross. She would borrow from Laura 
again. “Let us go — let us go,’" she thought; “directly he 
can bear the journey let us go away. Come, kind l>octor 
Goodenough — come quick, and give us leave to quit England.” 

The good Doctor drove o^ er to dine with them that very day. 
“If you agitate yourself so,” he said to her, “and if your 
heart beats so, and if you persist in being so anxious about a 
} oung gentleman who is getting well as fast as he can, we shall 
have 3’ou laid up, and Miss Laura to watch you ; and then it 
will be her turn to be ill, and I should like to know how the 
deuce a doctor is to live who is obliged to come and attend you 
all for nothing? Mrs. Goodenough is alread}’ jealous of you, 
and sa^s, with perfect justice, that I fall in love with m3" 
patients. And 3^ou must please to get out of the country as 
boon as ever 3^011 can, that I ma3^ have a little peace in my 
family.” 

When the plan of going abroad was proposed to Arthur, it 
was received by that gentleman with the greatest alacrity and 
enthusiasm. He longed to be off at once. lie let his musta- 
Chios grow from that veiy moment, in order, I suppose, that he 
might get his mouth into training for a perfect French and Ger- 
man pronunciation ; and he was seriousl3 disquieted in his mind 
because the mustacliios, ^ hen the3" came, were of a decidedly 
red color. He had looked forward to an autumn at Fairoaks ; 
and perhaps the idea of passing two or three months there did 
not amuse the 3"Oung man. “ There is not a soul to speak to 
in the place,” he said to Warrington. “ I can’t stand old Port- 
man’s sermons, and pompous after-dinner conversation. I know 
all old Glanders’s stories about the Peninsular war. The Claver- 
ings are the only Christian people in the neighborhood, and they 
are not to be at home before Christmas, m3" uncle sa3"s : besides, 
Warrington, I want to get out of the countr3". Whilst 3"0U 
were awa3", confound it, I had a temptation, from which I am 
ver3" thankftil to have escaped, and which I count that even my 
illness came very luckily to put an end to.” And here he nar- 
rated to his friend the circumstances of the Yauxhall affair, 
with which the reader is alread3" acquainted. 

Warrington looked very grave when he beard this atory. 
Putting the moral delinquency out of the question, he wi^ ex^ 
tremely^ glad for Arthur’s sake that the latter had escaped from 
a danger which might have made bis whole life wi*etehedi 
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which certainly,” said Warrington, ‘‘would have occasioned 
the wretchedness and ruin of the other party. And your mother 
and — and j^our friends — what a pain it would have been to 
them ! ” urged Pen’s companion, little knowing what grief and 
annoyance these good people had already suffered. 

“Not a word to 1113' mother!” Pen cried out, in a state of 
great alarm. “ She would never get over it. An esclandre of 
that sort would kill her, I do believe. And,” he added, with 
a knowing air, and as if, like a 3’oung rascal of a Lovelace, he 
had been engaged in what arc called affaires de cceur all his life ; 
“the best wa}’, when a danger of that sort menaces, is not to 
face it, but to turn one’s back on it and run.” 

“And were you veiy much smitten?” Warrington asked. 

Urn ! ” said Lovelace. She dropped her li’s, but she was 
a dear little girl.” 

O Clarissas of this life, O 3 011 poor little ignorant vain fool- 
ish maidens ! if 3 011 did but know tlie wav in which the Love- 
laces speak of you : if you could but hoar Jack talking to Tom 
across the coffee-room of a Club ; or see Ned taking your poor 
little letters out of his cigar-case, and handing them over to 
Chaiiey, and Bill3^ and IIarr3" across the mess-room table, you 
would not be so eager to write, or so ready to lisbm ! There’s 
a sort of crime which is not complete unless the lucky rogue 
boasts of it afterwards ; and the man wlio betrays your honor 
in the first place, is prott3’^ sure, remember that, to betray 3’our 
secret too. 

“ It’s hard to fight, and it’s eas3^ to fall,” Warrington said 
gloomily. ‘'And as you say, Pendeniiis, when a danger like 
this is imminent, the best way is to turn 3our back on it and 
run.” 

After this little discourse* upon a subject about which Pen 
w^ould have talked a great deal more eloqiumtly a month back, 
the conversation reverted to the plans for going abroad, and Ar- 
thur eagerly pressed his friend to be of the party. Warrington 
was a part of the family — a part of the cure. Arthur said he 
should not have half the pleasure without Warrington. 

But George said No, he couldn’t go. He must stop at home 
and take Pen’s place. The other remarked that that was need- 
less, for Shandon was now come back to London, and Arthur 
w^as entitled to a holiday. 

“Don't press me,” Warrington said, “I can't go. I've 
particular engagements. I’m best at home. I’ve not got the 
money to travel, that’s the long and short of it — for travelling 
costs money, you know,” 
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This litfle obstacle seemed fatal to Pen. He mentioned it 
\Aj bis mother: Mrs. Pendennis was very sorrj’; Mr. Warring- 
ton had been exceedingly kind ; but she supposed he knew best 
about his affairs. And then, no doubt, she reproached herself 
for selfishness in wishing to carry the boy off and have him to 
herself altogether. 

What is this I hear from Pen, m3" dear Mr. Warrington?” 
the Major asked one day, when the paii* were alone and after 
AVarringfeoifs objection had been stated to him. Not go with 
us ? We can’t hear of such a thing — Pen won’t get well with- 
out you. I promise you, J’m not going to be his nurse. He 
must have somebody with him tliat’s stronger and gayer and 
Ixittcr able to amuse him tlian a rheumatic old fog}" like me. I 
sliall go to Carlsbad veiy likely, when I’ve seen }'ou people 
settle down. Trav(;lling costs nothing now-a-da}"s — or so 
little! And — and pray, Warrington. I remember that I was 
your father’s very old friend, and if you and your brother are 
not on such terms as to enable you to — to anticipate }’our 
younger brother’s allowance, 1 beg you to make me your 
banker, for hasn’t Pen been getting into your debt these 
three weeks past, during which 3011 have been doing what 
he informs me is his work, with such exemplary talent and 
genius, begad?” 

Still, in spite of this kind otter and unheard-of generosit}^ on 
tlie part of the Major, George Warrington refused, and said he 
would stay at h<jme. lUit it was with a Jaltering voice and an 
irresolute accent which showed how much he would like to go, 
though his tongue persisted in saying nay. 

But the Major’s persevering benevolence was not to be 
balked in this wa}". At the tea-table that evening, Helen 
happening to be absent from the room for the moment, looking 
for Pen who had gone to roost, old Pendennis returned to the 
charge, and rated Warrington for refusing to join in their ex- 
cursion. “ Isn’t it ungallant. Miss Bell? ” he said, tuniing to 
that 30ung lady. “ Isn’t it unfriendly? Here we have been 
the happiest party in the world, and this odious selfish creature 
breaks it up ! ” 

Miss Bell’s long eyelashes looked down towards her tea-cup : 
and Warrington blushed hugely but did not speak. Neither 
did Miss Bell speak : but when he blushed she blushed too. 

“ You ask liim to come, m3" dear,” said the benevolent old 
gentleman, ‘‘ and then perhaps he will listen to you — ** 

‘‘Why should Mr. AVarrington listen to me?” asked 
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yoking lady, putting the queiy to her tea-spoon seemingly, and 
not to tiic Major. 

‘‘ Ask him; you have not asked him,” said Pen’s artless 
uncle. 

“I should be very glad, indeed, if Mr. Warrington would 
come,” remarked Laura to the tea-spoon. 

“ Would you? ” said George. 

She looked up and said “ Yes.” Their eyes met. “ I will 
go anywhere you ask me, or do anything,” said George, lowly, 
and forcing out the words as if they gave him pain. 

Old Pendennis was delighted ; the affectionate old creature 
clapped his hands and cried “ Bravo ! bravo! .It’s a bargain 
— a bai’gain, begad! Shake hands on it, young people!” 
And Laura, with a look full of tender brightness, put out her 
hand to Warrington. lie took hers ; his face indicated a 
strange agitation. He seemed to be about to speak, when, 
from Pen’s neighboring room Helen entered, looking at them 
as the candle which she held lighted her pale frightened face. 

Laura blushed more red than ever and withdrew her hand. 

“ What is it? ” Helen asked. 

“ It’s a bargain we have been making, my dear creature,” 
said the Major in his most caressing voice. “We have just 
bound over Mr. Warrington in a piomise to come abroad 
with us.* 

“ Indeed ! ” Helen said. 


CHAPTER LV. 

IN WHICH FANNY ENGAGl.S A NEW MEDICAL MAN. 

Could Helen have suspected that, with Pen’s returning 
strength, his unhappy partiality for little Fanny would also 
reawaken? Though she never spoke a word regarding that 
young person, after her conversation with the Major, and 
though, to all appearance, she utterly* ignored Fanny’s ex- 
istence, 3’et Mrs. Pendennis kept a particularly close watch 
upon all Master Arthur’s actions ; on the plea of ill-health, 
would scarcely let him out of her sight ; and was especially 
anxious that he should be spared the trouble of all correspond- 
ence for the present at l«asi. Very likely Arthur looked at 
bis own letters with some tremor ; very likely, as be received 
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them at the family table, feeling his mother’s watch upon him 
(though the good soul’s eye seemed fixed upon her tea>cnp or 
her book), he expected daily to see a little handwriting, which 
he would have known, though he had never seen it yet, and his 
heart beat as he received ^e letters to his address. Was he 
more pleased or annoyed, that, day after day, his expectations 
were not realized ; and was his mind relieved, that there came 
no letter from Fanny? Though, no doubt, in these matters,' 
when Lovelace is tired of Clarissa (or the contrary) , it is best 
for both parties to break at once, and each, after the failure of 
the attempt at union, to go his own vray, and pursue his course 
through life solitary ; yet our self-love, or our pity, or our sense 
of decency, does not like that sudden bankruptcy. Before we 
announce to the world that our firm of Lovelace and Co. can’t 
meet its engagements, we trj' to make compromises ; we have 
mournful meetings of partners : we delay the putting up of the 
shutters, and the dreary announcement of the failure. It must 
come ; but we pawn our jewels to keep things going a little 
longer. On the whole, I dare say. Pen was rather annoyed 
that he had no remonstrances from Fanny. What ! could she 
part from him, and never so much as once look round? could 
she sink, and never once hold a little hand out, or cry, “ Help, 
Arthur ! ” Well, well : they don’t all go down who venture on 
that voj'agc. Some few drown when the vessel founders ; but 
most are only ducked, and scramble to shore. And the read- 
er’s experience of A. Pendennis, Esquire, of the Upper Temple, 
will enable him to state whether that gentleman belonged to 
the class of persons who were likely to sink or to swim. 

Though Pen was as yet too weak to walk half a mile ; and 
might not, on account of his precious health, be trusted to take 
a drive in a carriage by himself, and without a nurse in attend- 
ance; yet Helen could not keep watch over Mr. Warrington 
too, and had no authoritj’ to prevent that gentleman from going 
U> London if business called him thither. Indeed, if he had 
gone and staj'cd, perhaps tlie widow, from reasons of her own, 
would have been glad ; but she checked these selfish wishes as 
soon as she ascertained or owned them ; and, remembering 
Warrington’s great regard and services, and constant friend- 
ship for her boy, received him as a member of her family 
almost, with her usual melancholy kindness and submissive 
acquiescence. Yet somehow, one morning when his affairs 
called him to town, she divined wh^t Warrington’s errand wis, 
and that he was gone to London*to .get news about Fi^jioiy 
for Pen. 
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Indeed, Arthur had had some talk with his friend, and told 
him more at large what his adventures had been with Fanny 
(adventures which the reader knows already), and what were 
his feelings respecting her. He was very thankful that he had 
escaped the great danger, to which Warrington said Amen 
heartily; that he had no great fault wherewith to reproach 
himself in regard of his behavior to her, but that if they parted, 
as they must, he would be glad to say a God bless her, and to 
hope that she would remember him kindly. In his discourse 
with Warrington he spoke upon these matters with so much 
gravity, and so much emotion, that George, who had pro- 
nounced himself most strongly for the separation, too, began 
to fear that his friend was not so well cured as he boasted of 
being ; and that, if the two were to come together again, all 
the danger and the temptation might have to be fought once 
more. And with what result? “ It is hard to struggle, Ar- 
thur, and it is easy to fall,” Warrington said : “ and the best 
courage for us poor wretches is to fly from danger. I would 
not have been what I am now, had I practised what I preach.’" 

“And what did you practise, George?” Pen asked eagerly. 
“ I knew there was something. Tell us about it, Warrington.” 

“ There was something that can’t be mended, and that shat- 
tered my whole fortunes early,” Warrington answered. “I 
said I w'ould tell you about it some day. Pen ; and will, but not 
now. Take the moral without the fiible now, Pen, my bo}’ : 
and if you want to see a man whose whole life has been 
wrecked, by an unlucky rock against which he struck as a 
boy — here he is, Arthur, and so I warn you,” 

We have shown how Mr. Ilu.vter, in writing home to his 
Clavering friends, mentioned that Ihcrc was a fashionable club 
in London of which he was an attendant, and that he was there- 
in the habit of meeting an Irish officer of distinction, who, 
amongst other news, had given that intelligence regarding Pen- 
dennis w’hich the young .surgeon had transmitted to Clavering. 
This club was no other than the Back Kitchen, where the dis- 
ciple of Saint Bartholomew w'as accustomed to meet the Gen- 
eral, the peculiarities of whose brogue, appearance, disposition, 
and general conversation, greatly diverted many young gentle- 
men who used the Back Kitchen as a place of nightly enter- 
tainment and refreshment. Huxter, who had a fine natural 
genius for mimicking everything, whether it was a favorite 
tragic or comic actor, a cock on a dunghill, a corkscrew going 
into a bottle and a cotk issuing thence, or an Irish officer of 
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genteel connections who offered himself as an object of imitar 
tion with only too much readiness, talked his talk, and twanged 
his poor old long-bow whenever drink, a hearer, and an oppor- 
tunity occurred, studied our friend the General with peculiar 
gusto, and drew the honest fellow out many a night. A bait, 
consisting of sixpennyworth of brandy-and-water, the worthy 
old man was sure to swallow : and under the influence of this 
licjuor, who was more happy than he to tell his stories of his 
daughter’s triumphs and his own, in love, war, drink, *and polite 
societ}'^? Thus Huxter was enabled to present to his friends 
many pictures of Costigan : of Costigan fighting a jewel in the 
Phaynix — of Costigan and his interview witli the Juke of York 
— of Costigan at his soniinlaw’s teeblc, surrounded by the no- 
bilitee of his countree — of Costigan, when crying drunk, at 
which time he was in the habit of oonfidcntiall^^ lamenting his 
daughter’s ingratichewd, and stating that his gray hairs were 
hastening to a praymachure greeve. And thus our friend was 
tlie means of bringing a number of young fellows to the Back 
Kitchen, who consumed the landlord’s liquors whilst they rel- 
ished the General’s peculiarities, so that mine host pardoned 
many of the latter’s foibles, in consideration of the good which 
they brought to his house. Not the highest position in life 
was this certainly, or one which, if ^ye had a reverence for an 
old man, we would be anxious that he should occup}?' : but of 
this aged buffoon it may be mentioned that he had no particu- 
lar idea that his condition of life was not a high one, and that 
in his whiskeyed blood there w as not a black drop, nor in hia 
nuiddled brains a bitter feeling, against any mortal being. 
Even his child, his cruel Emily, he would have taken to his 
heart and forgiven with tears ; and what more can one say of 
the Cliristian charity of a man than that he is actuall3'' ready to 
forgive those who have done him everj' kindness, and with 
whom he is wrong in a dispute? 

There was some idea amongst the 3 oung men who frequented 
the Back Kitchen, and made themselves meny with the society 
of Captain Costigan, that the Captain made a mystery regard- 
ing his lodgings for fe^r of duns, or from a desire of privacy, 
and lived in some wonderful place. Nor w'ould the landlord of 
the premises, when questioned upon this subject, answer any 
inquiries ; his maxim being that he onl3’ knew gentlemen who 
frequenteid that room, in that room ; that when they quitted 
that room, having paid their scores as gentlemen, and behaved 
as gentlemen, his communication with them ceased ; and tha^ 
as a gentleman himself, he thought it was only imp^tment 
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curiosity to ask where any other gentleman lived. Costigan, 
in his most intoxicated and confidential moments, also ev^ed 
any replies to questions or hints addressed to him on this sub- 
ject : there was no particular secret about it, as we have seen, 
who have had more than once the honor of entering his apart- 
ments, but in the vicissitudes of a long life he had been pretty 
often in the habit of residing in houses where privacy was neces- 
sary to his comfort, and where the appearance of some visitors 
would have brought him anything but pleasure. Hence all 
sorts of legends were formed by wags or credulous persons re- 
specting his place of abode, it was stated that he slept habit- 
ually in a watch-box in the City ; in a cab at a mews, where a 
Cab proprietor gave him a shelter : in the Duke of York’s Col- 
umn, &c. , the wildest of these theories being put abroad by the 
facetious and imaginative Huxter. For Iluxe}*, when not si- 
lenced by the company of “ swells,” and when in the society 
of his own friends, was a ver}’ different fellow to the youth 
whom we have seen cowed by Pen’s impertinent airs, and, 
adored by his family at home, was the life jind soul of the cir- 
cle whom he met, either round the festive board or the dissect- 
ing-tablc. 

On one brilliant September morning, as Huxter was regaling 
himself with a cup of coffee at a stall in Covent Garden, having 
spent a delicious night dancing at Ynuxhall, he spied the Gen- 
eral reeling down Ilenrietta Street, with a crowd of hooting 
blackguard bo3's at his heels, who had h'ft their beds under 
the arches of the river betimes, and were prowling about al- 
ready' for breakfast, and the stranj;e livelihood of the day. 
The poor old General was not in that condition when the 
sneers and jokes of these young beggars had much effect upon 
him : the cabmen and watermen at the cab-stand knew him, 
and passed their comments upon him : the {wlicemen gazed 
after him, and warned the boys off him, with looks of scorn 
and pit}' : what did the scorn and pit}’ of men, the jokes of ribald 
children, matter to the General? He reeled along the street 
with glazed eyes, having Just sense enough to know whither 
he was bound, and to pursue his accustomed beat homewards. 
Ile.went to bed not knowing how he had reached it, as often 
as any man in London. He woke and found himself there, 
and asked no questions ; and he was tacking about on this 
daily though perilous voyage, when, ftom his station at the 
coffeo-stall, Huxter spied him. To note his Mend, to pay his 
twopence (indeed, he had but eightpence left, or he would have 
had a cab from Vauxhall to take him home), was with the 



esget Huxter tiie work of an instant—. Costigan dived down 
the alleys by Drury-lane Theatre, where gin-«hops,. oyster 
shc^, and theatrical wardrobes abound, the proprietors 
which were now asleep behind their shatters, as the piok 
morning lighted up their chimneys ; and through these courts 
Huxter followed the General, until he reached Oldcastle Street, 
in which is the gate of Shepherd’s Inn. 

Here, just as he was within sight of home, a luckless slice 
of orange peel came between the General’s heel and the pave- 
. ment, and caused the poor old fellow to fall backwards. 

Huxter ran up to him instantly, and after a pause, daring 
which the veteran, giddy with his fall and his previous whiskey, 
gathered, as he best might, his dizzy brains together, the young 
surgeon lifted up the limping General, and very kindly and 
good-naturedly offered to conduct him to his home. For some 
time, and in reply to the queries which the student of medicine 
put to him, the muzzy General refused to say where his lodg- 
ings were, and declared that they were hard b}’, and that he 
could reach them without difficulty ; and he disengaged himself 
from Huxter’s arm, and made a rush, as if to get to his own 
home unattended : but he reeled and lurched so, that the young 
surgeon insisted upon accompanying him, and, with many 
soothing expressions and cheering and consolatory phrases, 
succeeded in getting the General’s dirty old hand under what 
he called his own fin, and led the old fellow, moaning piteously, 
across the street. He stopped when he came to the ancient 
gate, ornamented with the armorial bearings of the venerable 
Shepherd. “ Here ’tis,” said he, drawing up at tlie portal, 
and he made a successful pnll at tlie gate-bell, which presently 
brought out old Mr. Bolton, the porter, scowling fiercely, and 
grumbling as he was used to do every morning when it became 
his turn to let in that early bird. 

Costigan tried to hold Bolton for a moment in genteel con- 
versation, but the other surlily would not. “Don’t bother 
me,” he said ; “ go to your hown bed, Capting, and don’t keep 
honest men out of theirs.” So the Captain tacked across the 
square and reached his own staircase, up which he stumbled 
with the worthy Huxl^r at his heels. Costigan had a key of 
his own, which Huxter inserted into the keyhole for him’, so 
that there was no need to call up little Mr. Bows from tlje 
sleep into which the old musician had not long since fallen, 
Huxter having aided to disrobe bis tipsy patient, and 
tained that no bones were broken, helped him to bed, 
applied compresses and water to one of bis knees sblnst 
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whiah, with the pair of trousers which encased them, Costigan 
had severely torn in his fall. At the General’s age, and with 
his habit of body, such wounds as he had inflicted on himself 
are slow to heal: a good deal of inflammation ensued, and the 
old fellow lay ill for some days suffering both pain and fever. 

Mr, Huxter undertook the case of his interesting patient 
with great confidence and alacrity, and conducted it with be- 
coming skill. He visited his friend da}’ after day, and con- 
soled him with lively rattle and conversation, for the absence 
of the society which Costigan needed, and of which he was an 
ornament; and he gave special instructions to the invalid’s 
nurse about the quantity of whiskey which the patient was to 
take — instructions which, as the poor old hallow could not for 
many days get out of his l>ed or sofa himself, he could not by 
any means infringe. Bows, Mrs. Bolton, and our little friend 
Fanny, when able to do so, officiated at the General’s bedside, 
and the old warrior was made as comfortable as possible under 
his calamity. 

Thus Huxter, whose affable manners and social turn made 
him quickly intimate with persons in whose society he fell, be- 
came pretty soon intimate in She[)hord’s Inn, both witli our 
acquaintances in the garrets and those in tlie Porter’s Lodge. 
He thought he had seen P’^anny somewhere : he felt certain that 
he had; but it is no wonder that he should not accurately 
remember her, for the poor little thing never chose to tell him 
whej’e she had met him : he himself had seen her at a period, 
when his own views both of persons and of right and wrong 
were clouded by the exoitenient of drinking and dancing, and 
also little t'anny was very much changed and worn by the 
fever and agitation, and passion and despair, which the past 
three weeks had poured upon the head of that little victim. 
Borne down was the head m^w, and very pale and wan the 
face ; and many and many a time the sad c}’es had looked into 
the postman’s, as he came to the Inn, and the sickened heart 
had sunk as he passed away. When Mr. Costigan’s accident 
occurred, Fanny was rather glad to hare an opportunity of 
being useful and doing sometliing kind — something that would 
make her forget her own little sorrows* perhaps : she felt she 
bore them better whilst she did her duty, though I dare say 
many a tear dropped into the old Irishman’s gruel. Ah me ! 
stir the gruel well, and have courage, little I'anny ! If every- 
body who has suffered from your complaint were to die of it 
straightway, what a fine year the undertakers would have ! 

Whether from compassion for his only patient, or delight in 
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his 'society, Mr. Huxtor found now occasion to visit Costigan 
two or three times in the day at least, and if any of .the meih- 
bers of the Porter’s Lodge family were not in attendance on the 
General, the young doctor was sure to have some particular 
directions to address to them at their own place of habitation. 
He was a kind fellow ; he made or purchased toys for the chil- 
dren ; he brought them apples and brand}- balls ; he brought a 
mask and frightened them with it, and caused a smile upon the 
face of pale Fanny. He called Mrs. Bolton Mrs. B., and was 
very intimate, familiar, and facetious with that lady, quite 
different from that aughty artless beast,” as Mrs. Bolton now 
denominated a certain young gentleman of our acquaintance, 
and whom she now vowed she never could abcar. 

It was from this lady, who was very free in her conversa- 
tion, that Huxter presently learnt what was the illness which 
was evidently preying upon little Fan, and what had been 
Pen’s behavior regarding her. Mrs. Bolton’s account of the 
transaction was not, it may be imagined, entirely an impartial 
narrative. One would have thought from her story that the 
young gentleman had employed a course of the most per- 
severing and flagitious artifices to win the girl’s heart, had 
broken the most solemn promises made to her, and was a 
wretch to be hated and chastised by every champion of woman. 
Huxter, in his present frame of mind respecting Arthur, and 
suffering under the latter’s contumely, was ready, of course, to 
take all for granted that was said in the disfavor of this unfor- 
tunate convalescent. But why did he not write home to Clav- 
ering, as he had done previously, giving an account of Pen’s 
misconduct, and of the particulars regarding it, which had now 
come to his knowledge? He once, in a letter to his brother- 
in-law, announced that that nice yomuj mnn^ Mr. Pendennis, 
had escaped narrowly from a fever, and that no doubt all 
(’layering, where he was so popular^ would be pleased at his 
recovery ; and he mentioned that he had an interesting case of 
compound fracture, an oflieer of distinction, which kept him in 
town ; but as for Fanny Bolton, he made no more mention of 
her in his letters — no ;nore than Pen himself had made mention 
of her. O you mothers at home, how much do you think you 
know about your lads? How much do you think you know? 

But with Bows, there was no reason why Huxter should not 
speak his mind, and so, a very short time after his conversation 
with Mrs. Bolton, Mr. Sam talked to the musician about his 
early acquaintance with Pendennis ; described him as a 
founded conceited blackguard, and express^^d a determination 
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ito punch his impudent head as soon as ever he i^ould be well 
enough to stand up like a man. 

Then it was that Bows on his part spoke, and told his ver- 
sion of the stor}', whereof Arthur and little Fan were the hero 
and heroine; how thej' had met by no contrivance of the 
former, but hy a blunder of the old Irishman, now in bed with 
a broken shin — how Pen had acted with manliness and self- 
oontrol in the business — how Mrs. Bolton was an idiot ; and 
he related the conversation which he. Bows, had had with 
Pen, and the sentiments uttered by the young man. Perhai* 
Bows’s story caused some twinges of conscience in the breast 
of Pen’s accuser, and that gentleman frankly owned that he 
had been wrong with regard to Artimr, and withdrew his pro- 
ject for punching Mr. Pendennis’s head. 

But the cessation of his hostility for Pen did not diminish 
Huxter’s attentions to Fanny, which unlucky Mr. Bows marked 
with his usual jealousj’ and bitterness of spirit. “ I have but 
to like anybody,” the old fellow thought, “ and somebody is 
spre to be preferred to me. It has been the same ill luck with 
me since I was a lad, until now that I am sixty years old. 
VVhat can I expect better than to be laughed at? It is for, the 
young to succeed, and to be happy, and not for old fools like 
me. I’ve played a second fiddle all through life,” lie said, with 
a bitter laugh; “ how can I suppose the luck is to change after 
it has gone against me so long ? ” This was the selfish way in 
which Bows looked at the state of aflairs : though few persons 
would have thought there was any cause for his jealous}', who 
looked at the pale and grief-stricken countenance of the hapless 
little girl, its object. Fanny received Iluxter’s good-natured 
efforts at consolation and kind attentions kindly. She laughed 
now and again at his jokes and games with her little sisters, 
but relapsed quickly into a dej<‘Ction which ought to have satis- 
fied Mr. Bows that the new-comer had no place in her heart as 
yet, had jealous Mr. Bows been enabled to see with clear eyes. 

But Bows did not. Fanny attributed Pen’s silence some- 
how to Bows’s interference. Fanny hated him. Fanny treated 
Bows with constant cruelty and injustice. She turned from 
him when he spoke — she loathed his attempts at consolation. 
A hard life bad Mr. Bows and a cruel return for his regard. 

When Warrington came to Shepherd’s Inn as Pen’s , ai«- 
basaador, it was for Mr. Bows’s apartments he inquired (np 
doubt upon a previous ^reement with the principal for whom 
he acted iu this delicate negotiation), and he did noi ao mpeh 
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as catch a gUmjise of Miss Fanny when he stoppec? at the inh- 
gate and made his iuquir}'. Warrington was, of ednrsd, 
directed to the musician’s chambers^ and found him tcndinj|( the 
patient there, from whose chamber he came out to wait Upon 
his guest- We have said that they had been previousl)’ htfo^n 
to one another, and the pair shook hands with sufficient coi;- 
dialit}*. After a little preliminary talk, Warrington said that 
he had come from his friend Arthur Pendennis, and from his 
familj', to thank Bows for his attention at the commencement 
of Pen’s illness, and for his kindness in hastening into the 
country to fetch the Major. 

Bows replied that it was but his duty : he had never thought 
to have seen the young gentleman alive again when he went in 
search of Pen’s relatives, and he was very glad of Mr. Penden- 
nis’s recoA'ery, and that he had his friends with him. “ Lucky 
are they who have friends, Mr. Warrington,” said the musician. 
“ 1 might be up in this garret and nobod 3 ’ would care for me, 
or mind whether 1 was alive or dead.” 

“What! not the General, Mi'. Bows?” Warrington asked. 

“ The General likes his whiskey bottle more than anything 
in life,” the other answered ; “ we live together from habit and 
convenienee ; and he cares for me no more than you do. 
What is it you want to ask me, IVti'. Warrington? You ain’t 
come to visit me, I know very well. Nobody comes to visit me. 
It is about Fanny, the porfer’s daughter, you are come — I see 
that very well. Is Mr. Pendennis, now he has got well, anx- 
ious to see her again? Does his lordship the Sultan propose 
to throw his ’ankerchief to her? She has been very ill, sir, 
ever since the day when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of 
doors — kind of a lady, wasn’t it? The poor girl and myself 
found the young gentleman raving in a fever, knowing nobody, 
with nobody to tend him but his drunken laundress — she 
watched day and night by him. 1 set off to fetch his Uncle. 
Mamma comes and turns Fanny to the right about. Unde 
comes and leaves me to paj' the cab. Cari^’^ my compliments 
to the ladies and gentleman, and say we are both very thank- 
ful, very. Why, a countess couUln’t have behaved better ; ahd 
for an apothecary's lady, as Pm given to understand Mrs. Peh- 
dennis was — I’m sure her behavior is most uncommon aristo- 
cratic and genteel. She ought to have a double gd^t pestle 
and mortar to her coach.” . 

It was ft'pm Mr. Huxter that Bows had learned Pe^^ par- 
entage, no doubt, and if he took Pen’k patt against 
siiu^eon, and Fanny’s against Mr. Pendennis, it bodice 





the old gentleman was in so savage a moon, that his humor 
was to contradict everybody. 

Warrington was curious, and not ill pleased at the musi- 
'cian’s taunts and irascibHitj’. “ I never heard of these trans- 
actions,” he said, “or got but a very imperfect account of 
them from Major Pendennis. AVhat was a lady to do? I 
think (I have never spoken with her on the subject) she had 
some notion that the young woman and my friend Pen wore 
on — on terms of — of an intimaej’^ which Mrs. Pendennis could 
not, of course, recognize — ” 

“Oh, of course not, sir. Speak out, sir; say what you 
mean at once, that the 3’oung gentleman of the Temple had 
made a victim of the girl of Shepherd's Inn, eh? And so she 
was to be turned out of doors — or brayed alive in the double 
gilt pestle and mortar, by Jove! No, Mr. Warrington, there 
was no such thing : there was no victimizing, or if there was, 
Mr. Arthur was the victim, not the girl. lie is an honest fel- 
low, he is, thougli he is conceited, and a puppy sometimes. 
He can feel like a man, and run awa}’ from temptation like a 
man. I own it, though I suffer by it, I own it. He has a 
heart, he has : but the girl hasn't, sir. That girl will do any- 
thing to win a man, and fling him away without a pang, sir. 
If she's flung awaj' herself, sir, she'll feel it and cry. She had 
a fever when Mrs. Pendennis turned lier out of doors ; and she 
made love to the Doctor, Doctor Goodenough, who came to 
cure her. Now she has tjikcn on witli another chap — another 
sawbones, ha, ha! d — it, sir, slie likes the pestle and mor- 
tar, and hangs round tlie pill boxes, she’s so fond of 'ejn, and 
she has got a fellow from Saint Bartholomew's, who grins 
through a horse-collar for her .sisters, and charms away her 
melanchol}’. Go and see, sir: veiy likely" he's in the lodge 
now. If 3'ou want news about Miss Fanny, 3'ou must ask at 
the Doctor’s shop, sir, not of an old fiddler like me — Good- 
hy^ sir. There’s m3^ patient calling.” 

And a voice was heard from the captain’s bedroom, a well- 
known voice, which said, “ I’d loike a dtlirop of dthrink. Bows, 
I’m thirstee.” And not sorry, perluips,,to hear that such wa.s 
the state of things, and that Pen’s forsaken was consoling lier- 
self, Warrington took his leave of the irascible musician. 

As luck would have it, he passed the IcKlge door just as 
Mr. Hiixter was in the act of frightening the children with tlie 
mask whereof we have spoken, and Fanny was smiling lan- 
guidly at his farces. Warrington laughed bitterly. “ Are all 
women like that?" he thought. “1 think tnere’s one that’s 
not/' he added, with a sigh. 
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At Piccadilly*, waiting for the Richmond omnibus, George 
iCll in with Major Pendennis, bound in the same direction, and 
he told the old gentleman of what he had seen and heard re- 
specting Fanny. 

Major Pendennis was highly delighted: and as might be 
expected of such a philosopher, made precisely the some obser- 
vation as that which had escaped from Warrington. “ All 
women are the same,” he said. “ La petite se cons^. Daymy, 
when 1 used to read ‘ Telemaque ’ at scliool, Cedypso ne pouvait 
se consoler, — you know the rest, Warrington, — I used to say 
it was absard. Absard, by Gad, and so it is. And so she’s 
got a new soupirant, has she, the little porteress? Dayvlish 
nice little girl. How mad Pen will be — eh, Warrington? But 
we must break it to him gently, or he’ll be in such a rage that 
he will be going after her again. We must 7nenager the young 
fellow.” 

“I think Mrs. Pendennis ought to know that Pen acted 
very w'ell in tlie business. She cndently thinks him guUty, 
and according to Mr. Bows, Arthur behaved like a go^ fel- 
low,” Warrington said. 

“ My dear Warrington,” .said the Major, with a look of some 
alarm. “ In Mrs. Pendennis’s agitated state of health and 
that sort of thing, the best way, I think, is not to say a single 
word about the subject — or, stay, leave it to me: and I’ll talk 
to her — break it to her gently, you know, and that sort of 
thing. I give you my word I will. And so Calypso’s consoled, 
is she ? ” And he sniggered over this gratifying truth, happy 
in the corner of the omnibus during the rest of the journey. 

Pen was very anxious to hear from his envoy* what had been 
the result of the latter’s mission ; and as soon as the two young 
men could be alone, the ambassador spoke in reply to Arthur’s 
eager queries. 

“ You remember your poem, Pen, of ‘ Ariadne in Naxos,’ ” 
Warrington said ; “ devilish bad poetry it was, to be sure.” 

“ Apres?” asked Pen, in a great state of excitement. 

“ When Theseus left Ariadne, do you remember what hap- 
pened to her, young fellow ? ” 

“ It’s a lie ! You don’t mean that ! ” cried out Pen, start- 
ing up, his face turning red. 

“ Sit down, stoopki,” Warrington said, and with two fingers 
pushed Pen back into his scat again. “ It’s better for you as 
it is, y*oung one,” he said sadly, in reply to the savage flush in 
Arthur’s face. 
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CHAPTEE LVL 

FOREIGN GROUND* 

Major Pendennis fulfilled his promise to Warrington so far 
AS to satisfy his own conscience, and in so far to case poor 
Helen with regard to her son, as to make her understand tliat 
all connection between Arthur and the odious litfle gate-keeper 
was at an end, and that she need have no farther anxiet}’ witli 
respect to an imprudent attachment or a degrading marriage on 
Pen’s part. And that young fellow’s mind was also relieved 
(after he had recovered the shock to his vanit}-) by thinking 
that Miss Fanny was not going to die of love for him, and that 
no unpleasant consequences were to be apprehended from the 
luckless and brief connection. 

So the whole party were free to carry into effect their pro- 
jected Continental trip, and Arthur Pendennis, rentier, voy- 
ageant avee Madame Pendennis and Mademoiselle Bell, and 
George Warrington, particulier, Age de 32 aus, taillc 6 pieds 
(Anglais), figure ordinaire, cheveux noirs, barbe idem, &c., 
procured passports from the consul of H. M. the King of the 
Belgians at Dover, and passed over from that port to Ostend, 
W'hence the party took their w^ay leisurely, visiting Bruges and 
Ghent on their ivay to Brussels and the Rhine. It is not 
our purpose to describe this oft-travelled tour, or Laura’s 
delight at the tranquil and ancient cities which she saw for the 
first time, or Helen’s >vonder and interest at the Beguine con- 
vents which they visited, or the almost terror with which she 
saw the black-vcilcd nuns with outstrcitched arms kneeling 
before the illuminated altars, and beheld the strange pomps 
and ceremonials of the Catholic worship. Barc-footed friars 
in the streets, crowned images of Saints and Virgins in the 
churches before >vhich people were bowing down and worship- 
ping, in direct defiance, as she held, of thc4 wTitten law ; priests 
in goi^eous robes, or lurking in dark confessionals, theatres 
opened, and people dancing on Sundays; — all these new 
sights and manners shocked and bewildered the simple country 
tady ; and when the young men after their evening drive or 
walk returned to the widow and her adopted daughter, they 
found their books of devotion on the table, and at their- en- 
trance Laura would commonly cease reading some of the 



psalms or the sacred pages which, of all others, Helen loved. 
The late events connected with her son had cruelly shaken her i 
Laura watched with intense, though hidden anxiety, every 
movement of her dearest friend ; and poor Pen was most con- 
stant and affectionate in waiting upon his mother, whose 
wounded bosom yearned with love towards him, though there 
was a secret between them, and an anguish or rage almost on 
the mother’s part, to think that She was dispossessed somehow 
of her son’s heart, or that there were recesses in it which she 
must not or dared not enter. She sickened as she thought of 
the sacred days of boy hood when it had not been so — when 
her Arthur’s heart had no secrets, and she was his all in all : 
when he poured his hopes and pleasures, his childish griefs, 
vanities, triumphs into her willing and tender embrace ; when 
her home was his nest still ; and before fate, selfishness, nature, 
had driven him forth on wayward wings — to range on his own 
flight — to sing his own song — and to seek his own home and 
his own mate. Watching this devouring care and racking dis- 
appointment in her friend, Laura once said to Helen, If Pen 
had loved me as you wished, I should have gained him, but I 
should have lost j^ou, mamma, I know I should ; and I like 
3’ou to love me best. IMen do not know what it is to love as 
we do, I think,” — and Helen, sighing, agreed to this portion 
of the 3’oung lady’s speech, though she protested against the 
former part. For mj^ part, I suppose Miss Laura was right in 
both statements, and wit i regard to the latter assertion espe- 
ciall}", that it is an old and received truism — love is an hour 
with us : it is all niglit and all day with a woman. Damon has 
taxes, sermon, parade, tailors’ bills, parliamentary duties, and 
the deuce knows what to think of ; Delia has to think about 
Damon — Damon is the oak (or the i)ost) , and stands up, and 
Delia is the ivy or the hone3\suckle whose arms twine about 
him. Is it not so, Delia? Js it not j^our nature to creep 
about his feet and kiss them, to twine round his trunk ahd 
hang there ; and Damon’s to stand like a British man with bis 
hands in his breeches pocket, while the pretty fond parasite 
clings round him? 

Old Pendennis had onlj^ accompanied our friends to the 
water’s edge, and left them on board the boat, giving the chief 
charge of the little expedition to Warrington. He himself WAs 
bound on a brief visit to the house of a great man, a friend of 
his, after which sojourn he proposed to join his sister-indA^ at 
the German watering-place, whither the party was bound. The 
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Major himself thought that his long attentions to his sick 
family’ had earned for him a little relaxation — and though the 
best of the partridges were thinned off, the plieasants were 
still to be shot at Stillbrook, where the noble owner then was ; 
old Pendennis betook himself to that hospitable mansion and 
disported there with groat comfort to himself. A royal Duke, 
some foreigners of note, some illustrious statesmen, and some 
pleasant people visited it ; it did the old fellow’s heart good to 
sec his name in the Morning Post” amongst the list of the dis- 
tinguished coini)any which the Marquis of Steyne was enter- 
taining at his country-house at Stillbrook. He was a very 
useful and pleasant i)ersonage in a country-house. He enter- 
tained the young men with queer little anecdotes and gricoises 
stories on their shooting parties or in their smoking-room, 
where they laughed at him and with him. He was obsequious 
with the ladies of a morning, in the rooms dedicated to them. 
He walked the n<^w arrivals about the park and gardens, and 
showed them the carte da pays^ and where there was the best 
view of the mansion, and where the most favorable point to 
look at the lake : he showed where the timber w'as to be felled, 
and where the old road wxmt before the new bridge was built, 
and the hill cut dow n ; and where the place in the wood was 
where old Lord Lynx discovered Sir Phelim O’Neal on his 
knees before her ladyshii), &c. &c. ; he called the lodge keepers 
and gardeners by their names : he knew the number of domes- 
tics that sat dow n in the housekeeper’s room, and how many 
dined in the servants’ hall ; he had a word for everybody, and 
about everybody, and a little against everybody. He was 
invaluable in a country-house, in a word ; and richly merited 
and enjoyed his vacation after his labors. And perhaps whilst 
he W'as thus deservedl}' enjoying himself with his country 
friends, the Major was not ill pleased at transferring to War- 
rington the command of the family expedition to the Corttinent, 
and thus perforce keeping him in the service of the ladies, — a 
servitude which George was only too willing to undergo, for his 
friend’s sake, and for that of a society which he fniind daily 
more delightful. Warrington was a goo(l German scholar, and 
was willing to give Miss Laura lessons in the language, who 
was veiy glad to improve herself; though Pen, for his part, was 
too weak or lazy now to resume his German studies. War- 
rington acted as courier and interpreter; Warrington saw the 
baggage in and out of ships, inns, and carriages, managed the 
money matters, and put the little troop into marching order. 
Warrington found out where the English church was. and, if 
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Mrs. Pendennis and Miss Laiu*a were inclined to go thither, 
walked with great decorum along with them. Warrington 
walked by Mrs. Pendennis’s donkey, when that lady went out 
on her evening excursions ; or took carriages for her ; or got 
Galignani ” for her ; or devised comfortable seats under the 
lime-trees for her, when the guests paraded after dinner, and 
the Kursaal band at the bath, where our tired friends stopped, 
performed their pleasant music under the trees. Many a fine 
wliiskered Prussian or P'reiich dandy, come to the bath for the 
‘‘ Trente-et-quarante^'" cast glances of longing towards the pretty 
frcsh-colorcd Englisli girl who accompanied the pale widow, 
and would have longed to take a turn with her at the galop or 
the waltz. Put Laura did not appear in the ball-room, except 
once or twice, when P^'ii vouchsafed to walk with her ; and as 
for Warrington, that rough diamond had not had the polish of 
a dancing-master, and he did not know how to waltz, — though 
he would liavo liked to learn, if he could have had such a part- 
ner as Laura — Such a partner ! psha, what had a stift* bachelor 
to do with partners and waltzing? what was he about, dancing 
attendance here? drinking in sweet pleasure at a risk he knows 
not of what after sadness, and r(\gret, and lonely longing? 
But yet he stayed on. You would have said he was the wid- 
ow's son, to watch his constant care and watchfulness of her; 
or that he was an adventurer, and wanted to marry her fortune, 
or, at any rate, tliat he: wanted some very great treasure or 
benefit from her, — and very likely ho did, — for ours, as the 
reader has possibly already discovered, is a Selilsh Story, and 
almost every person, according to his nature, more or less 
generous than George, and according to the way of the world 
as it seems to us, is occupied about Number One. So Warring- 
ton selfishly devoted himself to Hehm, who selfishly devoted 
herself to Pen, who selfishly devoted himself to himself at this 
preseni period, having no other personage or object to occu- 
py him, except, indeed, his mother’s health, which gave him 
a serious and real disquiet ; but though they sat together, they 
did not talk much, and the cloud was always between them. 

Every day Laura Jooked for Warrington, and received him 
with more frank and eager welcome. He found himself talking 
to her as he didn’t know himself that he could talk. He found 
himself performing nets of gallantry which astounded him after 
the performance : he found himself looking blankly in the glass 
at the crows’ feet round his eyes, and at some streaks of white 
in his hair, and some intnisive silver bristles in his grim, blue 
board. He found himself looking at the young bucks at the 
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oatlj — at the blond, tight- waisted Germans — at the capering 
Frenchmen, with their lacquered inustachios and trim varnished 
boots — at the English dandies, Pen amongst them, with their 
calm domineering air, and insolent languor: and envied each 
one of tiiese some exceWence or quality of youth, or go^ looks, 
which he possessed, and of which Warrington ielt the 
And every nighty as the night came, he quitted the little circle 
with greater reluctance ; and, retiring to his own lodging in 
their neighborhood, felt himself the more lonely and unhappy. 
The widow could not help seeing his attachment. She under- 
stood, now, wliy Major Pendennis (always a tacit enemy of 
her darling project) had been so eager that Warrington should 
be of their part}'. Laura frankly owned ner great, her enthusi- 
astic, regard for him : and Arthur would make no movement. 
Arthur did not choose to see what was going on ; or did not 
care to prevent, or acjtually encouraged, it. She remembered 
his often having said that he could not understand how a man 
proposed to a woman twice. She was in torture — at secret 
feud with her son, of all objects in the world the dearest to her 
— in doubt, which she dared not express to herself, about 
Laura — averse to Warrington, the good and generous. No 
wonder that the healing waters of Roscnbad did not do her 
good, or that Doctor van Glauber, the bath physician, when 
he came to visit her, found that the poor lady made no progress 
to recovery. Meanwhile Pen got well rapidly ; slept witli 
immense perseverance twelve hours out of the twenty-four; 
ate huge meals ; and, at the end of a couple of months, had 
almost got back the bodily strength and weight which he had 
possessed before his illness. 

After they had passed some 'fifteen days at their place of 
rest and refreshment, a letter came from Major Pendennis 
announcing his speedy arrival at Rosenbad, and, soon after 
the letter, the Major himself made his appearance accompanied 
by Morgan his faithful valet, without whom the old gentleman 
could not movie. When the Major travelled he wore a jaunty 
and juvenile travelling costume ; to see his back still you would 
have taken him for one of the young fellows whose slim waist 
and youthful appearance Warrington was beginning to envy. 
It was not until the worthy man began to move, that the ob- 
seiwer remarked that Time had weakened his ancient knees, 
and had unkindly interfered to impede the action of the natty 
little varnished boots in which the gay old traveller still pinched 
his toes. There were magnates, both of our own country and 
of foreign nations, present that autumn at Boseubad- Tb9 



eWer Pendennis read over the strangers* list with great gratifi^*' 
cation on tlic night of his arrival, was pleased to find Several 
of his acquaintances among the great folks, and would liave 
the honor of presenting his nephew to a German Grand Duch* 
ess, a Russian Princess, and an English Marquis, before many 
da 3 ’s were over : nor was Pen by any means averse to making 
tho acquaintance of these great personages, having a liking for 
polite life, and all the splendors and amenities belonging to it# 
That very evening the resolute old gentleman, leaning on his 
nephew’s arm, made his appearance in the halls of the Kursaal, 
and lost or won a napoleon or two at the table of TVmte^ei- 
guarante. He did not play to lose, he said, or to win; but be 
did as other folks did, and betted his napoleon and took his 
luck as it came. He pointed out the Russians and Spaniards 
gambling for heaps of gold, and denounced their eagerness as 
something sordid and barbarous ; an English gentleman should 
plaj' where tlic fashion is pla^’^, but should not elate or depress 
himself at the sport ; and he told how he had seen his friend 
the Marquis of Stej’iie, when Lord Gaunt, lose eighteen thou* 
sand at a sitting, and break the bank three nights running at 
Paris, without ever sliowing the least emotion at his defeat or 
victory — “ And that’s what I call being an English gentleman, 
Pen, my dear the old gentleman said, warming as he 

prattled about his recollections — “ what I call the great man* 
ner only remains witli and with a few families in France/* 
And as Russian Princesses passed him, whose reputation had 
long ceased to be doubtful, and damaged English ladies, who 
are constantly’ seen in company of their faithful attendant for 
the time being in these gay haunts of dissipation, the old Major, 
with eager garrulity and mischievous relish, told his nephew 
wonderful particulars regarding the lives of these heroines: 
and diyerted the young man with a thousand scandals. Egad, 
lie felt himself quite j’oung again, he remarked to Pen, as, rouged 
and grinning, her enormous chasseur behind her bearing her 
shawl, the Princess Obstropski smiled and recognized and 
accosted him. He remeiubered her in ’14 when she was an 
actress of the Paris. Boulevard, and the Emperor Alexander*B 
aide-de-cami) Obstropski (a man of great talents, who knew a 
good deal about the Emperor Paul’s death, and was a devil ta 
playO married her. He most courteously and respectfully ask<?d 
leave to call upon tlie Princess, and to present to her his nephef#, 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis ; and he pointed out to the latter a tiJilf* 
dozen of other personages whose names were as famous, knd 
whoso histories were as edifying. What would poor ’Hsiw. 
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have thought, could she have heard those tales, or known to 
what kind of people her brother-in-law was presenting her son? 
Only once, leaning on Arthur’s arm, she had passed through 
the room where the green tables were prepared for play, and 
the croaking croupiers were calling out their fatal words of 
Boitge gagne and Couleur perd. She had shrunk terrified out 
of the Pandemonium, imploring Pen, extorting from him a 
promise, on his word of honor, that he would never play at 
those tables ; and the scene which so frightened the simple 
widow, onl}' amused the worldly old veteran, and made him 
young again ! He could breathe the air cheerfully which stifled 
her. Her right was not his right: his food wus her poison. 
Human creatures arc constituted thus differently, and with this 
variety the marvellous world is peopled. To the credit of Mr. 
Pen, let it be said, that he kept honestly the promise made to 
his mother, and stoutly told his uncle of his intention to abide 
by it. 

When the Major arrived, his presence somehow cast a damp 
upon at least throe of the persons of our little party — upon 
Laura, who had anything but respect for him ; upon Warring- 
ton, whose manner towards him showed an involuntary haugh- 
tiness and contempt ; and upon the timid and alarmed widow, 
who dreaded lest he should interfere witli her darling, tliough 
almost desperate projects for her boy. And, indeed, the Major, 
unknown to himself, was the bearer of tidings which were to 
bring about a catastrophe in the affairs of all our friends. 

Pen with his two ladies had apartments in the town of Ro- 
senbad; honest Warrington had lodgings hard by; the Major, 
on arrival at Rosenbad, liad, as befitted his dignity, taken up 
his quarters at one of the great hotels, at the Roman Emperor 
or the Four Seasons, where two or three hundred gamblers, 
pleasure-seekers, or invalids, sat down and over-ate themselves 
daily at the enormous tablc-d’hote. To this hotel Pen went on 
the morning after the Major’s arrival, dutifully to pay his re- 
spects to his uncle, and found the latter’s sitting-room duly 
prepared and arranged hy Mr. Morgan, with the Major’s hats 
brushed, and his coats laid out: his despatch-boxes and um- 
brella-cases, his guide-books, passports, maps, and other elab- 
orate necessaries of the English traveller, all as trim and readj' 
as they coukl be in tlieir master’s own room in Jermyn Street. 
Everything was ready, from the medicine-bottle fresh filled 
from the phannacien’s, down to the old fellow’s pra3"er-book, 
without which he never travelled, for he made a point of ap- 
pearing at the English church at every place which he honored 
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with a stay. ‘‘Evefybody did it,” he said; every English 
gentleman did it : ” and this pious man would aa> ':oon have 
thought of not calling upon the English ambassador in a conti- 
nental town, as of not showing himself at the national place of 
worship. 

The old gentleman had been to take one of the baths for 
which Rosenbad is famous, and which everybody takes, and 
his after-bath toilet was not yet completed when Pen arrived. 
'J'he elder called out to Arthur in a cheery voice from the inner 
apartment, in which he and Morgan were engaged, and the 
valet presently came in, bearing a little packet lo Pen’s address 
— Mr. Arthur’s letters and papers, Morgan said, which he had 
brought from Mr. Arthur’s chambers in London, and which 
consisted chiefly of numbers of the Pall Mall Gazette,” which 
our friend Mr. Finucanc thought his colhiborateur would like to 
see. The papers were tied together : the letters in an envelope^ 
addressed to Pen, in the last-named gentleman’s handwriting. 

Amongst the letters there was a little note addressed, as a for- 
mer letter we have heard of had been, to Arther Pendennis, 
Es(iuire,” which Arthur opened with a start and a blush, and 
read with a very keen pang of interest, and sorrow, and regard. 
She liad come to Artliiir’s house, Fanny Bolton said — and 
found tliat he was gone — gone aw’ay to Germany without ever 
leaving a word Tor her — or answer to her last letter, in which 
slie prayed but for one word of kindness — or the books which 
he had promised her in happier times, before he was ill, and 
which she should like to keep in remembrance of him. She 
said she would not reproach those who had found her at his 
bedside when he was in the fever, and knew nobody, and who 
had turned the poor girl away without a word. She thought 
she should have died, she said, of that, but Doctor Goodenough 
liad kindly tended her, and kep her life, when, perhaps, the 
keeping*of it was of no good, and she forgave everybody: and 
as ibr Arthur, she would pray for him for ever. And when he 
was so ill, and they cut ofl* his hair, she had made so free as to 
keep one little lock for herself, and that she owned. And 
might she still keep it, or woiild his mamma order that that 
should be gave up too? She was willing to obey him in all 
things, and couldn’t but remember that once he was so kind, 
oh ! so good and kind ! to his poor Fanny. 

When Major Pendennis, fresh and smirking from his toilet, 
came out of his bedroom to his sitting-room, he found Arthur, 
with this note before him, and an expression of savage anger 
on his face, which surprised the elder gentleman. What news 
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from London, mj' boy?” he rather faintly asked; are the 
duns at you, that you look so glum? ” 

‘‘Do you know anything about this letter, sir?” Arthur 
asked. 

“ What letter, my good sir?” said the other dryly, at once 
perceiving what had happened. 

“You know wliat I mean — about, about Miss — about 
Fanny Bolton — tlic poor dear little girl,” Arthur broke out. 
“ When was she in my room? Was she there when I was de- 
lirious — I fancied she was — was she? Who sent her out of 
my chambers ? AVho intercepted her letters to me ? Who dared 
to do it? Did 3’ou do it, uncle?” 

“It's not my practice to tamper with gentlemen’s letters, 
or to answer damned impertinent questions,” Major Pendenms 
cried out, in a great tremor of emotion and indignation. “There 
was a girl in your rooms when 1 came up at great personal in- 
convenience, daymy — and to meet with a return of this kind 
for my affection to you, is not pleasant, by Gad, sir — not at 
all pleasant.” 

“ That’s not the question, sir,” Arthur said hotly — “ and — 
and, I beg your pardon, uncle. You were, you always have 
been, most kind to me : but I say again, did you say anything 
harsh to this poor girl? Did you send her away from me?” 

“I never spoke a word to the girl,” the uncle said, “and 
I never sent her away from 3011, and know no more abou' 
her, and wish to know no more about her, than about the man 
in the moon.” 

“ Then it’s my mother that did it,” Arthur broke out. “ Dia 
my mother send that poor child away ? ” 

“I repeat 1 kno>v nothing a])out it, sir,” the elder said 
testily. “ Let’s change the sul)jcct, if you please.” 

“I’ll never forgive the person who did it,” said Arthur, 
bouncing up and seizing his hat. 

The Major cried out, “ Stop, Arthur, for God’s sake, stop ! ” 
but before he had uttered his sentence, Arthur had rushed out 
of the room, and at the next minute the Major saw him striding 
rapidly down the street that ledrtowards his home. 

“Get breakfast!” said the old fellow to Morgan, and he 
wagged his head and sighed as he looked out of the window. 
“ Poor Helen — poor soul ! There’ll be a row. I knew there 
W'ould : and begad all the fat’s in the fire.” 

When Pen reached home he only found Warrington in the 
ladies’ drawing-room, waiting their arrival in order to conduct 
them to the place where the little English colonj’ at Bosenbad 
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held their Sunday church. Helen and Laura had not appeared 
as yet; the former was ailing, and her daughter was with 
her. Pen’s wrath was so great that he could not defer ex* 
pressing it. He flung Fanny’s letter across the table to his 
friend. “ Look there, Warrington,” he said ; she tended me 
in my illness, she rescued me out of the jaws of death, and 
this is the way they have treated the dear little creature. They 
have kept her letters from me; they have treated me like a’ 
child, and her like a dog, poor thing ! My mother has done 
this.” 

“ If she has, you must remember it is your mother,” War- 
rington interposed. 

It only makes the crime the greater, because it is she who 
has done it,” Pen answered. “ She ought to have been the 
poor giiTs defender, not her enemy ; she ought to go down on 
her knees and ask pardon of her. I ought ! . I will ! I am 
sliockcd at the criielt}' which has been shown her. What? She 
gave me her all, anil this is her return ! She sacrifices every- 
thing for me, and they spurn her.” 

^^Hush!” said Warrington, ^‘the}" mn hear you from the 
next room.” 

‘^Hear? let them hear!” Pen cried out, only so much the 
louder. “Those may overhear my talk who intercept my 
letters. I say this poor girl has been shamefullj" used, and I 
will do my best to right her ; I will.” 

The door of the neighboring room opened, and Laura came 
forth with pale and stern face. She looked at Pen with glances 
from which beamed pride, defiance, aversion. “Arthur, your 
mother is very ill,” she said; “it is a pity that you should 
speak so loud as to disturb her.” 

“ It is a pity that I should have been obliged to speak at 
all,” Pen answered. “ And I have more to say before I have 
done/" • 

“i should think what 3 011 have to say will hardly be fit for 
me to hear,” Laura said, haughtily. 

“ You are welcome to hear it or not, as you like,” said Mr. 
Pen. “ I shall go in now, and speak to my mother.” 

Laura came rapidl}' forward, so that she should not be over- 
heard b}^ her friend within. “ Not now, sir,” she said to Pen. 
“ You may kill her if 3 'ou do. Your conduct has gone far 
enougli to make her wretched.” 

“ What conduct?” cried out Pen, in a fury. Who dares 
impugn it? Who dares meddle with me? Is it you who are 
the instigator of this persecution ? ” 
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I said before it was a subject of which it did not become me 
to hear or to speak,” Laura said. But as for mamma, if she 
had acted otherwise than she did with regard to — to the 
person about whom you seem to take such an interest, it would 
have been I that must have quitted your house, and not that — 
that person.” 

"‘By heavens! this is too much,” Pen cried out, witli a 
violent execration. 

‘•‘Porhai)S that is what you wished,” Laura said, tossing 
her head up. No more of this, if you please ; I am not ac- 
custom(‘d to hear such subjects spoken of in such language ; ” 
and with a stately curtsy the young lady passed to her friend’s 
room, looking her adversary t\ill in the face as she retreated 
and closed the door upon him. 

Pen was bewildered with wonder, perplexit}’, fury, at this 
monstrous and unreasonable persecution. He burst out into a 
lo^id and bitter laugh as Laura quitted him, and wdth sneers 
and revilings, as a man who jeers under an operation, ridiculed 
at once his own pain and his perse(*utor s anger. The laugh, 
which was one of bitter humor, and no uniiianl}" or unkindly 
expression of suflering under most cruel and unmerited torture, 
was heard in the next apartment, as some of his unlucky 
previous expressions had been, and, like them, entirely mis- 
interpreted by the hearers. It struck like a dagger into the 
^vouikIcmI and tender heart of Helen ; it pierced Laura, and 
inllamed the higli-spirited girl with scorn and anger. “And 
it was to this hardened libertine,” she thought — “to this 
boaster of low intrigues, that 1 have given my heart away.” 
“lie breaks the iiiost sacred laws,” thought Helen. “ lie pre- 
fers the creature of his i)assion to his own mother ; and when 
he is upbraided, he laughs, and glories in his crime. ‘ She 
gave me her ail, ’ I heard him say it,” argued the poor widow ; 
"^and he boasts of it, and laughs, and breaks his rhother’s 
heart.” The emotion, the shame, the grief, the mortifica- 
tion almoso killed her. She felt she should die of his unkiiid- 
iiess. 

Warrington thought of Laura’s speech — “Perhaps that is 
what you wished,” “She loves Pen still,” he said. “ It was 
jealousy made her speak.” — “ Come away, Pen. Come away 
and let us go to church and get calm. You must explain this 
matter to your mother. She does not appear to know the truth : 
nor do you quite, m3’' good fellow. Come awa3% and let us talk 
about it.” And again he muttered to himself, “ ‘ Perhaps that 
is wdiat you wished.’ Y’es, she loves him. WI13’ shouldn’t she 
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Jove him ? Whom else would I have her love ? What can she 
be to me but the dearest and the fairest and the best of 
women ? ” 

So, leaving the women similarly engaged within, the two 
gentlemen walked away, each occupied with his own thoughts, 
and silent for a considerable space. “ I must set this matter 
right,’* thought honest George, ‘*as she loves him still — I 
must set his mother’s mind right about the other woman.” 
And with this charitable thought, the good fellow began to tell 
more at large what Bows had said to him regarding Miss 
Bolton’s behavior and fickleness, and he described how the girl 
was no bettm- ilian a light-minded flirt; and, perhaps, he ex- 
aggerat(‘d the good-humor and contentedness which he had 
liimself, as he tliought, witnessed in her behavior in the scene 
with Mr. Iluxter. 

Now, all Bows’s statcunenfs had been colored by an insane 
jealous}’ and rage* on that old man’s part ; and instead of alla}’- 
ing Pen’s renascent desire to see liis little conquest again, 
Warrington’s accounts inflamed and angered J^endennis, ami 
made him more anxious Ilian before to set himself right, as he 
persisted in phrasing it, with Fanny. They arrived at the 
church-door presenth ; but scarce one word of the service, and 
not a sylla])le of Mr. Sliamble’s sermon, did either of tlicm 
c()m[)rehend, proba])ly — so much was each engaged with his 
own private speculations. The JMajor came uj) to them after 
the service, witli his vvell-F>rushed hat and wig, and his jauntiest, 
most cheerful air. He complimented them upon being seen at 
chur(‘h ; again he said that every commr-il-faut person made a 
point of attending the English service abroad; and he walked 
liack with the }oung men, prattling to them in garrulous good- 
humor, and making bows to his acquaintances as tliey passed ; 
and thinking innocent 1> that Pen and George were both highly 
delighted by his anecdotes, which they suflered to run on in a 
st'ornfiil and silent acquiescence. 

At the time of Mr. Shamble’s sermon (an erratic Anglican 
diviins hired for the season at places of English resort, and 
addicted to debts, drinking and even to roulette, it was said,) 
Pen, chafing under the persecution which his womankind inflicted 
iqion him, had been meditating a great act of revolt and of 
justice, as he had w’orked himself up to believe ; and War- 
rington on his part had been thinking that a crisis in his , affairs 
had likewise come, and that it was necessary for him to break 
away from a connection which every day made more and moix3 
wretched and dear to him. Yes, the" time was come. He 
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took those fatal words, ^‘Perhaps that is what you wished, as 
a text for a gloomy homily, which he preached to himself, iu 
the dark crypt of his own heart, whilst Mr. Shamble was feebly 
giving utterance to his sermon. ^ 


CHAPTEE LVIL 

‘‘FAIHOAKS TO LET.^' 

Our poor widow (with the assistance of her faithful Martha 
of Fairoaks, who laughed and wondered at the German waA’s, 
and superintended the atiairs of the simple household) had 
made a little feast in honor of Major Pendennis’s arrival, of 
which, however, only the Major and his two younger friends 
partook, for Helen sent to say that she was too unwell to dine 
at their table, and Laura ])ore her company. The Major talked 
for the party, and did not perceive, or choose to perceive, what 
a gloom and silence pervaded the other two sharers of the 
modest dinner. It was evening before Helen and Laura came 
into the sitting-room to join the company there. She came in 
leaning on Laura, with her back to the waning light, so that 
Arthur could not see how pallid and woe-stricken her face 
was ; and as she went up to Pen, whom she had not seen dur- 
ing the day, and placed her fond arms on his shoulder and 
kissed him tenderly, Laura left her, and moved away to an- 
other part of the room. Pen remarked that his mother’s voice 
and her whole frame trembled, her hand was clammy cold as 
sh« put it up to his forehead, piteously embracing liim. The 
spectacle of lier misery only added, somehow; to the wmth and 
testiness of the young man. He scarcely returned the kiss 
which the suffering lady gave him : and the countenance with 
which he met the appeal of her look was hard and cruel. “ She 
persecutes me,” he thought within himself, and she comes to 
me with the air of a martyr.” “ You look very ill, my child,” 
she said. “ 1 don’t like to see )’ou look in that way.” And 
she tottered to a sofa, still holding one of his passive hands in 
her thin cold clinging fingers. 

“ I have bad much to annoy me, mother,” Pen said with a 
throbbing breast : and as he spoke Helen’s heart began to beat 
SO 4 that she sat almost dead and speechless with terror. , 
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Wfirrington, Laura, and Major Pendennis, all ’remained 
breatlilebs, aware that the storm was about to break. 

I have had letters from London,” Arthur continued, ‘‘ and 
one that has given me more pain than I ever had in my life. It 
tells me that former letters of mine have been intercepted and 
purloined away from me ; — that — that a young creature who 
lias shown the greatest love and care for me, has been most 
cruelly used by — by you, mother.” 

For God’s sake stop,” cried out Warrington. She’s ill 
— don’t you sec she is ill ? ” 

Let him go on,” said the widow, faintly. 

Let him go on and kill her,” said Laura, rushing up to her 
mother’s side. “ Speak on, sir, and see her die.” 

“ It is you who are cruel,” cried Pen, more exasperated and 
more savage, because his own heart, naturally soft and weak, 
revolted indignantly at the injustice of the very suffering which 
was laid at his door. ‘‘ It is you who are cruel, who attribute 
all this pain to me : it is you who arc cruel with your wicked 
reproaches, your wicked doubts of me, your wicked persecu- 
tions of those T\ho love me, — yes, those who love me, and 
who brave everything for me, and whom you despise and tram- 
ple upon because they are of lower degree than you. Shall I 
tell you what 1 \\ill do, — what I am resolved to do, now that 
I know what your conduct has been ? — I will go back to this 
poor girl whom you turned out of my doors, and ask her to 
come back and share my home with me. I’ll defy the pride 
which persecutes her, and the pitiless suspicion which insults 
her and me.” 

^‘Do you mean, Pen, that you — ” here the widow, with 
eager eyes and outstretched hands, was breaking out, but 
Laura stopped her: “ Silence, hush, dear mother,” she cried, 
and th(j widow hushed. Savagely as Pen spoke, she was only 
too eager to hear what more he had to ssiy. ‘‘ Go on, Arthur, 
go on, Arthur,” was all she said, almost swooning away as she 
spoke. 

“By Gad, I say he shan’t go on, or I won’t hear him, by 
Gad,” the Major said, trembling too in his wrath. “ If you 
choose, sir, after all we’ve done for you, after all I’ve done 
for you myself, to insult y^our mother and disgrace your name, 
by allying yourself witli a low-born kitchen-girl, go and do it, 
by Gad, — but let us, ma’am, have no more to do with him. 
I wash my hands of y’ou, sir, — I wash my hands of you. I’m 
an old fellow, — I ain’t long for this world. I come of as 
ancient and honorable a family as any in England) and I did 
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hope, before I went off the hooks, b}’' Gad, that the fellow that 
I’d liked, and brought up, and nursed through life, by Jove, 
would do something to show me that our name — yes, the 
name of Pendennis, was left undishonored behind us ; but if lie 
won’t, dannny, I say, amen. By G — , both my father and my 
brother Jack were llie proudest men in England, and I never 
would have thought that there w'ould come this disgrace to my 
name, — never — -and — and I’m ashamed that it’s Arthur Pen- 
dennis.” The old fellow’s voice here broke off into a sob : 4t 
was the second time that Arthur had brought tears from those 
wrinkled lids. 

The sound of his breaking voice staged Pen’s anger In- 
stantly, and he stopped pacing the room, as he had been doing 
until that moment. Laura was by Helen’s sofa ; and War- 
rington had remained hitherto an almost silent but not unin- 
terested spectator of the famil^^ storm. As the parties were 
talking, it had grown almost dark ; and aft('r the lull which 
Buccceded the piissioiiate outbreak of the Major, (George’s deep 
voice, as it here broke trembling into the twilight room, was 
heard with no small emotion by all. 

“ Will you let me tell you something about myself, my kind 
friends? ” he said, — “ you have been so good to me, ma’am — • 
you have been so kind to m^ Laura — I hope I may call you 
so sometimes — my dear Pen and I have been such friends that 
— that I have long wanted to tell you my story such as it is, 
and would have told it to you earlier but that it is a sad one 
and contains another’s secret. However, it may do good for 
Arthur to know it — it is riglit that every one licn-e should. It 
will divert you from thinking about a subject which, out of a 
fatal misconception, has caused a great deal of pain to all of. 
you. May I please tell you, Mrs. Pendennis? ” 

Pray speak,” w’^as all Helen said ; and indeed she was not 
much heeding ; her mind was full of another idea with which 
Pen’s words had supplied her, and she w as in a terror of hope 
' that what he had hinted might be as she wished. 

George lllled himself a bumper of wMno and emptied it, and 
began to si)eak. You all of 3 ’ou know how j’oii see me,” he 
said, — ‘‘a man without a desire to malve an advance in the 
world ; careless about reputation ; and living in a garret and 
from hand to mouth, though I have friends and a name, and I 
dare say capabilities of my own, that would serve me if I had a 
mind. But mind I have none. I shall die in that gan’ct most 
likely, and alone. I nailed myself to that doom in early life. 
Shall I tell you w'hat it was that interested me about Arthur 
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years ago, and made nio inclined towards him when 1 first saw 
him ? The men from our college at Oxbridge brought up ac- 
counts of that early atfair with the Chatteris actress, about 
whom Pen has often talked to me since ; and who, but for the 
Major’s generalship, might have been your daughter-in-law, 
ma’am. I can’t see Pen in the dark, but he blushes, I’m sure ; 
and I dare sa}- Miss Bell does ; and my friend Major Penden- 
nis, r dare say, laughs as he ought to do — for he won. What 
would have been Arthur’s lot now had he been tied at UiLeteen 
to an illiterate woman older than himself, with no qualitfos in 
common between them, to make one a companion for the < ther, 
no equality, nci conlidcnce, and no love speedilj"? What could 
he have been but most miserable? And when he spoke just 
now and threatened a similar union, be sure it was but a threat 
occasioned 1)}- anger, which you must give me leave to say, 
ma’am, was veiy natural on his part, for '"fter a generous and 
manly conduct — let me sa}’ who know the circumstances well 
— most generous and manly and self-denying (which is rare 
with him) , — lie has mcd from some friends of his with a most 
unkind suspicion, and lias had to complain of the unfair treat- 
ment of another innocent person, towards whom he and you all 
arc under much obligation.” 

The widow was goiiig to get iq) here, and AVarrington, seeing 
her attempt to rise, said, Do I tire you, ma’am?” 

“O no — go on — go on,” said Helen, delighted, and he 
continued. 

‘‘ I liked him, you see, because of that early history of his. 
which had come to my ears in college gossip, and because I 
like a man, if you will pardon me for saying so. Miss Laura, 
who shows that he can have a great unreasonable attachment 
for a woman. That was why we became friends — and are all 
friends here — for always, aren’t wc?” he added, in a lower 
A'oicc, •leaning over to her, and Pen has been a great comfort 
and companion to a lonely and unfortunate man. 

“ I am not complaining of my lot, you see ; for no man’s is 
what he w’ould have it : and up in my garret, where you left the 
ttow’ers, and with my old books and my pipe for a wife, I am 
pretty contented, and onlj' occasionally Qiwy other men, whose 
careers in life arc more brilliant, or wdio can solace their ill for- 
tune by what Fate and my own fault has deprived me of — the 
affection of a woman or a child.” Here there came a sigh from 
somewhere near Warrington in the dark, and a hand was held 
out in his direction, which, however, wms instantly withdrawn, 
for tlie piaidery of our females is such, that before all expi'essiott 
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of feeling, or natural kindness and regard, a woman is taught 
to think of herself and the proprieties, and to be readj’' to blush 
at the very slightest notice ; and checking, as, of course, it 
ought, this spontaneous motion, modesty drew up again, kindly 
friendship shrank back ashamed of itself, and Warrington re- 
sumed his history. ‘‘My fate ds such as I made it, and not 
lucky for me or for others involved in it. 

“I, too, had an adventure before I went to college; and 
there was no one to save me as Major Pendennis saved Pen. 
Pardon me. Miss Laura, if I tell this story before j ou. It is 
as well that you all of you should hear ni}' confession. Before 
I went to college, as a boj'of eighteen, I was at aprivatc tutors, 
and there, like Arthur, I became attached, or fancied I was 
attached, to a woman of a tnuch lower degree and a greater age 
than my own. You shrink from me — 

“ No, I don’t,” Laura said, and here the hand went out 
resolutely, and laid itself in Warrington’s. She had divined 
his story from some previous hints let fall b}' him, and his first 
words at its commencement. 

“ She was a yeoman’s daughter in the neighborhood,” War- 
rington said, with rather a faltering voice, “"and I fancied — 
what all young men fanc}’. Her parents knew who my father 
was, and encouraged me, with all sorts of coarse artifices and 
scoundrel flatteries, which 1 see now, about their house. To 
do her justice, I own she never cared for me, but was forced 
into what happened by the threats and comj)ulsion of her family. 
Would to God that I had not ])cen deceivcHl : but in these mat- 
ters we are deceived because we wish to be so, and I thought 
I loved that poor woman. 

“What could come of such a marriage? I found, before 
long, that I was married to a boor. She could not comprehend 
one subject that interested me. Her dulncss palled upon me 
till I grew to loathe it. And after some time of a wretched, 
furtive union — I must tell you all — I found letters somewhere 
(and such letters they were !) which showed me that her heart, 
such as it was, had never been mine, but had alwa 3 "s belonged 
to a person of her own degree. 

“At my father’s death, I paid what debts T had contracted 
at college, and settled every shilling which remained to me in 
an annuity upon — upon those who bore my name, on condition 
that the 3 ' should hide themselves away, and not assume it. 
They have kept that condition, as they would break it, for moi*e 
money. If I had earned fame or reputation, that woman would 
have come to claim it : if 1 had made a name for myselff thoso 
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who bad no right to it would have borne it ; and I entered life 
at twenty, God help me — hopeless and ruined beyond remis- 
sion. 1 was the boyish victim of vulgar cheats, and, perhaps, 
it is only of late I have found out how hal'd — ^ ah, how hard — 
it is to fotgive them. I told you the moral before. Pen ; and 
now I have told you the fable. Beware how you marry out of 
your degree. 1 was made for a better lot than this, I think : 
but God has awarded me this one — and so, you see, it is for 
me to look on, and see othei's successful and others happ3', with 
a heart that shall be as little bitter as possible.” 

“ B3' Gad, sir,” cried the Major, in high good-humor, “ I 
intended 3’ou to marry Miss Laura here.” 

“ And, by Gad, Master Shallow, I owe 3'^ou a thousand 
pound,” Warrington said. 

“ IIow d’3'c mean a thousand? it was onl3’ a pon3', sir,” 
replied the Major simply, at which the other laughed. 

As for Helen, she was so delighted, that she started up, and 
.said, “ God bless 3’ou — God for ever bless 3011, Mr. Warring- 
ton ; ” and kissed both his hands, and ran up to Pen, and fell 
into his arms. 

“ Yes, dearest mother,” he said as he held her to him, and 
with a noble tenderness and emotion, embraced and forgave 
her. “ 1 am innocent, and m3' <lear, dear mother has done me 
a wrong.” 

“ Oh, 3’es, my child, I have wronged you, thank God, I 
have wronged 3'ou ! ” lle.en whispered. “ Come awa3*, Arthur 
— not here — 1 want to ask m3' child to forgive me — and — 
and my God, to forgive me ; and to bless you, and love you, 
my son.”* 

He led her, tottering, into her room, and closed the door, as 
the three touched spectators of the reconciliation looked on in 
pleased silence. Ever after, ever alter, the tender accents of 
that voice faltering sweetly at his ear — the look of the sacred 
e3'es beaming with an affection unutterable — the quiver of the 
fond lips smiling mournfull3' — were remembered by tlie 3'oung 
man. And at his best moments, and at his hours of trial 'and 
grief, and at his times of success or well-doing, the mother’s 
face looked down u{)on him, and blessed him with its gaze 
of pity and purity, as he saw it in that night when she 3’et 
lingered with him; and when she seemed, ere she quite left 
him, an angel, transfigured and glorified with love — for 
which love, as for the greatest of the bounties and wonders 
of God’s provision for us, let os kneel and ^hank Onr 
Father. 
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The moon had risen this time ; Arthur recollected well 
afterwards how it lighted up his mother’s sweet pale face. 
Their talk, or his rather, for she scarcely could speak, was more 
tender and confidential than it had been for years before. lie 
was the frank and generous boy of her earl}' days and love. 
He told her the story, the mistake regarding which had caused 
her so much pain — his struggles to fiy from temptation, and 
Ills thankfulness that he had been able to overcome it. He 
never would do the girl wrong, never ; or wound his own honor 
or his mother’s pure heart. The threat tiiat hc^ would return 
was uttered in a moment of exasperation, of which he repented. 
He never would see lier again. But his mother said, Yi?s he 
should ; and it was she who had been proud and culpal)le — 
and slie would like to give Fann}^ Bolton something — and s’ o 
begged her clear boy’s pardon for opening the letter — and she 
would write to the young girl, if, — if she had time. Poor 
thing! was it not natural that she should love her Arthur? 
And again she kissed him, and she blessed him. 

As they were talking the clock struck nine, and Helen re- 
minded liim how, when he was a little boy, she used to go u[) 
to his bedroom at that hour, and hear him say Our Fathei. 
And once more, oh, once more, the young man fell down at his 
mother’s sacred knees, and sobbed out the prayer which the 
Divine Tenderness uttered for us, and which has been echoed 
for twenty ages since by millions of’ sinful and bumbled men. 
And as he spoke the last words of the supplication, the mother’s 
head fell down on her boy’s, and her arms closed round him, 
and together they re[)eated the words for ever and ever,” and 
‘‘Amen.” 

A little time after, it might have been a quarter of an 
hour, Laura heard Arthur’s voice calling from witliin, Laura ! 
Laura 1 ” She rushed into the room instantly, and found the 
young man still on his knees, and holding his mother’s' hand. 
Helen’s head had sunk bac^k and w'as quite })aU* in the moon. 
Pen looked round, scared with a ghastly Uu’ror. Hell), Ijaura. 
help ! ” he said — ‘ ‘ slie’s fainted — she’s — ” 

Laura screamed, and fell by the side of Helen. The shriek 
brought Warrington and Major Pendennis and the servants to 
the room. The sainted woman was dead. The last emotion of 
her soul here was joy, to be henceforth imcheckered and eternal. 
The tender heart beat no more ; it was to have no more pangs, 
no more doubts, no more griefs and trials. Its last throb was 
love ; and Helen’s last breath was a benediction* 
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The melancholy party bent their way speedily homewards, 
and Helen was laid by her husband’s side at Clavering, in tlic 
old church wiiere she had prayed so often. For a wdiile Laura 
went to stay with Dr. Portrnan, who read the service over his 
dear sister departed, amidst his own sobs and those of the lit- 
tle congregation which assembled round Helen’s tomb. There 
were not many who cared for her, or who spoke of her when 
gone.'^ Scarcely more than of a nun in a cloister did people 
know of that pious and gentle lady. A few words among the 
cottagers whom her bounty was accustomed to relieve, a little 
talk from house to house at Clavering, where this lady told how 
their neighbor died of a complaint of the heart ; whilst that 
speculated upon the amount of property which the widow bad 
left ; and a third wondered whether Arthur would let Fairoaks 
or live in it, and expected that he would not be long getting 
through his }n*operty, — tliis was ail, and except with one or 
two who cherislied her the kind soul was forgotten by the next 
market-day. Would you desire that grief for you should last 
fora few more weeks? and does after-life seem less solitary, 
provided that our names, when w^e ‘"go down into silence,” 
are echoing on this side of the grave yet for a little wdiile, and 
human voices are still talking about us? She was gone, the 
pure soul, wdiom only two or three loved and knew\ Tlie great 
blank she left was in Laura’s heart, to wiiom Iier love had been 
everything, and who had -now but to w"or.shi[> her memory. “ I 
am glad that slie gave me her blessing befoni she went away,” 
Warrington said to Pen; and as for Arthur, with a humble 
acknowledgment and wonder at so much affection, he hardly 
dared to ask of Heaven to make him worthy of it, though he 
felt that a saint then' was interceding for him. 

All the lady’s affairs were found in perfect order, and her 
little property ready for transmission to her son, in trust for 
whom she held it. Papers in her desk showed that she had 
long been aware of the complaint, or\^ of the heart, under which 
she labored, and km^w that it would suddenly remove her: and 
a prayer was found in her handwriting, asking that her end 
might be, as it was, i\i the arms of her son. 

Laura and Arthur talked over her sayings, all of which the 
former most fondly remembered, to the young man’s shame 
somew^hat, who thought how much greater her love had been 
for Helen than his own. He referred himself entirely to Laura 
to know what Helen would have wished should be done ; what 
poor persons she would have liked to relieve ; what legacies 
or remembrances she would have wished to transmit. They 
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packed up the vfise which Helen in her gratitude had destined 
to Dr. Goodenough, and duly sent it to the kind Doctor ; a 
silver coffee-pot, which she used, was sent off to Dr. Portman ; 
a diamond ring, with her hair, was given with affectionate greet- 
ing to Warrington. 

It must have been a hard day for poor Laura when she went 
over to Fairoaks first, and to the little room which she had oc- 
cupied, and which was hers no more, and to the widow’s own 
blank chamber in which those tw^o had passed niany beloved 
hours. There, of course, were the clothes in the wardrobe, the 
cushion on which she prayed, the chair at the toilette ; the glass 
that was^no more to reflect her dear sad face. After she had 
been here awhile. Pen knocked and led her dow^n stairs to the 
parlor again, and made her drink a little wine, and said, ‘'God 
bless you,” as she touched the glass. “ Nothing shall ever be 
changed in your room,” he said — “it is alwajs your room — it 
is always m}^ sister’s room. Shall it not be so, Laura?” and 
Laura said, “ Yes ! ” 

Among the widow’s papers was found a packet, marked bj^ 
the widow “ Letters from Laura’s father,” and which Arthur 
gave to her. They were the letters which had passed between 
the cousins in the early days before the marriage of either of 
them. The ink was faded in w hich they were written : the 
tears dried out that both i)erhaps had shod over them : the grief 
healed now whose bitterness they chronicled ; the friends doubt- 
less united whose parting on earth had caused to both pangs so 
cruel. And Laura learned full}' now for the first time what the 
tie was which had bound her so tenderly to Helen : how faithfully 
her more than mother had cherished her father’s memory, how 
truly she had loved him, how meekly resigned him. 

One legacy of his mother’s Pen remembered, of which Laura 
could have no cognizance. It was that wish of Helen’s to 
make some present to Fanny Bolton ; and Pen wrote to her, 
putting his letter under an envelope to Mr. Bows, and request- 
ing that gentleman to rea^ it before he delivered it to Fann}’. 
“ Dear Fanny,” Pen said, “ I have to acknowledge two letters 
from you, one of which was delayed in my illness” (Pen found 
the first letter in his mother’s desk after her decease, and the 
reading it gave him a strange pang), “ and to thank you, my 
kind nurse and friend, who watched me so tenderly during my 
fever. And I have to tell you that the last words of my dear 
mother, who is no more, were words of good-will and gratitude 
to you for nursing me : and' she said she would have written to 
you, had she had time — that she would like to ask your par* 
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don if she had harshly treated you — and that she would beg 
you to show your forgiveness by accepting some token of 
friendship and regard from her.” Pen concluded by saying 
that his friend George Warrington, Esq., of Lamb Court, 
Temple, was trustee of a little sum of money, of which the 
interest would be paid to her until she became of age, or changed 
her name, which would always be alfcctionately remembered 
by her grateful friend, A. Pendennis. The sum was in truth 
but. small, although enough to make a little heiress of Fanny 
Bolton ; whose parents were appeased, and whose father said 
Mr. P. had acted quite as the gentleman — though Bows growled 
out that to plaster a wounded heart with a bank-note was an 
easy kind of sympathy ; and poor Fanii}' felt only too clearly 
that Pen’s letter was one of farewell. 

Sending hundred-pound notes to porters^ daughters is all 
dcv’lish well,’* old Major Pendennis said to his nephew (whom, 
as the proprietor of Fairoaks and the head of the family', he 
now treated with marked deference and civility), and as there 
was a little njady money at the bank, and your poor mother 
wished it, tliere’s perhaps no harm done. But, my good laa* 
I’d have you to remember that you’ve not above five hundrea 
a year, tjiough, thanks to me, the world gives you credit for 
being a doosid deal better oil*; and, on my knees, I beg you, 
my boy, don’t break into your capital. Stick to it, sir ; don’t 
si)eculato with it, sir ; keep your land, and don’t borrow on it. 
Tatham tells me that the Chatteris branch of the railway may 
— will almost certainly pass through Chatteris, and if it can 
be brought on this side of the Brawl, sir, and through your 
fields, they’ll be worth a dcv’lish deal of money, and your five 
hundred a year will jump up to eight or nine. Whatever it is, 
keep it, I implore you keep it. And I say, Pen, I think you 
should give up living in those dirty chambers in the Temple 
and get a decent lodging. And I should have a man, sir, to 
wait upon me ; and a horse or two in town in the season. All 
this will pretty well swallow up your income, and I know you 
must live close. But remember 3011 have a certain place in 
society, and you caq’t alford to cut a poor figure in the world. 
What are you going to do in the winter? You don’t intend to 
stay down here, or, 1 suppose, to go 011 writing for that — 
what-d’ye-call-’em — that newspaper? ” 

‘‘ Warrington and J are going abroad again, sir, for a little, 
and then we shall see what is to be done,” Arthur replied. 

“ And you’ll let Fairoaks, of course. Good school in the 
neighborhood; cheap country: dev’lish nice place for East 
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India colonels, or families wanting to retire. I’ll speak about 
it at the club ; there arc lots of fellows at the club want a place 
of that sort.” 

“ I hope Laura will live in it for the winter, at least, and 
will make it her home,” Arthur replied : at which the Major 
pish’d and psha’d, and said that there ought to be convents, 
begad, for English ladies, and wished that Miss Bell had not 
been there to interfere with the arrangements of the famil}’, and 
that she would mope herself to death alone in that place. 

Indeed, it would have been a very dismal abode for poor 
Laura, who was not too hap|)y either in Doctor Portman’s 
household, and in the town where too many things reminded 
her of the dear })arent whom she had lost. But old Lady Roek- 
minster, who adored her young li iend Laura, as soon as she 
read in the paper of her loss, and of her presence in the country, 
rushed over from Baymouth, where the old lady w^as staying, 
and insisted that Laura should remain six months, twelve 
months, all her life with her; and to her ladyshijfs house, 
Martha from Fairoaks, as femme de chambre, aecom])anied her 
young mistress. 

Pen and Warrington saw Ikt depart. It was difficult to 
say which of the } omig men seemed to regard her the most 
tenderly. “Your cousin is p(>rt and rather vulgar, my dear, 
but he seems to have a goocl heart,” little Lady Rockminster 
said, who said her say about everybody — '• but I like Blue- 
beard best. Tell me, is he touche an. coenrV' 

“ Mr. Warrington has been long — engaged,” Laura said, 
dropping her 63 08. 

“Nonsense, child! And good heavens, my dear! that’s 
a pretty diamond cross. What do 3 011 mean by wearing it in 
the morning?” 

“Arthur — my brother, gave it me just now. Itw'as — it 
was — ” She could not finish the sentence. The carriage 
passed over the bridge, and by the dear, dear gate of Fairoaks 
—home no more. 
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CHAPTEK LVIII. 

OLD FRIENDS. 

It chanced at that great English festival, at which all London, 
takes a holida3^ upon Epsom Downs, that a great number of the 
l)ers6nages to whom we have been introduced in the course of 
this history, were assembled to see the Derb3\ ^ comfortable 
oi)eii carriage, >1^111011 had been brought to the ground b^^ a pair 
of horses, might be seen Mrs. Bunga^’, of Paternoster Row, 
attired like Solomon in all his glory, and liaving by her side 
modest Mrs. Shandon, lor whom, since the commencement of 
tlieir acquaintance, the w'orthv i)ublishePs lady liad maintained 
a stead.y friendship. Bungav, having recreated himself with 
a copious luncheon, was nuully shying at the sticks hard hy^ 
till the perspiration ran oil* his bald pate. Shandon was sham- 
bling about among the drinking-tents and gipsies : Finucane 
constant in attendance on the two ladies, to whom gentlemen 
of their acquaintance, and connected with the publishing house, 
came up to i)ay a visit. 

Among others, Mr. Archer came up to make her his bow, 
and told JNIrs. Bungay who was on the course. Yonder w’as 
the Prime Minister: his lordship had just told him to back 
Borax for the race ; but Archer thought Mutllneer the better 
horse. lie pointed out countless dukes and grandees to llio 
delighted Mrs. Buiiga}'. '"Look yonder in the Grand Stand,” 
he said. '‘There sits tlie Chinese Ambassador with the Man- 
darins of his suite. Fou-clioo-foo brought me over letters 
of introductioii from the Governor-General of India, m3" most 
intimatd friend, and I was for some time ver3^ kind to him, and 
he had his chopsticks laid for him at my table whenever he 
chose to come and dine. But he brought his own cook with 
him, and — would 3011 believe it, Mrs. Bungay ? — one day, 
W"hcn I w"as out, and the Ambassador was with Mrs. Archer in 
our garden eating gooseberries, of which the Chinese are pas- 
sionatel3" fond, the beast of a cook, seeing my wife’s dear little 
Blenheim spaniel, (that we had from the Duke of Marlborough 
himself, whose ancestor’s life Mrs. Archer’s great-great-grand- 
father saved at the battle of Malplaquet,) seized upon the poor 
little devil, cut his throat, and skinned him, and served him up 

stuffed with forced-meat in the second course.” 

38 
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“ Law ! ” said Mrs. Bungay. 

You may fancy my wife’s agony when she knew what had 
happened ! The cook came screaming up stairs, and told us 
that she had found poor Fido’s skin in the area, just after we 
had all of us tasted of the dish ! She never would speak to the 
Ambassador again — never ; and, upon my word, he lias never 
been to dine with us since. The Lord Mayor, who did me the 
honor to dine, liked the dish very much ; and, eaten with green 
peas, it tastes rather like duck.” 

“ You don’t say so, now ! ’’ cried the astonished publisher s- 
lady. 

Fact, upon my v^ord. Look at that lady in blue, seated 
by the Ambassador : that is Lad}' Flamingo, and they say she 
is going to be married to him, and return to Tekin with his 
Excellency. She is getting her feet squeezed down on purpose- 
But she’ll only cripple herself, and will never be able to do it — 
never. My wife has the smallest foot in England, and wears 
shoes for a six-years-old child ; but what is that to a Chinese 
lady’s foot, Mrs. Bungay?” 

Who is that carriage as Mr. Pendeunis is with, Mr. 
Archer?” Mrs. Bungay presently asked. lie and Mr. War- 
rington was here jest now. He’s ’aught}* in his manners, that 
Mr. Pendeunis, and well he may be, for I’m told he keeps tip- 
top company. ’As he ’ad a large fortune left him, Mr. Archer? 
He’s in black still, I sec.” 

“ Eighteen hundred a year in land, and twenty-two thousand 
five hundred in the Thrce-and-a-half per Cents ; that’s about 
it,” said Mr. Archer, 

“ Law ! why you know everything, Mr. A. ! ” cried the lady 
of Paternoster Row. 

I happen to know, because I was called in about poor Mrs- 
Pendennis’s will,” Mr. Archer replied. Pendennis’s uncle, 
the Major, seldom does anything without mo ; and as he ivS 
likely to be extravagant, we’ve tic^l up the property, so that 
he can’t make dueks-and-drakes with it. — How do you do, my 
lord? — Do you know that gentleman, ladies? You have read 
his speeches in the House ; it is Lord Rochester.” 

“ Lord Fiddlestick,” cried out Finucane, from the box. 

Sure it’s Tom Staples, of the ‘‘Morning Advertiser,’ Archer.” 

“Is it?” Archer said, simply. “Well, I’m very short- 
sighted, and upon my word 1 thought it was Rochester. That 
gentleman with the Rouble opera-glass (another nod) is Lord 
John ; and the tall man with him, don’t you know him? is Sir 
James.” 
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You know^em because you see^em in the House,” growled 
Finucane. 

1 know them because they are kind enough to allow me to 
call them my most intimate friends,” Archer continued. ‘ ‘ Look 
at the Duke of Hampshire ; what a pattern of a line old English 
gentleman ! He never misses ‘ the Derby/ ‘ Archer,’ he said 
to me only yesterday, ‘ I have been at sixt3’^-five Derbies ! ap- 
peared on the field for the first time on a piebald pony when I 
was. seven years old, with m3" father, the Trince of Wales, and 
Colonel Hanger ; and 01113^ missing two races, — one when I had 
the measles at Eton, and one in tlie Waterloo year, when I was 
with my^ friend Wellington in Flanders/” 

“ And who is that yellow carriage, with the pink and 3"ellow 
parasols, that Mr. Pendennis is talking to, and ever so many 
gentlemen?” asked Mrs. Bungay. 

‘‘ That is Lady Clavering, of Clavering Park, next estate to 
1113" friend Pendennis. That is the young son and heir upon the 
box ; he’s awfully tipsy, the little scamp ! and the young lady 
is Miss Amoiy, Lady Clavering’s daughter In' a first marriage, 
and uncommonly sweet upon my* friend Pendennis ; but I’ve 
reason to think he has his heart fixed elsewhere. You have 
heard of y^oung Mr. Foker — the great brewer, Foker, you 
know — he was going to liang himself in consequence of a fatal 
passion for Miss Amory, who refused him, but was cut down 
just in time by his valet, and is now abroad, under a keeper.” 

IIow happy' that young fellow is ! ” sighed Mrs. Bungay". 
‘‘ Who’d have tliought when he came so quiet and demure to 
dine with us, three or four years ago, he would turn out such a 
grand character ! Why, I saw his name at Court the other day, 
and presented by the Marquis of Steyne and all ; and in every 
party of the nobility his name’s down as sure as a gun.” 

‘"I introduced him a good deal when he first came up to 
town,” Mr. Archer said, ‘^and his uncle. Major Pendennis, did 
the rest. Hallo ! There’s Cobden here, of all men in the 
world ! I must go and speak to him. Good-by", Mrs. Bungay. 
Good morning, Mrs. Shandon.” 

An hour previous tq tliis time, and at a different part of the 
course, there might have been seen an old stage-coach, on the 
battered roof of which a crow-d of shabby" rafts were stamping 
and hallooing, as the great event of the day — tlie Derby race — 
rushed over the green sward, and by the shouting millions of 
people assembled to view that magnificent scene. This wgs 
Wheeler’s (the “Harlequin’s Head”) drag, which had brought 
down a company of choice spirits from Bow Street, with a 
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slap-up luncheon in the ‘‘ boot.” As the whirling race flashed 
by, each of the choice spirits bellowed out the name of the 
horse or the colors which he thought or he lioped might be fore- 
most. The Cornet ! ” It’s Muffineer ! ” It’s blue sleeves ! ” 
Yallow cap! yallow cap! yallow cap!” and so forth, yelled 
the gentlemen sportsmen, during tliat delicious and thrilling 
minute before the contest was decided ; and as the fluttering 
signal blew out, showing the number of the famous- horse 
Podasokus as winner of the race, one of the gentlemen on the 
“'Harlequin’s Head” drag sprang up off the roof, as if he was 
a pigeon and about to fly away to London or York with the 
news. 

But his elation did not lift him many inches from his stand- 
ing place, to which he came down again on the instant, causing 
the boards of the crazy old coach-roof to crack with the weight 
of his joy. “ Hurray, hurray ! ” lie bawled out, “ Podasokus 
is the horse ! Supper for ten, Wheeler, my bo}'. Ask you all 
round of course, and damn the expense.” 

And the gentlemen on the carriage, the shabby swaggerers, 
the dubious bucks, said, “Thank you — congratulate you, 
Colonel; sup with you with pleasure:” and whispered to one 
another, “The Colonel stands to win lifteen hundred, and he 
got the odds from a good man, too.” 

And each of the shalfliy bucks and dusky dandies began to 
eye his neighbor with suspicion, lest that neighbor, taking his 
advantage, should get the Colonel into a lonely place and bor- 
row" money of him. And the winner on I’odasokus could not be. 
alone during the whole of that afternoon, so closely did liis 
friends watch him and eacli other. 

At another part of the course 3 ou might have seen a vehicle, 
certainly' more modest, if not more shabby than that battered 
coach which had brought down tlie clioicc spirits from the 
“ Harlequin’s Head ; ” this was cab No. 2002, which had con- 
vej^ed a gentleman and two ladies from the cab-stand in the 
Strand : whereof one of the ladies, as she sat on the box of 
the cab enjoying with her mamma and their companion a repast 
of lobster-salad and bitter ale, looked so fresh and pretty that 
man}* of the splendid young dandies wiio were strolling about 
the course, and enjoying themselves at the noble diversion of 
Sticks, and talking to the beautifully dressed ladies in the 
beautiful carriages on the hill, forsook these fascinations to have 
a glance at the smiling and rosy-cheeked lass on the cab. The 
blushes of youth and good-humor mantled on the girl’s cheeks, 
and played over tliat fair countenance like the pretty shiniug 
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cloiulli'ts on the serene sky overhead ; the elder lady’s cheek 
was red too ; but that was a permanent mottled rose, deepening 
only as it received fresh draughts of pale ale and brandy-and- 
water, until her face emulated the rich shell of the lobster w^hieh 
she devoured. 

The gentleman who escorted these two ladies w^as most 
active in attendance upon them : here on the course, as he had 
been during the j^revious journey. During the whole of that 
animated and (Udightful drive from London, his jokes had 
m^ver ceased, lie spoke up undauntedly to the most awful drags 
full of the biggest and most solemn guardsmen ; as to the hum- 
blest donkey-chaise in which Bob the dustman was driving 
]\IoUy to the race. He had fired astonishing volleys of what is 
called ‘‘chaff” into endless windows as he passed; into lines 
of grinning girls’ schools ; into little regiments of shouting 
urchins hurraying behind the railings of their Classical and 
Commercial Academies ; into casements whence smiling maid- 
servants, and nurses tossing babies, or demure old maiden ladies 
with dissenting countenances, w^ere looking. And the pretty 
girl in the straw bonnet with pink ribbon, and her mamma, 
the devourer of lobsters, had both agreed that when he was in 
“spirits” there was nothing like that Mr. Sam. He had 
crammed the cab with tro[)hies won from the bankrupt proprie- 
tors of the Sticks hard by, and with countless })incushions, 
wooden apples, backy-boxes, Jack-in-the-boxes, and little sol- 
diers. He had brought up a gipsy with a tawny child in her 
arms to tell the fortunes of the ladies : and the only cloud which 
momentarily obscured the sunshine of that hap[)y party, was 
when the teller of fate informed the young lady that she had 
had reason to beware of a fair man, who was false to her ; that 
she had liad a bad illness, and that she would find that a dark 
man would prove true. 

'fin! girl looked very much abashed at this new’S : her mother 
and the young man interchanged signs of wonder and intelli- 
gence. Perhaps the conjurer had used the same words to a 
hundred different carriages on that day. 

Making his way solitary amongst the crowd and the car- ' 
riages, and noting, according to his wont, the various circum- 
stances and characters which the animated scene presented, a 
young friend of ours came suddenly upon cab 2002, and the 
little group of persons assembled on the outside of the vehicle. 
As he caught sight of the young lady on the box, she started 
and turned pale : her mother became redder than ever : the 
heretofore gay and triumphant Mr. Sam immediately assumed 
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a fierce and suspicious look, and his eyes turned savagely from 
Fanny Bolton (whom the reader, no doubt, has recognized in 
the young lady of the cab) to Arthur PendenniSjc advancing to 
meet her. 

Arthur, too, looked dark and suspicious on perceiving Mr. 
Samuel Huxter in company with his old acquaintances : but liis 
suspicion was that of alarmed morality, and, I dare say, highly 
creditable to Mr. Arthur : like the suspicion of Mrs. Lynx, when 
she sees Mr. Brown and Mrs. Jones talking together, or when 
she remarks Mrs. Lamb twice or thrice in a handsome opera- 
box. There may be no harm in the conversation of Mr. B. and 
Mrs. J. : and Mrs. Lamb’s opera-box (though she notoriously 
can’t alford one) may be honestly come by : Imt 3'et a moralist 
like Mrs. Lynx has a right to the little precautionary fright : and 
Arthur w^as no doubt justified in adopting that severe demeanor 
of his. 

Fann3’’s heart began to patter violently : Huxter’s fists, 
plunged into the pockets of his paletot, clenched themselves 
involuntarily, and armed themselves, as it were, in ambush : 
Mrs. Bolton began to talk witli all her might, and with a won’, 
derful volubility : and Lor ! she was so ’appy to see Mr. Pen- 
dennis, and how well he was a lookin', and we’d been talkin' 
about Mr. P. only Jest before; hadn’t we, Fanny? and if this 
was the famous Ilepsom races tliat they talked so much about, 
she didn't care, for her part, if she inn er saw them again. And 
how was Major Pendennis, and that kind Mr. Warrington, who 
brought Mr. P.'s great kindness to F anny ; and she never would 
forget it, never: and Mr. Warrington was so tall, he almost 
broke his 'ead up against their lodge door. You recollect Mr. 
Warrington a knockin’ of his head — don’t you, Fanny? 

Whilst Mrs. Bolton was discoursing, 1 wonder how many 
tliousands of thoughts passed tlirougli Fanny’s mind, and what 
dear times, sad struggles, lonek griefs, and subsequent* shame- 
faced consolations were recalled to her? What pangs had the 
poor little thing, as she thought how mucli she had loved him, 
and that she loved him no more? There he stood, about whom 
she was going to die ten months since, dandified, supercilious, 
with a black crape to his white hat, and jet buttons in his shirt- 
front : and a pink in his coat, that some one else had probably 
given him : with the tightest lavender-colored gloves sewn with 
black : and the smallest of canes. And Mr. Huxter wore no 
gloves, and great Blucher boots, and smelt verj’^ much of to- 
bacco certainlv’^ ; and looked, oh, it must be owned, he looked 
as if a bucket "of water would do him a great deal of good ! All 
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these thoughts, and a mjTiad of others, rushed through Fanny 
mind as her mamma was delivering herself of her speech, and 
as the girl, from under her ej^cs, suiweyed Pendeimis — sur- 
veyed him entire!}" from *head to foot, the circle on his white 
forehead that his hat Icfb when he lifted it (his beautiful, beau- 
tiful hair had grown again), the trinkets at his watch-chain, the 
ring on his hand under his glove, the neat shining boot, so, so 
unlike Sam’s high-low ! — and after her hand had given a little 
twittering pressure to the lavender-colored kid grasp which was 
lield out to it, and after her mother had delivered herself of her 
speech, all Fanny could find to sa}'^ w"as, — “ This is Mr. Sam- 
uel Huxter whom you knew formerly I believe, sir; Mr, 
Samuel, 3’ou know you knew Mr. Pendennis formerly — and — 
and, will you take a little refreshment?*^ 

These little words, tremulous and uncolored as they were, 
yet were understood by Pendennis in such a manner as to take 
a great load of suspicion from off liis mind — of remorse, per- 
haps, from his heart. The frown on the countenance of the 
prince of Fairoaks disappeared, and a good-natured smile and 
a knowing twinkle of the eyes illuminated his highness’s coun- 
tenance. “1 am very thirsty,” he said, and I will be glad 
to drink your health, Fanny ; and I hope Mr. Huxter will 
pardon me lor having been very rude to him the last time 
we met, and when I was so ill and out of spirits, that indeed 
I scarcely knew what 1 said.” And herewith the lavender- 
colored dexter kid-glove Sras handed out, in token of amity, 
to Huxter. 

The dirty fist in the young surgeon’s pocket was obliged to 
undouble itself, and come out of its ambush disarmed. The 
poor fellow himself felt, as he laid it in Pen’s hand, how hot his 
own was, and how black — it left black marks on Pen’s gloves ; 
he saw them, — he would have liked to have clenched it again 
and difslied it into the other’s good-luiraored face ; and have 
seen, there upon that ground, with Fanny, with all England 
looking on, which was the best man — he Sam Huxter of 
Bartholomew’s, or that grinning daiid}". 

Pen, with ineffable good-humor, took a glass — he didn’t 
mind what it was — he was content to drink after the ladies ; 
and he filled it with frothing lukewarm beer, which he pro- 
nounced to be delicious, and which he drank cordially to the 
health of the party. 

As he was drinking and talking on in an engaging manuer, 
a young lady in a shot dove-colored dress, with a white parasol 
lined with pink, and the prettiest dove-colored boots that ever 
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stepped, passed hy Pen, leaning on the aiTH of a stalwart gon* 
ileman with a militarv iiiiistaclie. 

Tlie 3 'oung lady clenched her little list, and gave a mischiev- 
ous side-look as she passed Pen. 11c- of the inustachios burst 
out into a jolly laugh. He had taken off his hat to the ladies 
of cab No. 2002. You should have seen Fanny Bolton’s eyes 
watching after the dove-colored 3 'oung lady ! Immediately 
Huxter perceived the direction which they took, they ceased 
looking after the dove-colored nymi)h, and they turned and 
looked into Sam lluxter’s orbs with the most artless good- 
humored expression. 

“What a beautiful creature!” Fanny sawl. “What a 
lovely dress ! Did you remark, Mr. Sam, such little, little 
hands?” 

“It was Capting Strong,” said Mrs. Bolton: “and who 
was the j'oung woman, 1 wonder?” 

“A neighbor of mine in the country — Miss Amory,” Ar- 
thur said, — “Lady Llavering’s daughter. You’ve seen Sir 
Francis often in Shepherd’s Inn. Mrs. Bolton.” 

As he spoke, Fanny built up a ixndect romance in three 
volumes — love — faithlessness — si)Iejidid marriage at St. 
(Jeorge’s Hanover Square — broken-hearted maid — and Sam 
Huxter was not the hero of that sbny — poor Sam, who by 
this time had got out an exceedingly rank Cuba cigar, and 
was smoking it und(ir Fanny’s little nose. 

After that confounded prig Pendeiinis joined and left the 
part}’, the sun was less bright to Sam Huxter, the sky less 
blue — the Sticks had no attraction for him — the bitter beer 
was hot and undrinkable — the world was changed. lie had a 
quantitj" of peas and a tin pea-sliooter in tin', ])ocket of the cab 
for amusement on the hornew^ard rout(\ He didn’t take them 
out, and forgot their existence until some other wag, on their 
return from the races, fired a volley into Sam’s sad faeo ; upon 
which salute, after a few oaths imlicntive of suri)ris(‘, he burst 
into a savage and sardonic laiigli. 

But Fannj" was charming all the \vay home. She coaxed, 
and snuggled, and smiled. Slie laughed pretty laughs ; she 
admired everything ; she took out the dafliiig little Jack-in-the- 
boxes, and was so obliged to Sam. And when they got home, 
and Mr. Huxter, still with darkness on his countenance, was 
taking a frigid leave of her — she burst into tears, and said 
he was a naughty, unkind thing. 

Upon which, with a burst of emotion almost as emphatic 
as hers, the young surgeon held the girl in his arms — swore 
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that she was an angel, and that he was a jealous brute ; owned 
tliat he was unwortliy ol* her, and that lie had no right to hate 
Pcndennis; and asked her, implored her, to say once more 
that she — 

That she what? — The end of the question and Fanny’s an- 
swer were pronounced by lips that were so near each other, that 
no bystander could hear tlic words. Mrs. Bolton only said, 
‘^Come. come, Mr. 11., — no nonsense, if you please; and I 
think you’ve acted like a wicked wretch, and been mostuncom- 
motf cruel to Fanny, that I do.” 

When Arthur left No. 2002, he went to pay his respects to 
the carriage to which, and to the side of her mamma, the dove- 
colored author of Mes Larmes had by this time returned. In- 
defatigable old Major Pcndennis was in waiting upon Ladj^' 
(Jlavcring, and had occu[)i('d the back scat in her carriage ; the 
box being in possession of young Hopeful, under the care of 
Captain Strong. 

A nnm])er of dandies, and men of a certain fashion — of 
military bucks, of young rakes of the public oflices, of those who 
may be styled men’s men rather than ladies’ — had come about 
the carriage during its station on the hill — and had exchanged 
a word or two wdth Lady (-lavering, and a little talk (a little 
“ chaff” some of the most elegant of the men styled their con- 
versation) with Miss Amory. They had offered her sportive 
])ets, and exchanged w ith her all sorts of free talk and knowing 
inniiendo(‘s. They pointed out to her who was on the course : 
and the who” was not always the person a .young lady should 
knoAv. 

When Pen came up to Lady Clavering’s carriage, he had to 
j)nsh his w^ay through a crowd of these young bucks who were 
])aying their court to Miss Amory, in order to arrive as near 
tJiat y«ung lady, who beckoned him by many pretty signals to 
her side. 

de I’ai vne,” slie said ; elle a do bien beaux j’eux ; vous 
ctes nn monstre ! ” 

“ Why monster?” said Pen, with a laugh; ‘‘ Iloni soit qui 
inal y pense. ]\Iy young friend, yonder, is as well protected 
as any young lady in Christendom. She has her mamma on 
one side, her pretendii on the other. Could any harm happen 
to a girl between those two ? ” 

““ One does ilot know what may or maj^ not arrive,” said 
Miss Blanche, in French, ‘‘when a girl has the mind, and 
when she is pursued by a wicked monster like j-ou. Figure to 
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3'oursclf, Colonel, that I come, to find Monsieur, your nephew, 
near to a cab, by two ladies, and a man, oh, such a man ! and 
who ate lobsters, and who laughed, who laughed ! ” 

‘‘ It did not strike me that the man laughed,” Pen said. 

And as for lobsters, I thought he w^ould have liked to eat me 
afitc'r the lobsters. He shook hands with me, and griped me 
so, that he bruised mj’ glove black and blue. He is a young 
surgeon, lie comes from (iavering. Don’t you remember 
the gilt pestle and mortar in High Street? ” 

‘‘ If he, attends you when you are sick,” continued Miss 
Amoiy, “ he will kill 3’ou. He will serve 3^011 right; for 3'ou 
are a monster.” 

The perpetual recurrence to the word ‘‘monster” jarred 
upon Pen. “ She speaks about these matters a great deal too 
lightly,” he thought. ‘Mf I had been a monster, as she calls 
it, she would have received me just the same. This is not the 
wa3’ in which an English lad3' should speak or think. Laura 
would not speak in that way, thank God ; ” and as he thought 
so, his own countenance fell. 

*‘Of what are you thinking? Arc 3'ou going to houder me 
at present?” Blanche asked. ‘"Major, scold 3"oiir mechant 
nephew. He does not amuse rnc at all. He is as bete as 
Captain Crackenbur3'.” 

■ “■ What arc you saying about me. Miss Amor3 ?” said the 
guardsman, with a grin. If it’s anything good, sa3^ it in 
Jhiglish, for 1 don’t understand French when it’s spoke so 
devilish quick.” ’ 

“ Jt ain't an3lhing good, Crack,” said Crackenbury’s fellow, 
Captain Clinker. '"Let’s come away, and don’t spoil sport. 
The3' sa3' Pendennis is sweet upon her.” 

“ J’m told he’s a devilish clever fellow,’’ sighed Crackenbury. 
“ Lady Violet Lebas says he’s a devilish clever fellow. He wrote 
a work, or a poem, or something; and he writes those devilish 
clever things in the — in the papers, 3*011 know. Dammy, I 
wish /w\as a clever fellow. Clinker.” 

“ Tliat’s past wishing for, Crack, my bo3*,” the other said. 
“ I can’t wTite a good book, but 1 think I can make a prett3* 
good one on the Derby. What a flat Clavering is ! And the 
Begum ! I like that old Begum. She’s worth ten of her daugh* 
ter. How pleased the old girl was at winning the lottery ! ” 

“Clavering’s safe to pa3^ up, ain’t he?” asked Captain 
Crackenbur3^ 

“I hope so,” said his friend; and they disappeared, to 
enjoy themselves among the Sticks. 
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Before the end of the da/s amusements, many more gentle- 
men of Lady Clavering’s acquaintance came up to hei* carriage, 
and chatted with the party which it contained. The worthy 
lady was in high spirits and good-humor, laughing and talking 
according to her wont, and offering refreshments to all her 
friends, until her ample baskets and bottles were emptied, and 
her servants and postilions were in such a royal state of excite- 
ment as servants and postilions commonly are upon the Derby 
day. 

The Major remarked that some of the visitors to the carriage 
appeared to look with rather queer and meaning glances towards 
its owner. “ How easily she takes it ! ” one man whispered to 
another. ‘‘The Begum’s made of money,” the friend replied. 
“ How easily she takes what?” thought old Pendennis. “ lias 
aiy'body lost any money ? ” Lady Clavering said she was happy 
in the morning because Sir Francis had promised her not to 
bet. 

Mr. Welbore, the country neighbor of the Claverings, w'as 
passing the carriage, when he was called back by the Begum, 
who rallied him for wishing to cut her. “ Why didn’t he come 
before ? Why didn’t he come to lunch ? ” Her ladyship was in 
great delight, she told him — she told everybody, that she had 
won five pounds in a lottery. As she conveyed this piece of in- 
telligence to him, Mr. Welbore looked so particularly knowing, 
and withal melancholy, that a dismal apprehension seized upon 
Major Pendennis. “He Would go and look after the horses 
and those rascals of postilions, who were so long in coming 
round.” When lie came back to the carriage, his usually 
benign and smirking countenance was obscured by some 
sorrow. “What is the matter with you now?” the good- 
natured Begum asked. The Major pretended a headache from 
the fatigue and sunshine of the day. The carriage wheeled off 
the coifrse and took its way London wards, not the least brilliant 
equipage in that vast and picturesque procession. The tipsy 
drivers dashed gallantl}'^ over the turf, amidst the admiration 
of foot-passengers, the ironical cheers of the little donkey- 
carriages and spring vans, and the loud objurgations of horse- 
and-chaise men, witli whom the reckless post-boys came in 
contact. The jolly Begum looked the picture of good-humor 
as she reclined on her splendid cushions ; the lovely Sylphide 
smiled with languid elegance. Many an honest holiday-maker 
with his family wadded into a tax-caii;, many a cheap dandy 
working his way home on his weary hack, admired the brilliant 
turn-out, and thought, no doubt, how happy those swells 
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must be. Strong sat on the box still, with a lordly voice calling 
to the post-boys and the crowd. Master Frank had been put 
inside of the c-arriage and was asleep there by the side of the 
Major, dozing away the effects of the constant luncheon and 
champagne of whicli he had freely partaken. 

The Majoi* was revolving in his mind meanwhile the news 
the receipt of whicJi had made him so grave. If Sir Francis 
Clavering goes on in this way,” Fendennis the elder thought, 
"‘this little tipsy rascal will be as bankrupt as his father and 
grandfather before him. The Begum’s fortune can’t stand such 
drains upon it; no fortune can stand them: she has paid his 
debts half a dozen times already. A few years more of the 
turf, and a few coups like this will ruin her.” 

“ Don’t you think we could g(‘t up races at Clavering, 
mamma?” Miss Amory asked. ""Yes, w(‘ must have them 
there again. There were races there in the old times, the good 
old times. It’s a national amusement, you know ; and we 
could have a Claveiing ball : and we might have dances for the 
tenantiy, and rustic sports in the park — Oh, it w'ould be 
charming.” 

“ Capital fun,” said mamma. "‘ Wouldn’t it. Major?” 

“The turf is a very expensive amusement, my dear lady,” 
Major Pendennis answered, with sucli a rueful face, that the 
Begum rallied him, and asked laughingly whether he had lost 
money on the rae(‘ ? 

After a slumber of about an hour and a half, the heir of the 
house began to exhil)it symptoms of w'akefulness, stretching his 
youthful arms ov(M' the Major’s face, and kicking his sister’s 
knees as she sat opposite to him. When the amiable youth 
was quite restor(5d to consciousness, he began a sprightly con- 
versation. 

""I say, ma,” Ik* said, “I’ve gone and done it this time, 1 
have.” 

""What have you gone and done, Franky, dear?” asked 
mamma. 

""IIow much is seventeen half-crowns? Two pound and 
Itnif a crown, ain’t it? I drew Borax in our letter}’, but I 
l>ought Podasokus and Man-milliner of Leggat minor for two 
open tarts and a bottle of ginger-beer.” 

“You little wicked gambling creature, how dare you begin 
so vsoon?” cried Miss Amory. 

“Hold your tongue, if you please. Who ever asked your 
leave, miss?” the brother said. “ And I sa\\ ma — ” 

“Well, Franky, dear?” 
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You’ll tip me all the same, you know, when I go back — ” 
and here he broke out into a laugh. I say, ma, shall I tell 
you something?” 

The Begum expressed her desire to hear this something, and 
her son and heir continued : — 

When me and Strong was down at the grand stand after 
the race, and I was talking to Leggat minor, who was there 
with his governor, J saw pa look as saA^age as a bear. And 1 
say, ma, Leggat minor told me that he heard his governor say 
thal pa had lost seven thousand backing the favorite. I’ll 
never back the favorite when I’m of age. No, no — hang me 
if I do: leave me alone, Strong, will A’ou?” 

‘‘ Captain Strong ! Captain Strong 1 is this true?” cried out 
the unfortunate Begimi. ‘ ‘ Has Sir Francis been betting again ? 
He promised me ho w'ouldu’t. He gave me his word of honor 
be wouldn’t.” 

Strong, from his i)laee on the box, had overheard the end of 
young Clavering’s communication, and was trying in vain to 
stop his unlucky tongue. 

‘‘ I’m afraid it’s true, ma’am,” he said, turning round. “ I 
deplore the loss as mueli as you can. He promised me as he 
promised you ; but tlie phi}' is too strong for him ! he can’t re- 
frain from it.” 

Lady Clavering at this sad news burst into a fit of tears. 
She deplored Ium* wretched fate as the most miserable of 
women. She declared sL’e would separate, and pay no more 
debts for tliis ungrateful man. She naiTated Avith tearful a’oIu- 
bility a score of stori(*s only too authentic, Avhich showed how her 
husband had deceiv(‘d, and how constantly she had befriended 
him : and in this melancholy condition, Avhilst young Hopeful 
w'as thinking about the two guineas Avhich he himself had won ; 
and the IMajor revolving, in his darkened mind, wdiether certain 
l)lans Which lie had been forming had better not be abandoned ; 
the splendid carriage drove up at length to the Begum’s house 
in GrosA'enor Fiacre ; the idlers and boys lingering about tlie 
place to witness, according to public w^ont, the close of the 
Derby Dav, and cheering the carriage as it drew up, and envy- 
ing tiio happy folks av’Ijo descended from it. 

And it’s for tlie son of this man that I am made a beg- 
gar ! ” Blanche said, quivering with anger, as she walked up 
stairs leaning on the Major’s arm — “for this cheat — for this 
black-leg — for this liar — for this robber of women.” 

“ Calm 3 ^oursclf, my dear Miss Blanche,” the old gentleman 
said ; “ I pray calm yourself. You have been hardly treated, 
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most unjustly. But remember that you have always a friend 
in me ; and trust to an old fellow who will try and serve you.” 

And the young lady, and the heir of the hopieful house of 
Clavering, having retired to their beds, the remaining three 
of the Epsom party remained for some time in deep consul- 
tation. 


CHAPTEK LIX. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Almost a year, as the reader will perceive, has passed since 
an event described a few pages back. Arthur’s black coat is 
about to be exchanged for a blue one. 11 is person has under- 
gone other more pleasing and remarkable changes. Plis wig 
has been laid aside, and his hair, though somewhat thinner, has 
returned to public view. And he has had the honor of appear- 
ing at Court in the uniform of a Cornet of the Clavering troop 
of the — shire Yeomanry Cavalrj", being presented to the Sov- 
ereign by the Marquis of Steyne. 

This was a measure strongly and pathetically urged by 
Arthur’s uncle. The Major would not hear of a year passing 
before this ceremony of gentlemanhood was gone through. The 
old gentleman thought that his nephew should belong to some 
rather more select Club than the Polyanthus ; and has an- 
nounced everywhere in the world his disappointment that the 
young man’s property has turned out not by any means as well 
as he could have hoped, and is under lifteen hundred a year. 

That is the amount at which Pendennis’s property is set 
down in the world — where his publislKU's begin to respect him 
much more than formerly, and where even mammas are-by no 
means uncivil to him. For if the pretty daughters are, natu- 
rally’', to marry people of very different expectations — at any 
rate, he will be eligible for the plain ones : and if the brilliant 
and fascinating Mira is to hook an Earl, poor little Beatrice, 
who has one shoulder higher than the other, must hang on to 
some boor through life, and why should not Mr. Pendennis be 
her support? In the very first winter after the accession to his 
mother’s fortune, Mrs. Hawxby in a country-house caused her 
Beatrice to learn billiards from Mr. Pendennis, and would be 
driven by nobody but him in the pony-carriage, because he was 
literary and her Beatrice was literary too, and declared that the 
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young man, under the instigation of his horrid old uncle, had 
behaved most infamously in trifling with Beatrice’s feelings. 
The truth is- the old gentleman, who knew Mrs. Hawxby’s 
character, anS how desperately that lady would practise upon 
unwary young men, had come to the country-house in question 
and carried Arthur out of the danger of her immediate claws, 
though not out of the reach of her tongue. The elder Penden- 
nis would have liad his nephew pass a part of the Christmas at 
Clayering, whither tlic larnily had returned; but Arthur had 
not 'the heart for tliat. Clavering was too near poor old Fair- 
oaks ; and that was too full of sad recollections for the j^oung 
man. 

We have lost siglit of the Claverings, too, until their reap- 
pearance upon the Epsom race-ground, and must give a brief 
account of them in the interval. During the past year, the 
world has not treated any member of the Clavering family very 
kindly. Lady Chivcring, one of the best-natured women that 
ever enjoyed a good dinner, or made a slip in grammar, has 
had her a[)petite and good-nature sadly tried by coni^tant family 
grievances, and disputes such as make the eftbrts of the best 
French cook unpalatable, and the most delicately stuffed sofa- 
cushion hard to lie on. I’d rather have a turnip. Strong, for 
dessert, than that pine-apple, and all them Muscatel grapes, 
from Clavering,” says poor Lad}^ Clavering, looking at her 
dinner-table, and condding her griefs to her faithful friend, “if 
I could but have a little quiet to cat it with. Oh, how much 
hai)pier I was when 1 was a widow, and before all this money 
fell in to me ! ” 

The Clavering family had indeed made a false start in life, 
and liad got neither comfort, nor position, nor thanks for the 
hospitalities wdiicli they administered, nor a return of kindness 
from the people whom they entertained. The success of their 
first Lbnilon season was doubtful ; and their failure afterwards 
notorious. “ Human patience was not great enough to put up 
with Sir Francis Clavering,” people said. “ He was too hope- 
lessly low, dull, and disreputable. You could not say what, 
but there was a taint about the house and its entourages^ Who 
was the Begum, with her money, and without her h’s, and 
where did she come from ? Wliat an extraordinary little piece 
of conceit the daughter was, with her Gallicized graces and 
daring affectations, not fit for well-bred English girls to asso- 
ciate with ! What strange people were those they assembled 
round about them ! Sir Francis Clavering was a gambler, liv- 
ing notoriously in the society of black-iega and profligates* 
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Hely Gmker, who was in his regiment, said that he not onlj’' 
cheated at cards, but showed the white feather. What could 
Lady Rockminster have meant hy taking her up ? ” After the 
first season, indeed, Lady Rockminster, who had taken up 
Lady Clavering, put her down ; the great ladies would not take 
their daughters to her parties : the young men wlio attended 
them behaved with the most odious freedom and scornful famil- 
iarity ; and poor Lad^’ Clavering herself avowed that she was 
obliged to take what she called ‘‘the canar’ into her parlor, 
because the tiptops wouldn’t come. 

She had not the slightest ill-will towards “the canal,” the 
poor dear lad^’, or anj' pride about herself, or idea tliat she 
w;as better than her neighbor ; but she had taken implicitly the 
orders which on her entry into the world her social godmother 
had given her : she had been willing to know whom they knew, 
and ask whom they asked. The “ canal,” in fact, was mucli 
pleasanter tlian what is called “society;” but, as we said 
before, that to leave a mistress is easy, wliile, on the contraiy^, 
to be left by her is cruel ; so you may give up society without 
any great pang, or anything but a sensation of relief at the 
parting ; but severe are the mortilications and pains you hav<i/ 
if society gives up you. 

One young man of fashion we have mentioned, who at least 
it might have ])een expected would have been found faithful 
amongst the faithless, and Harry Foker, Esq. was indeed tliat 
young man. But he had not managed matters with prudence ; 
and the unhapjiy passion at first confided to Pen, became noto- 
rious and ridiculous to the town, was carried to the ears of his 
weak and fond mother, and finally brought under the cogni- 
zance of the bald-headed and inflexible P\)kcr senior. 

When Mr. Foker learned this disagreeable news, there tool 
place between him and his son a violent and painful scene 
which ended in the poor little gentleman’s banishment from 
England for a year, with a positive order to return at tlie 
expiration of that time and complete his marriage with his 
cousin ; or to retire into private life and three hundred a year 
altogether, and never see parent or biewery more. Mr. llenrj^ 
P'okcr went away then, carjying with liirh that grief and care 
which i^asses free at the strictest Custom-houses, and which 
proverbially accompanies the exile, and with this crapcj over 
his eyes, even the Parisian Boulevard looked melancholy to 
him, and the sky of Italy black. 

To Sir Francis Clavering, that ^^ear was a most unfortunate 
one. The events described in the last chapter came to com- 
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plete the ruin of the year. It was that year of grace in which, 
as our sporting readers may remember, Lord Harrowhiirs 
horse (he was a classical j'oung nobleman, and named his stud 
Jilt of the Iliad) — when Podasokus won the ‘‘ Derby,” to the 
dismay of the knowing ones, who pronounced the winning 
horse's name in various extraordinary ways, and who backed 
llorax, who was nowlierc in the race. Sir Francis Clavering, 
u'lio w'a,s intimate with some of the most rascally characters of 
the turf, and, of course, had valuable information,” had laid 
hiKiyy odds against the winning horse, and backed the favorite 
lr(Hdy, and the rijsult of his dealings was, as his son correctly 
stated to poor Lad}^ Cheering, a loss of seven thousand pounds. 

Indeed, it was a cruel blow upon the lad}', who had dis- 
charged her husbanirs debts many times over: who had re- 
ceived as many times his oaths and promises of amendment ; 
who had paid his monc3'-lenders and horse-dealers ; who had 
furnished his town and country houses, and who was called 
ii[)on now instantly to meet this enormous sum, the penalty of 
her cowardly husbaners extravagance. 

It has been described in former pages how the elder Pen- 
(Icnnis had become the adviser of the Clavering family, and, 
ill his quality of intimate friend of the house, had gone over 
(ivery room of it, and vxan seen that ugly closet which we all 
of us have, and in whicli, according to the proverb, the family 
skeleton is locked up. About the Paronct's pecuniary mat- 
ters, if the Major did not ki'ow, it was because Clavering him- 
self did not know them, and hid them from himself and others 
ill such a hopeless entanglement of lies, that it w'as impossible 
for adviser or attornc}’ or princii)al to get an accurate knowl- 
edge of his atlairs. But, concerning Lady Clavering, the 
Major was much better informed ; and when tlie unlucky mishap 
of the Derby” arose, he took upon himself to become com- 
pletely thoroughly acquainted with all her means, whatso- 
ever they w'crc ; and was now accurately informed of the vast 
mid repeated saeritiees which the widow Amory had made in 
behalf of her present husband. 

lie did not conceal, — and he had won no small favor from 
Miss Blanche by avowing it, — his opinion, that Lady Claver- 
ing’s daughter had been hardly treated at the expense of her 
sou, by her second marriage ; and in his conversations with 
Lady Clavering had fairly hinted that he thought Miss Blanche 
ought to have a better provision. We have said that he had 
already given the widow to understand that he knew afl the 
particulars of her early and unfortunate history, having been 
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in India at the time when — when the painful circumstances 
occiuTcd whicli had ended in her parting from her first husband. 
He could tell her where to find the Calcutta newspaper which 
contained the account of Amory’s trial, and he' showed, and 
the Begum was not a little grateful to him for his forbearance, 
liow, being aware all along of this mishap which had befallen 
her, he had kept all knowledge of it to himself, and been con- 
stantly the friend of her family. 

interested motives, my dear Lady Clavering,” he said, 
of course 1 may have had. We all have interested motives, 
and mine, 1 don’t conceal from you, was to make a marriage 
between mj" nephew and your daughter.” To which Lady 
Clavering, perliaps with some surprise that the Major should 
choose her family for a union with his own, said she was quite 
willing to consent. 

But frankly he said, “My dear lady, my boy has but five 
hundred a } ear, and a wife with ten thousand pounds to her 
fortune would scarcely better him. We could do better for 
him than that, permit me to sa}’ ; and he is a shrewd cautious 
young fellow who has sown his wild oats now — who has very 
good parts and plenty of ambition — and whose object in mar- 
lying is to better himself. If you and Sir Francis chose — 
and Sir Francis, take rny word for it, will refuse 3'ou nothing 
— you could put Arthur in a w^ay to advance very considerably 
in the world, and sliow the stuff which he has in him. Of what 
use is that seat in Parliament to Clavering, who scarcely ever 
shows his face in the House, or speaks a w^ord there? I’m 
told bj' gentlemen who heard my boy at Oxbridge, that he w^as 
famous as an orator, begad ! — and once put his foot into the 
stirrup and mount him. I’ve no doubt he won't be the last of 
the field, ma’am. I’ve tested the chap, and know him pretty 
well, I think. He is much too lazv, and careless, and flighty 
a fellow, to make a jog-trot journey, and arrive, as your .lawyers 
do, at the end of their lives ! but give him a start and good 
friends, and an opportunity, and take my w^ord for it, he’ll make 
lirnself a name that his sons shall be proud of. I don’t see an}’’ 
W'ay for a fellow like him to •parvenir^ but by making a pru- 
dent marriage — not with a beggarly heivess — to sit down for 
life upon a miserable fifteen hundred a year — but with some- 
body whom he can help, and who can help him forward in the 
world, and whom he can give a good name and a station in the 
country, begad, in return for the advantages which slic brings 
lim. It would be better for you to have a distinguished son- 
*n-law, than to keep your husband on in Parliament, who’s of 
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no good to himself or to anybody else there, and that’s, I say, 
why I've been interested about you, and offer you what I think 
ii good bargain for both.” 

You know J look upon Arthur as one of the family almost 
now,” said the good-natured Begum; ‘‘he comes and goes 
when he likes ; and the more 1 think of his dear mother, the 
more I see there’s few people so good — none so good to me. 
And I’m sure I cried when I heard of her death, and would 
have gone into mourning for her myself, only black don’t be- 
come me. And I know who his mother wanted him to many 
— Laura, I mean — whom old Lady Kockminster has taken such 
a fancy to, and no wonder. She’s a better girl than my girl. 
1 know both. And my Betsy — Blanche, I mean — ain’t been 
a comfort to me. Major. It’s Laura Pen ought to marry.” 

“ Many on five hundred a year! My dear good soul, j^ou 
are mad ! ” Major Pendennis said. “ Think over what I have 
said to you. Do nothing in your affairs with that unhappy 
husband of yours without consulting me ; and remember that 
old Pendennis is always your friend.” 

For some time previous. Pen’s uncle had held similar lan- 
guage to Miss Amory. He had pointed out to her the conven- 
ience of the match which he had at heart, and was bound to 
say, that mutual convenience was of all things the very best in 
th(‘ world to marry upon — the only thing. “Look at j^our 
love-marriages, my dear young creature. The love-match peo- 
ple are the most notorious of all for quarrelling afterwards ; 
and a girl who runs away with Jack to Gretna Green, con- 
stantly runs away with Tom to Switzerland afterwards. The 
great point in marriage is for people to agree to be useful to 
one another. The lady brings the means, and the gentleman 
avails himself of them. My boy’s wife brings the horse, and 
begad Pen goes in and wins the plate. That’s what I call a 
sensible union. A couple like that have something to talk to 
each other about when they come together. If j’ou had Cupid 
himself to talk to — if Blanche and Pen were Cupid and Psyche, 
begad — they’d begin to yawn after a few evenings, if they bad 
nothing but sentiment to speak on.” 

As for Miss Amoiy, she was contented enough with Pen as 
long as there was nobody better. And how many other young 
ladies are like her ? — and how manj’ love-marriages carry on well 
to the last ? — and how many sentimental firms do not finish 
in bankruptcy? — and how man}^ heroic passions don’t dwindle 
down into despicable indifference, or end in shameful defeat? 
These views of life and philosophy the Major was constantlyy 
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according to his custom, inculcating on Pen, whose mind was 
silch that he coulcl se® the right on both sides of many questions, 
and, comprehending the sentimental life which Tvas quite out 
of the reach of the honest Major's intelligence, could under- 
stand the practical life too, and accommodate himself, or think 
he could accommodate himself, to it. So it came to pass that 
during the s[)riiig siujcecding his mother's death he was a good 
deal undor the inlhiencc of his uncle's advice, and domesti- 
cated in Lady Clavcriiig’s house ; and in a measure was ac- 
cepted by Miss Amory without being a suitor, and was received 
without being engaged. The young people >vere extremely 
familiar, without being particularly sentimental, and met and 
parted with each other in perfect good-humor. “And I," 
^lougbt Pendennis, “ am the fellow' who eight years ago had 
a gi'and passion, and last 3'ear was raging in a fever about 
Lriscis ! ” 

Yes, it w'us the same Pendennis, and time had brought to 
him, as to the rest of us, its ordinary consequences, consola- 
tions, developments. We alter very little. When we talk of 
this man or that woman being no longer the same person whom 
we remember in youth, and remark (of course to deplore) 
changes in our friends, we don't, perhaps, calculate that circum- 
stance only brings out the latent defect or quality, and does 
not create it. The soKish languor and indiflerencc of lo-day*s 
possession is the (n)nse(iuencc of the selfish ardor of yesterday’s 
pursuit: the scorn and weariness which cries vanitas vanitatarn 
is but the lassitude of the sick appetite palled with pleasure : 
the insolence of the siujcessful parvenu is only the necessarj' 
continuance of the career of the needy slniggler : our mental 
changes are like our gray hairs or our wrinkles — but the fulfil- 
ment of the plan of mortal growth and decay : that which is 
SHOW'- white now was glossy black once ; that which is sluggish 
obesity to-day w^as lioisterous rosy health a few 3^ears back ; 
tiiat calm w'cariness, benevolent, resigned, and disappointed, 
was ambition, fierce and violent, but a few years since, and 
has onlj’ settled into submissive repose after many a battle and 
defeat. Lucky he who can bear his failure so generously’, 
and give up his broken sword to Fate the Conqueror with a 
manly and humble heart ! Are you not awe-stricxen, j’oii, 
friendly reader, who, taking the page up for a moment’s light 
reading, lay it down, perchance, for a graver reflection, — to think 
how you, who have consummated j’our success or your disaster, 
may be holding marJved stMiou, or a hopeless knd nameless 
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place, in the crowd — who have passed through how many strug* 
gles of defeat, success, crime, remorse, to 3’ourself only known ! 
— who may have loved and grown cold, wept and laughed again, 
liow often ! — to think how }"ou are the same Tou^ W'hom in 
(•hildhood 3'ou remember, before the voyage of life began? It 
has been prosperous, and you are riding into port, the people 
huzzaing and the guns saluting, — and the luckj^ captain bows 
from the ship’s side, and there is a care under the star on his. 
breast which nobodj" knows of: or jrou are wrecked, and lashed, 
hopeless, to a solitary spar out at sea: — the sinking man and 
the successful one are thinking each about home, very likel}^ 
and remembering the time when they were children ; alone on 
the hopeless spar, drowning out of sight ; alone in the midst 
of the crowd applauding j^ou. 


CHAPTER LX. 

CONVERSATIONS. 

Our good-natured Regum was at first so much enraged at 
this last instance of her husband’s duplicity and folly, that she 
refused to give Sir Francis Clavering any aid in order to meet 
his debts of honor, and declared that she would separate from 
him, and leave him to the consequences of his incorrigible 
weakness and waste. After that fatal day’s transactions at 
the Ilerby, the unlucky gambler was in such a condition of 
mind that he was disposed to avoid everybod,y ; alike his turf- 
associates with whom he had made debts which he trembled lest 
ho should not have the means of paying, and his wife, his long- 
suffering banker, on whom he reasonably doubted whether he 
should lie allowed anj^ longer to draw. Wlien Lad}- Clavering 
asked the next morning whether Sir Francis was in the house, 
she received answer that he had not returned that night, but 
had sent a messenger to his valet, ordering him to forward 
clothes and letters b}" the bearer. Strong knew that he should 
have a visit or a message from him in the course of that or the 
subsequent day, and accordingly got a note beseeching him to 
call upon his distracted ftdend, F. C., at Short’s Hotel, Black- 
friars, and ask for Mr. Francis there. For the Baronet was a 
gentleman of that peculiarity of mind that he would rather tell 
a lie than not, and always began a contest with fortune by run- 
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ning away and liiding himself. The Boots of Mr. Short's 
establishment, who carried Clavering’s message to Grosvenor 
Place, and brought back his carpet-bag, was instan% aware 
who was the owner of the bag, and he iin[)arted his information 
to the footinan wlio was laying the breakfast-table, who carried 
down the news to the servants’ hall, who took it to Mrs. Bon- 
ner, my lady’s housekeeper and confidential maid, wdio carried 
it to my lady. And thus every single person in the Grosvenor 
I’lacc establishment knew that Sir Francis was in hiding, under 
the name of Francis, at an inn in the Blackfiiars Koad. 'And 
Sir Francis’s coachman told the news to other gentlemen’s 
coachmen, who carried it to their masters, and to the neighbor- 
ing Tatt(irsall’s, wlierii veiy gloomy antici})atious were formed 
that Sir Francis Clavering was about to make a tour in the 
Levant. 

In the course of that day the number of letters addressed 
to Sir Francis Clavering, Bart., which found their waj^ to his 
hall table, was (iuitc remarkalile. "I'he French cook sent in 
his account to my lady ; the tradesmen who supplied her lady- 
ship’s table, and Messrs. Finer and (limcrack, the mercers and 
ornamental dealers, and iradame Crinoline, the eminent milli- 
ner, also forw’arded their little liills to her ladyship, in company 
with Miss Amory’s [irivate, and by no means inconsiderable, 
account at each establishment. 

In the afternoon of tlu^ day after tlio Derby, when Strong 
(after a colloquy with his principal at Short’s Hotel, whom he 
found crying and drinking Cura^oa) called to transact business 
according to his custom at Grosvenor Place, he found all these 
suspicious documents ranged in the Baronet’s study ; and began 
to open them and examine them witli a rueful countenance. 

Mrs. Bonner, my lady’s maid and housekeeper, came dowm 
upon him whilst engaged in this Ofcupation. Mrs. Bonner, a 
j)art of the family, and as necessary to her mistress, as the 
C’hcvalier was to Sir Francis, was of course on Lad^' Ciavering’s 
side in the dispute between her and her husband, and as by 
duty bound even more angry than her ladyship herself. 

“ She won’t pay, if she takes my advice,” Mrs. Bonner said. 
^‘You’ll please to go back to Sir Fraheis, Captain — and he 
lurking about in a low public-house and don’t ciare to face his 
wife like a man ! — and say that we won’t pay his debts no 
longer. We made a man of him, we took him out of gaol (and 
other folks too perhaps), we’ve paid his debts over and over 
again — we set him up in Parliament and gave him a house in 
town and country, and where he don’t dare show his face, tho 
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shabb}^ sneak ! We’ve given him the horse he rides and the 
(liiincr he oats and the very clothes he has on his back ; and 
we will give kun no more. Our fortune, such as is left of it, is 
left to oni’selvos, and we won’t waste any more of it on this 
ungrateful man. We’ll give him enough to live upon and leave 
liim, that’s w^liat we’ll do: and that’s what you may tell him 
from Susan Bonner.” 

Susan Bonner’s mistress liearing of Strong’s arrival sent 
for him at this juncture, and the Chevalier went up to her 
lad} ship not witiiout hopes that he should find her more trac- 
table than her factotum JMrs. Bonner. Many a time before had 
he pleaded his client’s cause with J^ady Clavering and caused 
hoj* good-nature to i*elcnt. lie tried again once more. He 
painted in dismal eoloi-s the situation in which lie had found 
Sir Francis : and would not answer for an}’ consequences which 
might ensue if he could not lind means of meeting his engage- 
ments. 

“ Kill hisself,” laughed Mrs. Bonner, ‘‘ kill hissclf, will he? 
Dying’s the best thing he could do.” Strong vowed that he 
had found him with the razors on the table ; but at this, in her 
turn, Lady Clavering laughed bitterly. He’ll do himself no 
harm, as long as there’s a shilling left of which he can rob a 
poor woman. His life’s <juite sale. Captain : you may depend 
u[)on that. Ali ! it was a bad day that ever I set eyes on 
him.” 

He’s worse than the fust man,” cried out mv lady’s aidc- 
<lc-camp. “ He was a man, he was — a wild devil, but he had 
the courage of a man — whereas this fellow — what’s the use 
of my lady paying his bills, and selling her diamonds, and for- 
giving him? lie’ll be as bad again next year. The very next 
chance he has lie’ll be a cheating of her, and robbing of her ; 
and lu'r money will go to keej) a pack of rogues and swindlers 
— 1 dOHi’t mean you. Captain — you’ve been a good friend to 
us enough, bating we w ish w’c’d never set eyes on you.” 

The Chevalier saw^ from the words which INIrs. Bonner had 
let slip regarding the diamonds, that the kind Begum was dis- 
posed to relent once jnore at least, and that there were hopes 
still for his princi[)al. * 

“ Upon my wT)rd, ma’am,” ho said, w-ith a real feeling of 
sympathy for Lady Claveriug’s troubles, and admiration for her 
untiring good-nature, and with a show of enthusiasm which 
advanced not a little hb gi^aceless patron’s cause — “anything 
you say against Clavering, or Mrs. Bonner here cries out against 
me, is no better than we deserve, both of us, and it was an 
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imludfey clay for you when you saw either. lie has behaved 
cruelly to 3’ou : and if you were not the most generous and 
forgiving woman in the w^orld, I know there would be no chance 
for him. But you caif t let the father of your son be a disgraced 
man, and send little Frank into the world with such a stain 
upon him. Tie him down ; bind him bj" any promises 30U 
like r I vouch for him that he will subscribe them.” 

And break hun,” said Mrs. Bonner. 

‘‘And keep 'em this time,” cried out Strong. “lie must 
keep them. If you c'ould have seen how he wept, ma’am ! 
" Oh, Strong/ he said to me, " it’s nut for in\'self I feel now : 
it’s for m3’ bo3' — it's for tlie best woiiian in Kiigland, w’hom 
1 have treateci base!}’ — 1 know! have.’ lie didn’t intend to 
bet upon this race, ma’am — indeed he didn’t, lie was cheated 
into it: all the ring was taken in. He tlioiight ho might make 
the bet quite safely, wiiliout the least risk. And it will be a 
lesson to him Rw all his life long. To see a man ciy — Oh, 
it’s dreadful.” 

“ He don’t think much of making my dear Missus cr3’,” said 
Mrs. Bonner — “ poor dear soul ! — look if he does, Captain.” 

“If 3Wve the soul of a man, Clavering,” Strong said to 
his principal, when he recounted this scene to him, “ 3'ou’ll 
keep 3’our promise this time : and, so lielp me, Heaven ! if 3^011 
break w’ord w’ith her, I’ll turn against von and tell all.” 

“ What, aU ?” cried Mr. Francis, to whom his ambassador 
brought the news back at Short’s Holed, where Strong found 
tlic Baronet crying and drinking Cnraroa. 

“ Psha! Do you suppose I am a fool?” l)urst out Strong. 
‘"Do 3’ou suppose 1 ceaild h'Ut; lived so long in the world, 
Frank Clavering, without Imving my eyes about me? You 
know I have hue to speaK r nd 3011 are a b(‘ggar to-inorrow. 
And T am not tlie 011I3’ man wdio knows your secret.” • 

“Who else does?” gasped Clavering. 

“Old Pendennis does, or I am very mueh mistaken. He 
recognized the man the first night he saw him, >vhen he came 
drunk into 3Wir house.” 

“ He knows it, does he? ” shrieked out Claverinff. “ Damn 
him — kill him.” 

“You’d like to kill us all, wouldn’t you, old boy?” said 
Strong, with a sneer, pufling his cigar. 

The Baronet dashed liis weak hand against his forehead ? 
perhaps the other had interpreted his wish rightly. “Ob, 
Strong!” he cried, “if I dared, Pel put an end to myself, foi 
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I’m the fl — est miserable dog in all England. It’s that 
makes me so wild and reckless. It’s that which makes me take 
to drink (anji he drank, with a trembling hand, a bumper of 
his fortifier — the Cura^oa), and to live about with these 
thieves. I know they’re thieves, every one of ’em, d — d 
thieves. And — and how can I help it? — and I didn’t know 
it, you know — and, by Gad, I’m innocent — and until I saw 
the d-r~d scoundrel first, 1 knew no more about it than the 
dead — and I’ll fly, and I’ll go abroad out of the reach of the 
confounded hells, and I’ll bury myself in a forest, by Gad ! and 
hang myself up to a tree — and, oh — I’m tlie most miserable 
beggar in all England I ” And so with more tears, shrieks, 
and curses, the impotent wretch vented his grief and deplored 
his unhappy fate ; and, in the midst of groans and despair and 
blasphemy, vowed his miserable repentance. 

The honored proverb which declares that to be an ill wind 
which blows good to nobody, was verified in the case of Sir 
Francis Clavering, and anotlier of the occupants of Mr. Strong’s 
chambers in Shepherd’s Inn. The man was ^‘good,” by a 
lucky liap, with whom Colonel Altumont made his bet; and on 
the settling day of the Derb}" — as Captain Clinker, who was 
appointed to settle Sir Francis Clavering’s book for him (for 
Ladj' Clavering, by the advice of Major Pcndcunis, would not 
allow the Baronet to liquidate his own money transactions), 
paid over the notes to the Baronet’s many creditors — Colonel 
Altaniont liad the saiisfaction of receiving the odds of thirty 
to one in fifties, wliicli he had taken against the winning horse 
of the day. 

Numbers of the Coloncrs friends were present on the occa- 
sion to congratulate him on his luck — all Altamont’s own set 
and the gmits wlio met in the private i)arlor of the convivial 
Wheeler, my host of tlie llarleciuin’s Ilead,” came to witness 
their oomrado’s good fortune, and would have liked, with a 
generous sympathy for success, to share in it. Now was the 
time,” Tom Diver had suggested to the Colonel, to have up 
the specie sliip that was sunk in the Gulf of Mexico, with the 
tlirec hundred and eighty thousand dollars on board, besides 
bars and doubloons. The Tredyddlums were very low — 
to be bought for an old song — never was such an opportunity 
for buying shares,” Mr. Kcigbtley insinuated ; and Jack Holt 
pressed forward his tobacco-smuggling scheme, the audacity 
of which pleased the Colonel more than any other of the spccq^ 
lations proposed to him. Then of the Harlequin’s Head’* 
boys : tiiere was Jack Rackstraw, who knew of a pair of horses 
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which the Colonel must ; Tom Fleet, whose satiricnl paper, 
The Swell,'^ wanted but two hundred pounds of capital to be 
worth a thousand a 3’ear to aiu' man — '‘with s^uch a power 
and influence, Colonel, you rogue, and the e)iirie of all the greeU” 
rooms in London,’’ Tom urged ; whilst little Moss Abrams 
entreated the Colonel not to listen to these absurd fellows with 
their humbugging sj)cculations, but to invest his monej" in some 
good bills which Moss could get for him, and whic*h .would 
return him fifty per cent as safe as tlu* Eank of England. 

Each and all of these worthies came round the Colonel with 
their various blandishments ; but h(‘ had courage enough to 
resist them, an<l to button up his not(‘s in the. pocket of his 
coat, and go Jiome to St rong, and "*s})ort” the outer door of 
the chambers. Honest Strong had given his fellow-lodger 
good advice about all his accpiaintances ; and though, when 
pressed, he did not mind frankl}' taking twenU’ pounds himself 
out of the Colom^rs winnings. Strong was a great deal too 
upright to let others cheat him. 

lie was not a bad fellow when in good fortune, this Alta- 
mont. Tie ordered a smart livery lor (Jrady, and made poor 
oM Costigan shed tears of quickly dried gratitude by giving 
him a five-pound note after a snug dinm‘r at the Back Kitclicn, 
ami he bought a green shavl for Mrs. Bolton, and a yellow 
one for Fanny: the most brilliant sacrifices ” of a Regent 
Street haberdasher’s window. And a short time after this, 
upon her birthday, which hapi)ened in the month of June, Miss 
.\mory received from ‘‘ a fritmd” a i)arcol containing an enor- 
mous brass-inlaid writing-desk, in which there was a set of 
amethysts, the most ]iid( ous eyes e\er looked upon, — a musi- 
cal snuff-box, and two K(!(ipsakv*s of the ycair before last, and 
accompanied witli a couple of gown-pi(‘ces of the most astound- 
ing colors, the receipt of whif ii goods made th(» Sylphide laugh 
and wonder immoderab'ly. Now it is a fact that Colonel 
Altamont had made a pureliasc of cigars and f rench silks from 
some dutfers in Fleet Street about this [uuMod ; and he was 
found b\’ Strong in the ojxm Auction- Koom in Cheapside, 
liaving invested some monc}' in two desks, several pairs of 
richly plated candlesticks, a dinner <'peri^no, and a bagatelle- 
hoard. The dinner cpergnc remained at eliambers, and figured 
at the banquets there, wliich the Colonel gave pretty freely, 
it seemed beautiful in his eyes, until Jack Holt said it looked 
as if it had been taken “ in a bill.” And Jack Holt certainly 
knew. 

The dinners were i)reUy frequent at chambers, and Sir 
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Francis Clavering condescended to partake of them constantly, 
IJis owji house was shut up: the successor of Mirobolant, who 
had sent in ^lis l)ills so prematurely, was dismissed by the in- 
dignant Lady Clavering : the luxuriance of the establishment 
was greatly" pruried and reduced. Cue of the large footmen 
was cashiered, upon wdiich the other gave warning, not liking 
to serve without his mate, or in a family wdiere oify one foot- 
man \vas kep*. Oencral and severe economical reforms were 
practised by the Begum in her whole household, in consequence 
of the extravagance of which her graceless husband had been 
guilt 3 \ The Major was her ladyship’s friend ; Strong on the 
part of poor Clavering ; her ladyship’s lawyer, and the honest 
Begum herself, executed these reforms with promptitude and 
severity. After paying the Baronet’s debts, the settlement of 
vhich o(!(;asioned considerable public scandal, and caused the 
Baroiu't to sink even low^cr in the world’s estimation than he 
had been before, Lady Clavering quitted Loudon for Tunbridge 
Wells ill high dudgeon, refusing to see her reprobate husband, 
whom uobo(ly pitieci Claveriiig remained in London patiently, 
by no moans anxious to nK*(‘t his wife’s just indignation, and 
sneaked in and out of the House of Commons, whence he and 
('a[)tain Raif and JMr. Marker would go to have a game at 
billiards and a cigar : or sliowed in the sporting public-houses ; 
or li(‘ might be seen lurking about Lincoln’s Inn and his law- 
yers’, where the principals kept him for hours waiting, and the 
clerks winked at oaih other, as lie sat in tlieir office. No 
w^onder that lie relished the dinners at Shepherd’s Inn, and was 
perfectly resigned there: resigned? he was so liapiiy nowhere 
else ; he was wretched amongst his ecinals, w ho scorned him — 
but here he was tiu‘- chief guest at the table, vvliere they con- 
tinually addressed him with Yes, Sir Francis,” and ‘‘ No, Sir 
F rancis ; ” wlu*re he told his wretched jokes, and where he 
(piavc^ed his dreary little French song, after Strong had sung 
liis jovial chorus, and honest Costigan had piped his Irish 
ditties. Such a jolly mchiage as Strong’s, wdth Grady’s Irish 
stew, and the Chevalier’s brew of ininch after dinner, would 
have been welcome to many a better man than Clavering, the 
solitude of whose great house at home frightened him, where 
he was attended only by the old woman who kept the house, 
and his valet who sneered at him. 

‘‘Yes, dammit,” said he, to his friends in Shepherd’s Inn. 
“ That follow of mine, I must turn him away, only I owe him 
two years* wages, curse him, and can’t ask my lad}’. He 
brings me my tea cold of a morning, with a dem’d leaden tea* 
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spoon, and he says my lady’s sent all the plate to the banker's 
because it ain’t safe. — Now ain’t it hard that she won’t trust 
me with a single tea-spoon ; ain’t it iingentlemanlik/^, Altamont? 
You know my lady’s of low birth — that is — I beg your pardon 
— hem — that is, it’s most cruel of her not to show more confi- 
dence in me. And the very servants begin to laugh — the dam 
scoundrels ! I’ll break every bone in tlieir great hulking bodies, 
curse ’em, I will. — They tlon’t answer my boll : and — and my 
man was at Vauxhall last night with one of my dress shirts and 
my velvet waistcoat on, — I know it was mine — the confounded 
impudent blackguard — and he went on dancing before my e 5 'es, 
confound him ! I’m sure he’ll live to be hanged — he deserves 
to be hanged — all those infernal ras(*als of valets.” 

He was very kind to Altamont now : he listened to the 
Colonel’s loud stories when Altamont described how^ — when 
he was w'orking his wa)' home once from New Zealand, where 
he had been on i\ whaling expedition — he and his comrades 
had been obliged to shirk on board at night, to escape from 
theur wives, by .love — and how the i)Oor devils put out in their 
canoes wdien they saw^ the ship under sail, and paddled madly 
after her : how he had been lost in the bush once for three 
months in New' South Wales, wdien lu‘ was tliere once on a 
trading speculatioti : how' he had seen Boney at Saint Helena, 
and been iwosonted to him with th(‘ res(, of the otlicers of the 
Indiaman of which Ik* was a mate to all those tales (and over 
his cups Altamont told many of them ; and it must be owned, 
lied and bragged a great deal) Sir Kiancis now' listened witi. 
groat attention ; making a point of drinking wine with Altamont 
at dinner, and of treating lurn wdth c\ery distinction. 

^^LeaAC him alone, I knovr what he’s a-coming to,” Alta- 
mont said, laughing to Slro*ig, wdio remonstrated with him, 
‘‘and leave me aloiK' : I kn-‘W'w^hat I’m a-tclling, very w'cll. 
I w'as officer on board an Indiaman, so 1 w^as : I traded fro New' 
South Wales, so 1 did, in n ship of my own, and lost her. I 
became officer to the Naw anb, so I did ; only me and my royal 
master have had a ditference. Strong — that’s it. AVhVs the 
])etter or the worse for what I tell? — or knows anything about 
me? The other chap is dead — shot in the bush, and his body 
reckogjiizcHl at Sydney. If I thought anybody would split, do 
you think I wouldn’t wring his neck? I’ve done as good before 
now. Strong — I told you how 1 did for the overseer before 1 
took leave — but in fair fight I mean — in fair fight; or, ray- 
ther, he had the best of it. He had his gun and bay’net, and 
I had only an axe. Fifty of ’em saw it —ay, and cheered me 
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when I did it — and I’d do it again, him, wouldn’t I? I 

ain’t afraid of anybodj' ; and I’d have the life of the man who 
split upon me. That’s my maxim, and pass me the liquor — 
Vou wouldn’t turn on a man. I know you. You’re an iiouost 
ioller, and will stand by a feller, and have looked death in the 
lace like a man. But as for tliat lily-livered sneak — that poor 
lyin’ swindlin’ cringin’ cur of a Clavering — w^ho stands in my 
shoes* — stands in my shoes, hang him! I’ll make him pull 
my boots off and clean ’em, I will. Ha, ha ! ” Here he burst 
out into a wild laugh, at which Strong got up and put awa^' 
the brandy-bottle. The other still laughed good-humoredly. 
‘^You’re right, old bo\’,” he said; ‘^you always keep your 
head cool, you do — and when I begin to talk too much — I 
say, when I begin to pitchy I authorize you, and order you, and 
command you, to put away the brandy-bottle.” 

The event for which, with C 3 ’nical enjoyment, Altamont had 
been on the look-out, (*ame verv specdilv. One da}', Strong 
being absent u[)on an errand for his i)rincipal, Sir Francis 
made his appearance in the* chambers, and found the envoj" of 
the Naw'aub alone. He abused the world in general for being 
iuaxrtless and unkind to him : he abused his wdfe for being 
ungenerous to him: he abused Strong for being ungrateful — 
huiidreds of pounds had he given ^^ed Strong — been his friend 
for life and kcq^t him out of gaol, by Jove, — and nowr Ned was 
taking lu‘r ladyslilp’s side against him and abetting her in her 
inhumal unkind treatment of him. ‘‘ They’ve entered into a 
eons))iraev to keep me penniless, Altamont,” the Baronet said : 
‘Mhey don’t give me as much pocket-money as Frank has at 
school.” 

“ AVhy don't yow go down to Richmond and 1 k)itow of him, 
Clavoring? ” Altamont broke out wath a savage laugh. “•He 
wouldn’t see liis poor old beggar of a father without pocket- 
monc}^ w^ould h(’ ? ” 

‘^1 tell youj ))een obliged to humiliate m\'self cruell}',” 
Clavering siiul, ‘‘ Look here, sir — look here, at these pawn- 
tickets 1 Fancy a Member of Parliament and an old English 
Baronet, by Gad ! obliged to put a drawing-room clock and a 
Buhl inkstand up th?j spout ; and a gold duck’s head paper- 
holder, that I dare say cost my wife five pound, for which 
they’d only give mo fiftoen-and-six ! Oh, it’s a humiliating 
thing, sir, poverty to a man of m 3 ' habits ; and it’s made me 
shed tears, sir, — tears ; and that d — d valet of mine — curse 
him, I wish he was hanged ! — has had the confounded ‘ impu- 
dence to threaten to tell my lad}' ; as if the things in my own 
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liouse weren’t my own, to sell or to keep, or to fling out of 
window if 1 choose — by Gad ! the confounded scoundrel.” 

Cry a little ; don’t mind cry in’ before ine^ — it’ll relieve 
you, Clavering,” the other said. Why, I say, old feller, what 
a happy feller I once thought you, and what a miserable son of 
a gun you really are ! ” 

It’s a shame that they treat me so, ain’t it?” Clavering 
went on, — for though ordinarily silent and apathetic^ about 
his own griefs the Baronet could whine for an hour at a time. 

And — and, by Gad, sir, 1 haven't got the money to pay the 
very cab that’s waiting for me at the door ; and the porteress, 
that Mrs. Bolton, lent me three shillin’s, and* I don’t like to 
ask her for any more : and 1 asked that d — d old Costigan, 
ilie confounded old penniless Irish miscreant, and he hadn’t 
got a shillin’, the beggar; and Campion’s out of town, or else 
he’d do a little ])ill for me, I know he would.” 

I thought }ou swore on your honor to your wife that 3 T)u 
wouldn’t put your name to paper,” said ^Ir. Altamont, pulling 
at his <'igar. 

- Why does she l(*ave me without poeket-mone^^ then? 
Damme, I must have money,” criial out the Baronet. Oh, 
Am — , Oh, Altamonl, I’m the most miserable beggar alive.” 

‘‘ Y(ai\l like a chai) to lend you a twenty-pound note, 
wouldn’t you now?” the other asked. 

If you would. I’d be grateful to you for ever — for ever, 
in\’ dearest friend,” cried (’lavering. 

^‘IIow much would you give? Will you give a fifty-pound 
bill, at six months, for half down and half in plate?” asked 
Altamont. 

“Yes, I would, so help me , and pay it on the day,” 

?;eroamed Clavering. F’ll make it payable at my banker’s: 
I’ll do anything you like.” 

“Well, I was only cluilling you. I’ll give you" twenty 
pound.” 

“ You said a pony,” interposed Chivering ; “ my dear fellow, 
you said a pony, and I’ll be eternally obliged to yon ; and I’ll 
not take it as a gift — only as a loan, and pay 3 'ou back in six 
months. I take my oath I wnll.” 

“Well — w'ell — there’s the money, Sir Francis Clavering. 

I ain’t a bad fellow. VYlien I’ve money in my pocket, dammy, 
I s]}end it like a man. Here’s five-and-twenty for you. Don’t 
be losing it at the hells now. Don’t be making a fool of your- 
fiolf. Go down to Clavering Park, and it’ll keep you ever so 
long. You needn’t ’ave butchers’ meat: there’s pigs, I dare 
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say, on the promises : and j^ou can shoot rabbits for dinner, 
you know, every day till the game comes in. Besides, the 
neighbors will ask you about to dinner, you know, sometimes . 
forj'ouare a 'Baronet, though you have outrun the constable. 
And 3 'ou’ve got this comfort, that Vm off j’our shoulders for a 
good bit to come — p’raps this two years — if I don’t play ; 
and I don’t intend to touch the confounded black and red : and 
bj" that time my lad}", as you call her — Jimmy, I used to say 
— will* liave come round again; and you’ll be ready for me, 
you know, and come down handsomely to yours truly.” 

At this juncture of tlioir conversation Strong returned, nor 
did the Baronet care much about prolonging tlie talk, having 
got the money; and he made his way from Shepherd’s Inn, 
and wont home and bullied his servant in a manner so unu- 
sually brisk and insolent, that the man concluded his master 
must have pawned some more of the house furniture, or, at 
any rate, have come into possession of some ready money. 

“ And yet I’ve looked over the house, Morgan, and I don’t 
think he has took any more of the things,” Sir Francis’s valet 
said to Major rendennis’s man, Jis they met at their Club soon 
after. “ My lady locked up a’most all the b(\]owtary afore she 
went away, and he couldn’t take away the picters and looking- 
glasses in a cab : and he wouldn’t spout the fenders and fire- 
irons — he ain't so ])ad as that. But lie’s got money somehow. 
He’s so darn’d imiiere'it when he liave. A few nights ago I 
sor him at Vauxhall, where I was a polkin with Lady Heinly 
Badewood’s gals — a wery pleasant room that is, and an un- 
common good lot in it, hall except the ’ousekeeper, and she’s 
methodisticlc — 1 was a polkin — you’re too old a cove to polk, 
Mr. Morgan — and ’ere’s yonr ’ealth — and I 'appened to ’ave 
on some of Clavering’s abberdashery ^ and he sor it too ; and he 
did’nt (Jare so much as sj)eak a word.” 

‘‘ How about the house in St. John’s Wood?” Mr. Morgan 
asked. 

“Execution in it. — Sold up lievcry thing; ponies, and 
pianna, and brougham, and all. JMrs. Montague Rivers hoff 
to Boulogne, — non est inwentus, Mr. Morgan. It’s my belief 
she put the execution in herself: and was tired of him.” 

“ Play much?” asked Morgan. 

“Not since the smasli. When your Governor, and the 
lawyers, and my lady and him had that tremenduous scene : he 
went down on his knees, my lady told Mrs. Bonner, as told 
tne, — and swoar as he never more would touch a card or a dice% 
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or put his name to a bit of paper ; and m}’' lady was a goin* to 
give him the notes down to pay his liabilities after the race : 
onl}' your Governor said, (which he wrote it oij a piece of 
paper, and passed it across the table to the lawyer and my 
lady,) that some one else had better book uj) for him, for hc*d 
have kep* some of the money. He’s a sly old cove, your 
Gov’nor.” 

The expression of “old cove,” thus flippantly applied by 
the j^ounger gentleman to himself and his master, displeased 
]\Ir. Morgan exceedingly. On the flvst occasion, when Mr. 
Lightfoot used the obnoxious expression, his comrade’s anger 
was only indicated by a silent frown; but on Hie second of- 
fence, Morgan, w'ho was smoking his cigar elegantly, and 
holding it on th^ tip of his penknife, withdrew the cigar from 
his lips, and took his young friend to task. 

Don’t call Major Pendennis an old cove, if you’ll ’ave the 
goodness, Lightfoot, and don’t call me an old cove, nether. 
Siu'h words ain’t used in society ; and we have lived in the fust 
society, both at ’ome and foring. We’ve been intimate with 
tlie fust statesmen of Kurop(‘. When we go abroad we dine 
with Prince Mettoriiieli and Louy Phihij) reg’lar. We go here 
to the best houses, tlie tip tops, I tell you. We ride with 
J.ord John and the mdile Whycount at the edd of Foring 
Affairs. We dine with the Ilearl ol* Burgrave, and arc con- 
sulted hy the Marquis of Steync in everythink. We our/ht to 
know a thing or two, Mr. Lightfoot. You’re a young man ; 
I’m an old cove, as you say. We’vi* lioth seen the world, and 
wc both know tliat it ain’t money, nor bein’ a Baronet, nor 
’avin’ a town and country ’ouse, noi a paltry five or six thou- 
sand a year.” 

‘‘It’s ten, Mr. Morgan,” cried ]\Ir. Liglitfoot, with great 
animation. 

“It may have been, sir,” Morgan said, with calm severitj"; 
“it may have been, Mr. I^ightfoot, but it ain’t six now, nor 
live, sir. It’s been doosedly dipped and cut into, sir, by the 
confounded extravygance of your master, with his helbow 
shakiif, and his bill discountin’, and his cottage in the Re- 
gency Park, and his many wickednesses. ‘ He’s a bad un, Mr. 
Lightfoot, — a bad lot sir, and that you know. And it ain’t 
money, sir, — not such money as that, at any rate, come from 
a Calcuttar attorney, and I dussay wrung out of the pore starv- 
ing blacks — that will give a pusson position in society, as you 
know very well. We’ve no money, but wc go everywhere; 
there^s not a housekeeper’s room, sir, in this town of any con* 
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siqulnce, where James Morgan ain’t welcome. And it was mo 
who got you into this Club, Lightfoot, as you veiy well know, 
though I am an old cove, and they w*ould have blackballed you 
without me as, sure as your name is Frederic.” 

'‘1 know they would, Mr. Morgan,” said the other, witlj 
much humility. 

‘"Well, then, don’t call me an old cove, sir. It ain’t gen- 
tlemanlike, Frederic Lightfoot, which I knew 5’ou when j’ou 
was a cab-boy, and when your father was in trouble, and got 
you the place you have now w^hen the Frenchman went away. 
And if you think, sir, that because you’re making up to Mrs. 
Lonner, who mil}’ have saved her two thousand pound — and 1 
daresay she has in livc-and-twenty years, as she have lived 
confidential maid to Lady Clavering — j^et, sir, you must re- 
member who put you into that service, and who knows what 
you were before, sir, and it don’t become you, Frederic Light- 
foot, to call me an old cove.” 

‘‘1 beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan — I can’t do more than 
make an apolog}* — will you have a glass, sir, and let me drink 
your ’calth ? ” 

You know I don’t take sperrits, Lightfoot,” replied Mor- 
gan, appeased. ‘‘And so you and Mrs. Bonner is going to 
put u]) together, are you ? ” 

“ 8he’s old, but two thousand pound’s a good bit, you see, 
Mr. Morgan. And we’ll get the * Chivering Anns’ for a very 
little ; and that’ll be no ])ad thing when the railroad runs 
through Clavering. And wlu’ii we are there, 1 hope you’ll 
come and see us, Mr. Morgan.” 

It’s a stoopid place, and no society,” said Mr. Morgan. 
“ I know it well. In Mrs. Pondonnis’s time we used to go 
down reg’hir, and the hair refreshed me after the London 
racket.” 

“ Tlfc railroad will improve Blr. Arthur’s property,” re- 
marked Liglitfoot. “What’s about the figure of it, should 
you sa3% sir?” 

“ Under fifteen hundred, sir,” answered Morgan ; at which 
tlie other, who knew the extent of poor Arthur’s acres, thinist 
his tongue in his check, but remained wisel.y silent. 

“ Is his man any good, Mr. Morgan?” Lightfoot resumed. 

“ Pidgeon ain’t used to society as yet ; but he’s young and 
has good talents, and has read a good deal, and I dessaj^^ he 
will do very well,” replied Morgan. “He wouldn’t quite do 
for this kind of thing, Lightfoot, for he ain’t seen the world 
yet.” 
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When the pint of sherry for which Mr. Lightfoot called, 
upon Mr. Morgan’s announcement that he declined to drink 
spirits, had been discussed by the two gentlemen,, who held the 
wine lip to tiie light, and smacked their lips, and winked their 
eyes at it, and rallied tlie landlord ns to the vintage, in the 
most approved manner ol* connoisseurs, Morgan’s riilfled eqiia- 
nimit}' was quite restored, and lie was ])reparod to treat his 
3’oiing friend with iierfect good-hnmor. 

“ What d’yoii tliink about Miss Amorv, Lightfoot — tell us 
in confidence, now — Do you think we should do well -\you 
understand — if wc make Miss A. into INIrs. A. P., comprendy 

VOHS I ” 

She and her ma’s alwa\'s quarrelin’,” said IMr. Lightfoot. 

Bonner is more tlian a match for th(‘ old lady, and treats Sir 
Francis like — like this 3’ear spill, which 1 fling into the grate. 
But she daren’t sa}* a word to IVIiss Amory. No more dare 
none of us. AVhen a visitor comes in, she smiles and lan- 
guishes, 3'ou’d think that butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth: 
and the minute he is gone, veiy likely, she Hares up like a little 
demon, and says things fit to send you wild. If Mr. Arthur 
comes, it’s ^Do let’s sing that there delightful song!’ or, 
‘ Come and write me them poot}- verses in this halbiim ! ’ and 
ver}’ likely she’s been a rilin’ her mother, or sticking pins into 
her maid, a minute before. Slu' do stick pins into her and 
pinch her. Mary llann showed me* one of her arms quite 
black and blue; and I reckleet IMrs. Bonner, avIio’s as jealous 
of me as a old eat, boxed her ears for showing me. And 
then j'ou should see IMiss at lunelK-on, when there’s nobody but 
the family'. She makes b’hiive she never heats, and nw ! 3’^ou 
should onl3’ jest see her. She lias Mary llann to bring her up 
plum-cakes and creams inh' her bedroom; and the cook’s the 
only man in the liouse she’ ^ civil to. Bonner says, how, the 
second season in London, Mr. Soppington was a goin’ to 
propose for lier, and actially came f)ne da\', and sor her fling a 
book into tlie fire, and scold her mother so, that lie went down 
softl3" b}^ the back droring-room door, which he came in by; 
and next thing we heard of him was, he was married to Miss 
Rider. Oh, she’s a devil, tlnit little* Blanehe, and that’s my 
candig apinium, Mr. Morgan.” 

‘‘Apinion, not apinium, Jdghtfoot, my good fellow,” Mr. 
Morgan said, with parental kindness ; and then asked of his 
own bosom, with a sigh, wh3' the deuce does 1113" Governor 
want Master Arthur to many such a girl as this? and the 
tete-a-iete of the two gentlemen was broken up by the entry of 
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otlier gentlemen, members of the Club — when fashionable 
town-talk, politics, cribbage, and other amusements ensued, 
and the conversation became general. 

The Gentlemen’s Club was held in the parlor of the “ Wheel 
of Fortune ” public-house, in a snug little by- lane, leading out of 
one of the great streets of Ma}^ Fair, and frequented by some of 
the most select gentlemen about town. Their masters’ affairs, 
debts, intrigues, adventures; their ladies’ good and bad quali- 
ties and quarrels with their husbands ; all the family secrets 
wer(i here discussed with perfect freedom and confidence : and 
henc, when about to enter into a new situation, a gentleman was 
enabled to get eveiy requisite information regarding the family 
of which he proposed to become a member. Liveries, it may 
be imagined, were excluded from this select precinct ; and the 
I)Owdcred heads of the largest metropolitan footmen might bow 
down in vain entnaiting admission into the tientleman’s Club. 
Tliese outcast giants in plush took their beer in an outer apart- 
ment of the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune,” and could no more get an 
entry into the C\nh room than a Pall Mall tradesman or a Lin- 
coln’s Inn attorney could get admission into Bays’s or Spratt’s. 
And it is because the conversation which we have been per- 
mitted to overhear here, in sonu* measure explains the characters 
and bearings of our story, that we have ventured to introduce 
ihe reader into a society so exclusive. 


CHAPTEK LXL 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

A »riORT time after the piece of good fortune which befell 
Colonel Altamont at Epsom, that gentleman put into execution 
his projected foreign tour, and tlie chronicler of the polite world 
wlio goes down to London Bridge for the purpose of taking 
leave of the people of fashion who quit this country, announced 
that among the conii3an3’^ on board the Soho to Antwerp last 
Saturday, were “Sir Robert, Lady, and the Misses Hodge; 
Mr. Serjeant Kewsy, and Mrs. and Miss Kewsy ; Colonel Alta- 
mont, Major Coddy,” &c. The Colonel travelled in state, and 
as became a gentleman : lie appeared in a rich travelling cos- 
tume ; he drank brandy-and- water freelj" during the passage, 
and was not sick, us some of the other passengers were ; aid 
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lie was attended by his body servant, the faithful Irish legion- 
ary who had been for some time in waiting upon himself and 
Captain Strong in their chambers of Shepherd's Inn. 

The Chevalier partook of a copious dinner at B*lackwall with 
his departing friend the Colonel, and one or two others, who 
drank many healths to Altamont at that liberal gentleman's 
expense. Strong, old boj’," the Chevalier's worth}" chum said, 
“ if 3W1 want a little nione}^ now's your time. I'm your man. 
You’re a good feller, and have been a good feller to me, and 
a twenty-pound note more or less will make no odds to me." 
But Strong said, No, he didn't want any money ; he was flush, 
quite flush — ‘‘ that is, not flush enough to pa>\you back 3^0111* 
last loan, Altamont, but quite able to carry on for some time 
to come " — and so, with a not uiuordial greeting ])etwcen them, 
the two parted. Had tlie possession of mono}' really made 
Altamont more honest and amiable than he had hitherto been, 
or only caused him to seem more amiable in Strong's e3"es? 
Perhaps he really was bettcu' ; and nionijy improved him. Per- 
haps it was the beauty of wealth Sti'ong saw and respected. 
Blithe argued within himself, ‘^d'his i)ooi‘ devil, this unluck}" 
outcast of a returned convict, is ten times as good a fellow as 
my friend Sir Francis Clavering, Bail. Ho has pluck and 
honesty in his way. He will stick to a friend, and face an 
enem}'. The other never had courage to do either. And what 
is it that has put the poor devil uiuler a cloud? lie was onl}’ a 
little wild, and signed his father-in-law’s name. Man}’' a man 
has done worse, and come to no wrong, and liolds his head up. 
Clavering does. No, he don't hold his head up : he never did 
in his best dnys.” And Strong, peihaps, repented him of the 
falsehood which he had told to ihe fj*ee-liandcd Colonel, that lie 
was not in want of money ; but it was a lalschood on the side 
of honesty, and the Chevalier could not l)ring down his stomach 
to borrow a second time from liis outlawed friend. Besi^les, he 
could get on. Claveriiig had promised him some : not that 
Clavering's promises were nuieh to be bedieved, but the Cheva- 
lier was of a hopeful turn, and trusted in many cliances of 
catching his patron, and waylaying some oi‘ those stray remit- 
tances and supplies, in the procuring of which for his principal 
lay Mr. Strong’s chief business. 

He had gi'umbled about Altaraont's companionship in the 
Shepherd's Inn chambers ; but he found those lodgings more 
glum now without his partner than with him. The solitary life 
was not agreeable to his social soul ; and he had got into ex- 
travagant and luxurious habits, too, having a servant at his 
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command to run his errands, to arrange his toilettes, and to 
cook his meal. It was rather a grand and touching sight now 
to see the i)ortIy and handsome gentleman painting his own 
boots, and broiling his own nmtton-chop. It has been before 
stated that the Chevalier had a wife, a Spanish lady of Vittoria, 
who had gone back to her friends, after a few months' union, 
with the Captain, whose head she broke with a dish. He began 
to think whether he should not go back and sec his Juanita. 
The Chevalier was growing melanchol3' after the departure of 
his fiMcnd the Colonel ; or, to use his own })icturesqiie expres- 
sion, was down on his luck." These inoinents of depression 
and intervals of ill-fortune occur constantly' in the lives of 
heroes. Marius at Mintunne, Charles Edward in the High- 
lands, Napoleon before Elba: — what great man has not been 
called upon to face evil fortune? 

From Clavering no sup[)Iics were to be had for some time. 
The live-and-twenty' pounds, or ‘•'pony" wducli the exemplary' 
Baronet liad received from Mr. Altamont, had fled out of 
Clavering’s keeping as swiftly' as many previous ponies. He 
had been down tlie river with a choice party' of sporting gents, 
who dodged the police and landed in Essex, where they put up 
Billy' Bluck to fight Dick the cabman, w'honi the Baronet backed, 
and who had it all his own way' for thirteen rounds, when, by 
an unluckv blow in t\w windpipe, Billy killed him. It’s 
always my’ luck, Strong,” Sir Francis said; ^^the betting was 
three to one on the caiman, and I thought myself as sure of 
thirty pounds, as if I had it in mv pocket. And dammy', I 
owe my man Ligiitfoot fourteen pound now which he’s lent and 
paid for me : and Ik* duns me — the confounded impudent black- 
guard : and I wish to Heaven I knew of anv way of getting a 
]>ill done, or of screw ing a little out of my lady' ! I’ll give you 
lialf, Ned, upon my soul and honor. Til give y'oii half if you can 
get anyl^ody' to do us a little fifty'.” 

But Ned said sternly that he had given his word of honor, as 
a gentleman, that lie w ould be no party to any' future bill-trans- 
actions in which her husband might engage (who had given his 
w'ord of lionor too), and the Chevalier said that he, at least, 
would keep his wonl, and w'ould black his own boots all his life 
rather than break his promise. And w'hat is more, he vowed 
he would advise Lady^' Clavering that Sir Francis was about to 
break his faith towards her, upon the very first hint which he 
could get that such was Clavering’s intention. 

Upon this information Sir Francis Clavering, according to his 
custom, cried and cursed very volubly. He spoke of death as 
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his only resource. He besought and implored his dear Strong, 
his best friend, his dear old Ned, not to throw him over; and 
when he quitted his dearest Ned, as he went down the stairs of 
Shepherd’s Inn, swore and blasphemed at Ned as the most 
infernal villain, and traitor, and blackguard, and coward under 
the sun, and wished Ned was in his grave, and in a worse place, 
only he would like the confounded rullian to live, until Frank 
Clavering had had his rereiige out of him. 

In Strong’s chambers the Baronet met a gentleman whose 
visits were now'^, as it has been show n, very frequent in Shep- 
herd’s Inn, Mr. Sainiud Iluxter, of Clavering. That young 
fellow, who had i)oached the walnuts in Ciavering Park in his 
youth, and liad seen tlic Baronet drive through the street at 
home with four horses, and prance up to cliurcii with powdered 
footmen, had an iiiimonse respect foi* his Member, and a pro- 
digious delight in making his acquaintance. He introduced 
liimself, with much Idusliing and trepidation, as a Clavering 
man — son of jMr. Iluxter, of the market-place — father at- 
tended Sir Francis’s keeper, Coxvvood, when his gun burst and 
took otf three lingers — proud to make Sir Francis’s acquaint- 
‘.nce. All of which introduction Sir Francis received affably. 
And honest 1 1 uxt(^r talked about Sir Francis to the chaps at 
Bartholomew’s ; and told Faun}', in the lodge, that, after all, 
there w'as nothing like a thorough-bred uii, a regular good old 
English gentleman, one of the olden time ! I'o whieii Fanny 
replied, Unit slie thought Sir Framas was an ojous creature — 
she didn l know w^iy — but she couldn't abear him — she was 
sure he w^as wicked, and low, and mean — she kimwv he w’^as ; 
and when Sam to this rej)lied that Sir Francis w^as very affable, 
and had l)orrowed Indf a sov’ of him quite kindly, Fanny burst 
into a laugh, pulled Sain’s long hair (whicli was not y(‘t of irre- 
proachable cleanlin(*ss), p itted bis chin, and called him a 
stoopid, stoopid, old foolish stoopid, and said that Sir^ Francis 
was always borrering money of everybody, and that Mar bad 
actially refused him twice, and had had to wait three months 
to get seven shillings which he had borrered of ’er. 

Don’t say ’er hut her, horror hut borrow, actially hut ac- 
tually, Fanny,” Mr. Huxter replied— not to a fault in her 
argument, but to grammatical errors in her statement. 

‘‘Well then, her, and l)orrow, and hactually — there then, 
you stoopid,” said the other; and the scholar made such a 
pretty face that the grammar-master was quickly appeased, 
and would have willinglv given her a hundred more lessons on 
the spot, at the price which he took for that one. 
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Of course Mrs. Bolton was by, and I suppose that Panny 
ftnd Mr. Sam were on exceedingly familiar and confidential 
terms by this* time, and that time had brought to the former 
certain consolations, and soothed certain regrets, which are 
fleucedlj' bitter when they occur, but which are, no more than 
tooth-pulling, or any other pang, eternal. 

As ‘you sit, surrounded by respect and affection ; happj', 
honqred, and flattered in your old age ; your foibles gently in- 
dulged ; your least words kindly cherished ; your garrulous 
old stories received for the hundredth time with dutiful forbear- 
ance, and never-failing hvi)Ocritical smiles ; the women of your 
liouse constant in their flattei’ics ; the young men hushed and 
attentive when you ])egin to s])eak ; the servants awe-stricken ; 
the tenants cap in hand, and ready to act in the place of your 
worship’s horses wlien j’our honor takes a drive — it has often 
struck 3 ’ou, O thoughtful Dives ! that this respect, and these glo- 
]‘i(*s, are for the main part transferred, with your fee simple, to 
your successor — that the servants wull bow% and the tenants 
shout, for your son as for you ; tJiat the butler wdll fetch him the 
w ine (improved by a little keeping) that’s now in your cellar ; 
and that, Avhen your night is come, and the light of your life is 
gone dowui, as sure as tlui morning rises after you and without 
you, the sun of prosperity and flatteiy shines on your heir. Men 
come and bask in the halo of consols and acres that beams 
round about him : the levcrcnce is transferred with the estate ; 
of which, Avith all its advantages, pleasures, respect, and good- 
Avill, he in turn becomes the life-tenant. How long do you 
Avisli or expect that your people w ill regret 3’ou? Hoav much 
time does a man devot(‘ to grief before he begins to enjoj'? A 
great man must keep his heir at his feast like a living memento 
mori. If lie holds a'(mt mueli by life, the presence of the other 
must be a constant sting and Avarning. ‘‘•Make read}" to go,” 
says the successor to your honor; "" 1 am Avaiting ; and I could 
hold it as Avell as you.” 

What has this rel‘er(mee to the possible reader, to do with 
any of the characters of this history? Do w’c aausIi to apologize 
for Pen b(^eaus(» he has got aAvhite hat, and because his mourn- 
ing for his mother is fainter? All the lapse of years, all the 
(*areer of fortune, all the events of life, however strongly they 
may move or eagerly ex(*ite him, iieA^er can romoA"c that sainted 
image from his heart, or banish that blessed love from its 
sanctuary. If he yields to wrong, the dear eyes will look sadly 
uj)on him when he dares to meet them ; if lie docs aatII, endures 
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pain, or conquers tomptiition, the ever-present love will greet 
liim, be knows, with approval and pity ; if he falls, plead for 
him; if he suffers, cheer him; — be with him and accompanj^ 
him always until death is past, and sorrow and sin are no more. 
Is this mere dreaming, or, on the i)art of an idle story-teller, 
useless moralizing? May not the man of the world take his 
moment, too, to be grave and thoughtful? Ask of your own 
hearts and memories, brother and sister, if we do not * live in 
the dead ; and (to speak reverenthO prove God by love ? 

Of these matters Pen and Wairington often spoke in many 
a solemn and friendly converse in alter days ; and Pendennis’s 
mother was worshipped in his memory, and Canonized there, 
as such a saint ought to be. Lucky he in life who knows a few 
such women ! A kind provision of Heaven it was that sent us 
such ; and gave us to admire that touching and wonderful spec- 
tacle of innocence, and love, and beauty. 

But as it is certain that if, in the course of these sentimental 
conversations, any outer stranger, IMajor Pendeimis for instance, 
had walked into Pen’s chambers, Arthur and Warrington would 
have stopped their talk, and chosen another subject, and dis- 
coursed about the Opera, or the last debate in Parliament, or 
Miss Jones’s marriage with Captain Smith, or what not, — so, 
let us imagine that the public steps in at this juncture, and 
stops the confidential talk between author and reader, and begs 
us to resume our remarks about this world, with which both are 
certainly i setter acHpiainted than w’ith that other one into which 
we have just been i)ceping. 

On coming into his property, Ai Miur Pendennis at first com- 
ported himself with a modesty and equanimity w hich obtained 
liis friend Warrington’s praises, though Arthur’s uncle was a 
little inclined to quarrel w ith his nephew’s meanness of spirit, 
for not assuming greater sta^e and pretensions now^ that he had 
entered on the enjoyment of his kingdom. lie would Pave had 
Arthur installed in Jiaiidsorne (|uarters, and riding on showy 
l)ark hacks, or in w^ell-built cabriolets, every day. I am too 
absent,” Arthur said wdth a laugh, to tlrive a cab in London ; 
the omnibuses wx)uld cut me in tw'o, or I .should send my horse’s 
head into the ladies’ carriage windows ; and yon wouldn’t have 
me driven about by my servant like an apothecary, uncle?” 
No, Major Pendennis would on no account have his nephew ap- 
l^ar like an apothecary ; the august representative of the house 
of Pendennis must not so demean himself. And when Arthur, 
pursuing his banter, said, ‘‘ And yet, I dare say, sir, my father 
was proud enough when he first set up his gig,” the old Major 





hemmed and ha*d, and his wrinkled face reddened with a blush 
as he answered, '‘You know W'hat Buonaparte said, sir, ^ II 
faut laver sor» linge sale en famiUe.* There is no need, sir, for 
you to brag that your father was a — a. medical man. He came 
of a most ancient but fallen house, and was obliged to recon- 
struct the family fortunes, as many a man of good family has 
done before him. You are like the fellow in Sterne, sir — the 
jMarquis who came to demand his sword again. Your father 
got back yours for you. You are a man of landed estate, by 
(lad, sir, and a gentleman — never forget you are a gentleman.” 

Then Arthur slyly turned on his uncle the argument which 
he had heard the old gentleman often use regarding himself. 

In the society which 1 have the honor of frequenting through 
j’our introduction, who cares to ask about my paltry means or 
my humble gentilit}', uncle?” he asked. “ It would be absurd 
of me to attempt to compete with the great folks ; and all that 
they can ask from us is, that w'c should have a decent address 
and good manners.” 

“ But for all that, sir, I should belong to a better Club or 
two,” the uncle answered : " I should give an occasional dinner, 
and select m 3 ’ society well ; and 1 should come out of that horri- 
ble garret in the Temple, sir.” And so Arthur compromised, 
by descending to the second floor in Lamb Court: Warrington 
still occupying his old quarters, and the tw’o friends being deter- 
mined not to i)art one from the other. Cultivate kindly, reader, 
those friendships of j our youth : it is onlj^ in that generous 
time that they are formed. How different the intimacies of 
after days are, and how much weaker the grasp of j’our owm 
hand after it has been shaken about in twenty years’ commerce 
Avith the Avorld, and has squeezed and dropped a thousand 
equally careless palms ! As you can seldom fashion your tongue 
to speak a new language after tAventj^ the heart refuses to re- 
ceive •friendship pretty soon : it gets too hard to yield to the 
imimession. 

So Pen had many acquaintaiuM^s, and being of a jovial and 
easy turn, got more dail\' : ))ut no friend like AV^arrington ; and 
the two men continued to live abnost as much in common as 
the Knights of the ^remple, riding ujAon one horse (for Pen’s 
Avas at Warrington’s service), and having them chambers and 
their servitor in common. 

Mr. Warrington had made the acquaintance of Pen’s friends 
of Grosvenor Place during their last unluckj' season in London, 
and had expressed himself no better satisfied with Sir Francis 
and Lady Clavering and her ladyship’s daughter than was the 
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public in general. “ The world is right/’ Ocorge said, “about 
those people. The j'oiiiig men laugh and talk freely before 
those ladies, and about them. The girl sees people whom she 
has no right to know, and talks to men with whom no girl 
should have an intimacy. Did you see those two reprobates 
leaning over Lady Clavering’s carriage in the Park the other 
da}’, and leering under Miss Blanche’s bonnet? No good 
mother would let her daughter know those men, or admit the]n 
within her doors.” 

The Begum is tlic most innocent and good-natured soul 
alh"c,” interposed Pen. ‘SShe never heard any harm of Cai>- 
tain Blackball, or read that trial in wliich Chariie Lovelace lig- 
ures. Do j’ou suppose that honest ladies read and remember 
the Chronique Seandaleuse as well as 3 011, you old grumblcu*?” 

“ VV'ould you like Laura Bell to know tliose fellow's?” War- 
rington asked, his face turning rather red. “Would 3'oii let 
an}' woman 3’0ii loved be contaminated by their company? 
I have no doubt that the poor Begum is ignorant of their his- 
tories. It seems to me she is ignorant ol‘ a great number of 
better things. It seems to mo that your honest Begum is not 
a I'ldy, Pen. It is not her fault, d()ul)|](^ss, that sh(‘ has not 
had the education or l(»arned the reliiKmamts of a lady.” 

“ She is as moral as [.^ad}’ Portstau who has all the w^orld 11 1 
her balls, and as refined as Mrs. Bull, who breaks the king’s 
English, and has half a dozen dukes at her table,” Pen an- 
swered, rather sulkil}’. “ Why should you and I be more 
squeamish than the rest of the world? Wliy are we to visit tlie 
sins of her fathers on this harmless kind creature? She never 
did anything but kindness to you or any mortal soul. As far 
as she know’S. she does her best. She does not set up to be 
more than she is. She gives 3 011 tlie best dinners she can buy, 
and the best company she can g(ft. She pa vs the d(*l)tH of that 
scamp of a liusband of hers. Sin* sj)oils her boy like* the most 
virtuous mother in England. Her opinion ai)out literary mattc‘rs, 
to be sure, is not worih much ; and I dare say she never read 
a line of Wordsworth, or Inaird of Tennv son in h(*r life.” * 

“No more has Mrs. Flanagan the laundress,” growled out 
Pen’s Mentor ; no more lias ih‘tty the Jionsemaid ; and 1 have 
no wwd of blame against them. But a higli-souled man doesn’t 
make friends of these. A gentleman doesn’t ehoosc these for 
his companions, or bitterly rues it afterw^ards if he do. Aie 
you, who are setting up to be a man of the* world and a philoso- 
pher, to tell me that the aim of life is to guttle three eotirses 
and dine olf silver? Do you dare to own to 3’oursclf that 3’oinr 
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ambition in life is good claret, and that you’ll dine with any, 
provided 3 " 0 u get a stalled ox to feed on ? You call me a Cynic 
— why, wh^t a monstrous Cjuiicism it is, which you and the 
rest of you men of the world admit. I’d rather live upon raw 
turnips and sleep in a hollow tree, or turn backwoodsman or 
savage, than d(*grade myself to this civilization, and own that 
a French cook was the thing in life best worth living for.” 

Because you like a raw beef-steak and a pipe afterwards,” 
broke out Pen, ^^you give yourself airs of superiority over 
people whose tastes are more daint^^ and are not ashamed of 
the world they live in. Who goes about professing particular 
admiration, or esteem, or friendship, or gratitude even, for 
tlie people one meets every daj^? If A. asks me to his house, 
and gives me his best, I take his good things for what they are 
worth and no moi’e. 1 do not prof(‘ss to pay him back in friend- 
ship, but in the conventional money of society. When we part, 
we part without any grief. When we meet, we are tolerablj- 
glad to see one another. If 1 were only to live with my friends, 
your black muzzle, old George, is the only face I should see.” 

Y^ou are your uncle’s pupil,” said Warrington, rather sadly ; 
and you speak like a worldling.” 

And why not? ” asked Pendennis ; why not acknowledge 
tlio world I stand upon, and submit to the conditions of the 
society which we live in and live by? I am older than you, 
(ieorge, in spite of your grizzled whisktu’s, and hav^e seen much 
more of the world than you have in your garret here, shut up 
with your hooks and your reveries and your ideas of one-and- 
tweiity. I say, 1 take the world as it is, and being of it, will 
not bi‘ ashamed of it. If the time is out of joint, have 1 any 
calling or strengMi to s(;t it right?” 

Indeed, J don’t tliink you have much of either,” growled 
Pen’s interlocutor. 

ff I doubt whether I am better than my neighbor,” Arthur 
continued, — ‘Mf I concede that 1 am no better, — I also doubt 
whether he is better than I, 1 see men who begin with ideas 
of uiiivi*rsal reform, and who, before their beards are grown, 
propound their loud plans for the regeneration of mankind, give 
u[> their scjlumies after a few 3 'ears of bootless talking and vain- 
glorious attempts to lead their fellows ; and after thej’^ have 
I’oiind that men will no longer hear them, as indeed they never 
were in the least worthy to be heard, sink quietly into the rank 
and file, — acknowledging their aims impracticable, or thankful 
that they were never put into practice. The fiercest reformera 
groT cairn, and arc fain to put up with things as they are ; tli0 
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loudest Radical orators become dumb, quiescent placemen » 
the most fervent Liberals, when out of power, become humdrum 
Conservatives, or downright tyrants or despots in offi^'e. Look 
at Thiers, look at Guizot, in opposition and in place ! Look at 
the Whigs appealing to the country, and the Whigs in power ! 
Would you say that the conduct of these men is an act of 
treason, as the Radicals bawl, — who would give way in their 
turn, were their turn ever to come? No, only that they submit 
to circumstances which are stronger than they, — march as 
the world marches towards reform, but at the world’s pace, 
(and the movements of the vast body of mankind must needs 
be slow,) — forego this scheme as impracticable, on account of 
opposition, — that as immature, because against the sense of the 
majority, — are forced to calculate drawbacks and ditticulties, 
as well as to think of reforms and advances, — and compelled 
linally to submit, and to wait, and to eoiiqn-omise.” 

“The Right Honorable Arthur Pendennis could not speak 
better, or be more satisfied with himself, if he was First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the ExcluMpier,” Warrington 
said. 

Self-satisfied ? Why self-satisfied ? (‘ontinued Pen. “ It 
seems to me that my scepticism is more respectful and morci 
modest than the revolutionary ardor of other folks. Many 
a patriot of eighteen, man^' a spouting-(dub oratoi*, would turn 
the Bishops out of tlie House of Lords to-morrow, and thi'ow 
the Lords out after the Bishops, and throw the tlirone into the 
Thames after the Peers and the Bench. Is that man more 
modest than 1, wlio take these institutions as 1 tind them, and 
wait for time and truth to develop, or fortify, or (if you like) 
destroy them ? A college tutor, or a nobleman’s toady, who 
appears one fine day as my right reverend lord, in a silk apron 
and a shovel-hat, and assnin. s benedictory airs over me, is 
still the same man we remember at Oxbridge, when lia was 
truckling to the tufts, and bullying the i)oor undergraduates in 
the lecture-room. An hereditary legislator, who passes his 
time with jockeys and black-legs and ballet-girls, and who is 
called to rule over me and his other betters because his grand- 
fatlier made a lucky speculation in the fufuls, or found a coal 
or tin mine on his property", or because his stupid ancestor 
happened to be in command of ten thousand men as brave as 
himself, who overcame twelve thousand Frenchmen, or fifty 
thousand Indians — such a man, I say, inspires me with no 
more respect that the bitterest democrat can feel towards him. 
But, such as he is, he is a part of the old society to which w# 
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belong : and I submit to his lordship with acquiescence ; and 
he takes his place above tlie best of us at all dinner-parties, 
and there bides his time, 1 don’t want to chop his head off 
with a guillotine, or to fling mud at him in the streets. When 
they call such a man a disgrace to his order ; and such another, 
who is good and gentle, refined and generous, who cmploj's liis 
great means in promoting every kindness and charity, and art 
and grace of life, in the kindest and most gracious manner, 
an ornament to his rank — the question as to the use and pro- 
priety of the order is not in the least afiected one way or other. 
There it is, extant among us, a part of our habits, the creed 
of many of ns, tiui growlli of centuries, the S3'mboi of a most 
complicated tradition — there stand my lord the bishop and my 
lord the Jiereditary legislator — what the French call transactions 
both of them, — representing in their present shape mail-clad 
barons and double-sworded ehi(‘fs, ( iVoin whom their lordships 
the hereditaries, for the most part, don't descend,) and j)riosts, 
professing to hold an abs(»lute tnitli and a divineh’ inherited 
power, the which truth absolute our ancestors l)urncd at the 
stake, and denied there ; tlie which divine ti‘ansiiiissible power 
still exists in print — to be beli(‘V(‘(l, or not, pretty much at 
choice; and of these, 1 sa\ , I ac(jiiiesce that the}' exist, and 
no more. If you say tliat these schmnes, devised before print- 
ing was known, or st(‘ain was born ; when thought was an 
infant, scared and whippet I ; and truth under its guardians was 
gagged, and swathed, ,’ind blindfolded, and not allowed to lift 
its voice, or to look out, or to walk under the sun ; before men 
were permitted to meet, or to trade, or to speak with each 
otlier — if any one says (as some faithful souls do) that these 
schemes are for ever, and having been changed and modified 
constantly are to be subject to no farther development or decay, 
I laugh, and let the man speak. Dut I would have toleration 
for these, as I would ask it for my own opinions ; and if they 
are to die, 1 would rather they had a decent and natural than 
an abrupt and violent death.” 

‘‘You would have sacrificed to Jove,” Warrington said, 
“had you lived in the time of the Christian persecutions.” 

‘ ‘ Perhaps I w^ould, ” said Pen, with some sadness. ‘ ‘ Perhaps 
I am a coward, — perhaps my faith is unsteady ; but this is my 
own reserve. What I argue here is, that I will not persecute. 
Make a faith or a dogma absolute, and persecution becomes 
a logical consequence ; and Dominic burns a Jew, or Calvin an 
Arian, or Nero a Christian, or Elizabeth or Mary a Papist or 
Protestant; or their father both or either, according to his 
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humor; and acting without any pangs of remorse, — but o^ 
the contrary, with strict notions of fulfilled. Make dogma 
absolute, and to inflict or to sufier death becomes easy and 
necessary ; and Mahomet’s soldiers shouting ‘ Paradise ! Para- 
dise ! ’ and dying on the Christian spears, are not more or less 
praisewortly^ than the same men slaughtering a town full of 
Jews, or cutting off the heads of all prisoners who would not 
acknowledge that there was but one i)rophet of God.” 

A little while since, young one,” Warrington said, who had 
been listening to his friend’s confessions neither without .Sym- 
pathy nor scorn, for his mood led him to indulge in both, ‘‘ you 
asked me why I remained out of the strife of. the world, and 
looked on at the great labor of 1113" luighbor w ithoiit taking any 
part in the struggle? Wliy, what a mere dilettante you own 
yourself to be, in this conh'ssion of gem'ral se('[)ticism, and 
what a listless spectator yourself! You are six-and-twenty 
years old, and as hla^e as a rak(‘ of sixt3'. You neither ho[)e 
much, nor care much, nor believe much. You doubt about 
other men as much as about yourself. Were it made of such 
pococuranti as you, the w’oiid would be intoleral)le ; and 1 had 
rather live in a wilderness of monkeys, and listen to tluir chat- 
ter, than in a company of men wlio d(‘nit‘d everything.” 

‘‘Were the world compo.sed of Saint Peiiiards or Saint 
Dominies, it would be e(|ually odious,” said Pen, “and at 
the end of a few score 3'ears would ceas(‘ to exist altogether. 
W^ould you have eveiy man witli his head shaved, and eveiy 
woman in a cloister, — cany ing c^ut to the full the aseciic prin- 
ciple? Would you have conventical hymns tw^anging from 
every lane in every cit} in tlie world ? Would you have all the 
birds of tlie forest sing one note and fly with one feather? You 
call me a sceptic because 1 acknowledge what is; and in ac- 
knowledging that, b« it linac" or lark, or jjriest or parson ; be it, 
I mean, an}" single one of the inlinite variotii‘S of fhe creatures 
of God (whose very name 1 w"ould be understood to pronoim(‘e 
with reverence, and never to approach but with distant awe), I 
say that the stud}’ and acknowdedgrnent of that variety amongst 
men especially increases our respect and w’onder for the Creator, 
Commander, and Ordaiiier of all these minds, so diflferent and 
yet so united, — meeting in a common adoration, and ofler- 
ing up, each according to his degree and means of approach- 
ing the Divine centre, his acknowledgment of praise and 
worship, each singing (to recur to the bird simile) his natural 
song.” 

“ And so, Arthur, the hymn of a saint, or the ode of a poet, 
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or the chant of a Newgate thief, are all pretty much the same 
in your philusoph} ,” wiiid (}eorge. 

“ Even that sneer could be answered were it to the point,’* 
l^endcnnis replied; ‘‘but it is not; and it could be replied to 
you, that even to the Wretched outcry of the thief on the tree, 
the wisest and the best of all teachers we know of, the untiring 
Comforter and Consoler, promised a pitiful hearing and a certain 
hope. • Hymns of saints ! Odes of poets ! who are we to meas- 
ure the chances and opportunities, the means of doing, or even 
judf^ing, right and wrong, awarded to men ; and to establish 
the rule for meting out their punishments and rewards? We 
are as insolent ’and unthinking in judging of men’s morals as of 
their intellc‘cts. We admire this man as being a great philoso- 
pher, and set down the other as a dullard, not knowing either, 
or the amount of truth in either, or being certain of the truth 
anywhere. We sing Tc Deum for this hero who has w^on a 
battle, and Dc Profundis for that other one who has broken out 
of prison, and has been caught afterwards by the policemen. 
Our measure of rewards and punishments is most partial and 
incomplete, absurdly inadc<iuate, utterly wQrldl 3 ^ and we wish 
to continue it into the next world. Into that next and awful 
world we strive to pursue men, and send after them our impotent 
part}’ verdicts of condemnation or accpiittal. We set up our 
paltry little rods to measure Heaven immeasurable, as if, in 
comparison to that, Newton’s mind, or Pascal’s or Shakspeare’s, 
was any loftier than m ne ; as if the ra}' which travels from the 
sun would reach me sooner than the man who blacks my boots, 
Measured b}' that altitude, the tallest and the smallest among 
us are so alike diminutive and pitifully base, that I say we 
should take no count of the calculation, and it is a meanness to 
reckon the ditference.” 

“Your ligure fails there, Arthur,” said the other, better 
pleased; “if evtui by common arithmetic we can multiph" as 
we can reduce almost inlinitely, the Great Reckoner must take 
count of all; and the small is not small, or the great great, to 
his infinilv.” 

“ I don’t call those calculations in question,” Arthur said; 
“ I only say that yours are incomplete and premature; false in 
consequence, and, b}" every oj)eration, multiplexing into wider 
4‘rror. 1 do not condemn the men who killed Socrates and 
damned Galileo. 1 say that thej’ damned Galileo and killed 
Socrates.” 

“And yet but a moment since you admitted the propriety 
of acquiescence in the present, and, I suppose, all other tjT- 
annics?" 







** No : but that if an opponent menaces me, of whom and 
without cost of blood and violence I can get rid, I would rather 
wait him out, and starve him out, than light him out. Fabius 
fought Hannibal sceptically. Who was his Roman coadjutor, 
whom we read of in Plutarch when we were boys, who scolfed 
at the other’s procrastination and douljted his courage and 
engaged the enemy and was beaten for his pains ? ” 

In these speculations and confessions of Arthur, the reader 
may perhaps see allusions to questions which, no doubt, have 
occupied and discomposed himself, and which he may have 
answered by very different solutions to those come to b}' our 
friend. Wc are not pledging ourselves for the correctness of 
his opinions, which readers will please to consider are deliv- 
ered dramatically, the Avriter being no more answ^erable for 
them than for the sentiments uttered by any other character of 
the story : our endeavor is merely to follow out, in its progress, 
the development of the mind of a worldl}' and sellish, but not 
ungenerous or unkind or truth-avoiding man. And it will be 
seen that the lamentable stage to which his logic at present has 
brought him, is one of general scepticism and sneering acqui- 
escence in the world as it is ; or if you like so to call it, a belief 
qualified with scorn in all things extant. The tastes and habits 
of such a man prevent him from lieing a boisterous demagogue, 
and his love of truth and dislike of cant keep him from advan- 
cing crude propositions, such as many loud reformers are con- 
stantly ready with ; much more of uttering dowmright falsehoods 
in arguing questions or abusing opponents, which he would die 
or starve rather than use. It was lU't in our friend’s nature to 
be able to utter certain lies ; nor was he strong enough to protest 
against others, except wdtli a polite sneer ; lus maxim being, 
that he owed obedience Uj all Acts of Parliament, as long as 
they were not repealed. 

And to what does this viisy and see])tical life lead a man? 
Friend Arthur Avas a Sadducee, and the Baptist might be in the 
Wilderness shouting to the poor, who were listening With all 
their might and faith to the preacher’s awful accents and de- 
nunciations of wrath or woe or salvatiorr; and our friend the 
Sadducee w'ould turn his sleek mule wdth a shrug and a smile 
from the crowd, and go iiome to tlie shade of his terrace, and 
muse over preacher and audience, and turn to his roll of Plato, 
or his pleasant Greek song-book babbling of honey and Ilybla, 
and nymphs and fountains and love. To what, wc say, does 
this scepticism lead ? It leads a man to a shameful lonelmasa 
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And selfishness, so to speak — the more shameful, because it is 
so good-humored and conscienceless and serene. Conscience ! 
What is conscience? Why accept remorse? What is public or 
l)rivate faith? M3"thuses alike enveloped in enormous tradition. 
If seeing and acknowledging the lies of the world, Arthur, as 
see them you can with only too fatal a clearness, you submit to 
them without any protest farther than a laugh : if, plunged 
yourself in cas^’ sensuality, vou allow the whole wretched world 
to pass groaning by you unmoved : if the fight for the truth is 
takin’g place, and all men of honor are on the ground armed on 
the one side or the other, and you alone are to lie on your bal- 
cony” and smoko 3'our pipe out of the noise and the danger, 3^ou 
had better have died, or never have l>een at all, than such a 
sensual coward. 

“ The truth, friend ! ” Arthur said, imperturbabl3" ; ‘‘ where 
is the truth ? Show it me. That is the question between us. 
I see it on both sides. I see it on the Conservative side of the 
House, and amongst the Radicals, and even on the ministerial 
benches. I see it in this man worships bv Act of Parlia- 
imuit, and is rewarded wdth a silk apron and live thousand a 
3Tar ; in that man, who, driven fatally by the remorseless logic 
of his creed, gives up everything, friends, fame, dearest ties, 
closest vanities, the respect of an army of churchmen, the rec- 
ognized position of a leader, and passes over, truth-impelled, 
to the enemy, in whose ranks he is read3" to serve henceforth 
as a nameless private sc Idler : — I see the truth in that man, as 
I do in his brother, whose logic drives him to quite a different 
conclusion, and who, after having passed a life in vain endeav- 
ors to reconcile an irreconcilable book, flings it at last down 
in despair, and declares, with tearful eyes, and hands up to 
Heaven, his revolt and recantation. If the truth is with all 
these, wh3' should I take side with any one of them? Some are 
called upon to preach : let them preach. Ol* these preachers 
there are somewhat too many, methinks, who fancy they have 
the gift. But we cannot all be parsons in church, that is clear. 
Some must sit silent and listen, or go to sleep mayhap. Have 
wo not all our duties? The head charity-boy blows the bel- 
lows ; the master canes the other boys in the organ-loft ; the 
clerk sings out Amen from the desk ; and the beadle with the 
staff opens the door for his Reverence, who rustles in silk up to 
the cushion. I won’t cane the bo3's, nay, or say Amen alwa3’S, 
or act as the church’s champion or warrior, in the shape of the 
beadle with the staff; but I will take off m3^ hat in the place, 
and say m3" pra3'ers there too, and shake hands with the elex^y- 
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man as he steps on the grass outside. Don’t T know that his 
being there is a compromise, and that he stands before me an 
Act of Parliament? That the church he occupies was built t'or 
other worship ? That the Methodist chapel is next door ; and 
that Bunyan the tinker is bawling out the tidings of damnation 
on the common liard b}'? Yes, I am a Sadducee ; and I take 
things as I find tliem, and the world, and the Acts of Parlia- 
ment of the w^orld, as they are ; and as 1 intend to take a wdfis 
if I find one — not to be madly in loA’^e and prostrate at her feet 
like a fool — not to worship her as an angel, or to expect to 
find her as such — but to be good-natured to her, and courte- 
ous, expecting good-nature and pleasant socibtv from her in 
turn. And so, George, if ever 3’ou hear of mv marrying, de- 
pend on it, it won’t l)e a romantic attaclinamt on luy side : and 
if j'ou hear of any good place under Government, I have no 
particular scruples that I know of, wdiich would [)revent me 
from accepting your offer.” 

‘‘O Pen, .you scoundrel! J know what 3011 mean,” liere 
Warrington broke out. ‘‘This is the meaning of your scepti- 
cism, of 3’our quietism, of your atheism, m\" poor fellow. 
You’re going to sell yourself, and Heaven help you ! You are 
going to make a bargain which will degrade you and make you 
miserable for life, and there’s no use talking of it. If 3^1 are 
once bent on it the devil won’t pnivent you.” 

“On the contrary, he’s on my side, isn’t he, George?” said 
Pen with a laugh. “What good cigars these are! Come 
down and have a little dinner at the Club ; the c/irf*s in tow'ii, 
and he’ll cook a good one for me. No, you won’t? Don’t 
be sulky, old boy. I’m going down to — to the country to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER LXH. 

WHICH ACCOUNTS PF.RllAPS FOR C:I1APTEU XXlli, 

The information regarding the affairs of the Clavering farn- 
113% which Major Pendennis had acquired through Strong, and 
b}^ his own personal interference as the friend of the houses 
was such as almost made the ohi gentleman pause in any plans 
which he might have once entertained for his nephew’s benefit. 
To bestow upon Arthur a wife with two such fatliers-in-law, as 
the two worthies whom the guileless and unfortunate Lady 
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Clavoring had drawn in her marriage ventures, was to benefit 
no man. And though the one, in a manner, neutralized the 
other, and the appearance of Amory or Altamont in public 
would be the signal for his instantaneous withdrawal and con- 
dign punislunent, — for the fugitive convict had cut down the 
officer in charge of him, and a rope would be inevitably his 
end, if he came again under British authorities ; yet no guar- 
dian would like to secure for his ward a wife whose parent was 
to be got rid of in such a way ; and the old gentleman’s notion 
always had been tliat Altamont, with the gallows before his 
eyes, would assuredly avoid recognition; while, at the same 
time, by holding the tlircat of his discovery over Clavering,, 
the latter, who would lose everj thing b}" Ainory’s appearance, 
would be a slave in the hands of the person who knew so fatal 
a secret. 

But if the Begum paid Clavering’s debts many times more, 
her wealth would be expended altogether upon this irreclaim- 
able reprobate ; and her heirs, whoever they might be, would 
succeed but to an emptied treasury ; and JMiss Amory, instead 
of bringing her husband a good income and a scat ia Parlia- 
ment, would bring to that indi\idual her peison only, and her 
pedigree with that lamentable note of sus. per call at the name 
of the last male of her line. 

There was, however, to the old schemer revolving these 
things in his mind, another course yet open ; the which will 
appear to the reader who ma\" take the trouble to peruse a 
conversation, which presently ensued, between Major Penden- 
iiis and the honorable Baronet the member for Clavering. 

When a man, under j^ecuniary difficulties, disappears from 
among his usual friends and ecpials, — dives out of sight, as it 
were, from the flock of birds in which lie is accustomed to sail, 
it is wonderful at what strange and distant nooks he comes 
up agtiin for breath. I have known a Pall Mall lounger and 
Rotten Row buck, of no inconsiderable fashion, vanish from 
amongst his comrades of the Clubs and the Park, and be dis- 
covered, verj' happy and atfable, at an eighteen-penny ordinary 
in Billingsgate : another gentleman, of great learning and wit, 
when out-running the constable (were I to sa}’ he was a literary 
man, some critics would vow that I intended to insult the 
literary profession) , once sent me his address at a little public- 
house called the “ Fox under the Hill,” down a most darksome 
and cavernous archway in the Strand. Such a man, under 
such misfortunes, innv have a house, but he Is never in his 
house ; and has an address where letters may be left ; but only 
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simpletons go with the hopes of seeing him. Only a few of 
the faithful know where he is to be found, and luive the clue to 
his hiding-place. So, after the disputes with his ‘wife, and the 
misfortunes consequent thereon, to find Sir Francis Claveiing 
at home was impossible. Ever since I hast him for my ])o()k, 
w^hich is fourteen pound, he don’t come home till three o’clock, 
and purtends to be asleep when I bring his water of a inoi*niii’, 
and dodges hout when I’m down stairs,” Mr. LightfOot r(»- 
marked to his friend Morgan ; and announced that he sliould 
go down to my Lady, and be butler there, and marry his old 
woman. In like manner, after his altercations witli Strong, 
the Baronet did not come near him, and fled to other haunts, 
out of the reach of the Chevalier’s reproaches; — out of tlie 
reach of conscience, if possible, wliich many of us try to dodge 
and leave behind us by changes of scene and other fugitive 
stratagems. 

So, though the elder Pendennis, having his own ulterior ol)- 
ject, was bent upon seeing Pen’s country neighbor and repre- 
sentative in Parliament, it took the Major no inconsiderable 
trouble and time before he could get him into such a confiden- 
tial state and conversation, as were necessary for the ends 
which the Major had in view. For since the Major liad been 
called in as family friend, and had cognizance of' Claveiing’s 
affairs, conjugal and pecuniary, the Ikaronet avoided him : as 
he always avoided all his lawyers, and agents, when there was 
an account to be rendered, or an affair of business to bo dis- 
cussed between them ; and never kept any appointment but 
when its object was the raising of money. Thus, pr(‘vious to 
catching this most sly' and timorous bird, the Major madti 
more than one futile attempt to hold him ; — on one day it was 
a most innocent-looking invitation to dinner at Greenwich, to 
meet a few friends ; the Baronet accepted, suspected something, 
and did not come ; leaving the Major (who indeed proposed to 
represent in himself the bodj^ of friends) to eat his whitebait 
alone: — on another occasion the Major wrote and asked for 
ten minutes’ talk, and the Baronet instantlj' acknowledged tlu? 
note, and made the appointment at four o]clock the next day at 
precisely (he carefully underlined the “ precisely”); but 
though four o’clock came, as in the course of time and destiny 
it could not do otherwise, no Clavering made his appearanci^ 
Indeed, if he had borrowed twenty pounds of Pendennis, he 
could not have l)een more timid, or desirous of avoiding the 
Major ; and the latter found that it was one thing to seek a 
man, and another to find him. 
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Before the close of that day in which Strong’s patron had 
given the Chevalier the benefit of so man}^ blessings before his 
face and curses behind his back, Sir Francis Clavering, who 
had pledged his word and his oath to his wife’s advisers to 
draw or acc(;i)t no more bills of exchange, and to be content 
with the allowance which his victimi;5ed wife still awarded him, 
had managed to sign his respectable name to a piece of 
stamped paper, whicli the Baronet’s friend, Mr. Moss Abrams, 
had carried off, promising to have the bill ‘‘ done” by a party 
with* whose intimacy Mr. Abrams was favored. And it chanced 
that Strong heard of this transaction at the place where the 
writings had l)(?en drawn, — in the back i)aiior, namely, of Mr. 
Santiago’s cigar-shop, where the Chevalier w^as constantly in 
the hal)it of spending an hour in the evening. 

“ He is at his old work again,” Mr. Santiago told his cus- 
tomer. “ He and Moss Abrams wore in my parlor. Moss 
sent out my boy for a stamp. It must have been a bill for 
fifty pound. I lieard the l^aronet tell Moss to date it two 
months back. He will pretend that it is an old l)ill, and that 
he forgot it when he came to a settlement with his wife the 
other day. I dare say they will give him some more money 
now he is clear.” A man who lias the habit of putting his 
unlucky name to ‘‘promises to pay” at six months, has the 
satisfaction of knowing, too, that his affairs are known and 
canvassed, and his signature handed round, among the very 
worst knaves and rogues of London. 

Mr. Santiago’s shop was close b}’ St. James’s Street and 
Bury Strec't, where we have had the honor of visiting our friend 
Major Pendennis in his lodgings. The Major was walking 
daintily towards his apartment, as Strong, burning wdth wrath 
and redolent of Havana, strode along the same pavement oppo- 
site to him. 

“ Confound these young men: how the}’ poison everything 
with their smoke,” thought the Major. ''■ Here comes a fellow 
with mustachios and a cigar. Every fellow who smokes and 
wears mustachios is a low fellow. Oh ! it’s Mr. Strong. — I 
hope you are w’ell, Mj-. Strong? ” and the old gentleman, mrdv- 
ing a dignified bow to the Chevalier, was about to pass into 
his house ; directing towards the lock of the door, with trem- 
bling hand, the polished door-key. 

We have said, that, at the long and weary disputes and 
conferences regarding the payment of Sir Francis Clavering^s 
last debts, Strong and Pendennis had both been present as 
friends and advisers of the Bai’onePs unlucky family. Strong 
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stopped and held out his hand to his brother negotiator, and 
old Pendennis put out towards him a couple of ungracious 
fingers. 

What is your good news?” said Major Pendennis, patron- 
izing the other still farther, and condescending to address to 
him an observation, for old Pendennis had kept such good com- 
pany all his life that he vagiiel3’ imagined he honored common 
men hy speaking to them. “Still in town, Mr. Strong? I 
hope I see you well.” 

“Mj-news is bad news, sir,” Strong answered; “it ‘con- 
cerns our friends at Tunbridge Wells, and I sliould like to talk 
to you about it. Clavering is at his old tricks again, Major 
Pendennis.” 

“ Indeed ! Pray do me the favor to come into 1113' lodging,” 
cried the Major with awakened interest : and the pair entered 
and took possession of his drawing-room. Here seated, Strong 
unburthened himself of his indignation to the; Major, and spoke 
at large of Clavering’s recklessness and treaclieiy . “ No prom- 

ises will bind him, sir,” he said. “ You remember ivhcn we met, 
sir, with ray lady’s lawyer, how he wouldn’t be satisfied with 
giving his honor, bat wanted to take his oath on his knees to 
his wife, and rang the bell for a Bible, and swore perdition on 
his soul if he ever would give another bill. He has been sign- 
ing one this veiy da3, sir: and will sign as man3’ more as you 
please for read3" mone3’ : he will dt^ceive anyboci3% his wife or 
his child, or his old friend, who has backed him a liuudred 
times. Wh3^ there’s a bill of his and mine will be due next 
week — ” 

“ I thought we had paid all — 

“Not that one,” Strong said, blushing. “He asked me 
not to mention it, and — .and — I had half the money for that, 
Major. And they will be down on ino. But I don’t care for 
it; I’m used to it. It’s Lady Clavering that riles me. It’s 
a shame that that good-natured woman, who has paid him out 
of gaol a score of times, should be ruined by his heartlcssness. 
A parcel of bill-stealers, boxers, any rascals, get his money ; 
and he don’t scruple to throw an honest fellow over. Would 
you believe it, sir, he took money of Altamont — you know 
whom I mean?” 

“Indeed? of that singular man, who I think came tips3’ 
once to Sir Francis’s house?” Major Pendennis said, with im- 
penetrable countenance. “ Wlio is Altamont, Mr. Strong?” 

“ I am sure I don't know if you don’t know,” the Chevalier 
answered, with a look of surprise and suspicion. 
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‘‘To tell you franklj’,” said the Major, “ I have my suspi- 
cions. 1 suijpose — mind, I only suppose — that in our friend 
Clavering’s life — who, between you and me, Captain Strong, 
wc must'own is about as loose a fish as any in my acquaintance 
— there are, no doubt, some queer secrets and stories which he 
would not like to have known : none of us would. And very 
likely^ this fellow, who calls himself Altamont, knows some 
storj’' against Clavering, and has some hold on him, and gets 
money out of him on th(‘ strength of his information. I know 
some of the best men of the best families in England who arc 
paying through the nose in that way. But their private affairs 
are no business of mine, Mr. Strong ; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that because 1 go and dine with a man, I piy into his 
secrets, or am answera])lo for all his past life. And so with 
our friend Clavering, I am most interested for his wife’s sake, 
and her daughter’s, who is a most eliaiming creature: and 
when her ladyship asked me, I looked into her affairs, and 
tried to set them straight; and shall do so again, 3'ou under- 
stand, to the best of my humble power and abilitj^ if I can 
make myself useful. And if I am called upon — j^ou under- 
stand, if I am called upon — and — In' the way, this Mr. Alta- 
mont, Mr. Strong? How is this Mr. Altamont? I believe 
you are acquainted with him. Is he in town?” 

I don’t know tluit I am called upon to know where he 
is, Major Pendeimis,” said Strong, rising and taking up his 
hat in dudgeon, for the Major’s patronizing manner and im- 
pertinence of caution oflendcd the honest gentleman not a 
little. 

Pendennis’s manner altered at once from a tone of hauteur 
to one of knowing good-humor. “Ah, Captain Strong, you 
arc cautious too, I see ; and quite right, my good sir, quite 
right.^ Wc don’t know w^hat ears walls may have, sir, or to 
whom we ina}' be talking ; and as a man of the world, and an 
old soldier, — an old and ]istinguisfied soldier, I liavc been 
told, Captain Strong, — you know very well that there is no 
use in throwing away 3 0111* lire ; 3'ou may have your ideas, and 
1 may put two and two together and have mine. But there are 
things which don’t coneorn him that inan3' a man had better 
not know, eh. Captain? and which I, for one, won’t know until 
r have reason for knowing them : and tliat I believe is 3"Our 
maxim too. With regard to our friend the Baronet, I think 
with you, it would be most advisable that }ie should be checked 
in his imprudent coui'ses; and most strongly reprehend any 
man’s departure from his word, or any conduct of his which C4U 
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j(ivc ai\v pain to his family*, or cause them aiiiioj^ancc in any 
way. That is my full and frank opinion, and I am sure it is 
yours.'* 

“Certainly," said Mr. Strong, dryly. 

“ I am delighted to hear it; delighted, that an old brother 
soldier should agree with me so fully. And I am exceedingly 
glad of the lucky meeting which has procured me the good 
fortune of 3’our visit. Good evening. Thank you. Morgan, 
show the door to Cai)tain Strong.” 

And Strong, preceded b}" Morgan, took his leave of Major 
Pendennis ; the Chevalier not a little puzzled at the old fellow’s 
prudence ; and the valet, to sa3’ the truth, to the full as much 
perplexed at his master’s reticence. For Mr. Morgan, in his 
capacit3’ of accomplished valet, moved here and there in a 
house as silent as a shadow ; and, as it so happened, during 
the latter part of his master’s conversation with Jiis visitor, had 
been standing very close to the door, and had overheard not a 
little of the talk between the two gentlemen, and a great deal 
more than he (!Oiild understand. 

“Who is that Altamont? know anything about him and 
Strong?” ]Mr. Morgan asked of Mr. Lightfoot, on the next 
convenient occasion when they met at the Club. 

“ Strong’s his man of business, draws the Governor’s bills, 
and indosses ’em, and does his odd jobs and that ; and I 
suppose Altamont’s in it too,” Mr. Lightfoot replied. “ That 
klte-fl3’ing. 3011 know, ]\Ir. M., always takes two or three on 
’em to set the [laper going. Altamont put the pot on at the 
Derby, and won a good bit of ni(*uey. 1 wish the Governor 
could get some somewhere, and 1 could get rny book paid 
up.” 

“ Do 3"oii think m3’ Lady would pay his debts again? ” Mor- 
gan asked. “ Find out that for me, Lightfoot, and I’ll^make 
it worth 3"onr while, my boy.” 

Major Pendennis had often said with i laugh, that his valc't 
]\Iorgan was a much richer man than himself: and, indeed, hy 
a long course of careful speculation, this: wary and silent at- 
tendant had been amassing a considerable sum of mono}’, 
during the 3’ears which he had passed in tlie Major’s service, 
where he had made the acquaintance of many other valets of 
distinction, from whom he had learned the affairs of their prin- 
cipals. When Mr. Arthur came into his property, but not 
until then, Morgan had surprised the 3’oiing gentleman by sa3'- 
ing that he had a little sum of moiic}', some fifty or a hundred 
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pound, which he wanted to lay out to advantage ; perhaps the 
gentlemen in the Temple, knowing about atlairs and business 
and that, could help a poor feUow to a good investment ? Mor- 
gan would be very much obliged to Mr. Arthur, most grateful 
and obliged indeed, if Arthur could tell him of one. When 
Arthur laughingly replied, that he knew nothing about money 
nuittcrs, and knew no earthly way of helping Morgan, the latter, 
with the utmost simplicit}^ was very grateful, very grateful 
indeed, to Mr. Arthur, and if Mr. Arthur should want a little 
money before his rents was paid, perhaps he would kindly 
nunember that his uncle’s old and faithful servant had some as 
he would like to put out : and be most proud if he could be 
useful anyways to any of the famil}*. 

The Ih'ince of Fairoaks, who was tolerably prudent and had 
no need of ready money, would as soon have thought of borrow- 
ing from his uncle’s servant as of stealing the valet’s pocket- 
handkerchief, and w^as on the point of making some haughty 
reply to Morgan’s oiler, but w^as checked by the humor of the 
transaction. Morgan a capitalist ! Morgan oflering to lend to 
him ! The joke was excellent. On the other hand, the man 
might be quite innocent, and the proposal of money a simple 
offer of good-will. So Arthur withheld the sarcasm that was 
rising to his lips, and contented himself by declining Mr. Mor- 
gan’s kind proposal. He mentioned the matter to his uncle, 
however, and congratulated the latter on having such a treasure 
in his service. 

It was then that the Major said that he believed Morgan had 
been getting devilish rich for a devilish long time ; in fact he 
had bought the house in Bury Street, in which his master w’as a 
lodger ; and had actually made a considerable sura of money 
fi-om his acquaintance with the Clavering family, and his knowl- 
edge obtained through his master that the Begum would paj" all 
her husband’s debts, by buying up as many of the Baronet’s ac- 
ceptances as he could raise money to purchase. Of these trans- 
actions the Major, however, knew no more than most gentle- 
men do of their servants, who live with us all our days and are 
strangers to us : so sJLrong custom is, and so pitiless the dis- 
tinction between (‘lass and class. 

So he offered to lend you money, did he? ” the elder Pen- 
dennis remarked to his nephew. ‘‘ He’s a dev’lish sly fellow, 
and a dev’lish rich fellow ; and there’s many a nobleman would 
like to have such a valet in his service, and borrow from him 
too. And he ain’t a bit changed, Monsieur Morgan. He does 
his work just as well as ever ~ he’s always ready to my bell—- 
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steals about the room like a cat — he*s so dev’lishly attached to 
me, Morgan ! ” 

On the day of Strong’s visit, the Major bethought him of 
Pen’s story, and that Morgan might help him, and rallied the 
valet regarding his wealth with that free and insolent way which 
.so high-placed a gentleman might be disposed to adopt towards 
so unfortunate a creature. 

“ I hear that j'ou have got some monej’ to invest, Morgan,” 
said the Major. 

It’s Mr. Arthur has been telling, liang him ! thought the valet. 

“ I’m glad my place is such a good one.” 

“ Thank j ou, sir, — I’ve no reason to compluin of my place 
nor of m3’ master,” replied Morgan, demurcl}’. 

“ You’re a good fellow : and I believe 3'ou are attached to 
me ; and I’m glad vou get on well. And I hope 3’ou’ll be pru- 
dent, and not be taking a public-house or that kind of thing.” 

A public-house, thought Morgan — me in a public-house ! — 
the old fool ! — Daramy, if I was ten vears 3’ounger I’d set 
in Parlyment before I died, that 1 would. — “ No, thank you 
kindly, sir. I don’t think of the public line, sir. And I’ve 
got my little savings pretty well put (jut, sir.” 

You do a little in the discounting way, eh, Morgan?” 

“Yes, sir, a very little — I — 1 beg your pardon, sir — 
might I be so free as to ask a que.stion ? ” 

“ Speak on, my good follow’,” the elder said, graciousl3'. 

“ About Sir Francis riavering’s paper, sir ? Do 3’ou think 
he’s any longer any good, sir? Will my Ladj' pa}’ on ’em an}' 
more, sir?” 

“ What, you’ve done something in that business already?” 

“ Yes, sir, a little,” reidied Morgan, dropping down hi.s 
eyes. “ And I don’t mind owning, sir, ami I hope I may take 
tiie liberty of saying, sir, that a little more would make me 
very comfortable if it turned out as well as the last.” 

“ Why, how much have you netted by him, in Gad’s name?” 
asked the Major. 

“I’ve done a good bit, .sir, at it: that I own, .sir. Hav- 
ing some information, and made ac(piaintancc with the fam’ly 
through your kindness, I put on the pot, sir.” 

“ Youdidwlmt?” 

“ I laid my money on, .sir — f got all I could, and boi'rowed, 
and bought Sir Francis’s bills ; many of ’em had his name, and 
the gentleman’s as is just gone out, Edward Strong, Esquire, 
sir : and of course I know of the blow hup and shindy as is took 
place in Grosvenor Place, sir ; and as I may as well moke mg 
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money as another, Fd be very much obleeged to you if you’d 
tell me whether my Lady will come down any more.” 

Although •Major Pendennis was as much surprised at this in* 
tclligence regarding his servant, as if he had heard that Morgan 
was a disguised Marquis, about to throw off his mask and as- 
sume his seat in the House of Peers ; and although he was of 
course indignant at the audacity of the fellow who had dared to 
grow rich under his nose, and without his cognizance ; ye|; he 
had a natural admiration for every man who represented money 
and* success, and found himself respecting Morgan, and being 
rather afraid of that worthy, as the truth began to dawn upon 
him. 

“Well, Morgan,” said he, “I mustn’t ask how rich you 
are ; and the richer the better for your sake, I’m sure. And if 
I could give you any information that could serve 30U, I would 
speedily help you. But frankl}’, if Lad}’ Clavering asks me 
whether she shall pay an\' more of Sir Francis’s debts I shall 
advise and hope she won’t, though I fear she w'ill — and that is 
all I know. And so you are aware that Sir Francis is begin- 
ning again in his — eh — reckless and imprudent course ? ” 

“ At his old games, sir — can’t prevent that gentleman. H» 
will do it.” 

“ Mr. Strong was saying that a Mr. Moss Abrams was 
the holder of one of Sir Francis Clavering’s notes. Do 5 ’ou 
know anything of this Mr. Abrams or the amount of the 
bill?” 

“ Don’t know the bill ; know Abrams quite well, sir.” 

“ I wish j’ou would find out about it for me. And I wish 
you would find out where I can see Sir Francis Clavering, 
Morgan.” 

And Morgan said, “Thank you, sir — 5 ’es, sir — I will, 
sir ; ” and retired from the room, as he had entered it, with his 
usual*stealthy respect and quiet humility ; leaving the Major to 
muse and wonder over what he had just heard. 

The next morning the valet infonned Major Pendennis that 
he had seen Mr. Abrams ; what was the amount of the bill that 
gentleman was desirous to negotiate; and that the Baronet 
would be sure to be m the back parlor of the “ Wheel of For- 
tune ” Tavern that day at one o’clock. 

To tills appointment Sir Francis Clavering was punctual, 
and as at one o’clock he sat in the parlor of the tavern in ques^ 
tion, surrounded by spittoons, Windsor chairs, cheerful prints 
of boxers, trotting horses, and pedestrians, and the lingering 
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of last nigbPs tobacco fumes — as the descendaut of an ancient 
line sat in this delectable place accominoilated with an old cop}’ 
of Bell’s Life in London,” much blotted with beer, the polite 
Major Pendennis walked into the apartment. 

So it’s 3 ’ou, old boy?” asked the Baronet, thinking that 
Mr. Moss Abrams had arrived with tlie money. 

‘‘How do you do, Sir Francis daveriiig? 1 wanted to see 
5 ’ou, and followed you here,” said the Major, at sight of whom 
the other’s countenance fell. 

Now that he had his opponent belVjre him, the Major \vas 
determined to make a brisk and sudden attack ui)on him, and 
went into action at once. ‘"1 know,” he continued, '•"who is 
the exceedingly disr(‘i)utal)le person for whom you took me, 
C'lavering ; and the errand which ])roiight you here.” 

“ It ain’t your business, is it?” asked the Baronet, with 
a sulky and deprecatory look. ‘‘AVHiy are you following me 
about, and taking the command and meddling in my atfairs, 
Major Pendennis? I’ve never done you any harm, have 1 ? 
I’ve never had yonr money. And I don’t choose to be dodgi*d 
about in this way, and domineered over. I don’t choose it, aiul 
I '.v'on’t have it. If Lady Clavering has any proposal to make 
to me, h*t it be done in the regular way, and through the law- 
yers. I’d rather not have you.” 

“ I am not come from Lady Clavering,” the Major said, 
“ but of my own accord, to try and remonstrate with you, Clav- 
ering, and sec if you can be kept from ruin. It is but a month 
ago that you swore on your honor, and w^anted to get a Bible to 
strengthen the oath, that you would accei)t no more bills, but 
content yourself with the allowance which Lady Clavering 
gives you. All your debts were paid w ith that proviso, ami 
}Ou have broken it; this Mr. Abrams has a bill of yours foj 
sixty pounds.” 

“ It’s an old bill. I take my solemn oath it’s an old bill,” 
shriel^ed out the Baronet. 

“You drew it yesterday, and you dated it three months 
back purposely. By Gad, Clavering, you sicken me with lies, 
I can’t Iielp telling ^’on so. I’ve no patience with you, by Gad. 
You cheat everykaiv- yourself included. I’ve seen a deal of 
the world, but 1 never met your equal at humbugging. It’s my 
belief you had rather lie than not.” 

“Have j^ou come here, you old, old beast, to tempt me to 
— to pitch into }'ou, and — knock 3 ’our old head off ?” said the 
Baronet, with a poisonous look of hatred at the Major. 

“ What, sir?” shouted out the old Major, rising to his feet 
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and clasping his cane, and looking so fiercely, that the Baro- 
net’s tone instantly changed towards him. 

No, no,*’ said Clavering, piteously ; ‘‘ I beg your pardon. 
1 didn’t moan to be angry, or say anything unkind, only you’re 
so damned harsh to mo, Major Pendennis. What is it you 
want of me ? Why have 3’ou been hunting me so ? Do you 
want money out of me too? By Jove, you know I’ve not got a 
shilling,” — and so Clavering, according to his custom, passed 
from a curse into a whimper. 

Alajor Pendennis saw, from the other’s tone, that Clavering 
knew his secret was in the Major’s hands. 

I’ve no errand from anybod}^, or no design upon 3’’ou,” 
Pendennis saiil, but an endeavor, if it’s not too late, to save 
you and your family from utter ruin, through the infernal reck- 
lessness of your courses. I know j'our secret — ” 

didn’t know it when I married her; upon my oath I 
didn’t know it till the d — d scoundrel came back and told me 
himself; and it’s the misery about that which makes me so 
reckless, Pendennis ; indeed it is,” the Baronet cried, clasping 
his hands. 

"'I knew your secret from the very first day when I saw 
Amor^' come drunk into your dining-room in Grosvenor Place, 
1 never foiget faces. I remember that fellow in Sydney a eon- 
vict, and he remembeis me. 1 know his trial, the date of his 
marriage, and of his re[)orted death in the bush. I could 
swear to him. And I* know you are no more married to Lady 
Clavering than 1 am. I’ve kept your secret well enough, for 
I’ve not told a single soul that 1 know it, — not 3'our wife, not 
yourself till now.” 

Poor Lady C., it would cut her up dreadfully,” whimpered 
Sir Francis; “and it wasn’t my fault, Major; you know it 
wasn’t.” 

“ Rather than allow you to go on ruining her as 3’ou do, I 
will tell her, Clavering, and toll all the world too ; that is what 
I swear I will do, unless I can come to some terms with 3*011, 
and put some curb on 3’our infernal foll3^ By pla3’, debt, and 
(‘xtravagance of all l^inds, 3*ou’ve got through half your wife’s 
fortune, and that of her legitimate heirs, mind — her legitimate 
heirs. Here it must stop. You can’t live together. You’re 
not fit to live in a great house like Clavering ; and before three 
years more were over, would not leave a shiUing to carry on. 
I’ve settled what must be done. You shall have six hundred a 
3*ear ; you shall go abroad and live on that. You must give 
up Parliament, and get on as well as you can. If }*ou refose, 
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I give you my word I’ll make the real state of things known 
to-morrow ; I’ll swear to Amoiy, who, when identified, will go 
back to the country from whence he came, and will rid the 
widow of you and himself together. And so that boy of yours 
loses at once all title to old Snell’s propertj", and it goes to 
your wife’s daughter. Ain’t I making myself pretty clearly 
understood ? ” 

You wouldn’t be so cruel to that poor boy, would you, 
Pendonnis?” asked the father, pleading piteously; hang it, 
think about him. lie’s a nice boy ; though he’s dev’lish wild, 
I own — he’s dev’lish wild.” 

‘‘ It’s you who are cruel to him,” said the old moralist. 
“ Why, sir, you’ll ruin him yourself inevitably in three years.” 

Yes, but perhaps I won’t have such dcv’lish bad luck, 
3’ou know ; — the luck must turn : and I’ll reform, by Gad, I’ll 
reform. And if you were to split on me, it would cut up my 
wife so; you know it would, *most infernally.” 

“ To be parted from said the old Major, with a sneer; 
‘‘ 3"OU know she won’t live with you again.” 

“ Rut why can’t Lad.y C. live abroad, or at Bath, or at 
Tunbridge, or at the doose, and I go on here?” Clavering con- 
tinued. I like being here better than abroad, and 1 like 
being in Parliament. It’s dev’lish convenient being in Parlia- 
ment. There’s very few seats like mijie left; and if I gave it 
’em, I should not woiuhn* the Ministiy would give me an island 
to govern, or some dev’lish good thing; for you know I’m a 
gentleman of dev’lish good family, and htive a handle to my 
name, and — and that sort of thing, Major Pendennis. Eh, 
don’t you see? Don’t you think they’d give me something 
dev’lish good if I was to pliiy my cards well? And then, you 
know, I’d save money, and be kept out of the way of the con- 
founded hells and rouge et m ir — and — and so I’d rather not 
give up Parliament, pleast^.” For at one instant to h?te and 
defy a man, at the next to weep before him, and at the next 
to be perfectly confidential and friendly with him, was not an 
unusual process with our versatile-minded Baronet. 

‘‘ As for your seat in Parliament,” the Major said, with 
something of a blush on his cheek, and d certain tremor, which 
the other did not see, you must part with that, Sir Francis 
Clavering, to — to me.” 

‘‘ What ! are you going into the House, Major Pendennis? ” 

“No — not I; but my nephew, Arthur, is a very clever 
fellow, and would make a figure there: and when Clavering 
had two Members, his father might very llkefy have been 
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one ; and — and I should like Arthur to he there,” the Major 
said. 

Damuiy, does he know it, too? ” cried out Clavering. 

“Nobody knows anjthing out of this room,” Pendennis 
answered; “and if you do this favor for me, I hold/ my 
tongue. If not, Pm a man of my word, and will do what I 
have said.” 

“ I say, Major,” said Sir Francis, with a peculiarly humble 
smile, “ you — you couldn’t get me 1113^ first quarter in advance, 
could you, like Ihe best of fellows? You can do anything with 
Lady Clavering; and, upon iny oath, I’ll take up that bill of 
Abrams. The little dam scoundrel, 1 know he’ll do me in the 
business — he always does ; and if you could do this for me, 
we’d see. Major.” 

“ And I think 3 0111' best plan would be to go down in Sep- 
tember to Clavering to shoot, and take m3' nephew with y’ou, 
and introduce him. Yes, that will be the best time. And we 
will tiy and manage about the advance.” (Arthur may' lend 
him that, thought old Pendennis. Confound him, a seat in 
Parliament is Avorth a hundred and fift3" pounds.) “ And, 
Clavering, you understand, of course, my nephew knows noth- 
ing about this business. You have a mind to retire : he is a 
Clavering man and a good representative for the borough ; you 
introduce him, and your peojile vote for him — you see.” 

“ AVhen can you get me the hundred and fift3', Major? 
When shall 1 come and see 3011? Will you be at home this 
evening or to-morrow morning ? Will you have anything here ? 
They’ve got some dev’lish good bitters in the bar. I often 
have a glass of bitters, it sets one u[) so.” 

The old Major would take no refreshment ; but rose and 
took his leave of the Baronet, who Avalked with him to the 
door pC the “Wheel of Fortune,” and then strolled into the 
bar, where he took a glass of gin and bitters with the landlad3' 
there : and a gentleman connected with the ring (who boarded 
at the “ Wheel of F.”) coming in, he and Sir Francis Claver- 
ing and the landfinxl talked about the fights and the news of 
the sporting world in»general ; and at length Mr. JMoss Abrams 
arrived wdth the proet*eds of the Baronet’s bill, from which his 
own handsome commission was deducted, and out of the re- 
mainder Sir Francis “ stood ” a dinner at Greenwich to his dis- 
tinguished friend, and passed the evening gayl3’^ at Yauxhall. 

Meanwhile Major Pendennis, calling a cab \n PiccadillA', 
drove to Lamb Court, Temple, where he speedily waa closeted 
with his nephew in deep conversation 
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After their talk they parted on very good terms, and it was 
in consequence of that unreported conversation, whereof the 
reader nevertheless can pretty well guess the l)earing, that 
Arthur expressed himself as we have heard in the^ colloquy 
with Warrington, which is reported in the last chapter. 

When a man is tempted to do a tempting thing, he can find a 
hundred ingenious reasons for gratifying his liking : and Arthur 
thought very much i.hat lie would like to be in Parliament, and 
that he would like to distinguish himself there, and that he 
need not care much what side he took, as there was falsehood 
and truth on every side. And on this and on other matters he 
thought he would compromise with his consci’ence, and that 
Sadducceism was a very convenient and good-humored pro^ 
fcboion of faith. 


CHAPTEK LXIII. 

PHILLIS AND CORTOON. 

On a picturesque' common in the neighborhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, Lady Clavering had found a pretty villa, whither she 
retired after her conjugal disputes at the end of that unlucky 
London season. Miss Ainorjs of course, accompanied her 
mother, and Master Clavering came home for the holida}- s, with 
whom Blanche’s chief occupation was to fight and quarrel, 
lint this was on^y a home pastime and the young schoolboy 
was not fond of home sports. lie found cricket, and horses, 
and plcnt}" of friends at Tunbridge. The good-natured Begum’s 
house was filled with a constant society of young gentlemen of 
thiiteen, who ate and diaiik much too cojiiously of tarts and 
champagne, who rode I'aces on the lawn, and frightened the 
fond mother, who smoked and made themselves sick, and the 
dining-room unbearable to Miss I^lanc'he. She did not like 
the society of young gentlemen of thirteen. 

As for that fair young creature, any change as long as it 
was change was pleasant to lier ; and for a week or two she 
would have liked poverty and a cottage, and bread and cheese ; 
and, for a night, perhaps, a dungeon and bread and water, and 
so the move to Tunbridge was by no means unwelcome to her. 
vShe wandered in the woods, and sketched trees and farm- 
houses; she read French novels habitually; she drove into 
Tunbridge Wells pretty often, and to any play, or ball, or con- 
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jurer, or musician who might happen to appear in the place ; 
she slept a great deal ; she quarrelled with mamma and Frank 
during the rqorhing ; she found the little village school and 
attended it, and first fondled the girls and thwarted the mis- 
tress, then scolded the girls and laughed at the teacher ; she 
was constant at church, of course. It was a pretty little church, 
of immense antiquit}" — a little Anglo-Norman bijou^ built the 
day bqfore 5'esterday, and decorated witli all sorts of painted 
windows, carved saints’ heads, gilt scripture texts, and ojiieu 
pews. Blanche began forthwith to work a most correct high- 
c lmrch altar-cover for the church. She passed for a saint with 
the clergyman for a while, whom she quite took in, and whom 
she coaxed, and wdiecdled, and fondled so artfully, that poor 
Mrs. Smirke, who at first was charmed with her, then bore 
with her, then would hardl}’ speak to her, was almost mad with 
jealousy. Mrs. Smirke was the wife of our old friend Smirke, 
Ten’s tutor and poor Helen’s suitor. He had consoled himself 
for her I'cfuvsal with a young lady from Clapham whom his 
mamma provided. When the latter died, our friend’s views 
became every day more and more pronounced. He cut off his 
coat collar, and let his hair grow over liis back. He rigorously 
gave up the curl wliich he used to sport on his forehead, and 
the tie of his neck-cloth of which he wns rathe*' jiroud. He 
went-without any tie at all. He went without dimier on Fri- 
days. He read tlic Toman Hours, and intimated that w"as 
ready to receive confessions in the vestry. The most harmless 
creature in the world, he was denounced as a black and most 
dangerous Jesuit and l\'ipist, by Muffin of the Dissenting 
chapel, and Mr. Simeon Knight at the old church. Mr. Smirke 
had built his chapel of ease with the mon(\y loti him by his 
mother at Clapham. Lord ! lord ! what would she have said to 
hear a table called an altar ! to see candlesticks on it ! to get let- 
ters signed on the Feast of Saint So-and-so, or the Vigil of Saint 
What-do-you-call-’cm ! All these things did the boy of Clapham 
practise ; his faithful wife following him. But when Blanche 
had a conference of near two hours in the vestry with Mr. 
Smirke, Belinda paced up and down on the gi'ass, where there 
were only two little grave-stones as yet ; she wislied that she 
had a third there : onl}", only he w"oiiid offer very likely to that 
creature who had infatuated him in a fortnight. No, she would 
retire ; she would go into a convent, and profess and leave 
him. Such bad thoughts had Smirke’s wife and his neighbors 
regarding him ; these, thinking him in direct correspondence, 
with the Bishop of Borne ; that, bewailing errors to her even 
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more odious and fatal ; and yet our friend meant no earthly 
harm. The post-office never brought him any letters from the 
Pope ; he thought Blanche, to be sure, at first, the most pious, 
gifted, right-thinking, fascinating person he had ever met ; and 
her manner of singing the Chants delighted him — but after a 
while he began to grow rather tired of Miss Amory, her ways 
and graces grew stale somehow ; then he was doubt! ul about 
Miss Amory ; then she made a disturbance in his schopl, lost 
her temper, and rapped the children r; fingers. Blanche inspired 
this admiration and satiety, somehow, in many men. She 
tried to please them, and flung out all her graces at once ; 
came down to them with all her jewels on, all her smiles, and 
cajoleries, and coaxings, and ogles. Then she grew tired of 
them and of trying to please them, and never having cared 
about them, dropped them : and the men grew tired of her, 
and dropped her too. It was a happy night for Belinda when 
Blanche went awa}' ; and her husband, with rather a blush and 
.a sigh, said ‘‘ he liad been deceived in her ; he had thought liei- 
endowed with many iirecious gifts, he feared they were mere 
tinsel ; he thought sIk'. had been a right-thinking person, lui 
feared she had merely made religion an amusement — she cer- 
tainly had quite lost her temper to the schoolmistress, and beat 
Polly Rucker’s knuckles cruelly.” Ikdinda Hew to Iiis arms, 
there was no question about the gra^ o or the v(‘il any more. 
He tenderly embraced licr on the forehead. There is nom^ 
like thee, my Belinda,” he said, throwing his fine eyes up to 
the ceiling, precious among women ! ” As for Blanclie, from 
the instant she lost sight of him and Belinda, she never thought 
or cared about either any more. 

But when Arthur went down to pass a few days at Tunbridge 
Wells with tlie Begum, this stage of indilforence had not arrived 
on Miss Blanche’s part or on that of the simple elergyman. 
Smirke believed her to be an angel and wonder of a woman. 
Such a perfection he had never seen, and sat listening to licr 
music in the summer evenings, open-mouthed, rapt in wonder, 
tea-less, and bread-and-butterless. Fascinating as he had lioard 
the music of the opera to be — he had never but once attended 
an exhibition of that nature (which lie mentioned with a blush 
and a sigh — it was on that day when he had accompanied Helen 
and her son to the play at Chatteris) — he could not conceive' 
anjfthing more delicious, more celestial, he had almost said, 
than Miss Amory’s music. She was a most gifted being ; she 
had a precious soul : she had the most remarkable talents — to> 
all outward seeming, the most heavenl3Mlisposition, Ac** 
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It was in this way that, being then at the height of bis own 
fever and bewitchment for Blanche, Smirke discoursed to 
Arthur about her. 

The meeting between the two old acquaintances had been 
\ery cordial. Arthur loved anybody who loved his mother; 
Smirke could speak on that theme with genuine feeling and 
emotion. They had a hundred things to tell each other of what 
had occurred in their lives. Arthur would perceive,*" Smirke 
said, ‘Hhat his — his views on church matters had developed 
thertiselves since their acquaintance.” Mrs. Smirke, a most 
exemplary person, seconded them with all her endeavors. 
had built this little church on his mother’s demise, who had left 
liim provided with a sufficiency of worldly means. Though in 
tlie cloister himself, he had heard of Arthur’s reputation. He 
spoke in the kindest and most saddened tone ; he held his eye- 
lids down, and bowed his fiiir head on one side. Arthur was 
immensely amused with him ; with his airs ; with his follies and 
simplicity ; with his blank stock and long hair ; with his real 
goodness, kindness, friendliness of feeling. And his praises of 
Blanche pleased and surprised our friend not a little, and made 
liim regard her with e^es of particular favor. 

The truth is, Blanche w^as very glad to see Arthur ; as one 
is glad to see an agreeable man in the country, wiio brings down 
t lie last new's and stories from the great city; who can talk 
better than most country IoIIvkS, at least can talk that darling 
London jargon, so dea'- and indispensable to London people, so 
little understood ]\y persons out of the w’orld. The first day 
Pen came down, he kept Blanche laughing for hours alter dinner. 
She sang her songs with redoubled spirit. She did not scold 
her mother : she fondled and kissed her, to the honest Begum’s 
surprise. When it came to bedtime, she said, “ with 

the prettiest air of regret possible ; and was reall^^ quite sorry 
to go#to bed, and squeezed Arthur’s hand quite fondly. He on 
liis side gave her pretty palm a very cordial pressure. Our 
\oung gentleman was of that turn, that eyes very moderately 
bright dazzled him. 

‘SShe is very much improved,” thought Pen, looking out 
into the night, “ very much. I suppose the Begum won’t mind 
my smoking with tlie window open. She’s a jolly good old 
woman, and Blanche is immensel}’ improved. 1 liked her 
manner with her mother to-night. I liked her laughing way 
with that stupid young cub of a boy, whom they oughtn’t to 
allow to get tipsy. She sang those little verses very prettily ; 
they were devilibh pretty verses too, though I say it who 
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shouldn’t say it.” And he hummed a tune which Blanche had 
put to some verses of his own. ‘"Ah! what a fine night! 
llow jolly a cigar is at night ! How pi‘etty that little Saxon 
church looks in the moonlight ! I wonder what old )^^arring- 
ton's doing? Yes, she’s a dayvlish nice little thing, as my 
uncle says.” 

“ Oh, heavenly ! ” Here broke out a voice ironi a clematis- 
covered casement near — a girl’s voice : it was the voice of the 
author of Mes Larmes, 

Pen burst into a laugh, “Don’t toll about ray sraokihg,” 
he Said, leaning out of his own window. 

“Oh! goon! I adore it,” cried the lady cf Mes Larmes, 
‘‘Heavenly night! Heavenly, heavenly moon! ])iit 1 must 
sliut inr window and not talk to j^ou, on account of Irs mcenrs ! 
How droll they are, les rnceurs ! Adieu.” And Pen began to 
sing the Good Night to Don Bnsilio. 

The next day they were walking in the fields together, laugh- 
ing and chattering — tlie gayest pair of friends. They talked 
about the days of their youth, and Blanche was prettily senti- 
mental. They talked about Laura, dearest Laura — Blanche 
had loved her as a sister : was she happy with that odd Lady 
Rockminster ? Wouldn’t she come and stay with them at Tun- 
bridge? Oh, vrhat wallcs they would take together! What 
songs they would sing — the old, old songs. Laura's voice was 
splendid. Did Arthur — she must call him Arthur — reinomlxu* 
the songs they sang in the happy okl days, now he was grown 
such a great man, and had such a saeves ^ l'cc. cV:c. 

And the day after, which was enlivened with a happy raini)le 
through the woods to Ikmshurst, and a sight of that pleasant 
park and hall, came that conversation with the curate which 
we have narrated, and whicii made our young friend think more 
and more. 

“ Is she all this perfection?” lie asked himself. “ lies she 
become serious and religious? Does she tend schools and visit 
the poor? Is she kind to her mother and brother? Yes, I am 
sure of that : I have seen her.” And walking with his old tutor 
over his little parish, and going to visit his school, it was with 
inexpressible delight that Pen found Blanche seated instructing 
the children, and fancied to hin^self how patient she must be, 
how good-natured, kow ingenuous, how really simple in ha.v 
tastes, and unspoiled uy the world. 

“ And do you really like the country?” he asked her, as they 
walked together. 

“ I should like never to see that odious city again. Oh, 
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Arthur — that is, Mr. — well, Arthur, then — one’s good 
thoughts grow up in these sweet woods and calm solitudes, like 
those flowers which won’t bloom in London, you know. The 
gardener, comes and changes our balconies once a week. I don’t 
think I shall bear to look London in the face again — its odious, 
siriok}", brazen face ! But, heiglio ! ” 

Why that sigh, Blanche? ” 

Never mind why.” 

Yes, 1 do mind why. Tell me, tell me everything.” 

I wish 3’ou hadn’t come down;” and a second edition of 
Mes Soupirs came out. 

“ You don’tr want me, Blanche?” 

“I don’t want you to go away. J don’t think this house 
will be very happy without 3 011, and that’s why I wish that you 
nevcn* had come.” 

Mes Sof/f)h's were here laid aside, and Mes Larmes had begun. 

^ih ! AVhat answer is given to those in the eyes of a young 
woman? What is the method emi)loyed for drying them? 
What took place ? O ringdoves and roses, O dews and wild- 
flowers, O waving greenwoods and balmy airs of summer ! 
Here were two battered London rakes, taking tliemselves in 
for a moment, and lancving that they were in love with eacii 
other, like Phillis and Corydon ! 

When one thinks of country houses aiul country walks, one 
wonders that any man is left unmarried. 


CHAPTKK LXIV. 

TEMPTATION. 

Easy and frank-spoken as Pendennis commonly was with 
Warrington, how came it that Arthur did not inform the friend 
and depositary of all his secrets, of the little circumstances 
which had taken place at the villa near Tunbridge Wells? lie 
talked about the discovery of his old tutor Smirke, freely 
enough, and of his wife, and of his Anglo-Norman church, 
and of his departure from Clapham to Rome ; but, when asked 
about Blanche, his answers were evasive or general ; he said 
she was a good-natui’ed clever little thing, that rightly guided 
she might make no such bad wife after all, but that he had for 
the moment no intention of marriage, that his days of romance 
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were oyer, that he was contented with his present lot, and so 
forth. 

In the mean time there came occasionally to ]Lamb Court, 
Temple, pretty little satin envelopes, superscribed in the neat- 
est handwriting, and sealed with one of those admirable ciphers, 
which, if Warrington had been curious enough to watch his 
friend’s letters, or indeed if the cipher had been decipherable, 
would have shown George that Mr. Arthur w’^as in correspond- 
ence with a young lady whose initials were B. A. To these 
pretty little compositions, Mr. Pen replied in his best and «gal- 
lantest manner ; with jokes, with news of the town, with points 
of wit, nay, with pretty little verses very likely, .in reply to the 
versicles of the Muse of Mes Larmes.” Blanche we know 
rhymes with ‘^branch,” and ‘^stanch,” and launch,” and no 
doubt a gentleman of Pen’s ingenuity would not forego these 
advantages of position, and would ring the pretty little changes 
upon these pleasing notes. Indeed we believe that those love- 
verses of Mr. Pen’s, which had such a pleasing success in the 
“ Rose-leaves,” that charniing Annual edited by Lady Violet 
Lebas, and illustrated by portraits of the female nobility by 
the famous artist Pinkney, were composed at this period of our 
liero’s life; and were first addressed to Blanche, per post, be- 
fore thej" figured in print, cornets as it were to Pinkney’s picto- 
rial garland. 

‘‘Verses are all very well,” the elder Pendennis said, who 
found Pen scratching down one of these artless effusions at the 
Club as he was w%aiting for his dinner ; “ and letter-writing if 
mamma allows it, and between such old country friends of 
course there may be a correspondence, and that sort of thing 

— but mind. Pen, and don’t commit yourself, my boy. For 
who knows what the doose may happen ? The best way is to 
make your letters safe. I never wrote a letter in all m\’ life 
that would commit me, and demni}^ sir, 1 have had sotpe ex- 
perience of women.” And the worthy gentleman, growing 
more garrulous and confidential with his nephew as he grew 
older, told man}’ affecting instances of the evil results conse- 
quent upon this want of caution to many persons in “ society ; ” 

— how from using too ardent expressions in some poetical notes 
to the widow Naylor, young Spoony had subjected himself to 
a visit of remonstrance from the widow’s brother. Colonel Flint ; 
and thus had been forced into a marriage with a woman old 
enough to be his mother: how when Louisa Salter had at 
length succeeded in securing young Sir John Bird, ITopw’ood, 
of the Blues, produced some letters which Miss S. bad written 
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to him, and caused a withdrawal on Bird^s part, who after- 
wards was united to Miss Stickne}*, of Lyme Regis, &c. The 
Major, if he had not reading, had plenty of observation, and 
could bapk his wise saws with a multitude of modem instances, 
which he had acquired in a long and careful perusal of the grea^ 
book of the world. 

Pen laughed at the examples, and blushing a little at his 
uncle’s remonstrances, said that he would bear them in rnihd 
and be cautious. He blushed, perhaps, because he had borne 
them in mind ; because he was cautious : because in his letters 
to JMiss Blanche he had from instinct, or honesty perhaps, 
refrained from any avowals which might compromise liim. 

Don’t you remember the lesson I had, sir, in Lad}" Mirabel’s 
— Miss Fothcringay’s affair? I am not to be caught again, 
uncle,” Arthur said with mock frankness and humility. Old 
Pendennis congratulated himself and his nephew heartily on 
the latter’s prudence' and progress, and was pleased at the 
position wliich Arthur was taking as a man of the world. 

No doubt, if Wariington had been consulted, his opinion 
would have been different: und he w^ould ha\e told Pen that 
the boy’s foolish letters wete better tlian the man’s adroit com- 
pliments and slipper} gallantries; that to win the xNoman he 
loves, only a knave or a coward advanc('s undi'r cover, with 
subtcrfnges, and a retieat s(*(*ured behind him : but Ben .sjioke 
not on this matter to Mr. WaiTinglon, knowing pretty well 
that he W"as guilty, anc, whrt his fiiend’s \eidict would be. 

Colonel Altamont had not been for many \veeks absent on 
Ills foreign tour — Sir Francis (’huering having retired mean- 
while into the country pursuant to Ids agreement with Major 
Pendennis — when the ills of fate began to fall rather suddenly 
and heavily upon the sole remaining partner of the little firm 
of Shepherd’s Inn. When Strong, at parting wdth Altamont, 
refusod the loan proffen'd In the latter in the’ fulness of his 
purse and the genorosity of his heart, he made such a sacrifice 
to conscience and delicacy as caused him many an after-twinge 
and pang ; and he felt — it was not very many hours in hi$5 life 
he had experienced the feeling — that in this juncture of his 
affairs he had been ’too delicate and too scrupulous. Why 
should a fellow in want refuse a kind offer kindly made? Why 
should a thirsty man decline a j)itcher of water from a friendly 
hand, because it was a little soiled ? Sti'ong’s conscience smote 
him for refusing what the other had fairly come by, and gen- 
erously proffered ; and he thought rueftilly, now it was too latQ,, 
that Altamont’s cash would have been as well in pocket 
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in that of the gambling-honse proprietor at Baden or Ems, 
with whom his Excellency would infallibly leave his Derby 
winnings. It was whispered among the tradesmen, bilhdis- 
counters, and others who had commercial dealings'with Cai)tain 
Strong, that he and the Baronet had parted company, ’and that 
the Captain’s ‘‘ paper ” was henceforth of no value. The trades- 
men, who had put a wonderful confidence in him hitherto, — 
for who could resist Strong’s joll}’ face and frank and honest 
demeanor ? — now began to pour in their bills with a cowardly 
mistrust and unanimity. The knocks at the Shcphcid’s Jnn 
chambers’ door were constant, and tailors, bootmakers, pastry- 
cooks who had furnished dinners, in their own persons, or by 
the boys their representatives, held levees on ^>trong’s stairs. 
To these were added one or two persons of a less clamorous 
but far more sly and dangerous sort, — the young clerks of 
lawj’ers, nameh’, who lurked about the Inn, or concerted with 
Mr. Campion’s young man in the chambers hard by, having in 
their dismal pocket-l)ooks copies of writs to be served on 
Edward Strong, requiring him to a])pear on an early day next 
term before our Sovereign Lad}’ the (iucen, and answer to 
&c. <&c. 

From this invasion of creditors, poor Strong, who had not 
a guinea in his pocket, had, of course, no refuge but that of 
the Englishman’s castle, into whicli he retired, shutting tlu* 
outer and inner door upon the enemy, and not quitting his 
stronghold until after nightfall. Against this outer barrier the 
foe used to come and knock and curse in vain, whilst the Cheva- 
lier peeped at them from behind the little curtain which he had 
put over the orifice of his letter-box , and had the dismal satis- 
faction of seeing the faces of furious clerk and fiery dun, as 
they dashed up against the door and retreated from it. But 
as they could not be always at his gate, or sleep on his stair- 
case, the enemies of the Chevalier sometimes left him free. 

Strong, when so pressed by his commercial antagonists, was 
not quite alone in his defence against them, but had secured 
for himself an ally or two. His friends were instructed to com- 
municate with him l>y a system of private signals : and they 
thus kept the garrison from starving by bringing in necessary 
supplies, and kept up Strong's heart and prevented him from 
surrendering, by visiting him and chcei’ing him in his retreat. 
Two of Ned’s most faithful allies were Huxter and Miss Fanny 
Bolton: when hostile visitors were i)rowling about the Inn, 
Fanny’s little sisters were taught a particular cry oryoW, which 
they innocently whooped in the court : when Famiy'aud Iluxtcr 
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came up to visit Strong, thej* archlj’ sang this same note at his 
door; when that barrier was straightway opened, the honest 
gaiTison camo out smiling, the provisions and the pot of porter 
were brought in, and in the society of his faithful friends the 
beleaguered one passed a comfortable night. There are some 
men who could not live under this excitement, but Strong was 
a brave man, as we have said, who had seen service and never 
lost heart in peril. 

But besides allies, our general had secured for himself, 
under difliculties, that still more necessary aid, — a retreat. 
It has been mentioned in a Ibrmer part of this history, how 
Messrs. Costigan and Bows lived in the house next door to 
Captain Strong, and tliat the window of one of their rooms was 
not very far off the kitchen-window which was situated in the 
upper story of Strong’s chambers. A leaden water-pipe and 
gutter vserved for the two ; and Strong, looking out from his 
kitchen oife day, saw that he could spring with great ease up 
to the sill of liis ncighl)or*s window, and clamber up the pipe 
^\hich communicated from one to the other. lie had laugh- 
ingly shown this refuge to his chum, Altamont; and they had 
agreed that it would ])e as well not to mention the circumstance 
to Captain Costigan, whose duns were numerous, and who 
would be constantly flying down the i)i*pe into their apartments 
if tins w^ay of escape were sliown to him. 

But now that the evil days were come. Strong made use of 
the passage, and one aft(*rnoon burst in upon Bows and Costi- 
gan with his jolly face, and exiflained that the enem}'^ was in 
waiting on his staircase, and that he had taken this means of 
giving them the slip. So while Mr. Mark’s aidcs-de-eamp 
were in waiting in the passage of No. 3, Strong walked down 
the steps of No. I, dined at the Albion, went to the play, and 
returned home at midnight, to the astonisliment of Mrs. Bolton 
and t"auny, who liad not seen him quit his chambers and could 
not conceive how lie coiild have passed the line of sentries. 

Strong bore this siege for some Aveeks with admirable spirit 
and resolution, and as only such an old and brave soldier would, 
for the pains and i)rivations which he had to endure were 
(‘iioiigh to dci)rc.ss any man of ordinarj’ courage ; and what 
vexed and “ riled” him (to use his own expression) was the 
infernal indifference and cowardly ingratitude of Clavering, to 
whom he wrote letter after letter, which the Baronet never 
acknowledged by a single word, or b}* the smallest remittance, 
though a flve-pound note, as Strong said, at that time would 
have been a fortune to him. 
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Silt better da5’s were in store for the Chevalier, and in the 
midst of his despondenc}* and perplexities there came to him a 
most welcome aid. “ Yes, if it hadn’t been for this good fellow 
here,” said Strong ; “ for a good fellow you are, Altamont, mj^ 
boy, and hang me if I don’t stand b}- you as long as I live ; I 
think, Pendeniiis, it would have been all up with Ned Strong. 
It was the fifth week of my being kept a prisoner, for I couldn’t 
be always risking my neck across that water-pipe, and taking 
my walks abroad through poor old Cos’s window, and my spirit 
was quite broken, sir — dammy, quite boat, and I was think- 
ing of putting an end to m3'sclf, and should have done it in 
another week, when who should drop down from heaven but 
Altamont ! ” 

Heaven ain’t exactl}" the place, Ned,” said Altamont. 
‘‘ I came from Baden-Baden,” said he, ‘‘ and I’d had a deuced 
lucky month there, that’s all.” 

Well, sir, he took up Mark’s bill, and he paid the other 
fellows that were upon me, like a man, sir, that he did,” said 
Strong, enthusiastic’ally. 

And I shall l)c very happj^ to stand a bottle of claret for 
this company, and as many more as the companj' chooses,” said 
Mr. Altamont, with a blush. Hallo ! waiter, bring us a mag- 
num of the right sort, do 3011 hear? And we’ll drink oui 
healths all round, sir — and ma3’ cv(;ry good fellow like 
Strong find another good fidlovv to stand b3’ him at a pinch. 
That’s my sentiment, Mr. I’cndennis, though I don’t like your 
name.” 

No ! And wh3’? ” asked Arthur. 

Strong pressed the Colonel’s foot under the table here ; and 
Altamont, rather cx(!ited, filled up another bumper, nodded to 
Pen, drank off his wine, and said, ‘‘ He was a gentleman, and 
that was sufficient, and the3" wore all genthunen.” 

The meeting between these ‘‘all gentlemen” took place at 
Richmond, whitlier Pendennis liad gone to dinner, and where he 
found the Chevalier and his friend at tnble in the coffee-room. 
Both of the latter were exccedingl3' hilarious, talkative, and ex- 
cited, 1)3’ wine, and Strong, who was an adinirabie stoiy-teller, 
told the story of his own siege, and adventures and escapes with 
liveliness and humor, and described the talk of the sherifl[’’s 
officers at his door, the prett3’ little signals of Fann3’, the gro- 
tesque exclamations of Costigan when the Chevalier burst in at 
his window, and his final rescue by Altamont, in a most graphic 
manner, and so as greatly to interest his hearers. 

“ As for me, it’s nothing,” Altamont said. ‘ When a sliip s 
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paid off, a chap spends his irioney, yon know. Apd it’s the 
fellers at the black and red at Baden-Baden that did it. 1 won 
a good bit o# money there, and intend to win a good bit more, 
don’t I, Strong? I’m going to take him with me. I’ve got a 
system. I’ll make his fortune, I tell you. I’ll make your for- 
tune, if you like — daramy, everybody’s fortune. But what 
I’ll do, and no mistake, boys, I promise you. I’ll put in for 
that little Fanny. Dammy, sir, what do you think she did? 
She had two pound, and I’m blest if she didn’t go and lend it 
to I^ed Strong ! Didn’t she. Nod? Let’s drink her health.” 

“With all my heart,” said Arthur, and pledged this toast 
with the gi’eatest cordialit}-. 

Mr. Altamont then began, with the greatest volubility, and 
at great length, to describe his s3'stem. He said that it was 
infallible, if played with coohiess ; that he had it from a chap 
at Baden, who had lost by it, it was true, but because he had 
not capital* enough ; if he could have stood one more turn of the 
wlieel, he would have had all his money back ; that he and 
several more cliaps were going to make a bank, and try it ; 
and that he would put every shilling he was worth into it, and 
had come back to this country, lor the express purpose of 
fetcliing away his mone^*, and Captain Strong; tliat Strong 
shouhl play I'or him : that he could trust Strong and his temper 
mudi better than he could his own, and much better than 
Bloundell-Bloundell or. the Italian that “stood in.” As he 
emptied his bottle, the Colonel described at full length all his 
plans and prospects to Pen, who was interested in listening 
to his story, and the confessions of his daring and lawless good- 
humor. 

“ I met that queer fellow Altamont the other day,” Pen said 
to his uncle, a day or two afterwards. 

“Altamont? What Altamont? There’s Lord Westport’s 
son, ”• said the Major. 

“No, no; the fellow who came tipsy into Clavering’s 
dining-room one day when we were there,” said the nephew, 
laughing ; “ and be said he did not like the name of Pendennis, 
though he did me the honor to think that I was a good fellow.” 

“ I don’t know any man of the name of Altamont, I give 
3’ou my honor,” said the impenetrable Major; “and as for 
3'our acquaintance, I think the less 3'ou have to do with him the 
better, Arthur.” 

Arthur laughed again. “ He is going to quit the country, ' 
and make his fortune by u gambling system. He and my' amia- 
ble college acquaintance, Bloundell, nre partners, and the Oolonej; 
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takes out Strong with him as aide-de-eamp. What is it that 
hinds the Chevalier and Clavering, 1 wonder? ” 

I should think, mind you, Pen, I should think — but of 
course I have onl}' the idea — that there has been something 
in Clavering’s previous life which gives these fellows and some 
others a certain power over him ; and if there should be such a 
secret, which is no alfair of ours, in}' boy, damni}', I say, it 
ought to be a lesson to a man to keep himself straight in life, 
and not to give any man a chance over him.” 

“Why, 1 think , yew have some means of jicrsuasion c?\"er 
Clavering, uncle, or why should he give me that scat in 
Parliament? ” 

“ Clavering thinks he ain't fit for Parliament,” the Major 
answered. No more he is. What’s to prevent liim from 
putting you or anybody else into his place if lie likes? Do you 
think that the (jovernment or the Oj)position would make any 
bones about acce[)ting the seat if he olfered it to them? Why 
should you be more squeamish than the first men, and the most 
honorable men, and men of the highest birth and position in the 
country, begad?” The Colonel had an answer of this kind to 
most of Pen’s objections, and Pen aee(‘pted liis uncle’s replies, 
not so much because^ he believed them, but bi^eause he wished 
to believe them. We do a thing — whicjh of us has not? — not 
because “ everybody dot*s it,” but be(*ause we like it; and oiii 
acquiescence, alas ! proves not that everybody is right, but 
that we and the rest of tin* world are poor creatures alike. 

At his next visit to Tunliridge, IMr. P(‘n did not forget to 
amuse Miss Blan(‘he with the history which lu* had learned 
at Richmond of the Cheva^ jr s imprisonment, and of Alta- 
mont’s gallant rescue. And after he had told liis tale in his 
usual satirical way, he mentioned with praise and emotion little 
Fanny’s generous behavior to tlic Chevalier, and Altamont’s 
enthusiasm in her behalf. 

Miss Blanche w as somewhat jealous, and a good deal piqued 
and curious about Faun}'. Among the many confidential little 
(‘omniunications which Arthur made to Miss Amoiy in the 
course of their delightful rural drives and their sweet evening 
w'alks, it may be supposed that our hero would not forget a 
story so interesting to himself, and so likely to be interesting 
to her, as that of the passion and care of the poor little Ariadne 
of Shepherd’s Inn. Jlis own part in that drama he described, 
to do him justice, wdtli becoming modesty ; the moral which he 
wished to draw' from the tale being one in accordance with his 
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usual satirical mood, viz., that women get over their first loves 
quite as easily as men do (for the fair Blanche, in their intimes 
(‘onversationS, did not cease to twit Mr. Pen about his notorious 
failure in his own virgin attachment to the Fotheringay) , and, 
number one being withdrawn, transfer themselves to number 
two without much difficulty. And poor little Fanny was offered 
up in sacrifice as an instance to prove this theory. Wliat griefs 
she had endured and surmounted, what bitter pangs of hopeless 
attachment she had gone through, what time it had taken to 
lieal those wounds of the tender little bleeding heart, Mr. Pen 
did not know, or perha[)s did not choose to know ; for he was at 
once modest and doubtful about his capabilities as a conqueror 
of hearts, and averse to believe tliat he had executed any 
dangerous ravages on that particular one, though his own 
instance and argument told against himself in this case ; for if, 
as he said,, Miss Fanny was b}- this time in love with her surgi- 
cal adorer, who had neither good looks nor good manners, nor 
wit, nor anything l)ut ardor and fidelity to recommend him, must 
she not, in Her first sickness of the love-eomplaint, have had a 
serious attack, and suflered keonh' for a man, wlio had certainly 
a number of the showy (|ualilies which Mr. Hiixter wanted? 

You wicked odious creature,” Miss Blanche said, be- 
lieve that you are eniagcd with Funny for being so impudent 
as fo forget you, and that you are actually jealous of Mr. 
Huxter.” Perhaps Mi.«s Amory was l ight, as the blush which 
came in spite of liimseif and tingled upon Pondennis's cheek 
(one of those blows with wdiich a man's vanity is constantly 
slapping his face,) proved to Pen that ho was angry to think 
he had been siqitu’seded by such a rival. By such a fell aw 
as that ! witliout any conceivable good quality ! Oh, ]\lr. 
Pendennis ! (although this remark does not apply to such 
a smart fellow as 3^011) if Nature had not made that jirovision 
for eapch sex in the crediilitv of the other, wdiich sees good qual- 
ities where none exist, good looks in donkeys' ears, wit in their 
numskulls, and music in their bray, there would not have been 
near so much marrying and giving in marriage as now obtains, 
and as is iiecessaiy for tlie due propagation and continuance of 
the noble race to w'hidi w^e ludoiig ! 

Jealous or not,” Pen said, and, Blanche, I don’t sav no, 
I should have liked Fanny to come to a better end than that. 
I don’t like histories that end in that e3mical wa}’^ ; and when 
W'e arrive at the conclusion of the storv of a pretty girl’s passion, 
to find such a figure as Huxter’s at the last page of the tale. 
Jb all life a compromise* mj lady fair, and the end of the battle 
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of love an ignoble surrender? Is the search for the Cupid 
which my poor little Psyche pursued in the darkness — the god 
of her soul’s longing — the god of the blooming cheek and rain- 
bow pinions — to result in Huxter, smelling of tobacco and 
galipots? I wish, though I don’t see it in life, that people 
could be like Jenny and Jessainy, or my lord and lady Clemen- 
tina in the story-books and fashionable novels, and at once 
under the ceremony, and, as it were, at the parson’s benedic- 
tion, become perfectly’ handsome and good and happy ever 
after.” 

“And don’t you intend to be good and happy, pray. Mon- 
sieur le Misanthrope — and are you very discontented with your 
lot — and will your marriage be a compromise” — (asked the 
author of “Mes Larmes,” witli a charming inoue) — “and is 
your Psyche an odious vulgar wretch ? Y on wicked satirical crea- 
ture, I can’t abide you ! You take the hearts of 3^oung things, 
play with them, and fling thorn awu}" with scorn. You ask 
for love and trample on it. Y"ou — you make me cry, that you 
do, Arthur, and — and don’t — and 1 won't be consoled in that 
way — and 1 tliink Fanny was quite right in leaving such a 
heartless creature.” 

“ Again, 1 don’t say no,” said Pen, looking very gloomily at 
Blanche, and not oflbring b^^ an^^ means to repeat the attempt 
at consolation which had elicited that sweet monosyllable 
“ don’t” from the young lady. “ I don’t think I have much of 
what people call heart ; but I don’t profess it. I made my 
venture when I was eigliteen, and lighted my Innii) and went in 
search of Cupid. And what was my discovery of love! — a 
vulgar dancing- woman. I failed, as eveiybod\' does, almost 
everj^body ; only it is luckier to fail before marriage than 
after.” 

“ Merci du choix^ Monsieiir^'' said the Sylphide, making a 
curts3\ 

“ Look, m}" little Blanche,” said Pen, taking her hand, and 
with his voice of sad good-humor ; “at least I stoop to no flat- 
teries.” 

“ Quite the contrarj ,” said Miss Blanche. 

“ And tell 3^011 no foolish lies, as vulgar men do. Why 
should 3"ou and I, with our experience, ape romance and dis- 
semble passion ? I do not believe Miss Blanche Amory to be 
peerless among the beautiful, nor the greatest poetess, nor the 
most surpassing musician, an3" more than 1 believe you to be 
the tallest woman in the whole world — like the giantess whose 
picture we saw as we rode through the fair yesterday. But if 
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I don’t set you up as a heroine, neither do I offer you your very 
humble servant as a hero. ButJ I think you are — well, there, 
I think you ^re verj^ sufflcientl3" good-looking.” 

Merely"' Miss Blanche said with another curts}". 

‘‘ I think you sing charmingl3’. I’m sure 3’ou’re clever. I 
hope and believe that 3’ou are good-natured, and that 3’ou will 
be companionable.” 

‘‘ -^nd so provided I bring 3'ou a certain sum of money and 
a seat in Parliament, 3"ou condescend to fling to me 3’our ro3’a1 
pocket-handkerchief,” said Blanche. ‘ Que d'honneur ! We used 
to call your Highness the Prince of Fairoaks. What an honor 
to tliink that T am to be elevated to the throne, and to bring 
the seat in Parliament as baekbhecsli to the sultan ! I am glad 
J am clever, and that 1 can pla3' and sing to 3’our liking; m3' 
songs will amuse my lord’s leisure.” 

“And if thieves are about the house,” said Pen, grimly 
pursuing the simile, “ forty besetting thieves in the shape of 
lurking cares and enemies in ambush and passions in arms, my 
Morgiana will dance round nu' with a tambourine, and kill ail 
my rogues and thieves with a smile. Won’t she?” But Pen 
looked as if he did not believe that she would. “ Ah, Blanche,” 
he continued after a pause, “don’t be angry; don't be liurt at 
m3' truth-telling. Don’t 3011 sec that 1 {d\va3s take 3*011 at your 
word? You sa3^3'ou will be a slave and dance — I say. dance. 
You sa3% ‘ J take you with what you bring : ’ I sa3', ‘ 1 take 
you vrith what you bri ig.’ To the nceessaiy' deceits and ly'- 
pocrisies of our life, why add any that are useless and unneces- 
saiy? If I ofler myself to you because* 1 think we have a fair 
chance of being happy together, and because by your help I 
ma3' get for both of us a good place and a not undistinguished 
name, wly ask me to feign raptures and counterfeit romance, 
in which neither of us believe? Do 3011 want me to come 
wooipg in a Prince Prett3^raan’s dress from the masquerade 
warehouse, and to pa3" 3’ou compliments like Sir Charles Grand- 
ison ? Do you want me to make you verses as in the days 
when we were — when wc were children ? I will if 3'ou like, and 
sell them to Bacon and Bunga3" afterwards. Shall 1 feed my 
pretty princess with'ftcnicw^?” 

“ Mats f adore les bonbons^ said the little Sylphide, 

with a queer piteous look. 

“ [ can buy a hatfull at Fortnum and Mason’s for a guinea. 
And it shall have its bonbons, its poott3' little sugar-plums, that 
it shall,” Pen said with a bitter smile. “ Nay, my dear, nay 
toy dearest little Blanche, don’t cry. Dry the pretty eyes, I 
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CHii’t bear that ; ” and he proceeded to offer that consolation 
which the circumstance required, and which the tears, the gen- 
uine tears of vexation, which now sprang from the angry eyes 
of the author of “ Mes Larmes,*’ demanded. 

The scornful and sarcastic tone of Pendennis quite fright- 
ened and overcame the girl. ‘‘I — I don’t want jour conso- 
lation. I — I never was — so — spoken to bef — ]\y anj" of mj^ 
— mj’ — bj^ anybodj’” — she sobbed out, with much simplicity. 

' ‘‘ Anybody ! ” shouted out Pen, with a savage burst of laugh- 

ter, and Blanche blushed one of the most genuine blushes which 
her check had ever exhibited, and she cried out, “ Oh, Arthur, 
vous etes un homme terrihh!'''* She f(‘lt bewildered, frightened, 
oppressed, the worldlj’ little flirt who had been jilaving at love 
for the last dozen jxars of her life, and j'et not displeased at 
meeiing a master. 

‘‘Tell me, Arthur,” she said, after a pause in this strange 
love-making, whj^ docs Sir Francis Clavering give up his seat 
in Parliament?” 

An fait ^ why does he give it to me?” asked Arthur, now 
blushing in his turn. 

“ You alwaj's mock me, sir,” she said. ‘‘ If it is good to be 
in Parliament, whj’ dues Sir Francis go out?” 

“ Mj’ uncle has talked him over. He ahvaj’s satd that you 
were not sufliciently provided for. lu the — the tamilj', dis- 
putes, when j'our mamma paid hiscU^bts so liberally, it was stip- 
ulated, 1 sui)pose, that you — that is. that I — that is, upon 
my word, I don’t know why lie go(?s out of Parliament,” Pen 
said, with rather a forced laugh. ‘‘ You see, Blanche, thatj-oii 
and I are two good little children, and that this marriage has 
been arranged for us bj’ our mammas and uncles, and that we 
must be obedient, like a good little boj’ and girl.” 

So, w’hen Pen went to London, he sent Blanche a box. of 
bonbons, each sugar-pliun of which was wrapped up In ready- 
made French verses, of the most tender kind ; and, besides, 
despatched to h(*r some poems of his own manufacture, quite 
as artless and authentic ; and it was no wonder that he did not 
tell Warrington what his conversations with Miss Amory had 
been, of so delicate a sentiment were thejq and of a nature so 
necessarily private. 

And if, like many a worse and better man, Arthur Penden- 
nis, the widow’s son, was meditating an apostasjs and going to 
sell himself to — we all know whom, — at least the renegade 
did not pretend to be a believer in the creed to which he was 
ready to swear. And if every woman and man in this king- 
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3om, who has sold hor or himself for money or position, as Mr* 
Pencicnnis was about to do, would but purchase a copy of his 
memoirs, what tons of volumes Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co# 
would sell ! 


CHAPTER LXV. 

IN WHICH PEN BEGINS HIS CANVASS. 

Melanoitoly as tlie great house at Clavering Park had been 
in the days before his inarriagc, when its bankrupt proprietor 
was a refugee in foreign lands, it was not much more cheerful 
now when Sir Francis Clavering came to inhabit it. The 
greater part of the mansion was shut up, and the Baronet only 
occupied a few oi* the rooms on the ground-floor, where his 
housekee[)er and lier assistant from the lodge-gate waited upon 
the luckless gontlonnm in his forced retreat, and cooked a part 
of the game which lie. spent the dreary mornings in shooting. 
Lightfoot, his man, had [>assod over to my Lady’s service ; and, 
as Pen was infornu*d in a letter from Mr. Smirke, who per- 
fornu'd the coreinony, liad execut(*d his prudent intention of 
marrying Mrs. Homier, my J^ady’s woman, who, in her mature 
years, was stricken witli the clninns of the youth, and endowed 
him with Ikm’ savings and her elderly person. To be landlord 
and landlady v)f tin' ^^(.’hmn'ing Arms” was the ambition of 
both of thi?m ; and it was agreed that, they were to remain in 
Lady Cdavering’s st'rvice nnlil qnarter-day arrived, when they 
wore to lake })os.st\ssion of their hot(‘]. Pen graciously prom- 
ised that h(» would give his election dinner there, when the 
Baronet should vacate his seat in the 3 'oung man’s favor ; and, 
as it had been agreed by his imele, to whom Clavering seemed 
to be Tible to refuse nothing, Arthur came down in September 
on a visit to Ciavering Park, the owner of which was very glad 
to have a com])anion who would relieve his loneliness, and per- 
haps would lend him a little read}’ money. 

Pen furnished his host witli these desirable supplies a couple 
of (lays after he had made his a iipearancc at Clavering : and 
no sooner werc'tliese small funds in Sir Francis’s pocket, than 
the latter found ho had business at Chatteris and the neighbor- 
ing watering-places, of which — shire boasts many, and went 
off to see to his affairs, which were transacted, as might bo 
supposed, at the country race-grounds and billiard-rooms. 
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Arthur could live alone, well enough, having many mental 
resources and amusements which did not require other persons’ 
company : he could walk with the game-keeper of a morning, 
and for the evenings there were plenty of books and occupat 
tion for a literary genius like ‘Mr. Arthur, who required but a 
cigar and a sheet of paper or two to make the night pass away 
pleasantly. In truth', in two or three daj^s he had found the 
society of Sir Francis Clavering perfectly intolerable ; and it 
was with a mischievous eagerness and satisfaction that he 
oflTered Clavering the little- pecuniary aid which the latter* ac- 
cording to bis custom solicited ; and supplied him with the 
means of taking flight from his own house. 

Besides, our ingenious friend had to ingratiate himself with 
the townspeople of Clavering, and with the voters of the bor- 
ough which he hoped to represent ; and lie set himself to this 
task with only the more eagerness, remembering how unpopular 
he had before been in Clavering, and determined to vanquish 
the odium which he had inspired amongst the simple people 
there. His sense of humor made him delight in this task. 
Naturally ratlicr reserved and silent in public, he became on a 
sadden as frank, easy, and jovial, as Captain Strong. Ho 
laughed with everybody who would exchange a laugh With 
him, shook hands right and left, with what maj" be certainly 
called a dexterous corclialit}’ ; made his appearance at? the 
market-da3" and the farmers’ ordinaiy ; and, in fine, acted like 
a consummate hypocrite, and as gentlemen of the highest birth 
and most spotless integrity act when they wish to make them- 
selves agreeable to their constituents, and have some end to 
gain of the countiT folks. I low is it that we allow ourselves 
not to be deceived, but to be ingratiated so readily hj a glib 
tongue, a read}' laugh, and a frank manner? We know, for 
the most part, that it is false coin, and we take it: we know 
that it is flatteiy, which it <‘osts nothing to distribute to every- 
bod\', and we had rather have it than be without it. Friend 
Pen went about at Clavering, laboriously simi)le and adroitly 
pleased, and quite a different being from the rscornfiil and 
rather sulky young dandy whom the inhabitants remembered 
ten j^ears ago. 

The Rectory was shut up. Doctor Portman was gone, with 
his gout and his familj', to Harrogate ; an event which Pen 
deplored veiy much in a letter to the Doctor, in which, in a few 
kind and simple words, he expressed his regret at not seeing 
his old friend, whose advice he wanted and, whoso aid he might 
require some day: but Pen consoled himself for the Doctor’. 
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absence, by making acquaintance with Ivir. Simcoe, the oppo- 
sition preacher, and with the two partners of the cloth-factory 
at Chatteris, jand with the independent preacher there, all of whom 
he met at the Clavering Athenieiyn, which the Liberal party 
had set up in accordance with the advanced spirit of the age, 
and perhaps in opposition to the aristocratic old reading-room, 
into which tlie “ Edinburgh Review ’’ had once scarcely got an 
admiis^sion, and where no tradesmen were allowed an entrance, 
lie propitiated the younger partner of tlie cloth-factory, by 
asking him to dine in a friendlj' w^y at the Park ; he compli- 
mented the Honorable Airs. Simcoe with hares and partridges 
from the same, quarter, and a request to read her husband’s last 
sermon ; and being a little unwell one day, the rascal took 
advantage of the einnnnstanec to sfiow his tongue to Mr. 
Iluxtcr, who sent him medi(‘ines and calh d the next morning. 
How delighted old Pcndeniiis would have been with his pupil! 
Pen himselT was amused with the sport in whi(*h he was engaged, 
and his success inspired him with a wicked good-humor. 

And yet,* as he walked out of Clavering of a night, after 
presiding” at a meeting of tlio Athemeum, or working through 
an evening with Airs. Simcoe, who, with her husband, was 
awed b}' the young London(‘r s reputation, and had heard of 
his social successes ; as he pass(*d o\ er the old familiar bridge 
of the rushing Brawl, and heard that \\ ell-remembered sound 
of waters beneatli, and saw his own cottage of Fairoaks among 
the trees, their darklirg outlines clear against the starlit sk^', 
different thoughts no doubt came to the }Oung man’s mind, 
and awakened pangs of grief and bhame there. There still 
used to be a light in the windows of the loom which he remem- 
bered so well, and in which th(‘ Saint wlio loved liim had passed 
so many hours of care and > earning and praj er. He turned away 
his gaze from the taint light wliich seemed to pursue him with 
its w^n reproachful gaze, as though it was his mother’s spirit 
watching and warning. IIow clear the night was ! How keen 
the stars shone ; how ceaseless the rush of the ^flowing waters ; 
the old home trees whispered, and waved gently their dark 
heads and branches over the cottage roof. Yonder, in the faint 
starlight glimmer, wfis the terrace where, as a bo}% he walked 
of summer evenings, ardent and trustful, unspotted, untried, 
ignorant of doubts or passions ; sheltered as yet from the world's 
contamination in the pure and anxious bosom of love. • . ^ 
The clock of the near town tolling midnight, with a clang, 
disturbs our wanderer’s reverie, and sends him onwards 
towards his night’s resting-place, through the lodge into 
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Clavering avenue, and under the dark arcades of the rustling 
limes. 

When he sees the cottage the next time, it is smiling in 
sunset ; those bedroom windows are open where the liglit was 
burning the night before ; and Pen’s tenant, Captain Stokes, 
of the Bombay Artillery (whose mother, old Mrh. Stokes, lives 
in Clavering), receives his landlord’s visit with great cordiality : 
shows him over the grounds and the new i)ond he lias .made 
in the back garden from the stabh^s ; talks to him conlidimtially 
about the roof and chimneys, and begs Mr. Pendeunis to name 
a day when he will do himself and Mrs. Stokes the pleasure to, 
etc. Pen, who has been a fortnight in the couiitry, excuses 
himself lor not having called soonci- upon the C'aptain by IVankly 
owning that he had not the heart to clo it. I understand you, 
sir,” tlie Captain sa^ s ; and Mrs. Stokes, uho had slipped 
away at the ring of the liell (how odd it seemed to Pen to ring 
the bell!), comes down in her best gown, surrounded by her 
children. The young ones clamber about Stokes: the boy 
jumps into an arm-chair. It was Pen’s father’s arm-chair ; and 
Arthur rernembors the days when he would as soon have tliought 
of mounting the king’s throne us of seating himself in that 
arm-chair. He asks Miss vStokes — she is the very image *of 
her mamma — if she can play? He should like to hear a tune 
on that piano. She plays. He hears tlu? notes of the old 
jiiano onee more, enfeebled by age, but lui does not listen to 
the player. He is listening to Laura’s singing as in the days 
of their youth, and sees his mother heiiding and beating time 
over the shoulder of the girl. 

The dinner at Fairoaks given in IVn’s honor by his tenant, 
and at which old Mrs. Stokes, Captain (ilaiKh*rs, Squire Hob- 
nell, and the clergyman and his lady, from Tiiiekletou, were 
present, was very stiqiid and im^Iaiieholy for J\m, until tlu^ 
waiter from Clavtaing (who aided the Captain’s stable-boy and 
Mrs. Stokes’s butler; whom P(m rememhered as a street bo}', 
and who was n^w indeed barber in that place, dropped a plate 
over Pen’s shoulder, on which Mr. Ilohncll (who also employed 
liim) remarked, ‘‘1 suppose, Ilodson, your hands arc slippery 
with bear’s-grease. He’s always dropping the crockery about, 
that Hodson is — haw, haw!” On which Ilodson iilushod, 
and looked so disconcerted, that Pen burst out laughing; and 
good-humor and hilarity were the order of the evening. For 
the second course, there was a hare and partridges top and 
bottom, and when aft(?r the withdrawal of the servants Pen 
said to the Vicar of Tinckletou, “X think, Mr. Stocks^, you^ 
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have asked Ilodson to cut the hare^^' the joke was taken 
instantly by the clergyman, who was followed in the course 
of a lew minutes by Captain Stokes arifl Glanders, and by 
All’, llol^nell, who arrived rather late, but with an immense 
gulfaw. 

While Mr. Pen was engaged in the country in the above 
schemes, it happened that the lady of his choice, if not of his 
all'cctions, came up to London from the Tunbridge villa bound 
u[)oft sliojjping ext)editions or important business, and in com- 
l)any of old Mrs. Bonner, her mother’s maid, wlio had lived 
and (piarrellcd with Blanche many times since she was an infant, 
and who now being about to quit Lady Clavering’s service for 
the hymeneal state, was anxious like a good soul to bestow 
some token of respectful kindness ui)Oii her old and 3^oung 
mistress before she (|uitted them altogether, to take her post 
as the wile of Lightfoot, and landlady of the Clavering 
Arms.” 

The hone'st woman took the benefit of JMiss Amory’s taste 
to make the i)urchas(‘ which she intended to offer her ladysliip ; 
and re(iuested the* fiir Blanche to choose* something for herself 
that should be to lier liking, and reinind her of her old nurse 
who had attended h(*r through main* a wakeful night, and 
eventful teething, and cluldisii fever, and who loved her like 
a cliild of her own a’lno.st. Th(*se purchases were made, and 
as the nurse insisted Oii buying an immense Bi])le for Blanche, 
the young lady sugg(‘sted that Bonner should purchase a large 
"STohnson’s Dictionary” for her mamma. Each of the two 
wonu*n might certainly’ profit by the present made to her. 

Tlien JMrs. Boniu'r invested monej’' in some bargains in 
lincn-dra[)ery, whieh might be useful at the ‘‘Clavoring x\niis,” 
and bought a red and yellow ncck-liandkerehief, whieh Blanche 
eoiild«s(‘e at once was intended for Mr. Lightfoot. Younger 
than h(‘rsolf b}' at least five-and-twenty 3’ears, Mrs. Bonner 
n'garded that youth with a fondness at once pjitental and con- 
jugal, and l(jved to lavish ornaments on his person, which 
already glittered* with pins, rings, shirt-studs, and chains and 
seals, purchased at tlie good creature's expense. 

It was in tlie Strand that Mrs. Bonner made her purchases, 
aided by Miss Blanche, who liked the fun veiy well, and when 
the old lady had bought everything that she desired, and was 
leaving the shop, Blanche, with a smiling face, and a sweet bow 
to one of the shopmen, said, ‘‘ Pra3% sir, will a^ou have the kind^ 
ness to show us the wa3’ to Shepherd’s Inn.” 
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Shepherd’s Inn was but a few score of 3 aids off, Oldcastle 
Street was close hy, the elegant young shopiiian pointed out the 
turning which the j^oung lady was to take, and. she and her 
companion walked off together. 

‘‘Shepherd’s Inn! what can you want in Shepherd’s Inn, 
Miss Blanche?” Bonner inquired. “Mr. Strong lives there. 
Do you want to go and sea the Captain ? ” 

“ I should like to see the Captain very well. I like the Cap- 
tain ; but it is not him 1 want. 1 want to see a dear little good 
girl, who was very kind to — to Mr. Arthur when lie was so ill 
last year, and saved his life almost ; and 1 want to thank her, 
and ask her if slie would like anything. 1 looked out several 
of iny dresses on purpose this morning, Bonner ! ” and she 
looked at Bonner as if she had a riglit to admiration, and had 
performed an act of remarkabU^ virtue. Bhiuche, indeed, was 
\ory fond of sugar-plums ; she would have fed the poor upon 
them, when she had had enough, and given a country-girl a 
ball-dress when she had worn it and was tired of it. 

“ Pr(*tty girl — pretty j’oung woman ! ” mumbled Mrs. Bon-^ 
ner. “ 1 know / want no pretty young women to come about 
Liglxtfoot,” and in imagination she peopled the “ Clavering 
Arms” with a harem of the most hideous chambermaids jflind 
barmaids. 

Blanche, with pink and blue, and feathers, and flowers*, and 
trinkets, and a shot silk dress, and a wonderful mantle, and a 
charming parasol, presontc'd a vision of elegance and beauty 
such as bewildered the eyes of Mrs. Bolton, who was scrubbing 
the lodge-floor of Shei)liei d’s Inn, and caused Betsy-Jane and 
Ameliar-Ann to look with d(*light. 

Blanche looked on them with a smile of ineffable sweetness 
and protection ; like Itowcna g<nng to see Rebecca ; like Marie 
Antoinette visiting the poor in the famine ; like the Marchion- 
ess of Carabas alighting from her rariiago ami four at pau- 
per-tenant’s door, and taking from John No. II., the packet of 
Epsom salts fof the invalid’s benefit, carrying it with her own 
imperial hand into the sick-room — Blanche felt a queen step- 
ping down from her throne to visit a subject, and enjoyed all 
the bland consciousness of doing a good action. 

“ good woman ! I want to see Fanny — Fanny Bolton ; 
is she here ? ” 

Mrs. Bolton had a sudden suspicion, from the splendor of 
Blanche’s appearancie, that it must be a play-actor, or something 
worse. 

“ What do you want with Fanny, pray?” she asked# 
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am Lady Clavering’s daughter — you have heard of Sir 
Francis Clavering ? And I wish very much indeed to see Fanny 
Bolton/^ , 

“Tray step in, Miss — Betsj^-Jane, where’s Fanny"’’ 

Betsy- Jane said P\anny had gone into No, 3 staircase, on 
which Mrs. Bolton said she was probably in Strong’s rooms, 
and bade the child go and see if‘s4e was there. 

^‘In Captain Strong’s rooms! oh, let us go to Captain 
Strong’s rooms,” cried 'out Miss Blanche. “ I know him very 
welk You dearest little girl, show us the way to Captain 
Strong ! ” cried out Miss Blanche, for the floor reeked with the 
recent scrubbijig, and the goddess did not like the smell of 
brown-soap. 

And as they passed up the stairs, a gentleman by the name 
of Costigan, who happened to be swaggering about the court, 
and gave a knowing look with his ‘‘oi” under Blanche’s bon- 
net, remarked to liirnself, ‘‘ That’s a devilish foine gj’urll, bedad, 
goan up to Stlirong and Altamont : they’re always having foine 
gyurlls up their stairs.” 

“ Hallo ! hwhat’s that ? ” he presently said, looking up at the 
windows : from which some piercing shrieks issued. 

At the soniid of the voic^e of a distressed female the intrepid 
Cos rushed up the stairs as fast as liis old legs would carry 
him,* being nearly overthrown by Strong’s servant, wiio was de- 
scending the stair. Cos found ihi) outer door of Strong’s cham- 
bers open, and began 'o thunder at the knocker. After many 
and fierce knocks, the inner door was partiall}^ unclosed, and 
Strong’s head appeared. 

“It’s oi, me boy. Ilwhat’s that noise, Sthrong?” asked 
Costigan, 

“Co to the d ” was the only answer, and the door was 
shut on Cos’s venerable t-cmI ik>s(' : and he went down stairs mut- 
tering threats at the indignity otfiuvd to him, and vowing that 
lie would liave satisfaction. In the meanwhile the reader, more 
lucky than Captain Costigan, will have the privilege of being 
made acquainted with tlie secret which was withheld from that 
officer. 

It has been said of how generous a disposition Mr. Altamont 
was, and when he was well supplied with funds, how liberally 
he spent them. Of a hospitable turn, he had no greater pleas- 
ure than drinking in company with otlier people ; so that there 
was no man more welcome at Greenwich and Richmond than 
the Emissary of the Nawaub of Lucknow. 
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Now it chanced that on the day when Blanche and Mrs. 
Bonner ascended the staircase to Strong’s room in Shepherd’s 

Inn, the Colonel had invited Miss Delaval of the-; Theatre 

Iloyal, and her mother, Mrs. Hodge, to a little party down the 
river, and it had been agreed that they were to meet at Cham- 
bers, and thence walk down to a port in the neighboring Strand 
to take water. So that when ]\Irs. Bonner and Mes Larmes 
came to tlie door, where Grady, Altamont’s servant, w’^as stand- 
ing, the domestic said, Walk in, ladies,” with the utmost aifa- 
bility, and led them into the room, wliicli w^as arranged SiS if 
they had been expected there. Indeed, tw'o boiiqiu'ts of flowers, 
bought at Covent Garden that morning, and instances of the 
tender gallantry of Altamont, were awaiting lii’s guests upon 
the table. Blanche smelt at the boiujiiet, and put her pretty 
little dainty nose into it, and trij^ped about tliii room, and looked 
behind the curtains, and at the books and prints, and at the 
plan of Clavering estate hanging up on the wall ; and had asked 
the servant lor Captain Strong, and had almost forgotten his 
existence and the eri*and about which she had came, namely, 
to visit Fanny Bolton ; so pleased was she wdth the new' adven- 
ture, and the odd, strange, delightful, dioll little idea of being 
in a bachelor s chambers in a (lueer old i)lace in the City ! 

Grady meanwhile, with a pair of ample varnished boots, 
had disappeared into his master s room. Blanche had hardly 
the leisure to remark how big the boots were, and how unlike 
Mr. Strong’s. 

‘‘The women’s come,” said Grady, helping his master to 
the boots - 

“ Did you ask ’em if they would take a glass of anything?” 
asked Altamont. 

Grady came out — “lie says, will j'^oii take anything to 
drink ? ” tiu* domestic asked of them ; at which Blanche, amused 
with the arth'ss question, broke out into a pretty little laugh, 
and asked of .Mrs. Bonner, “ Shall we lake anything to drink? ” 

“ AV(dl, you may take it or lave it.” said Mr. Grad}', who 
thought his olfer slighted, and did not like the contemptuous 
manners of tlje new-com(?rs, and so left them. 

“ Will wc take am thing to drink?” Blanche asked again: 
and again began to laugh. 

“ Grady,” bawded out a voice from the chamber within : — » 
a voice that made Mrs. Ikmncr start. 

Grady did not answer : his song was heard from afar off, 
from the kitchen, his upper room, where Grady was singing at 
his work. 
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“ Grad}', my coat ! ” again roared the voice from within. 

“Why, that is not Mr. Strong’s voice,” said the Sylphide, 
still half laughing. Grady my coat ! — Bonner, who is Grady 
my coat? \Vo ought to go away.” 

" Boniler still looked quite puzzled at the sound of the voice 
which she had heard. 

The l)edrooin door here opened, and the individual who had 
called out Grady, my coat,” appeared without the garment in 
question. 

Jle nodded to the women, and walked across the room. I 
beg your pardon, ladies. Grady, bring my coat down, sir! 
Well, m}’ dears, it’s a fine daj*, and we’ll have a jolly lark 
at — ” 

lie said no more ; for here Mrs. Bonner, who had been 
looking at him with seared eyes, suddenly shrieked out, 
^‘Amorv! Amoiy ! ” and fell back screaming and fainting in 
her chair.' 

The man, so apostrophized, looked at the woman an instant, 
and, rnsliing up to Blanche, seized her and kissed her. “ Yes, 
Betsy,” he said, ‘‘ by (4 — it is m(*. ]\lary Bonner knew me. 
What a fine gal we’ve grown ! But it’s a secret, mind. I’m 
dead, though I’m your father. Your poor mother don’t know 
it. What a profty gal we’ve grown! Kiss me — kiss me 
close, my Betsy ! D — it, I love 3^011 : I’m your old father.” 

Betsy or Blan(*he looked (juite bewildered, and began to 
scream too — once, t'vice, thrice; and it was her piercing 
shrieks which Captain Costigan heard as he w’alked the court 
below'. 

At the sound of these shrieks the perplexed parent clasped 
liis hands (his wa-lsti)ands w'cre open, and on one brawmy arm 
\ou could see letters tattooed in blue), and, rushing to his 
apartment, eaine back with an eau-de-Cologjie bottle fix)m his 
grand silver dressing-case, with the fragrant contents of which 
he began liberally to sprinkle Bonner and Blanche. 

The screams of these w'oraen brought the other occupants 
of the chambers into the room : Grac\y from his kitchen, and 
Strong from his, apartment in the upper stoiy. The latter at 
once saw from the 'aspect of the tw^o women what had oc- 
curred. 

“ Grady, go and wait in the court,” he said, “ and if any- 
body comes — you understand me.” 

‘‘Is it the play-actress and her mother?” said Grad3’. 

“Yes — confound you — sa3" that there’s nobody in Cham- 
bers, and the party’s off for to-day.” 
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‘‘Shall I say that, sir? and after I bought them bokays?^* 
asked Grady of his master. 

Yes,” said Amory, with a stamp of liis foot and Strong 
going to tlie door, too, reached it just in time to prevent the 
entrance of Captain Costigan, who had mounted the stair. 

The ladies from the theatre did not have their treat to 
rireenwich, nor did Blanche pay her visit to Fanny Bolton on 
that da}'. And Cos, who took occasion majesticallj" to inquire 
of Grady what the mischief was, and who was crying ? — had 
ibr answer that ’twas a woman, another of them, and that they 
were, in Grady’s opinion, the cause of ’most all the mischief 
in the world. 


OHAPTKK LX.V1. 

IN WHICH PEN BElilNS TO DOUBT HIS ELECTION. 

Whilst Pen, in his own country, was thus carrying on his 
selfish plans and parliamentary schemes, news came to him 
that Lady Rockminster had arrived at Baymouth, and had 
brought with her our friend Laura. At the announcement that 
liimni his sister was near him. Pen felt rather guilty. His 
wish was to stand higlujr in her esteem, pei’haps, than in that 
of any other person in the world. She was liis mother’s legacy 
to him. He was to be her patron and protector in some sort. 
How would she brave the news which he had to tell her ; and 
how should he explain the plans which he was meditating? H(‘, 
felt as if neither he nor Blanclie could bear Laura’s dazzling 
glance of calm s(Tutiny, and as if lu* would not dare to disclose 
his worldly hopes and ambitions to that spotless judge.^ At 
her arrival at Ihiymoutli, he wrote a lettm* thither which com 
tained a great numl)or of line phrases and protests of affection, 
and a great deal of easy satire and railhay ; in the midst of all 
which Mr. Pen could not help feeling that he w'as in a panic, 
and that he was acting like a rogue and )i}*pocrite. 

How was it that a simple countiy-girl should be the object 
of fear and trembling to such an accomplished gentleman as 
Jlr. Pen? His worldly tactics and diplomacy, his satire and 
knowledge of the world, could not bear the test of her purity, 
he felt somehow. And he had to own to himself that his af- 
fairs were in such a position, that he could not tell the truth to 
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that honest soul. As he rode from Clavering to Baymbutli he 
lelt as guilty as a sehool-boy, who doesn’t know his lesson and 
is about to face the awful master. For is not truth the master 
alwaj’S,. and does she not have the power and hold the book? 

Under the charge of her kind, though somewhat waj’ward 
and absolute patroness. Lady Itockminster, Iwuiira had seen 
somewhat of the world in the last 3’'oar, had gathered some ac- 
complishments, and profited by the lessons of society. Man}' 
a girl who had been accustomed to that too great tenderness 
in •which Laura’s early life had been passed, would have been 
unfitted for the changc'd existence which she now had to lead. 
Helen woiJ^lnpped her two children, and thought, as home-bred 
women wull, that all the world w^as made for them, or to be 
considered after them- She tended Laura wdth a watchfulness 
of affection w^liich never left her. If she had a headache, the 
Avidow w^as as alarmed as if there liad never been an aching 
head before in the world. She slept and woke, read, and 
moved under her mothers fond superintendence, w’hich was 
now' Avitlidnxw'n from her, along with the tender creature whose 
anxious heart would beat no more. And painful moments of 
giiof and depression no doubt Laura had, when she stood in 
tlie great careless world alone. Nobody heeded her griefs or 
her solitude. Slie Avas not quite the equal, in . nal rank, of 
the- lady w'hoso companion she w'as, or of the friends and rela- 
tives of the imperious, l)ut kind old dowager. Some very 
likely bore her no good-will — some, perhaps, slighted her: it 
might haA'C been that servants Avere occasionally rude ; their 
mistress certainly was often. Laura not seldom found herself 
in family meetings, the confidence and familiarity of which 
she felt wx*r(' interrupted ])y her intrusion ; and her sensitiA'e- 
ness of course Avas AAounded at the idea that she should give 
or feel this annoyance. I low' many governesses are there in 
the jvorld, thought checu’ful Laura, — how many ladies, whose 
necessities make them slaves and companions by profession ! 
A\"hat bad tempers and coarse unkindness have not these to 
encounter ! How infinitely better my lot is with these really 
kind and affectionate people than that of thousands of unpro- 
tected girls! It was witli this cordial spirit that out young 
lady adapted herself to her new position ; and went in advance 
of her fortune with a trustful smile. 

Did you ever know a person who met Fortune in that way, 
whom the goddess did not regard kindly ? Are not even 
people won by a constant cheerfulness and a pure and affec- 
tionate heart? When the babes in the wood) in the balladi 
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looked up foiully and trustriill}' at those notorious roojuos whom 
their uncle had set to make awa}’ with the little folks, we all 
know how one of the rascals relented, and made aVvay with the 
other — not having the heart to be cruel to so much innocence 
and beauty. Oh, happy they who have that virgin loving trust 
and sweet smiling confidence in the w^orkl, and fear no evil 
because the}" think none ! Miss Laura Bell was one of these 
Ibrtunaie [)ersons ; and besides the gentle widow’s little dross, 
which, as we have seen, Pen gave her, had such a sparkling 
and brilliant kohinoor in her bosom, as is cvcji more pi’ecibiis 
than that famous jewel ; for it not only fetches a price, and is 
retained i)y its owner in anothen- world wlu're diamonds are 
stated to be of no value, but hm-e, too, is of inestimable w"orth 
to its possessor ; is a talisman against evil, and lightens up the 
darkness of life, like Cogia Ilassan’s fanions stone. 

So that before Miss Bell had been a year in Lady Kock- 
minster’s house, there was not a single })crson in it whoso love 
she had not won by the use of this talisman, h’rom the old 
lady to the low"est dependant of her bounty, Laura had secured 
the good-will of every))od} . With a mistress of such a temper, 
my Lady’s woman (who had endur(‘d her mistress for forty 
yeai’s, and had been (jlawed and s(‘olded and Jibed every day 
and night in that space ot* time) could not be cx[)ected to ha,Vi» 
a good temper of her own ; and was at lirst angry against Mi.ss 
Laura, as she had been against h(‘r ladyship’s iifteen preceding 
companions. But whim Laura was ill at Paris, this old woman 
nursed her in spite of liiu- mistress, who was afraid of catching 
the fever, and absolutidy fought foj' her mediiane with Martha 
from Fairoaks, now advanced to be JMiss Laura’s own maid. 
As she was recovering, (irandjean the chef wanted to kill her 
by the number of delicacies which he dressed for liiu*, and wept 
when she ate her first slice of chicken. The Swiss inajor-domo 
of the house celebrated JMiss Bell’s j)raises in almost Orery 
European language, which he spoke with iiulifierciit ineorreet- 
ness ; the coachman was happy to (hive Jku’ out; the page 
cried when he heard she w\as ill ; and Calverley and Cold- 
stream (those two footmen, so large, so calm ordinarily, and 
r 50 difliciilt to move) broke out into extraordinary hilarity at the 
news of her convalescence, and intoxicated the page at a wine- 
shop, to fete Laura’s recovery. Even Lady Diana l^ynsent 
(our former acquaintance Mr. Pynsent had married by this 
time), who had had a considerable dislike to Laura for some 
time, wms so enthusiastic as to say that she thought Miss Bell 
was a very agreeable person, and that grandmamma had a 
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groat trouvaille in her. All this kindness Laura had acquired, 
not by any arts, not b}" anj" liatteiy, but by the simple force of 
good-nature f and b}' the blessed gift of pleasing and being 
pleased.. 

On the one or two occasions when he had seen Ladj’ Rock- 
minster, the old lady, wlio did not admire him, had been very 
j)iiil(‘ss and abrupt with our young friend, and perhaps Pen 
exp('oted when he came to Ba^’inoutli to iind Laura installed in 
lK*r Jiousc in the quality of humble companion, and treated no 
better than himself. M’hen she heard of his arrival she came 
running down stairs, and T am not siiri‘ that she did not em- 
])race him iir.the presence of Calverley and Coldstream: not 
that those gentlemen ever told : if the orbis had come to 

a smash, if Laui’a, instead of kissing Pim, had taken her scis- 
sors and snipped oh' his head — Calverlej' and Coldstream would 
lia^ e looked on impavidly, without allowing a grain of powder 
to be disturbed by the calamity. 

Lania had so much improviMl in health and looks that Pen 
could not but admire her. I'he frank eyes wdiich met his 
beamed with good health ; the cheek which he kissed blushed 
with beauty. As lui looked at her, aitless and graceful, pure 
and candi(l, he thought he ha.d never seen her so l)eautiful. 
Why should he remark her I)t*auty now so much, and remark 
too 'to himself that he had not remarked it sooner? He took 
her fair trustful hand and kiss(‘d it fondly: h(‘ looked in her 
bright clear ey(*s, and read in them that kindling welcome 
which he was always sure to Iind there. He was attectcHl and 
tonclied by the tender tone and the pure sparkling glance ; 
their iiinoceiieo smote him soim^how and moved him. 

‘MIow good you are to me, Laura — sister!” said Pen, 
I don’t deserve that you should — that you should be so kind 
to m(‘.” 

"‘•Mamma left you to me*,” she saki, stooping down and 
l)rushing his forehead with her lips liastily. ‘"You know you 
wan'(‘ to come to iiw when you w'orc in trouble, or to tell me 
Avheii you were ver}’ liai)py : that w'as our compact, Arthur, 
last .year, before wo, parted. Are you very happy now% or are 
you in trouble, wliic^i is it?” and she looked at him with an 
arch glance. “Do you like going into Parliament? Do j’oii 
intend to distinguish yourself there? How I shall tremble for 
your first spcccli I ” 

“Do 3^011 know about the Parliament plan, then?” Pen 
asked. 

“Know? — all the world knows! 1 have heard it talked 
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about many times. Lad}' Rockminster’s doctor talked about 
it to*day. I dare say it will be in the Chatteris paper to-mor- 
row. It is all over the county that Sir Francis Clavering, of 
Clavering, is going to retire, in behalf of Mr. Arthur l^en- 
(leimis, of Fairoaks ; and that the young and beautiful Miss 
Blanche Amory is — 

What ! that too? ” asked Pendeniiis. 

“ That, too, dear Ai tliur. Tout se^sail^ as somebody would 
say, whom I intend to be very fond of; and who I am sure is 
very clever and preaty. 1 liave had a letter from Blan‘ehe. 
The kindest of letters. She speaks so warmly of you, Arthur! 
1 hope — I know she feels what she writes. — WJien is it to be, 
Arthur? Why did you not tell me? 1 may come and live 
with you then, mayn’t J ?” 

‘•My home is yours, dear Laura, and ev(*rything J have,” 
Pen said. “ If 1 did not tell you, it was because — because — 
1 do not know : nothing is decided yet. No woi'ds have i)assed 
between us. But you think Blanclie could he hai)p\’ with me 
— don’t you? Not a romantic fondness, you kiunv. 1 have 
no heart, 1 think ; I’ve told her so : onh' a sober-sided attach- 
ment : — and want my wife on one side of the lire and my 
sister on the oth(‘r, — Parliament in the session and Fairoaks 
in the holidays, and my Laura never to leave me until some- 
body who has a right comes to take her away.” 

Somebody who has a right — somebody with a right ! Wliy 
did Pen, as he looked at the girl and slowly uttered the words, 
begin to feel angry and jealous of tlie invisible somebody with 
the right to take her away? Anxious, Init a minute ago, how 
she w'ould take the news regarding his probable* arrangements 
with Blanche, TVn wm hurt somehow^ that she received the 
intelligence so easily, and took his happiness for granted. 

“ Until somebody comes,” Laura said, with a laugh, “ I will 
stay at home and be aunt Jiaura, and take care of the chddren 
when Blanche is in the world. J have arrangiid it all. I am 
an excellent housekeeper. Do you know^ 1 have been to mar- 
ket at Paris with Mrs. Beck, and have taken some hjssons from 
M, Grandjean? And I have had some lessons in Paris in sing- 
ing too, with the money which you scnt^^ine, you kind boy: 
and I can sing much better now ; a’iid I have learned to dance, 
though not so well as Blanche, and when you become a Min- 
ister of State, Blanche shall present me : ” and with this, and 
with a provoking good- humor, she performed for him the last 
Parisian curtsy. 

Lady Rockm^ster carae in whilst this curtsy was being 
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performed, and gave to Arthur one finger to shake ; which he 
took, and over which he bowed as well as he could, which, in 
truth, was vpry clumsil 3 ^ 

“ So you are going to be married, sir,*’ said the old lady. 

‘‘Scold him. Lady Rockminster, for not telling ns,” Laura 
said, going away : wliich, in truth, the old lady began instanth" 
to do. “ So 3 "ou are going to marry, and to go into Parlia- 
nient.in place of that good-for-nothing Sir Francis Clavering. 
I wanted him to give iny grandson his seat — why did he not 
give m j' grandson liis seat ? I hope you are to have a great 
deal of money with Miss Araor 3 ^ /woifldn’t take her without 
a great deal.”, 

“Sir Francis Clavering is tired of Parliament,” Pen said, 
wincing, “and — ami I rather wish to attempt that career. 
The rest of the story is at least prematui'c.” 

“I wonder, when you had Laura tit home, you could take 
up with sydi an affected little creature as that,” the old lady 
continued. 

“I am very sorry Miss Amory does not please j’our lady- 
ship,” said Pen, smiling. 

“ You mean — tlitit it is no affair of mine, and that I am 
not going to marry her. W(dl, I’m not, and Pm very glad I 
am not — a little odious thing — when 1 think that a man could 
l)reft'r h(U' to my Laura, Pve no i)atiencc with him, and so I tell 
you, Mr. Arthur Pcndeiuiis.” 

“ I am very glad you see Laura wdtli such favorable eyes,” 
Pen said. 

“You arc very glad, and you are very sony. What does 
it matter, sir, whether you are very glad or very sorrj^? A 
young man wlio i)refers Miss Aniory to Miss Bell has no busi- 
iu‘ss to be sorry or glad. A young man wdio takes up with 
such a crooked lump of aifectation as that little Amoiy — for 
she is crooked, 1 tidl you she is, — after seeing my Laura, has 
no right to hold np his liea<l again. Whore is your friend 
Bluebeard? The tall young man, 1 mean, — Warrington, isn’t 
his name? A^dly does he not come dowm, and marry Laura? 
AVhat do the yming men moan by not marrying such a girl as 
that? The}’ all mart’}' for money now. You are all selfish and 
cowards. We ran away with each other, and made foolish 
matches in my time. 1 have no patience wdth the young men ! 
When I was at Paris in the winter, I asked all the three at- 
taches at the Embass}' why they did not fall in love with Miss 
Bell? Tliey laughed — they said they wanted money. You 
ai'c all selfish — you are all cowards*.” 
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I hope before you offered Miss Bell to the jxttaches,*’ said 
Pen, with some heat, ‘‘ you did her the favor to consult her? ” 

Miss Bell has onl^’ a little money. Miss Bell must marry 
soon. Somebody must make a match for her, sir; and a girl 
can’t offer herself,” said the old dowager, with great state. 
‘‘Laura, my dear. I’ve been telling your cousin that all the 
young men are selfish ; and that there is not a pennyworth of 
romance left among them. He is as bad as the rest.” 

Have you been asking Arthur why he won’t marry me? ” 
said Laura, with a smile, homing back and taking her cousin's 
hand. (She had been away, perhaps, to hide some traces of 
emotion, which she did not wish others to sec.) “ lie is going 
to marry somebody else ; and I intend to be very fond of her, 
and to go and liv(» with them, provided he then does not ask 
ever}’ bacluior w^ho comes to his house, why he does not 
marry me?” 

The terrors of Pen’s conscience being thus appeased, and 
his examination before Laura over without any repi’oaciies on 
the part of llu', lattc'r. began to find that his duty and 
inclination led him constantly to Baymouth, where Lady Rock- 
minster informed him that a plaice was always res(‘rved for him 
at her table. “ And I recommend you to come often,” the old 
lady said, “ for (Trandj(.‘an is an excellent cook, and to be with 
Laura and me will do your mannms good. It is easy to see 
tliat j^ou are always thinking al)out yourself. Don’t blush and 
stammer — almost all 3 oung men an^ alwa3^s thinking about 
themselves. My sons and grandsons alwa3's were until 1 cured 
them. t)ome here, and hd us t(\acli you to behave properl}" ; 
you will not have to carve, that is done at the side-table. 
Hecker will give 3"ou as much wine as is good for you ; and on 
da3"s when you are very good and amusing you shall have some 
champagne. Hecker, mind what 1 saw Mr. Pendennis is 
Jliss Laura’s brother; and 3"ou Avill make him (torn fortabicr and 
see that he does not have too much Avine, or disturb me whilst 
I am taking my nap after dinner. You are selfish : I intend to 
cure 3"ou of being selfish. You will dine here when 3’ou have 
no other engagements ; and if it rains, you had better put up 
at the hotel.” As long as the good lady could order everybody 
round about her, she was not hard to please ; and all the slaves 
and subjects of her little dowager court trembled before her, 
but loved her. 

She did not receive a very numerous or brilliant society. 
The doctor, of course, was admitted, as a constant and faithful 
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%'isitor ; ihc vicar and his curate ; and on public daj^s the vicar’s 
wife and daughters, and some of the season visitors at Baymouth 
were received at the old lady’s entertainments : but generally 
the companj’ was a small one, and Mr. Arthur drank his wine by 
himself, when l.ady Ilockminster retired to take her doze, and 
to be j)laycd and sung to sleep b}’^ Laura after dinner. 

‘‘Jf my music can give her a nap,” said the good-natured 
girl, ‘‘‘ought I not to be very glad that I can do so much good? 
Lady Rockminster sleeps very little of night : and I used to 
read 'to her until I fell ill at Paris, since when she will not hear 
of m}" sitting up.” 

“ Why did you not write to me when 3'ou were ill?” asked 
Pen, wuth a blusli. 

“ What good could you do me? I had Martha to nurse me, 
and the doctor cvciy day'. You are too busy^ to write to women 
or to think about them. You have your books and your news- 
papers, and your politics and your railroads to occupy j'ou. I 
w'rote wdicn I was w'ell.” 

And Pen looked at her, and blushed again, as he remembered 
that, (luring all the time of her illness, he had never written to 
her, and had scarc(‘ly thought about her. 

In (consequence of his relationship, Pen w\as free to walk and 
ride with his ceusin constantly, and in the course of those 
walks' and rid()s, could api)rcciate th(' swTct frankness of her 
disposition, and the truths simplicity, and kindliness of her fair 
and spotless heart. In ilieir mother’s life-time, she had never 
spoken so openly or so cordially as now'. The desire of poor 
Helen to make a union between her two children, had caused a 
r(\serve on Laura’s part tow ards Pen ; for w hich, under the 
altered circumstances of Arthur’s life, there w’as now no neces- 
sity. He w'as ongag(xl to another w'oman ; and Laura became 
liis sister at oii(;e, — hiding, or banishing from herself, any 
doubt# wdiich she might have as to his choice ; sti’iving to look 
cheerfully’ forward, and hope for his prosperity ; promising 
luu'self to do all that affection might do to make her mother’s 
darling happy. 

Their talk oftpn about the departed mother. And it 
w as from a thousand stories which Laura told him that Aitliur 
was made aware how constant and absorbing that silent ma- 
ternal devotion had b(»en ; which had accompanied him present 
and absent through life, and had only ended with the fond 
w idow’s last breath. One day the people in Clavering saw a 
lad in charge of a couple of horses at the ehurcliyard gate : and 

it w'as told over the place that Pen and Laura had visited 

4 
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Ileleifs grave together. Since Arthur had come clown into the 
countr}^ he had been there once or twice ; but the sight of 
the sacred stone luid brought no consolation to him. A guilty 
man doing a guilty deed : a mere speculator, content to lay 
down his faith and honor for a fortune and a worldly career ; 
aiicl owning that his life was but a contemptible surrender — 
what right had he in tlic holy place? — wliat booted it to him 
that others in the world he lived in were no better than hiinscll*? 
Arthur and Laura rode by the gates of Fairoaks ; and he slmok 
hands w ith his tenant’s children, playing on the lawn and the 
terrace — Laura looked steadily at the cottage >vall, at the 
cre(‘per on the porch and the magnolia growing up to her win- 
dow'. Mr. Fendennis rode by to-day,” oiui of the boys told 
his mother, with a lady, and he stopped and talk(‘d to us, and 
he asked for a bit of honeysuckle oif the porch, and gave it the 
lady. 1 couldn’t sec if she w'as pretty ; she had her veil down, 
yiie was riding one of Cramp’s horses, out of Baymouth.” 

As they rode over the downs betw’^cen home and Baymouth, 
Pen did not speak much, though they rode very close together, 
lie was thinking what a mockery life Avas, and how men refuse 
happiness wiiea they may have it ; oi’, having it, kick it down ; 
or barter it, with tlieir eyes open, for a little worthless nioricy 
or beggarly honor. Ahd tlien the thought came, what docs it 
matter for the little spacci? The lives of the Ijost and purest 
of us are consumed in a vain desire, and end in a disappoint- 
ment : as the dear soul’s who sleeps iu lier grav() yonder. She 
had her selfish ambition, as much as Cicsar had ; and died, 
balked of her life’s longing. 'Plic* stone covers over our hopes 
and our memories. Our place knows iis not. Other people’s 
children are playing on the grass,” he broke out, in a hard 
voice, where you and I used to play, Laura. And you sec 
how the magnolia w’e planted has grown up since our time. I 
have been round to one or tw^o of the cottages wdiore my mother 
used to visit. It is scarcely more than a year that she is gone, 
and the people whom she used to benefit care no more for her 
death than for Ciueem Anne’s. We are .all sellish : the w^orld 
is selfish ; there are but a few exceptions, like yon, my dear, to 
shine like good deeds in a naughty world, and make the black- 
ness more dismal.” 

‘‘I wish you W'ould not speak in that way, Arthur,” said 
Laura, looking down and bending her head to the honeysuckle 
on her breast. ‘‘ When you told the little boy to give me this, 
i^ou were not selfish.” 
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“A pretty sacrifice I made to get it for you,!” said the 
sneerer. 

But jojir heart was kind and full of love when you did so. 
One cannot ask for more than love and kindness ; and if you 
think humbly of yourself, Arthur, the love and kindness are 
not diminished — are they ? I often thought our dearest mother 
spoilt 3"Ou at home, by worshipping you ; and that if you are — 
1 hate tlie word — what 3'ou sa3^ her too great fondnes^ helped 
to make you so. And as for the world, when men go out Into 
it, •! suppose they cannot be otherwise than selfish. You have 
to fight for yourself, and to get on for yourself, and to make a 
name for yourself. Mamma and your uncle both encouraged 
you in this ambition. If it is a vain thing, wh3" pursue it? I 
suppose such a clever man as 3’ou intend to do a great deal of 
good to the countr3', by going into Parliament, or 3"OU would 
not wish to be there. What are you going to do when you are 
in the IloUse of Commons?” 

Women don’t understand about politics, my dear,” Pen 
said, sneering at himself as he spoke. 

'‘‘But wh3'^ don’t 3011 make us understand? I could never 
toll about Mr. P3 nsent win he should like to be there so much. 
He is not a clever man — ” 

“ He certainly is not a genius, Pynsent,” said Pen. 

Lady Diana sa3& that lie attends Committees all day ; that 
then again he is at the House all iiiglit ; that he always votes 
as he is told ; that lit never speaks ; that he will never get on 
l)e3ond a subordinate place, and, as his grandmother tells him, 
he is choked with red-tape. Are 3^011 going to follow the same 
cureer. Arthur? What is there in it so brilliant that you should 
1)0 so cag(T for it? I would rather that you should stop at 
home, and write books — good books, kind books, with gentle 
kind thoughts, such as you have, dear Arthur, and such as 
migjit do people good to read. And if you do not win fame, 
what then? You own it is vanity, and you can live ver}^ hap- 
pily without it. 1 must not pretend to advise : but I take 3^ou 
at 3 our own word about the world ; and as 3"ou own it is 
wicked, and tliat it tires 3’^ou, ask you why you don’t leave it?” 
“ And what woilld 3*011 have me do?” asked Arthur. 

“ I would have you bring 3^our wife to Fairoaks to live there, 
and study, and do good round about you. I would like to see 
your own children playing on the lawn, Arthur, and that we 
might pra3^ in our mother’s church again once more, dear broth^^ 
er. If the world is a temptation, are we not told to priiy that 
we may not be led into it? 
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Do^'ou think Blanche would make a good wife for a petty 
country gentleman ? Do you think I should become the char- 
acter very well, Laura?’' Pen asked. Remember temptation 
walks about the hedge-rows as well as the city streets: and 
idleness is the greatest tempter of all.” 

What does — docs Mr. Warrington say?” said Laura, as 
a blush mounted up to her check, and of which Pen saw the 
fervor, though Laura’s veil fell ov(t her face to hide it. 

Pen rode on by Laura’s side silinitly for a wdiilii. George’s 
name so mentioned brought back the past to him, and the 
thoughts which ho had once had regarding George and Laura. 
Why should the recurrence of the thought agitate him, now that 
he knew the union was impossible? Why should he be curious 
to know if, during the months of tluur intimacy, i^aura had felt 
a regard for Warrington ? From that day until Ihe pn^sent time 
George had never alluded to his story, and Arthur remembered 
now that since then Geoi’ge had scarcely ever mentioned Laura’s 
name. 

At last he came close to her. “ Tell me something, Laura,” 
he said. 

She put back her veil and looked at him. What is it, Ar- 
thur?” she asked — though from the tremor of her voice she 
guessed very well. 

‘‘Tell me — but for George’s misfortune — I never knew" 
him speak of it before or since that daj" — would you — would 
you have given him — Avhat you refused me?” 

“ Yes, Pen,” she said, bursting into tears. 

“ He deserved you better than J did,” poor Arthur groaned 
forth, with an indescribable pang at his heart. I am but a 
selfish wretch, and George is better, nobler, truer, than 1 am. 
God bless him ! ” 

“ Yes, Pen,” said Laura, reaching out her hand to her 
cousin, and he put his arm round her, and for a moment she 
sobbed on his shoulder. 

The gentle girl had had her secret, and told it. In the 
widow’s last journey Jrom Fairoaks, when hastening with her 
mother to Arthur’s sick-bed, Laura had made a difi'erent con- 
fession ; and it was only when Warrington told his own story, 
and described the hopeless condition of his life, that she dis- 
covered how much her feelings had changed, and with what 
tender sympathy, with what great respect, delight, and admira- 
tion she had grown to regard her cousin’s friend. Until she 
knew that some plans she might have dreamed of were impos- 
sible, and tliat Warrington, reading her heart, perhaps, had 
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told his meltinclioly stoiy to warn her, she had not asked her- 
self whether it was possible that her affections could change ; 
and had bcen-sliockcd and scared by the discovery of the truth. 
How should she have told it to Helen, and confessed her shame? 
Poor Laura felt guilty before her friend, with the secret which 
she dared not coniide to her ; felt as if she liad been ungrateful 
for Helen’s love and regard ; felt as if she had been wickedly 
faithless to Pen in witlidrawing that love from him which l^e 
did not even care to accept ; humbled even and repentant before 
Wai'tingloii, lest she should have encouragctl him by undue 
sympathy, or sliown thc‘ preference which she began to feel. 

Tlu'. catastfo[>he which broke up Laura’s home, and the grief 
and anguish which she felt for her mollun-’s death, gave her 
little leisurt‘ I'or thouglds more sellish ; and hy the time she ral- 
lied fr('>m that grief the minor oiui w^as also almost cured. It 
was but for^a moment that she had indulged a hope about War- 
rington. Her admiration and r(\spect for him remained as strong 
as (iver. But the tendcn- feeling with which she knew she Iiacl 
regarded him* was schooled into such calmness, that it may be 
said to have be(‘n dead and passed away. Tlu» pang which 
it left behind was one of humility and remorse. 'Hih, how 
wicked and proud I was about Arthur,” slui thought ; how self- 
confident and unforgiving! I never forgave from m 3 " heart this 
poor'girl, who was fond of him, or him for (mcouraging her 
love ; and 1 have been nnu’e guilty than she, poor, little, artless 
cTcature ! 1 , professing to love one man, could listen to 

another only too cagerl}' ; and would not pardon the change of 
feelings in Arthur, whilst 1 myself was changing and unfaith- 
ful.” And so humiliating herself and acknowledging her weak- 
ifci‘ss, the poor girl sought for strength and refuge in "the manner 
in Avhich slu* had l)e(‘n ac<*ustomed to look for them. 

She; had doiui no wrong : but there an* some folks who suffer 
for a/ault ever so trilling as much as others whose stout con- 
scitmees can walk under crimes of almost any weight ; and poor 
Laura (those to tancy that she had acU'd in this delicate juncture 
of her life as a very great criminal. She determined that she 
had done Pen a • great injurv by^ withdrawing that love which, 
privately in her mother’s iiearing, she had bestowed upon him ; 
that she had been ungrateful to her dead benefactress hy ever 
allowing herself to think of another or of violating her promise ; 
and that, considering her own enormous crimes, she ought to 
be veiy gentle in judging those of others, whose temptations 
were much greater, very likely : and whose motives she could 
not understand.' 
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A year back, Laura would have been indignant at the idea 
that Arthur f^liould marry Blanche : and her high spirit would 
have risen as slie thought that from worldly motives he should 
stoop to one so unwortly’. Now when the news was brought 
to her of such a eliance (the intelligence was given to her by 
old Lady Rockminstcr, whose speeches were as direct and rapid 
as a slap on the face), the humbled girl winced a little at the 
blow, but bore it meekly, and with a desperate acquiescence. 

lie has a right to marry ; he knows a great deal more of the 
world than I do,” she argued with herself. ''• Blanche may not 
be so light-minded as .she seemed, and who am 1 to be her 
judge? I dare say it is very good that Arthur, should go into 
Parliament and distinguish himself, and mv duty is to do every- 
thing that lies in my power to aid him and Blanche, and to make 
his liome happy. I dare say I shall live with them. If I am 
godmother to one of their cliildren, 1 will leave her my three 
thousand pounds ! ” And forthwitli she began to think what 
she could give Blanche out of her small treasures, and how best 
to conciliate lu'r affection. She wuote her foithwith a kind 
letter, in whi(‘h, of course, no mention was made of the plans 
in contemplation, but in which Laura recalled old times, and 
spoke her good-will, and in reply to this sh(‘ received an eager 
answer from Blanche : in which not a word about marriage' 
was said, to be sure, but Mr. Pendennis was mentioned 
two or three times in the letter, and thej" were to be hence- 
forth dearest Laura, and dearest Blanche, and loving sisters, 
and so forth. 

When Pen and Laura reached liorne, after Laura’s confes- 
sion (Pen’s noble acknowledgment of his own inferiority and 
generous expression of love for Warrington, causing the girl’s 
heart to throb, and rendering don 1)1} keen those tears which 
she sobbed on his shoulder), a little slim letlt'r was awaiting 
Miss Bell in the hall, wdiich she trembled rather guiltily, as she 
unsealed, and wdiieh Pen blushed as he recognized ; for he saw 
instantly that it was from Blanche. 

Laura opened it hastily, and cast her eyes quickly over it, 
as Pen kept his fixed on her, blushing. 

‘‘She dates from London,” Laura Said. “She has been 
with old Bonner, Lady Clavering’s maid. Bonner is going to 
marry Lightfoot the butler. Where do you think Blanche has 
been ? ” she cried out eagerly. 

“ To Paris, to Scotland, to the Casino?” 

“ To Shepherd’s Inn, to see Fanny ; but Fanny wasn't there, 
and Blanche is going to leave a present for her. Isn’t it kiud 



of her and thoughtful?** And she handed the ^letter to Pen, 

who read — 

“ ‘ 1 saw Madarnc Mere, who was scrubbing the room, and 
looked at me with verj sc? vhh/ looks ; but la helle Fanny was 
not au logis ; and as I heard tliat she was in Captain Strong’s 
a[)artments, Bonner and I mounted au troisiemc to see this 
famous beauty. Another disappointment — only the Chevalier 
Strong and a friend of his in the room : so we came away after 
all without seeing the enchanting Faunj". 

‘ Je femme mille of mille baisors. When will that hoiTld 
canvassing be over? Slcev(‘s arc worn ’ &c. &c. &:c. ” 

After dinner tlic doctor was reading the Times. A young 
gentleman I attended when he was here some eight or nine 
;sears ago, has come into a fine fortune,” the doctor said. “ I 
see here aijnounced the death of John Henry Foker, Esq., of 
Logwood Ilall, at Pau, in the l^jrences, on the loth ult.** 


CHAPTER liXVIl. 

IN wnirn the major uidoin to stand vnd deliver. 

Any gentleman who has fre(piented the Wheel of Fortune’* 
public-house, where it mu} be n'lneinliered that Mr. James 
Morgan’s Club was held, and where hir Francis ('lavming had 
an interview with Major Pendeunis, is aware that there are 
three rooms for gucNts upon the ground-floor, besides the bar 
where the landlady sits. One is a pailor frequented bj’ the 
liublic at large ; to aiiotlier room gentlemen In livery resort ; 
and the third apartmiMit, on the door of wfliich Private” is 
painted, is that hired b} the Club of ‘'•'Fhe Confidentials,” of 
which Messrs. Morgan and JJghtfoot were members. 

The noiseless Morgan had listened to the convers*ation be- 
tween Strong Mujor IVndonnis at tlie latter’s own lodgings, 
and had carried away from it matttu* foi' rnueh private specula- 
tion ; and a desire of knowledge had led liim to follow his mas- 
ter when the Major came to the Wheel of Fortune,” and to take 
his place quietly in the Confidential room, whilst Pendennis and 
Clavering had their discourse in the parlor. There was a par- 
ticular corner in the Confidential room from which 3^011 could 
bear almost all that passed in the next apartment ; and as the 
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conversation between the two gentlemen there was rather angry, 
and carried on in a high key, Morgan had the benefit of over- 
liearing almost the whole of it ; and what he heard strengthened 
the conclusions which his mind had i)revioiisly formed. 

‘^He knew Altaraoiit at once, did he, when lie saw him in 
Sydney? Clavering ain't no more married to my Lady than I 
am ! ■ Altamont’s the man : Altamont's a convict ; young llar- 
thur comes into Parlyment, and the Gov’nor promises not to 
split. By Jove, what a si}’ old rogue it is, that old (Jov'nor ! 
No wonder he’s anxious to make the match between Blanche 
andHarthur: why, she’ll have a hundred thousand if she’s a 
penn3^ and bring her man a seat in Parlyment into* the bargain.” 
Nobody saw, but a physiognomist would have liked to behold, 
the expression of Mr. Morgan’s countenance, when this astound- 
ing intelligence was made clear to him. ‘'But for my hage, 
and the confounded prejudices of society,” he said, survc3’ing 
himself in the glass, dammy, James Morgan, you might marry 
her yourself.” But if he could not marry Miss Blanche and 
her fortune, Morgan thought he could mend his *own by the 
possession of this information, and that it might be productive 
of benefit to him from vei'}’ many sources. Of all the persons 
w'hom the secret alfected, the gnadiu* number would not like to 
have it known. For instance. Sir Francis Clavering, whose 
fortune it involved, would wish to keep it cjuiet ; Colonel Alta- 
mont, whose neck it implicated, would naturall}’ be desirous to 
hush it: and that 3’oung upstart beast, Mr. Ilarthur, w’lio was 
for gettin’ into Parlyment on the strl^nth of it, and was as 
proud as if he was a duke with half a milliimi a year (such, we 
grieve to say, was Morgan’s opinion of his employer’s nephew), 
would pay anything sooner than let the world know that he was 
married to a eonviek's daughter, and had got his seat in Parly- 
ment by traflicking with this secret. As for Lady C., Morgan 
thought, if she’s tired of Clavering, and wants to get rid ofihim, 
she’ll pay: if she’s frightened about her son, and lond of the 
little lieggar, she’ll pay all the. same.: and Miss Blanche will 
certainly come down handsome to the man who will put her into 
her rights, which she was unjustly defrauded of thciin, and no 
mistake. “ Dammy,” concluded the vali^tl refieeding upon tliis 
wonderful hand wliieh luck had givcm him to play, " with sucli 
cards as these, James Morgan, you are a made man. It may 
be a reg’lar enewity to me. Every one of ’em must susscribe. 
And with what I’ve made already, I may cut business, give ni}’ 
old Gov’nor warning, turn gentleman, and have a servant of my 
own, begad.” Entertaining himself with calculations such as 
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these, that were not a little likely to perturb a man’s spirit, Mr. 
Morgan showed a very great degree of self-command by appear- 
ing and being calm, and b}- not allowing his future prospects 
in any way to interfere with his present duties. 

One of the persons whom tke story chiefly concerned, Colonel 
Altainont, was absent from London, when Morgan was thus 
made acquainted with his history. The valet knew of Sir Fran- 
cis Clavering’s Shepherd’s Inn haunt, and walked thither an 
hour or two after the Baronet and Pendennis had had their con- 
versAtion together. But that bird was flown ; Colonel Alta- 
inont had received his Derby winnings, and w^as gone to the 
Continent. The fact of his absence was exceedingly vexatious 
to Mr. Morgan. ‘‘ lie’ll drop all that money at the gambling- 
shops on the Rhind,” thouglit Morgan, and I might have had 
a good bit of it. It’s confounded annoying to think he’s gone 
and couldn’t have waited a few days longer.” Hope, trium- 
phant or deferred, ambition or disappointment, victoiy or patient 
ambush, Morgan bore all alike, with similar equable counte- 
nance. Until the i)roi)er day came, the Major’s boots were 
varnished and his liair was curled, his early cup of tea was 
brought to his bedside, his oaths, rebukes, and senile satire 
borne, with silent obsequious fidelit}’. Who would think, to see 
him w^aiting upon his master, pacJdng and shouldering his trunks, 
and occasionally assisting at talflc, at the country-houses wher« 
he might bo staying, tliut Morgan w^as riclier than his cmplo3'er, 
nnd knew his secrets and other people’s? In the profession 
]\Ir. Morgan was greatljf rosj)ccted and admired, and his repu- 
tation for wealth and wisdom got him much renow'n at most 
supper-tables : the younger gentlemen voted him stoopid, a fel- 
ler of no ideas, and a fogy, in a word : but not one of them 
w'ould not say anam to the heartfelt pra^'er which some of the 
most serious-minded among the gentlemen uttered, “When I 
die rryi3’ I cut uj; as well as Morgan Pendennis ! ” 

As became a man of fashion, Major Pendennis spent the 
autumn passing from house to house of such country friends as 
Avcrc at home to receive him, and if the Duke happened to be 
abroad, or the Marquis in Scotland, condescending to sojourn 
with Sir John or the*i)laiii Squire. To say the truth, the old 
gentleman’s reputation was somewdiat on the wane : many of 
tlic men of his time had died out, and the occupants of their 
halls and the present WTarers of their titles knew not Major 
Pendennis ; and little cared for his traditions of the wild Prince 
and Poins, and of the heroes of fashion passed awa3^ It must 
have struck the good man with melancholy as he walked by 
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many a London door, to think how seldom it was flow opcnOd 
for him, and how often he used to knock at it — to what ban- 
quets and welcome lie used to pass through it — a score of years 
back. He began to own that hc^was no longer of the. present 
age, and dimly to apprehend that the young men laughed at 
him. Such mclanchoh' musings must come across many a Pall 
Mall philosopher. The men, thinks he, are not such as tlu\v 
used to be in his time : the old grand manner and courtly grace 
of life arc gone : what is Castlewood House and the , present 
Castlewoocl, compared to the magniliccnce of the old mun.^ion 
and owner? The late lord came to JiOiidon with four post- 
chaises and sixteen horses: all the AVest Koad lilirried out 1o 
look at his cavalcade : tlie people in London streets even 
'stopped as his procession passed them. The present lord 
travels with five bagmen in a railway carriage, and sneaks 
away from tluj station, smoking a (*igar in a brougham. The 
late lord in autumn filled Castlewood mth company, who drank 
claret till midnight : the present man buries himself in a Imt 
on a Scotch mountain, and passes November in two or tlireo 
closets in an entresol at Paris, wIkuc his amusements arc a 
dinner at a cafe and a box at a little theatre. AVhat a con- 
trast there is between his Lady Lorraine, the Regent's Lady 
Lorraine, and h('r little ladyship of the present era ! lie liguj‘(‘s 
to liimself the first, beautiful, gorgeous, magnificent in dia- 
monds and velvets, daring in rouge, the wits of the world (Hkj 
old Avits, the old polished gentlemen — not the canaille of to- 
day with " heir language' of the eab-stan^ and their coats smell- 
ing of sin; ke) bowing at her f(*et ; and then thinks of to-day’s 
J^ady Lorraine — a little woman in a black silk gowui, like a 
governess, wiio talks astronomy', and laboring c*lassoSj and emi- 
gration, and the deuce knows what, and lurks to eluiroh at eiglit 
o’clock in the morning. Abbots-Lon*aiiie, that used to be the 
noblest house in the county, is turned into a monasteiyr — a 
regular La Trappe. They don’t drink two glasses of wine after 
dinner, and eveiy other man at table is a country curate, with 
a white neck-cloth, whose talk is about P0II3’ Higson’s progress 
at school, or widow Watkins’s lumlKigo. And the otli(*r ^ oiing 
men, those lounging guardsnum and great lazy dandies — 
sprawling over sofas and billiard- tables, and stealing olf to 
smoke pipes in each other’s bedrooms, caring for nothing, J‘ev- 
ercncing nothing, not even an old gentleman who has known 
their fathers and their betters, not even a prett}" woman — wliat 
a difference there is between these men who poison the very tur- 
nips and stubble-fields with their tobacco, and the gentlemen of 
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our time ! ” thinks the Major ; the breed is gone — there’s no 
use for ’em ; they’re replaced hy a parcel of damned cotton- 
spinners aiy:l utilitarians, and young spiigs of parsons with their„ 
hair combed down their backs. I’m getting old : they’re getting 
past mo : they laugh at us old boys,” thought old Pendennis. 
And he was not far wrong ; the times and manners which he 
admired were pretty nearly gone — the gay young men 'Marked ” 
hiin.irreverently, whilst the serious j’outh had a grave i)ity and 
wonder at him, which would have been even more painful to 
boar, had tlie old gentleman been awaj*e of its extent. But he 
was rather simple ; his examination of moi*al questions had 
never been -very deep ; it had never struck him perhaps, until 
very lately, that he was otherwise than a most respectable and 
rather fortunate’ man. Is there no old age but his without rev- 
erence? Did youthful folly never jeer at other bald pates? 
For the past two or three years, he liad begun to perceive that 
his day ^as wellnigh over, and that the men of the new time 
had begun to reign. 

After a rather unsuccessful autumn season, then, during 
which he was faithfully followed by Mr. Morgan, his nephew 
Arthur being engaged, as we have seen, at Clavering, it hap- 
■pened that Major Pendennis came back for a while to London, 
at the dismal end of October, wlicm the fogs and the law3"ers 
come to town. Who has not looked with interest at those 
loaded cabs, piled bo\es, and crowded children, rattling through 
the streets on the dun October evenings ; stopping at the dark 
houses, where the}' c|ischarge nurse and infant, girls, matron 
and father, whose holidays are over? Yesterday it w^as France 
and sunshine, or Broadstairs and liberty ; to-day comes work 
and a j^ellow fog ; and, ye gods ! what a heap of bills there lies 
in Master’s stud}'. And tlie clerk has brought the law'yer’s 
papers from Chambers ; and in half an hour the literary man 
knpws that the printer’s boy will be in the passage : and Mr. 
Smith with that little account (that particular little account) 
has called presentient of your arrival, and has left word that 
lie will call to-morrow morning at ten. Who ampngst us has 
not said goodrby to his holiday ; returned to dun London, and 
his fate ; surveyed his labors and liabilities laid out before 
him, and been awai'e of that inevitable little account to settle? 
Smith and his little account in the morning, symbolize duiy^ 
difficulty, struggle, which you will meet, let us hope, friend,, 
with a manly and honest heart. — And you think of him, as the 
children are slumbering once more, in their pwn beds, and the 
watchful housewife tenderl}' pretends to sleep. 
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Old Peiideiinis had no special labors or bills to encounter on 
the morrow, as he had no aflection at homo to soothe him. He 
had always mono}’ in his desk sufficient for his •wants; and 
1)eing by nature and habit tolerably indilferent to the wants of 
other people, these latter were not likely to disturb him. But 
a gentleman may be out of temper though he does not owe a 
shilling : and though he may be ever so seltisli, he must occa- 
sionally feel dispirited and lonely. lie had had two or‘thre(‘ 
twinges of gout in the country-house where he had been staying : 
the birds were wild and shy, and the walking over th(‘ [doiighed 
fields had fatigued him deucedl}’ : the young men had laughed 
at him, and he had been peevish at table once or twice : he had 
not been able to get his whist of an evening : and, in line, was 
glad to come away. In all his dealings witli IMorgan, his valet, 
he had been exceedingly sulky and discontented. He iiad 
sworn at him and abused liiin for many days past. He had 
scalded his mouth with bad soup at Swindon. H(‘ had left his 
umbrella in the railroad carriage : at which piece of forgetful- 
ness, he was in such a rage that he curs('d Morgan more freely 
than ever. Both the chimneys smoked furiously in his lodg- 
ings ; and when he caused the windows to bo flung open, Ik' 
swore so aci'imoniousl}', that Morgan was inclined to fling him 
out of window, too, through that open casement. The valet 
swore after his master, as Pendennis went down the street on 
his way to the Cluh. 

Bays’s wais not at all pleasant. The house had been new 
painted, and smelt of varnish and turpentiiK*, and a large 
streak of vhite paint inflicted itself on the back of the old boy’s 
fnr-eolhired snrtoiit. Tlie dinner was not good : and the threi‘ 
most odious men in all London — old Hawkshaw, whose congh 
and accompaniments are fit to make any man uncomfortal)le ; 
old Colonel Clrijjley, who seizes on all the newspapers ; and that 
irreclaimable old l)ore Jawkins w'ho would come and (lino at 
the next tabic to l\*ndennis, and describe to him every inn-biil 
which he had paid in his foreign tour: each and all of thes(‘ 
disagreeable personages and incidents had contribnt(*d to make 
Major Pendennis miserable ; and the Club waiter trod on his 
toe as he liroiight him his coffee. Never alonc^ ap[)(‘ar the 
Immortals. The Furies always hunt in company: they pur- 
sued Pendennis from home to the Club, and from the Club 
home. 

Whilst the Major was absent from his lodgings, Morgan 
had been seated in the landlady’s parlor, drinking freely of hot 
brandy-and-w^ater, and pouring out on Mrs. Brixham some of 
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the abuse which ho liad received from his master up stairs. 
Mrs. Brixham was Morgan's slave. He was liis landlady's 
landlord. He had bought the lease of the house which she 
rented ; Jie had got her name and her son’s to acceptances, and 
a bill of sale wdiich made him master of the luckless widow’s 
furniture. The .young Brixham was a clerk in an insurance- 
office, and Morgan could put him into what he calhid quod any 
day. .Mrs. Brixham was a clergyman’s widow, and ]\[r. Mor- 
gan, after performing his duties on the first floor, had a pleasure 
in nfiikiiig the old hul^' fetcli him his bootjack and his slippers. 
»She was his slave. The little ])lack profiles of her son and 
daughter ; the. very picture of Tiddlecot Church, where she 
Avas niarri(‘d, and h(;r p(Jor d(‘ar Brixham livc'd and died, was 
now Morgan’s property, as it hung there over the inantel-piccc 
of his back-parlor. Moigan sat in the widow’s back-room, in 
the ex-curate’s old hoi‘se-hair sludy-('hair, making Mrs. Brix- 
ham bring supper for him, and till his glass again and again. 

The liquor was tjonght with the poor woman’s own coin, 
and hence Morgan indulged in it only the morci freely ; and he 
had eaten his supper and was drinking a third tumbler when 
old Pcndeiinis returned troni the ('luh, and went up stairs to his 
rooms. Mr. Morgan swon* very savagely at him and his bell, 
when he heard the latter, and linished liis tumbler of brandy 
before lie went up to answer the summons. 

He received the abuse consequent on this delay in silence, 
nor did the Major condescend to read in the flushed faee and 
glaring eyes of the man, the anger under whicfli he was labor- 
ing. The old gentleman’s foot-liath was at the fire ; his gown 
and slippers awiiiting liim tluire. Morgan knelt down to take 
his boots otr with due subordination : and as the ]\[ajor abused 
liim from above, kept up a growl of maledictions below at his 
feet. Thus, when Pendeunis was crying Confound you, sir, 
minc^^that strap — curse you^ don’t wu’cnch my foot off,” Mor- 
gan sotto voce below w^as expressing a wish to strangle him, 
drown him, and punch his liead off. 

The boots removed, it became necessary to divest Mr. 
Pendeimis of his coat: aiul for this purpose the valet had 
necessarily to approa'ch very near to his employer ; so near that 
Pendeunis could not but perceive what Mr. Morgan’s late occu- 
pation had been ; to which he adverted in that simple anii 
forcible phraseology which men are sometimes in the habit of 
using to their domestics; informing Morgan that he w^as a 
drunken beast, and that he smelt of brandy. 

’ At this the man broke out, losing patience, and flinging up 
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all subordination, Fm drunk, am I? Fm a beast, am I? 
Fm d — d, am I? you infernal old miscreant. Shall I wring 
your old liead off, and di ownd yer in that pail of water ? Do you 
think Fm a-goin’ to bear your confounded old harrogance, 
you old Wigsby? Chatter your old hivories at me, do you, 
\ oil grinning old baboon ! Come on, if 3^011 are a man, and can 
stand to a man. Ha ! you coward, knives, knives ! ” 

Jf 3’ou advance a step Fll send it into 3 0U,” said tlie Ma- 
jor, seizing up a knife that was on the table near him. “ Go 
down staii's, 3 011 drunken brute, and leave the house ; send for 
your book and your wages in the inoi ning, and never let me 
see your insohiut face again. This d — d impentiucnce of j^ours 
has lieen growing for some months past. You have been 
growing too ric^h. You are not fit for service. Get out of it, 
and out of the house.” 

“ And where would 3^011 wish me to go, pray, out of the 
’ouse?” asked the man, and won’t it be ^cqual convenient to- 
morrow mornin' ? — /Wy/hy mame shose^ sivmplay^ mtinseer^^^ 
Silence, 3W1 beast, and go ! ” cried out the Major. 

Morgan began to laugh, with ralh(*r a sinister laugh. Look 
3’ere, IViidonnis,” h(‘ said, seating himself; “'since Fve been 
in this room you’ve ealh‘d me ]>east, brute, dog; and d — d me, 
haven’t you ? IIow do you siqiposii one man likes that sort of 
talk from another ? How many 3 ears have 1 waited on you, 
and liow ma,n3’ damns and cusses liave you given me, along 
with my wages? Do you think a man’s a <log, that you can 
talk to him in this wav? If I choose to drink a little, why 
shouldn’t 1 ? Fve seim many a gentleman drunk form*l3", and 
per’aps have the ’abit from them. 1 ain’t a-goin’ to leave this 
house, old feller, and shall I tell 3 T)u why ? The house is 1113^ 
house, every stick of furnitur’ in it is minis excep’ your old 
traps, and your shower-bath, and 3^our wig-box. Fve bought 
the place, I tell 3011, with my own industry and perseverance. 
I can show a hundred i)ound, wliere you can show a fifty, or 
yoiir damned supersellious nephew either. Fve served 3^011 
honorable, done everything for you tliese dozen 3'ears, and I’m 
a dog, am 1 ? Fm a beast, am I ? I’liat’s the language for 
gentlemen, not for our rank. But I’ll bcilr it no more. 1 throw 
up your service ; Fm tired ou it ; I’ve combed your old wig and 
buckled 3^our old girths and waistbands long enough, I tell 
3’ou. Don’t look savage at me, Fm sitting in my own chair, 
in my own room, a-tplling the truth to 3"ou. Fll be your beast, 
and your brute, and your dog no more, Major Pendenuis "Alf 
Pay.’’ 
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The fury of the old gentleman, met by the servant's abrupt 
revolt, had been shocked and cooled by the concussion, as much 
as if a siuhteu shower-bath or a pail of cold water had been 
Hung upon him. That effect produced, and his anger calmed, 
jMorgan’s speech had interested him, and he rather respected 
lus adversary, and his courage in facing him, as of old daj^s, in 
the fencing-room, he would have admired the opponent who 
hit him. 

You arc no longer my servant,” the Major said: “and 
theliousc yours; but the lodgings are mine, and you 

will liave the goodness to leave them. To-morrow morning, 
when we havtr settled our accounts, I shall remove into other 
quarters. In the meaiitiine, I desire to go to bed, and have 
not the slightest wish lor your farther company.” 

“ We'll have a settlement, don’t you be afraid,” Morgan 
said, getting up from his chair. I ain’t done with 3"ou j^et; 
nor with 3’our family, nor with the Clavcring famil3", Major 
Pendennis ; and that you shall know.” 

“ Have the goodness to leave the room, sir; — I’m tired,” 
said the Major. 

. Ilah ! you’ll be more tired of me afore 3"ou’ve done,” an- 
swered the man, with a sneer, and \valkcd out of the room ; 
leaving the Major to c’ompose himscHf, as best he might, after 
the agitation of this (‘xtraurdinary scene. 

He sat and mused bv his liresidi* over the past events, and 
the confounded impudence ajid ingratitude of servants ; and 
thought how he should get a m‘w man : how devilish unpleas- 
ant it was fur a man of his ag(‘, and with his habits, to part with 
a fellow to whom he had been acciistuTiK'd : how Morgan had a 
receipt for boot-varnish, which was incomparably better and 
more comfortable to the leet than anv hti had ever tried : how 
very well he made mutton -broth, and tended him when he was 
unwell. ‘‘Gad, it’s a hard thing to lose a fellow of that sort: 
but he must go,” thought the INIajor. “ lie has grown rich, 
and impudent since he has grown rich. He was horribl3’^ tips3" 
and abusive to-niglit. Wc must part, and I must go out of the 
lodgings. Danlmy,^! like the lodgings ; I’m used to ’em. It’s 
very unpleasant, at my time of life, to change my quarters,” 
And so on, mused the old gentleman. The shower-bath had 
done him good : the testiness was gone : the loss of the urii- 
brella, the smell of paint at the Club, were forgotten under tlie 
superior excitement. ‘ ‘ Confound the insolent villain ! ” thought' 
the old gentleman. “ He. understood m3’' wants to a uicet3' ; lie 
was the best servant in England.” He "thought about hiiS seji* 
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vnnt fis n man thinks of a horse that has carried liim long and 
w(‘ll, and that has come down with him, and is Ksafe no longer. 
How the deuce to replace him? Where can he get feuch another 
animal ? 

In these melancholy cogitations the Major, who had donned 
his own dressing-gown and replaced liis head of hair (a little 
gray had been introduced into the coiffure of late by Mr. True- 
litt, which had given the Major’s head the most artless and 
respectable appearance) ; in these cogitations, we say, ^the 
Major, who had taken oft* his wig and put on his night-hand- 
kerchief, sat absorbed by the lireside, when a feeble knock 
came at his door, which was presently opened by the landlady 
of the lodgings. 

God bless my soul, INIrs. Brixham ! ” cried out the Major, 
startled that a lady sliould behold him in the simple appareil of 
his night- toilette. It — it’s very late, Mrs. Brixlnnii.” 

“ I wish I might speak to you, sir,” said the landlad}^, very 
piteousl}’. 

“ About Morgan, I suppose? lie has cooled himself at the 
pump. Can’t take him back, INIrs. Brixham. Impossible, 
rd determined to part with him before, when I heard onus 
dealings in the discount business — I sup])ose you’ve heard of 
them, Mrs. Brixham? INIy servant’s a capitalist, begad.” 

‘‘ Oh, sir,” said ]Mrs. Ih'ixham, I know it to my cost. I 
f)orfowed from him a little money live years ago; and though 
I have paid him man}' times over, 1 am entirely in his power. 
I am ruined by him, sir. Everything I had is his. He’s a 
dreadful man.” 

“ Eh, Mrs. Brixham? taut pis — dcv’lish sorry for j^ou, and 
that I must (juit your house after lodging here so long : there’s 
no help for it. I must go.” 

“He says we must all go, sir,” sobbed out the luckless 
widow^ “He came down stairs from you just now — he iiad 
been drinking, and it always makes him very wicked — and he 
said that j^ou liad insulted him, sir, and treated him like a dog, 
and spoken to him unkindly ; and he swore he would be i-e- 
venged, and — and 1 owe him a hundred and fwenty pounds, 
sir, — and he has a bill of sale of all my furniture — and says 
he will turn me out of my house, and send my poor George 
to prison. lie has been the ruin of my family, that man.” 

“ Dev’lish sorry, Mrs. Brixham; pray take a chair. What 
can Ido?” 

“Could 5^011 not intercede with him for us? George will 
give half his allowance : my daughter can send something. 
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If you will but stay on, sir, and pay a quarterns rent in ad^ 
vance — 

‘^My goqd madam, I would as soon give you a quarter in 
advance as not, if 1 were going to stay in the lodgings. But I 
can^t ; and I can’t afford to fling away twenty pounds, my good 
madam. I’m a poor half-pay officer, and want every shilling 
1 have, begad. As far as a few pounds goes — say five 
pounds — 1 don’t say — and shall be most happy, and that sort 
of thing : and I’ll give it to you in the morning with pleasure : 
but.-— but it’s getting late, and I have made a railroad journey.” 

God’s will be done, sir,” said the poor woman, drying her 
tears. “ I must bear my fixtc.” 

' And a d’ev’lish hard one it is, and most sincerely I pity 
you, Mrs. Brixham. 1 — I’ll say ten pounds, if you will permit 
me. Good-night.” 

‘‘ Mr. Morgan, sir, when he came down stairs, and when — 
when I besought him to have pity on me, and told him he had 
been the ruin of my family, said something which I did not well 
understand — that he would ruin every family in the house — 
that he knew something would bring you down too — and that 
you should pay him for your — your insolence to him. I — I 
mi)st own to you, that I wont down on my knees to him, sir ; 
and he said, with a dreadful oath against you, that he would 
have you on your knees.” 

“ Me? — b}' Gad, that is too pleasant! Where is the con- 
founded fellow ? ” 

went away, sir. lie said he should see you in the 
morning. Oh, pray try and pacify him, and save me and my 
poor boy.” And tlie wddow'^ went away with this prayer, to 
pass her night as she might, and look for the dreadful mor- 
row. 

The last words about himself excited Major Pendennis so 
much, that his compassion for Mrs. Brixham’s misfortunes was 
quite forgotten in the consideration of his own case. 

“ Me on my knees ? ” thought he, as he got into bed : “ con- 
found his impudence. Who ever saw me on my knees? What 
the devil does the fellow know? Gad, Pve not had an affair 
these twenty years.* I defy him.” And the old campaigner 
turned round and slept pretty sound, being rather excited and 
amused by the events of the day — the last day in Burj^ Street, 
he was determined it should be. ‘-For it’s impossible to stay 
on with a valet over me and a bankrupt landlady. What good 
can I do this poor devil of a woman? I’ll give her twenty 

pound — there^s Warrington’s twenty pound? which he has Just 

45 
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paid — but what’s the use? She’ll want more, and more, and 
more, and that cormorant Morgan will swallow alL No, 
dammy, I can’t afford to know poor people ; and to-morrow 
rU say good-by — to Mrs. Brixham and Mr. Morgan.” 


CHAPTER LXVIll. 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR NEITHER YIELDS HIS MONEY NOR HIS LIFE. 

Early next morning IVndonnis’s shutters were opened by 
Morgan, who appeared as usual, with a taco perfectl}" grave and 
respectful, bearing with him llie old gentleman’s clotlies, cans 
of Avater, and elaborate toilette requisites. 

“It’s you, is it?” said the old fellow from his bed. “ I 
fihan’t take you back again, 3^ou understand.” 

“ I ’ave not the least wish to be took back agin, Major Pen- 
dennis,” Mr. Morgan said, with grave dignity, “nor to serve 
you nor hanj^ man. But as 1 wdsli you to be conif ’table as long 
as you stay in ni}’ house, I came up to do what’s ne’ssary.” 
And once more, and for the last times Mr. James Morgan laid 
out the silver dressing-case, and strapped the shining razor. 

These offices concluded, he addressed himself to the Major 
with an indescribable solemnitj', and said : “ Thinkin’ that j’ou 
would most likely be in want of a respectable piisson, until you 
suited 3'ourself, I spoke to a j'oung man last night, who is ’ere.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Avarrior in the tent-bed. 

“ He ’ave lived in the fust fam’lies, and I can wouch for his 
respectabilit}".” 

“ You are monstrous polite,” grinned the old Major. And 
the truth is, that after the occurrences of the pr(*vious cATiiing, 
Morgan had gone out to his own Club at the “ Wheel of For- 
tune,” and there finding Frosch, a courier and valet just re- 
turned from a foreign tour with 3"oung Lord Cublev, ancl for the 
present disposable, had represented to Mr. Frosch, that he, 
Morgan, had had “ a devil of a blow hup with his own Gov’nor, 
and was goin’ to retire from the business lialtogcther, and that 
if Frosch wanted a tempo’ry job, he might prob’bly have it bj^ 
applying in Bury Street.” 

‘‘You are very polite,” said the Major, “ and your recom- 
mendation, I am sure, will have every weight.” 

Morgan blushed ; he felt bis master was “ a-chaffin’ of him.^* 
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“ The man have awaited on you before, sir,” he said with great 
dignity. “ Lord De la Pole, sir, gave him to his nephew 
young Lord Cubley, and he have been with him on his foring 
tour, and not wisUng to go to Fitzurse Castle, which Frosoh’s 
chest is delicate, and he cannot bear the cold in Scotland, he 
is free to serve you or not, as you choose.” 

“ I repeat, sir, that you are exceedingly polite,” said the 
■Major. “Come in, Frosch — you will do very well — Mr. 
Morgan, will you have the great kindness to — ” ' 

.“I shall show him what is nc’ssary, sir, and what is cUs- 
tom’ry for you to wish to ’ave done. Will you please to take 
breakfast ’ere or at the Club, Major Pendennis ? ” 

“ With your kind permission, I will breakfast here, and 
afterwai’ds we will make our little arrangements.” 

“ If you please, sir.” 

“ Will you now oblige me by leaving the room?” 

Morgan withdrew ; the excessive politeness of his ex-em- 
ployer made him almost as angr}' as the Major’s bitterest 
words. And whilst the old gentleman is making his myste- 
rious toilet, we will also modestly retire. 

After breakfast, Major Pendennis and his new aide-de-camp 
occupied themselves in preparing for their departure. The 
establishment of the old bachelor was not veiy complicated. 
He encumbered himself with no useless wardrobe. A Bible 
(his mother’s), a road-book, Pen’s novel (calf elegant), and the 
Duke of Wellington’s Despatches, w'ith a few prints, maps, 
and portraits of that illustrious general, and of various sover- 
eigns and consorts of this country, and of the General under 
whom Major Pendennis had served in India, formed his literary 
and artistical collection : he was alw.ays ready to march at a 
few hours’ notice, and the cases in which he had brought his 
property into his lodgings some fifteen years before, were still 
in the lofts amply sufficient to receive all his goods. These, 
the* young woman who did the work of the house, and who was 
known by the name of Betty to her mistress, and of Slavey to 
Mr. Moi^an, brought down from their resting-place, and obedi- 
ently dusted ai)d cleaned under the eyes of tire terrible Morgan. 
His demeanor was guarded and solemn ; he had spoken no 
word as yet to Mrs. Brixham respecting his threats of the past 
flight, but he looked as if he would execute them, and the poor 
widow tremblingly awaited her fate. 

Old Pendennis, armed with his cane, superintended the 
package of his goods and chattels, under the hands, of Jdr. 
Frosch, and the Slavey burned such of his papers as he did not 
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care to keep : flung open doors and closets until they were all 
empty ; and now all boxes and chests were closed, except his 
desk, which was ready to receive the final accoiints of Mr. 
Morgan. 

Inat individual now made his appearance, and brotight his 
books. “ As I wish to speak to you in privick, per’aps you 
will ’ave the kindness to request Fi’osch to step down stairs,” 
be said, on entering. 

“Bring a couple of cabs, Frosch, if 5'ou please — and wait 
down stairs until I ring for 3’oii,” said tlic Major. Morgan saw 
Frosch down stairs, watched him go along the street upon his 
errand, and produced his books and accounts, which were 
simple and very easil}’ settled. 

“ And now, sir,” said he, having pocketed the cheque which 
his ex-emplo3'er gave him, and signed his name to his book 
with a flourish, “ and now that accounts is closed between us, 
sir,” he said, “ I porposc to speak to 3 011 as one nran to an- 
other ” (Morgan liked tlie sound of his own voic*e ; and, as an 
individual, indulged in public speaking whenever he could get 
an opportunit3', at the Club, or the housekeeper's room), “ and 
I must tell 3'ou, that I’m in possussion of certing infamaiion,” 

“And may I inquire of what nature, pray?” asked the 
Major, 

“ It’s valuble information. Major Pendennis, as 3’ou know 
very well. I .know of a marriage as is no marriage — of a 
honorable Baionct as is no more married than I am ; and 
which his wife is married to somebody’ else, as 3’ou know too, 
sir.” 

Pendennis at once understood all. “ Ha ! this accounts for 
your behavior. You have been listening at the door, sir, I 
supimse,” said the Major, looking vaiy haughty ; “ I forgot to 
look at the key’-hole when I went to that public-house, or I might 
have suspected what sort of a pereon was behind it.” 

“ I may have my schemes as you may have yours, I sup- 
pose,” answered Morgan. “ I may get m3’ information, and 
I may act on that information, and I may find that informa- 
tion valuble as anybody’ else may. A poor seiwant may have a 
bit of luck as well as a gentleman, mayn’t die ? Don’t you be 
putting on your 'aughty looks, sir, and cornin’ the aristocrat 
over me. That’s all gammon with me. I’m an Englishman, 
I am, and as good as you,” 

“ To what the devil does this tend, sir? and how does the 
secret which you have surprised concern me, I should like w 
know? ” asked Major Pendennis, with great majesty. 
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^‘Itow does it concern me, indeed? how grand we are! 
How does it concern my nephew, I wonder? ITow does it 
concern my nephew’s seat in Parlyment : and to subornation of 
])igamy?. Howj^loes it concern that? What, are j’ou to be 
the only man to have a secret, and to trade on it? Why 
sliouldn’t I go halves. Major Pendennis ! I’ve found it out too. 
Look here I I ain’t goin’ to be unreasonable with yon. Make 
it worth my while, and I’ll keep the thing close. Let Mr. 
Arthur take his seat, and his rich wife, if j’ou like ; I don’t 
wanl to marry her. But I will have m3' share, as sure as m3' 
name’s James Morgan. And if I don’t — ” 

And if you don’t, sir — what?” Pendennis asked. 

If I don’t, I split, and tell all. I smash Clavering, and 
have him and his wife up for bigam3' — so help me, 1 will! 
I smash 3’oung Hopeful’s marriage, and I show up you and 
him as mikin’ use of this secret, in order to squeeze a scat 
in Parl3’ment out of Sir Francis, and a fortune out of his 
w'ife.” 

“ Mr. Pendennis knows no more of this business than the 
babe unborn, sir,” cried the Major aghast. more than 

LAd3^ Clavering, than Miss Amory does.” 

Tell that to the marines. Major,” ivplied the valet ; ‘‘ that 
cock won’t fight with me.” 

‘^Do 3'ou doubt my word, 5'ou villain?” 

‘‘No bad language, 1 don’t care one twopence’a’p’nv 
whether your word’s true or not. I toll you, I intend this to 
be a nice little annuity to me. Major : for I have ever\' one of 
3'ou ; and I ain’t such a fool as to let you go. I should say 
that 3'ou might make it five hundred a year to me among 3'ou, 
oas3'. Pa3' me down the first quarter now, and I’m as mum as 
a mouse. Just give me a note for one twenty-five. There’s 
3’our cheque-book on 3'our desk.” 

“•And there’s this too, 3’’Ou villain,” cried the old gentleman. 
In the desk to wiiich the valet pointed was a little double- 
barrelled pistol, which had belonged to Pendennis’s old patron, 
the Indian commander-in-ehief, and which had accompanied 
him in man}’ a Campaign. “ One more word, }'ou scoundrel, 
and I’ll shoot 3 011, like a mad dog. Stop — by Jove, I’ll do it 
now. You’ll assault me, will you? You’ll strike at an old 
man, will you, you lying coward? Kneel down and say your 
prayers, sir, for b}’ the Lord you shall die.” 

The Major’s face glared with rage at his adversary, who 
looked terrified before him for a moment, and at the iiext^ 
with a shriek of Murder ! ” sprang towards the open window^ 
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under which a policeman happened to be on his beat. Mul*- 
dcr ! Police ! bellowed Mr. Morgan. 

To liis surprise, Major Pendennis wheeled away the table 
and walked to the other window, which was(|>also open. He 
beckoned the policeman. ‘‘Come up here, policeman,” lie 
said, and tlien went and placed hinisell* against the door. 

“You miserable sneak,” he said to Morgan; “the pistol 
hasn’t been loaded these fifteen years, as you would liave 
known very well, if 3"ou had not been such a coward. Th.at 
policeman is coming, and I will have him up, and have your 
trunks searched ; I have reason to believe that you are a thief, 
sir. I know you arc. I’ll swear to the things.”. 

“You gave ’em to me — 3’^ou gave ’em to me!” cried 
Morgan. 

The Major laughed. “ We’ll see,” he said ; and the guilty 
valet remembered some fine lawn-fronted shirts — a certain 
gold-headed cane — an opera-glass, wdiich he had forgotten to 
bring down, and of which he had assumed the use along with 
certain articles of his master’s clothes, which the old daud3^ 
neither wore nor asked for. 

Policeman X entered ; followed 1)3^ the scared Mrs. Brixham 
and her maid-of-all-work, who had been at the door and foinid 
some difliciilt3' in closing it against the street amateurs, who 
wished to see the row. The Major began instantly to speak. 

“I have Bad occasion to discharge this drunken scoundrel,” 
he said. “Both last night and this morning he insulted and 
assaulted me. I am an old man and took up a pistol. You 
see it is not loaded, and this coward cried out before he was 
hurt. I am glad 3^ou arc come. 1 was charging him with tak- 
ing my propert3", and desired to examine his trunks and his 
room.” 

“ The velvet cloak 3^011 ain’t worn these three 3^ears, nor the 
weskits, and I thought I might take the shirts, and I — I take 
m3^ hoath I intended to put back the hopera-glass,” roared 
Morgan, writhing with rage and terror. 

“The man acknowledges that he is a thief,” the Major 
said, calmly. “He has been in my service for 3^ears, and I 
have treated him with eveiy kindness dhd confidence. We 
will go up stairs and examine his trunks.” 

In those trunks Mr. Morgan had things which he would 
fain keep from public e3'e8. Mr. Morgan, the bill-discounter, 
gave goods as well as money to his customers. He provided 
3 ^oung spendthrifts with snuff-boxes and pins and jewels and 
pictures and cigars, and of a very doubtful quality those cigars 
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And jewels and pictures were. Their display at a police office, 
the discovery of his occult profession, and the exposure of the 
Major’s property, which he had appropriated, indeed, rather than 
stolen, — woul(Wot have added to the reputation of Mr. Mor^ 
gan. He looked a piteous imago of terror and discomfiture. 

“He’ll smash me, will he?” thought the Major. “I’ll 
crush him now, and finish with him.” 

But he paused. He looked at poor Mrs. Brixham’s scared 
face ; and he thought for a moment to himself that the mtin 
brought to bay and in prison might make disclosures which 
had best be kept secret, and that it was best not to deal 
too fiercely with a desperate man. 

“ Stop,” he said, “ policeman. I’ll speak with this man by 
himself.” 

“ Do 3’ou give Mr. Morgan in charge?” said the policeman. 

“ I have brought no charge as 3’et,” the Major said, with a 
significant look at his man. 

“ Thank you, sir,” wliispcrcd Morgan, very low. 

“ Go outside the door, and wait there, policeman, if you 
please. — Now, Morgan, you have plac ed one game with me, 
and you have not had the best of it, my good man. No, begad^ 
ybu’ve not had the best of it, though 3 011 liad the best hand ; 
and you’ve got to pay, too, now, 3 011 scoundrel.” 

^ Yes, sir,” said the nnm. 

“ I’ve only found out, within the last week, the game which 
you have been driring,'3ou villain. Young De Boots of the 
Blues, recognized 3 0U as the man who came, to barracks, and 
did business one-third in money, one-third in eau-de-Cologne, 
and one-third in French prints, 3-011 confounded demure old 
sinner! I didn’t miss an3'thing, or care a straw what you’d 
taken, 3'ou boob3’ ; but I took the shot, and it hit — hit the 
buirs-e3'e, begad. Damm3-, sir. I’m an old campaigner.” 

“What do 3'ou want with me,, sir?” 

“ I’ll tell 3-0U. Your ])ins, I suppose, 3011 keep about 3’OU 
in that dem’d gi-eat leather pocket-book, don’t 3'ou? You’ll 
burn Mrs. Brixham’s bill ? ” 

“ Sir, I ain’t a-goin’ to part with m3' propert3',” growled the 
man. 

“ You lent her sixty pounds five 3’ear8 ago. She and that 
poor devil of an insurance-clerk, her son, have paid 3'ou fifty' 
pounds a year ever since ; and you have got a bill of a^le 6 t 
her fiirniture, and her note of hand for a hundred and fifty 
pounds. She told me so last night. By Jove, sifr youfve tfiied. 
that poor woman enough.” ' , ■ ; 
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‘‘ I won’t give it up,” said Morgan. “ If I do I’m ” 

Policeman ! ” cried the Major. 

“You shall have the bill,” said Morgan. “You’re not 
going to take monej' of me, and you a gentleman 

“ I shall want you directly,” said the MajoFto X, who here 
entered, and who again withilrew, 

“ No, mj^ good sir,” the old gentleman continued ; “I have 
not any desire to have farther pecuniary transactions with 3*011 ; 
but we will draw out a little paper, which j*ou will have the 
kindness to sign. No, stop! — vou shall write it: you have 
improved immensel}’ in writing of late, and have now a ver}* 
good hand. You shall sit down and write, if you please — 
there, at that table — so — let me see — we may as well have 
the date. Write ^ Biuy Street, St. James’s, October 21 , 18 — ” 

And Morgan wrote as he was instructed, and [is the pitiless 
old Major continued : — 

“I, James Morgan, having come in extreme povert}* into 
the service of Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, of Bury Street, St. 
James’s, a Major in her Majesty’s service, acknowledge that I 
received liberal w*ages and board wages from my emplo3"er, 
during fifteen years. — You can’t object to that, I am sure,” 
said the Major. 

“ During fifteen years,” wrote Morgan. 

“In which time, by my own care and prudence,” the dicta- 
tor resumed, “I have managed to amass sufficient money to 
purchase the house in which 1113* master resides, and besides to 
effect other savings. Amongst other persons from whom I have 
had money, I nniy mention my present tenant, Sirs. Brixham, 
who in consideration ol* sixt}* pounds advanced b}* me five 
3*ears since, has paid back to me the sum of two hundred and 
fiffcj* pounds sterling, besides giving me a note of hand for one 
hundred and twenty pounds, which I restore to her at the desire 
of m3" late master, Major Arthur Pendennis, and therewith free 
her furniture, of which 1 had u bill of sale. — Have you writtim ? ” 

“ I think if this pistol was loaded, I’d blow your bi’ains out,” 
said Morgan. 

“ No, you wouldn’t. You have too great a respect for 3*our 
valuable life, my good man,” the Major answered. “Let us 
go on and begin a new sentence.” 

“And having, in return for m3" master’s kindness, stolen 
his propert3" from him, which I acknowledge to be now upstairs 
in my trunks: and having uttered falsehoods regarding his 
and other honorable families, I do hereb}", in consideration of 
his clemenc}* to me, express m3' regret for uttering these false- 
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hoods, and for stealing his propert 5 '' ; and declare that I am 
not worthy of belief, and that I hope — yes, begad, — that I 
hoi)e to amend for the future. Signed, James Morgan.” 

“ I’m d-Ai if 1 sign it,” said Morgan. 

“ My good man, it will happen to j'Ou, whether you sign 
or no, begad,” said the old fellow, chuckling at his own wit. 
“ There, I shall not use this, you understand, unless — unless I 
am compelled to do so. Mrs. Brixham, and our friend the 
police'man, will witness it, I dare say, without reading it : and 
1 wjU give the old lady back her note of hand, and say, which 
you will confirm, that she and you are quits. 1 see there is 
Frosch come back with the cab for my trunks ; I shall go to an 
hotel. — You ’may come in now, policeman ; Mr. Morgan and 
I have arranged our little dispute. If Mrs. Brixham will sign 
this paper, and you, policeman, Avill do so, I shall be very 
much obliged to you both. Mrs. Brixham, jou and 5 ’our 
worthy landlord, Mr. Morgan, are quits. I wish you joy of 
him. Let Frosch come and pack the rest of tlie things.” 

Frosch, ^ided b}' the Slave}-, under the calm superintendence 
of Mr. Morgan, carried Major Pendennis’s boxes to the cab in 
waiting ; and Mrs. Brixham, when her persecutor was not by, 
came and asked a Heaven’s blessing upon the Major, her pre- 
server, and the best and quietest and kindest of lodgers. And 
iiavjng given her a finger to shake, Avhich the humble lady 
received with a curtsy, and over which she was ready to make 
a speech full of tears, the Major cut short that valedictory 
oration, and walked out of the house to the hotel in Jermyn 
Street, which was not many steps from Morgan’s door. 

That individual, looking forth from the parlor-window, dis- 
charged anything but blessings at his parting guest ; but tire 
stout old boy could afford not to be frightened at Mr. Morgan, 
and flung him a look of great contempt and humor as he strutted 
away with his cane. 

Major Pendennis had not quitted his house of Bury Street 
many hours, and Mr. Morgan was enjo}'ing his otium in a dig- 
nified manner, surveying the evening fog, and smoking a mgar, 
on the doomteps, when Arthur Pendennis, Esq., tire hero of 
this history, made his appearance at the well-known door. 

“ My uncle out, I suppose, Morgan? ” he said to the func- 
tionary ; knowing full well that to smoke was treason, in the 
presence of the Major. 

“ Major Pendennis is hout, sir,” said Morgan, with gravity, 
bowing, but not touching the elejcaut cap which he wora« 
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M^or Pendcnnis have left this ’ouse to-day, sir, and I 
no longer the honor of being in his service, sir.” 

“ Indeed, and where is he?” 

“I believe he 'ave taken tempor^y lodgings at Cox's ’otcl, 
in Jumrain Street,” said Mr. Morgan ; and added,' after a 
pause, ‘‘Are you in town for some time, pra}^ sir? Are you 
in Chambers ? I should like to have the honor of waiting on 
you there : and would be thankful if you would favor m^ with 
a quarter of an hour.” 

‘‘ Do 5"0u want my uncle to take you back? ” asked Aithur, 
insolent and good-natured. 

I want no such thing; I’d see him — ” the man glared at 
him for a minute, but lie stopped. ‘‘No, sir, thank you,” he 
said in a softer voice ; “ it’s only with j'oii that I wish to speak, 
on some business wiiich coiujcrns 3^011 ; and perhaps 3'ou would 
favor me b}^ walking into my house.” 

“If it is but for a minute or tw^o, I will listen to-^you, Mor- 
gan,” said Arthur; and thought to himself, “I suppose the 
fellow wants me to patronize him ; ” and he entered the house. 
A card was already in the front windows, proclaiming that 
apartments were to be let, and having introduced Mr. Pen- 
dennis into the dining-room, and offered him a chair, Mr. 
Morgan took one himself, and proceeded to convey some in- 
formation to him, of which the reader has afread}" had cog- 
nizance. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

IN WHICH PENDKNNIS COUNTS HIS EGGS. 

OuE friend had arrived in London on that day. only, though 
but for a brief visit, and having left some fellow travellers at 
an hotel to which he had convo3Td them from the West, he 
hastened to the* Chambers in Lamb Court, which were basking 
in as much sun as chose to visit that dreary but not altogether 
comfortless building. Freedom stands in* lieu of sunshine in 
Chambers ; and Templars grumble, but take their ease in their 
Inn. Pen's domestic announced to him that Warrington was 
in Chambers too, and, of course, AiUiiir ran up to his friend's 
room straightwaj’, and found it, as of old, perfumed with the 
pipe, and George on&e more at woric at his newspapers and 
reviews. The pair greeted each other with the rough cordiality 
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which young Englishmen use one to another : and which catries’ 
a great deal of warmth and kindness under its rude exterior. 
Warrington! smiled, and took his pipe out of his mouttl, and 
said, “.Well, young one!” Pen advanced and held out his 
band, and said, “ How are you, old boy?” And so this greet- 
ing passed between two friends who had not seen each other 
for mouths. Alphonse and Frederic would have rushed into 
each ‘Other’s arms and shrieked Ce bon coeur! ee cher Alpkottge/ 
over each other’s shoulders. Max and Wilhelm would have 
beiAowed half a dozen kisses, scented with Havana, upon 
each other’s mustachios. “ Well, young one ! ” “How are you, 
old boy ? ” is what two Britons say : after saving each other’s' 
livee, possibly, the day before. To-morrow they will leave 6ft 
sluiking hands, and only wag their heads at one another as 
the 3 ’ come to breakfast. Each has for the other the very warm- 
est confidence and regard ; each would share his purse with the 
other : and hearing him attacked, would break out in the loud- 
est and most enthusiastic praise of his friend ; but they part 
with a mere’ Good-bj‘, they meet with a mere How-d’you-do? 
and they don’t write to each other in the interval. Curious 
mpdesty, strange stoical decorum of English friendship ! “ Yes, 
we are not demonstrative like those confounded foreigners,” 
sa^s Hardman,; who not only shows no friendship, but never 
felt' any all his life long. 

“ Been in Switzerhtnd ? ” says Pen. “ Yes,” says Warring- 
ton. “ Couldn’t find a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came 
to g,trasburg, where I got some caporal.” The man’s mind is 
full',* verj' likely, of the great sights which he has seen, of the 
great emotions with which the vast works of nature have in- 
spired it. But his enthusiasm is too coy to show itself, even 
to his closest friend, and he veils it with a cloud of tobacco, 
lie will speak more fully of confidential evenings, however, and 
writp ardently and frankly about that which he is shy of saying. 
The thoughts and experience of his travel will come forth in his 
writings ; as the learning, which he never displays in talk, 
enriches bis style with pregnant allusion and brilliant illustra- 
tion, colors his generous eloquence, and points his wit. 

The elder gives a rapid account of the places which he has 
visited in his tour. He has seen Switzerland, North Italy,, i^d 
the Tyrol — he«has come home by Vienna, and Dread^n^. tyud 
the.Ehine. He speaks about these places in a shy sul^yoicei,. 
as if he had rather not mention them at all, and: as 
qf them had I'endered him very unhappy. The ouUind 'Oi^'-l^ 
elder man’s tour thus gloomily sHetphed oatj. the , young; 
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begins to speak. He has been in the country — very much 
bored — canvassing — uncommonly slow — he is here for a 
day or two, and going on to — to the neighborhood of Tun- 
bridge Wells, to some friends — that will be uncommonly slow, 
too. How hard it is to make an Englishman acknowledge that 
he is happy ! 

And the seat in Parliament, Pen? Have you made it all 
right?’* asks AVarrington. 

All right, — as soon as Parliament meets and a new .ysrit 
can be issued, Clavering retires, and I step into his shoes,” 
says Pen. 

‘‘ And under which king does Bezonian speak or die ? ” asked 
AVarrington. Do we come out as Liberal Conservative, or as 
Government man, or on our own hook? ” 

‘‘ Hem ! There are no politics now ; every man’s politics, 
at least, are pretty much the same. I liavo not got acres 
enough to make me a Protectionist; nor could 1 be one, I 
think, if I had all the land in the county. 1 sliall go pretty 
much with Government, and in advance of them upon some 
social questions wdiich 1 have been getting up during the vaca- 
tion ; — don’t grin, you old Cynic, Ihacehccn getting up the 
Blue Books, and intend to come out rather strong on the Sani- 
tary and Colonization questions.” 

AYe reserve to ourselves the liberty of voting against Gov- 
ernment, though we are generally friendly. AVe are, however, 
friends of the people avant font. We give lectures at the Clav- 
ering Institute, and shake hands with the intelligent mechanics. 
AV'e "think the franchise ought to be very considerably enlarged ; 
at the same time we are free to accept olTiee some day, when 
the House has listened to a few crack speeches from us, and 
the Administration perceives our merit.” 

“ I am not Moses,” said Pen, with, as usual, somewhat of 
melaiichol}" in his voice. I have no laws from lleave'n to 
bring down to the people from the mountain. I don’t belong 
to the mountain at all, or set up to be a leader and reformer of 
mankind. My faith is not strong enough for that; nor my 
vanity, nor mj^ hypocrisy, great enough. .1 will tell ho lies, 
George, that I promise you ; and do no more than coincide in 
those W'hich are necessary and pass current, and can’t be got in 
without recalling the whole circulation. Give a man at least 
the advantage of his sceptical tarn. If I find a good thing to 
say in the House, I will say it ; a good measure, I will support 
it; a fair place, I will take it, and be glad of my luck. But I 
would no more flatter a great man than a mob and now you 
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know as much about my politics as I do. What call have I to 
be a Whig? Whiggism is not a divine institution. Wh}" not 
vote with the* Liberal Conservatives? They have done for the 
nation what the Whigs would never have done without them. 
Who converted both? — the Radicals and the country outside. 
1 think the Morning Post is often right, and Punch is often 
wrong. I don’t profess a call, but take advantage of a chance. 
Parlom d'auire chose'* , 

‘‘The next thing at your heart, after ambition, is love, I 
suppbse?” Warrington said. “How have our 3’oung loves 
prospered? Are we going to change our condition, and give 
up our Chambers? Are you going to divorce incj, Arthur, and 
take unto yourself a wife ? ” 

“ I suppose so. She is very good-natured and livclj’. She 
sings, and she don’t mind smoking. She’ll have a fair fortune 

— 1 don’t know liow much — but my uncle augurs everything 
from the Begum’s generosity, and says that she will come down 
very handsomely. And I think Blanche is dev’Iish fond of 
me,” said Artluir, with a sigh. 

“ That means that we accept her caresses and her money.” 

.‘/Haven’t we said before, that life was a transaction?” 
Pendennis said. “ I don’t pretend to break 1113' heart about 
her. I liave told her pretty fairly what m3" feelings are — and 

— aiid have engaged myself to her. And since I saw her last, 
and for the last two months especlall3% whilst I have been in 
the country, I think she aas been growing fonder and fonder of 
me ; and her letters to me, and especially to Laura, seem to 
show it. Mine have been simple enough — no raptures nor 
vows, 3"Ou understand — but looking upon the thing as an 
affaire faite ; and not desirous to hasten or defer the comple- 
tion.” 

“And Laura? how is she?” Warrington asked frankly. 

“Laura, George,” said Pen, looking his friend hard in the 
face — “ by Heaven, Laura is the best, and noblest, and dearest 
girl the sun ever shone upon.” His own voice fell as he spoke : 
it seemed as if he could hardly utter the words : he stretched 
out his hand to Iris egmrade, who took it and nodded his head. 

“ Have you only found out that now, young un?” War- 
rington said after a pause. 

“Who has not learned things too late, George?’^ cried 
Arthur, in his impetuous way, gathering words and emotion as 
he went on. “ Whose life is not a disappointment? Who 
carries his heart entire to the gi’ave without a mutilation? I 
never knew anybody who was happy quite: or who has not 
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had to ransom himself out of the hands of Fate with the pay^ 
,ment of some dearest treasure or other. Lucky if we are left 
alone afterwards, when we have paid our fine, and if the tyrant 
visits us no more. Suppose 1 have found out that I have lost 
the greatest prize in the world, now that it can’t be mine — that 
f‘or years I had an angel under my tent, and let her go? — am 
1 the onl}’ one — ah, dear old boy, am I the only one? And 
do you think my lot is easier to bear because I own^ that I 
deserve it? She’s gone from us. God’s blessing be with her! 
She might have sta3'ed, and I lost her ; it’s like Undine .- isn’t 
it, George?” 

‘‘ She was in this room, once,” said George.. 

He saw her there — he heai’d the sweet low voice — he saw 
the sweet smile and eyes shining so kindly — the face remem- 
bered so fondly — thought of in what night-watches — blest 
and loved alwaj’s — gone now ! A glass that had held a nose- 
gay — a Bible with Helen’s handwriting — were all that were 
left him of that brief flow^er of his life, Say it is a dream : say 
it passes : better the recollection of a dream than an aimless 
waking from a blank stupor. 

The two friends sat in silence awdiile, each occupied with 
his own thoughts and aw^are of tlie other’s. Pen broke* it 
prescntlj', by saving that he must go and seek for his uncle, 
and report progress to the old gontlenian. The Major had 
written in a very bad humor ; the Major was getting old. ‘‘ I 
should like to see you in Parliament, and snugly settled with a 
comfortable house and an heir to the name before I make my 
bow. Show me these,” the Major wrote, ‘^and then, let old 
Arthur Pendennis make room for the younger fellows ; he has 
walked the Pall Mall pave long enough.” 

There is a kindness about the old heathen,” said Warring- 
ton. “ He cares for somebody besides himself, at least for 
some other part of himself besides that which is buttoned into 
his own coat; — for 3011 and your race. lie wwild like to see 
the progeny of the Pendennises multii>lying and increasing, 
and hopes that the}" may inherit the land. The old patriarch 
blesses j'ou from the Club window of Bays’s, -and is carried otf 
and buried under the flags of St. James’s Church, in sight of 
Pjecadill}’, and the cab-stand, and the carriages going to the 
levee. It is an edifying ending.” 

“ The new blood I bring into the family,” mused Pen, ‘‘ is 

f .ther tainted. If I had chosen, I think my father-in-law 

mory would not have been the progenitor I should have de- 
mised for my race ; nor my grandfather-in-iaw Snell 5 nor our 
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oriental ancestors. By the way, who was Amory ? Amory was 
lieutenant of an ludiaman. Blanche wrote some verses about 
him, — about, tlie storm, the mountain wave, the seaman’s 
grave, the gallant father, and that sort of thing. Amory was 
drowned commanding a country ship between Calcutta and 
Sydney ; Amor^’ and the Begum weren’t happy together. She 
has been unluckj' in her selection of husbands, the good old 
lady, for, between ourselves, a more despicable creature th^n 
Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering I’ark, Baronet, never—-” 
“ Newer legislated for his countrj',” broke in Warrington ; at 
which Pen blu.shed rather. 

“By the wa}, .at Baden,” said Wamngton, “I found our 
friend the Chevalier Strong in great state, and wearing his 
orders. He told me that he had quarrelled with Clavering, of 
wliom he seeiin d to have almost as bad an opinion as j’ou have, 
and in fact, I think, tliough I w'ill not be certain, confided to 
me his opifiion, that C'lavcring was an utter scoundrel. That 
fellow Bloundell, who taught 30 U card-playing at Oxbridge, 
was W'ith Strong ; and time, 1 think, has brought out his valu- 
able qualities, and rendered him a more accomplished rascal 
than he was during your nndergraduateship. But the king of 
the place was the famous Colonel Altamont, who was carrying 
all before him, giving letes to the whole society', and breaking 
the bank, it was said.” 

“ My uncle knows sometliing about that fellow — Clavering 
knows something about f im. There’s something louche regaid- 
ing him. But come ! I must go to Bury Street, like a dutiful 
nephew.” And, taking his hat. Pen prepared to go. 

“ I will walk, too,” said Warrington. And they descended 
the stairs, stopping, however, at Pen’s chambers, which, as 
the reader has been informed, were now (kii the lower story. 

Here Pen began sprinkling himself with eau-de-Cologne, 
and <yirc full}' scenting his hair and whiskers with that odorif- 
erous water. 

“ What is the matter? You’ve not been smoking. Is it 
my pipe that has poisoned you? ” grow’ led Warrington. 

“ I am going .to call upon some women,” said Pen. “I’m 
— I’m going to dine wdth ’em. They are passing through 
town, and are at an hotel in Jermj'ii Street.” 

Warrington looked with good-natured interest at the 
young fellow dandifying himself up to a pitch of complete- 
ness ; and appearing at length in a gorgeous shirt-ftont aM 
neck-cloth, foesh gloves, and glistening boots. George 
a pair of thick high-lows, and bis old shirt was torn abom 
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the breast, and ragged at the collar, where his blue beard had 
worn it. 

“Well, young un,’’ said he, simply, “I like .you to be a 
buck, somehow. When 1 walk about with you, it is as if 
I had a rose in my button-hole. And you are still affable. I 
don*t think there is an^’ young fellow in the Temple turns out 
like you ; and I don’t believe you were ever ashamed of walk- 
ing with me yet.” 

“ Don’t laugh at me, George,” said Pen. 

“I say, Pen,” continued the other, sadly, “if you wri^e — 
if you write to Laura, I wish you w ould say ‘ God bless her ’ 
from me.” 

Pen blushed; and then looked at Warrington ; and then — 
and then burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughing. 

“Pm going to dine with her,” he said. “I brought her 
and Lady Rockminster up from the country to-day — made two 
days of it — slept last night at Bath — I say^ George, come 
and dine, too. I may' ask any one 1 please, and the old lady 
is constantly talking about y’ou.” 

George refused. George had an article to w'rite. George 
hesitated ; and oh, strange to say ! at last he agreed to go. 
It was agreed that they should go and call upon the ladies ; 
and they marched away in high spirits to the liotcl in Jermyn 
Street. Once more the dear face shone upon him ; once more 
the sweet voice spoke to him, and the tender hand pressed a 
welcome. 

There still wanted half an hour to dinner. “You will go 
and see y’our uncle now, Mr. Pendennis,” old Lady Rockminster 
said. “ You will not bring him to dinner — no — his old stories 
arc intolerable ; and I w'ant to talk to Mr. Warrington ; I dare 
say he will amuse us. I think we have heard all your stories. 
We have been together for two whole days, and I think we are 
getting tired of each other.” 

So, obeying her ladyship’s orders, Arthur went down stairs 
and walked to his uncle’s lodgings. 
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CHAPTEE LXX. 

FIAT JUSTITIA. 

The dinner was served when Arthur returned, and Lady 
Rockminster began to scold him for arriving late. But Laura, 
lookifig at her cousin, saw that his face was so pale and scared 
that she interrupted her imperious patroness ; and asked, with 
tender alarm, What had happened? Was Arthur ill? 

Arthur drank a large bumper of sherry. I have heard the 
most extraordinary news ; I will tell you afterwards,’’ he said, 
looking at the servants. He was very nervous and agitated 
during the dinner. ‘‘ Don’t tramp and beat so with your feet 
under the tal)le,” Lady Rockminster said. You have trodden 
on Fido and upset his saucer. You see Mr. Warrington keeps 
his boots quiet.” 

At the dessert — -it seemed as if the unlucky dinner would 
neycr be over — Lad}’ Rockminster said, This dinner has been 
exceedingly stupid. I suppose something has happened, and 
that you want to speak to Laura. I will go and have my nap. 
1 am not sure that 1 shall have any tea — no. Good-night, 
Mr. Warrington. You must come again, and when there is no 
business to talk about.’ And the old lady, tossing up her 
head, walked away from the loom with great dignity. 

George and the others had risen with her, and Warrington 
was about to go away, and was saying Good-night” to Laura, 
who, of course, was looking much alarmed about her cousin, 
when Arthur said, “ Pra}", stay, George. You should hear 
my news too, and give me your counsel in this case. I hardly 
know«*how to act in it.” 

“It’s something about Blanche, Arthur,” said Laura, her 
heart beating, and her cheek blushing, as slie thought it had 
never blushed in her life. 

“Yes — and’ thq most extraordinary story,” said Pen. 
“When I left you to go to my uncle’s lodgings, 1 found his 
servant, Morgan, who has been with him so long, at the doort 
and he said that he and his master bad parted that morning ; 
that my uncle had quitted the house, and had gone to an hot^l 
— this hotel. I asked for him when I came in; but be W'jJ 
gone out to dinner. Morgan then said that he had sometbAT 

of a most important naturo to communicate to me^ and 

46 
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me to step into the house ; his house it is now. It Appe^li^s the 
scoundrel has saved a great deal of monej’ whilst in my uncle’s 
service, and is now a capitalist and a millionnaire*, for what 1 
know. Well, I went into the house, and what do you think 
he told me? This must be a secret between us all — at least 
if wo can keep it, now that it is in possession of that vib 
lain. Blanche’s father is not dead. He has come to life again. 
The marriage between Clavering and the Begum is no miar- 
riage.” 

‘‘ And Blanehe, 1 suppose, is her grandfather’s heir?” ^aid 
Warrington. 

Perhaps! but the child of what a father! Amory is an 
escaped convict — Clavering knows it; my uncle knows it — • 
and it w^as with this piece of information lield over Cdavering 
in terrorem that the wretched old man got him to give up hia 
borough to me.” 

“Blanche doesn’t know it,” said Laura, “nor poor Lady 
Clavei ing ? ” 

“ No,” said Pen ; “ Blanche does not even know the history 
of her father. She knew that he and her mother had separated, 
and had heard as a child, from Bonner, her nurse, that Mr. 
Amory was drowned in New South AVales. lie was there as 
a convict, not as a ship’s captain, as the poor girl thought. 
Lady Clavering has told me that they were not happy, and that 
her husband was a bad chai'acter. She would tfill me all, she 
said, some day : and 1 reinemlicr her saying to me, with tears 
in her eyes, that it was hard for a woman to be forced to own 
that she was glad to hear her husband was dead : and that 
twice in her life she should have chosen so badl3'. What is to 
be done now? The man can’t show and claim his wife : death 
is probabl}" over him if he discovers himself : return to trans- 
portation cert Jii Illy. But the rascal has held the threat of dis- 
covery over Clavering for some time past, and has extorted 
money from him time after time.” 

“it is our friend Colonel Altamont, of course,” said War- 
rington : “I see all now.” 

“If the rascal comes back,” continued Arthur, “Morgan, 
who knows his secret, will use it over him — and having it in 
his possession, proposes to extort money from ns all. The 
d~d rascal supposed I was cognizant of it,”* said Pen, white 
vdtlr anger ; “ asked me if I would give him an. annuity to keep 
threatened- me, as if I was trafficking with this 
old Begum’s misfortune ; and would extort a seat; in 
I^rliamcnt out of that miserable Clavering. Good heavens I . 
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was my uncle mad, to tamper in such a cofispiracy? Fancy 
our mother’s son, Laura, trading on such a treason ! ” 

“ I can’t fancy it, dear Arthur,” said Laura ; seizing Arthihfs 
hand, and hissing it. 

“ Nb ! ” broke out Warrington’s deep voice, wito a tremor; 
he surve3^ed the two generous and loving young people with a 
pang of indescribable love and pain. “No. Our boy can’t 
meddle with such a wretched intrigue as that. Arthur Pen- 
donnis can’t marry a convict’s daughter ; and sit in l^rliament 
as^Member for the hulks. You must wash your hands of the 
whole affair. Pen. You must break off. You mhst give no 
explanationsj^ of why and wherefore, but state that family 
reasons render a match impossible. It is better that those 
poor women should fanc3’ you false to 3'our word than that they 
should know the truth. Besides, you can get from that dog 
Clavering — I can fetch that for y’ou easily enough — an ac- 
knowledgment that the reasons which 3'ou have given to him 
as the head of the family are amply sufficient for bi’eaking off 
the union.. Don’t 5'ou think with me, Laura?” He scarcely 
dared to look her in the face as he spoke. Any’ lingering hope 
that he might have — any feeble hold that he might feel upon 
the last spar of his wrecked fortune, he knew he was casting 
away' ; and he let the wave of his calamity’ close over him, 
Pep had started up wlulst he was speaking, looking eagerly at 
him. He tip'ned his head away. He saw Laura rise up also 
and go to Pen, and once more take his hand and kiss it. “ She 
thinks so too — God bless her ! ” said George. 

“Her father’s shame is not Blanche’s fault, dear Arthur, 
is it?” Laura said, very pale, and speaking very quickly. 
“ Suppose you had been married, would you desert her because 
she had done no wrong ? Are you not pledged to her ? Would 
you leave her because she is in misfoi’tune? And if she is 
unliappv, wouldn’t you console her? Our mother would, had 
sh<f been here.” And, as she spoke, the kind girl folded her 
arms round him, and buried her face upon his heart. 

“Our mother is an angel with God,” Pen sobbed out, 
“And y'ou are the dearest and best of women — the dearest, 
the dearest, and tire best. Teach me my duty. Pray for me 
that I may do it — pure heart. God bless you — God bless 
you, my sister,” 

“Amen,” groaned out Warrington, with his bead in )»is 
hands. “ She is right,” he murmured to himself. “ ShuB Osjlt^l 
do any wrong, 1 think — that girl.” Indeed, she looked\|n| 
smiled like an mtgel. Many a day after, he saw that sn^mf^ 
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^ saw her radiant face as she looked up at Pen — saw her putting 
back her curls, blushing an4 smiling, and still looking fondly 
towards him. 

She leaned for a moment her little fair hand on the table, 
playing on it. “ And now, and now,” she said, looking at the 
two gentlemen — 

‘‘And what now?” asked George. 

“And now we will have some tea,” said Miss Laura, with 
her smile. 

But before this unromantic conclusion to a rather sentimental 
scene could be suftered to take place, a servant brought word 
that Major Pendennis had returned to tlie hotel, and was wait- 
ing to see his nephew. Upon this announcement, Laura, not 
without some alarm, and an appealing look at Pen, which said, 
“ Behave j’ourself well — hold to the right, and do your duty — 
be gentle, but firm with 3’our uncle” — Laura, we saj', with 
these warnings written in her face, took leave of the two 
gentlemen, and retreated to her dormitory. Warrington, who 
was not generally fond of tea, yet grudged that expected cup 
very much. Why could not old Pendennis have come in an 
hour later? Well, an hour sooner or later, what matter? The 
hour strikes at last. The inevitable moment comes to say 
Farewell. The hand is shaken, the door closed, and the friend 
gone; and, the brief joy over, you are alone. “ In which of 
those many windows of the hotel does her light beam ? ” per- 
haps he asks himself as he passes down the street. He strides 
away to the smoking-room of a neighboring Club, and there ap- 
plies himself to his usual solace of a cigar. Men are brawling 
and talking loud about politics, opera-girls, horse-racing, the 
atrocious tjTannj" of the committee; — bearing this sacred 
secret about him, he enters into this brawl. Talk awaj", each 
louder than the other. Rattle and crack jokes. Laugh and 
tell your wild stories. It is strange to take one’s place and 
part in the midst of the smoke and din, and think every man 
here has his secret ego most likely, which is sitting lonely and 
ipart, away in the private chamber, from the, loud game in 
frhich the rest of us is joining ! 

Arthur, as he traversed the passages of the hotel, felt his 
anger rousing up within him. He was indignant to think that 
yonder old gentleman whom he was about to meet, should have 
made hhn such a tool and puppet, and so compromised his honor 
and good name. The old fellow’s hand was very cold and shaky 
when Arthur took it. He was coughing; he was grumbling 
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over the fire ; Frosch could not bring his dressing-gown or ar- 
range his papers as that d-W -confounded impudent scoun- 
drel of a Mofgan. The old gentlelraan bemoaned himself, and 
cursed Morgan’s ingratitude with peevish pathos. 

The confounded impudent scoundrel ! He was dnink last 
night, and challenged me to fight him, Pen : and begad, at one 
time I was so excited that I thought I should have driven a 
knife hito him ; and the infernal rascal has made ten thousand 
pound, I believe — and deserves to be hanged, and will be; 
but, curse him ! X wish he could have lasted out my time. He 
knew all n\y wa3’s, and, damm3% when I rang the bell, the con- 
founded thief brought the tiling I wanted — not like that stupid 
German lout. And what sort of time have you had in the coun- 
try? Been a good deal with Lady l^ockminster? You can’t do 
better. She is one of the old school — vieille ecole^ bonne ecole^ 
hey? Danpny, they don’t make gentlemen and ladies now; 
and in fift3' years you'll hardly know one man from another. 
P>ut they’ll last my time. I ain’t long for this business : I am 
getting very old, Pen, my boy ; and, gad, I was thinking to-day, 
as I was packing up my little libniiy, tliere’s a Bible amongst 
tKe .books that belonged to mv poor mother ; I would like 3^011 
to keep that, Pen. I was thinking, sir, that you would most 
likelj’ open tlie box when it was 3X)ur property, and the old 
fellow was laid under the sod, sir.” And the Major coughed 
and wagged his old head over the fire. 

His age — his kindness, disarmed Pen’s anger somewhat, 
and made Artiun- feel no little compunction for the deed wdiich 
he was about to do. lie knew that the announcement which 
he was about to make would destro3' the darling hope of the 
old gentleman’s lite, and create in his breast a woeful anger 
and commotion. 

jley — liey — I’m off, sir,” nodded the I^lder; “but I’d 
like to read a speech of 3’ours in the Times before I go — ^ Mr. 
Pendennis said : Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking’ — 
hey, sir? hey, Arthur? Begad, 3011 look dev’Iish well and 
healthy, sir. I always said n\y brother Jack would bring the 
famil3' right. YOu-njust go down into the West, and buy the 
old estate, sir. Nec tenui pennu^ he3’? We’ll rise again, sir — 
rise again on the wing — and, begad, I shouldn’t be surprised 
that 3"ou will be a Baronet before you die.” 

His words smote Pen. “And it is I,” he thought, “that 
am going to fling down the poor old fellow’s air-castle. Well, 
it must be. Here goes. — I — I went into your lodgings at 
Bury Street, though I did not find you,” Pen slowly began-— 
“ and I talked with Morgan, uucle.’^ 
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“ Indeed ! The old gentleman’s cheek began to flash in- 
voluntarily, and he muttered, “*The cat’s out of the bag now, 
begad I” 

“ He told me a story, sir, which gave me the deepest sur- 
prise and pain,” said Pen. 

The Major tried to look unconcerned. “ What — that story 
about — about What-do-you-call-’em, hey?” 

“ About Miss Amory’s father — about Lady Clavering’s first 
husband, and who he is, and wliat.” 

“ Hem — a devilish awkward aiTair ! ” said the old mans rub- 
biug his nose. “I — I’ve been aware of that’ — eh — con- 
founded circumstance for some time.” 

“I wish I had known it sooner, or not at all,” said Arthur, 
gloomily. 

“ He is all siife,” thought the Senior, greatly relieved. 
“Gad! I should have liked to keep it from 3’ou altogether — 
and from those two poor women, who are as innoceht as unborn 
babes in the transaction.” 

“ You are right. There is no reason wh}" thb two women 
should hear it ; and I shall never tell them — though that Ail- 
lain, Morgan, perhaps maj',” Arthur said, gloomilj’. ‘‘ He 
seems disposed to trade upon his secret, and has already pro- 
ix>sed terms of ransom to me. I wish I had known of the 
matter earlier, sir. It is not a very pleasant thought to me 
that I am engaged to a convict’s daughter.” 

“ The ver^' I'casou whj' I kept it from you — my dear boy. 
But Miss Amoiy is not a convict’s daughter, don’t jmu see ? 
Miss Amorj' is the daughter of Lady Ciavering, with fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds for a fortune ; and her father-in-law, a 
Baronet and country gentleman, of high reputation, approves 
of the match, and gives up his scat in Parliament to his son-in- 
law. What can be more simple?” 

“ Is it true, sir? ” , 

“ Begad, 3'es, it is true, of course it’s tnie. Amory’s dead. 
I tell you he is dead. The first sign of life he shows, he is 
dead. He can’t appear. We have him at a dead-lock, like 
the fellow in the plaj- — the Critic, hey^?- — 'deAulish amusing 
play, that Critic. Monstrous witty man feheridan ; and so was 
his son. By^ Gad, sir, when I was at the Cape, I remember — ” 

The old gentleman’s garrulity, and wish to conduct Arthur 
to the Cape, perhaps arose from a desire to avoid the subject 
which was nearest bis nephew’s heart ; but Arthur broke out, 
interrupting him — ‘‘If you bad told me this tale sooner, I 
believe you would have spared me and yourself a great deal of 
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pain and disappointmeni; and 1 should not have found myself 
tied to an engagement from \shich l can’t, in honor, recede.” 

“ No, begad, we’ve fixed you — ^^and a man who’s fixed to a 
seat in I^arliament, and a pretty mrl, with a couple of thousand 
a year, is fixed to no bad thing, let me tell you,” said the old 
man. 

“ G-reat Heaven, sir ! ” said Arthur ; “ arc you blind? Can’t 
you see?” 

“ See what, young gentleman? ” asked the other. 

See, tjiat rather than trade upon this secret of Amorys,” 
Arthur cried out, “ 1 would go and join my father-in-law at the 
hulks ! See, %hat rather than take a seat in Parliament as a 
bribe from (Slavering for silence, 1 would take the spoons btf 
the table ! See, that you have given me a felon’s daughter for 
a wife ; doomed me to poverty and shame ; cursed my career 
when it might have been — when it might have been so different 
but for yoii ! Don’t you see that we have been playing a guilty 
game, and have been over-reached ; — that in offering to many 
this poor girl, for the sake of her mono)*, and the advancement 
she would bring, 1 was degrading myself, and prostituting my 
honor?” 

■ *“ What in Heaven’s name do you mean, sir? ” cried the old 
man. 

** I mean to say that there is a measure of baseness which I 
can’t pass,” Arthur said. “ I have no other words for it, and 
am sorry if they huit you. I have felt, for months past, that 
rny conduct in this affair has been wicked, sordid, and worldly. 
1 am rightly punislied by the event, and having sold myself for 
mone}’^ and a seat in Parliament, by losing both.” 

How do you mean tliat you lose either? ” shrieked the old 
gentleman. “Who the devil’s to take your fortune or your 
seat aw.ay from you ? By (4 — . Clavering shaU give ’em to you. 
You shall have every shilling of eighty thousand pounds.” 

“ I’ll keep ny i)ronnse to Miss Amory, sir,” said Arthur. 

“ And, begad, her panuits shall keep theirs to j’ou.” 

“ Not so, please Cod,” Arthur answered. “ I have sinned, 
but. Heaven help.me, I will sin no more. I will let Clavering 
off from that bargain which was made without my knowledge. 
I will take no money with Blanche but that which was originally 
settled upon her ; and I will try to make her happy. You have 
done it. You have brought this on me, sir. But you knew no 
better : and 1 forgive — ” 

“Arthur — in God’s name — in your father’s, who, by 
Heavens, was the proudest man alive, and had the honor of; 
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the family alwa\s at heart — in mine — for the sake of a poor 
In’oken-donii old lellow, who has alwa^'s been dev’lish fond of 
you — don’t fling this chance away — 1 pray you, 1 beg you, I 
implore you, my dear, dear boy, don’t fling^ this cliaiice away. 
It’s the making of you. You’re sure to get on. You’ll be a 
Baronet ; it’s three thousand a 3 "ear% dammy, on m}^ knees, 
there, I beg of you, don’t do this.” 

And the old man actually sank down on his knees, and seiz- 
ing one of Arthur’s hands, looked up piteously at him. It was 
cruel to remark the shaking hands, the wrinkled and (juiveivng 
face, the old eyes weeping and winking, the broken voice. 
‘‘ Ah, sir,” said Arthur, with a groan, ‘‘you have brought pain 
enough on me, spare me this. You have wished me to marry 
Blanche. I mairy her. For God’s sake, sir, rise! 1 can’t 
bear it.” 

“ You — you mean to say that you will take her as a beggar, 
and l)e one yourself?” said the old gentleman, rising up and 
coughing violently. 

“ I look at her as a person to whom a great calamity has 
befallen, and to whom I am promised. She cannot help the 
misfortune ; and as she had my w'ord when she was prosperous, 
1 shall not withdraw it now she is poor, I will not take Clav- 
ering’s seat, unless afterw’ards it should bo given of his free 
will. 1 will not have a shilling more than her original fpr- 
tune.” 

“ Have the kindness to ring the bell,” said the old gentle- 
man. “I have done my best, and said my say; and I’m a 
dev’lish old fellow. And — and — it don’t matter. And — 
and Shakspearc was right — and Cardinal Wolsey — begad — 
‘ and had I hut served my God as I’ve served 3 ’^ou ’ — yes, on 
my knees, hy Jove, to m^^ own nephew — I mightn’t have 
been — Good night, sir, 3-011 needn’t trouble 3 -ourself to call 
again.” 

Arthur took his hand, which the old man left to him | it 
was quite passive and clamm 3 ’. He looked very much old- 
ened ; and it seemed as if the contest and defeat had quite 
broken liim. 

On the next day he kept his bed, and c*efused to see his 
nephew. 
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CZAPTEIi LXXI. 

IK WHICH VHlif DKCKS BEGIN TO CLEAR. 

When, arra5’ed in iiis dressing-gown, Pen walked up, rq- 
cording to custom, to Warrington’s chambers next morning, to 
intcR*m his friend of the issue of the last night’s interview with 
his uncle, and to ask, as usual, for George’s advice and opin- 
ion, Mrs. FltRiagan, the laundress, was the only person whom 
Arthur found in the dear old chambers. George had taken a 
earpet-bag, and was gone. His address was to his brother’s 
house in Suffolk. Packages, addressed to the newspaper and 
review for which he wrote, lay on the table, awaiting delivery. 

“ r found him at the table, when I came, the dear gentle- 
man ! ” Mrs. Flanagan said, writing at his papers, and one 
of the candles was burned out ; and hard as his bed is, he 
i wasn’t in it all night, sir.” 

^Indeed, having sat at the Club until the brawl there became 
ih£blcrable to him, George had walked home, and had passed 
the night finishing some work on which he was emplo3’ed, and 
to the completion of which he bent himself with all his might. 
The labor was done, and tlie night was worn away somehow, 
and the tardj' November dawn came and looked in on the 
young man as he sat over his desk. In the next da3'’s paper, 
or quarter’s review, muny of us xGiy likelj^ admired the work 
of his genius, the variety of his illustration, the fierce vigor of 
his satire, the depth of his reason. There was no hint in his 
writing of the other thoughts which occupied him, and always 
accompanied him in his work : a tone more melancholy than 
was, customary, a satire more bitter and impatient than that 
which he afterwards showed, maj^ have marked the w'ritings of 
this period of his life to the very few persons who knew his 
style or his name. Wq have said before, could we know the 
man’s feelings as well as the author’s thoughts — how interest- 
ing most books would be ! — more interesting than meny. I 
supix)se harlequin’s face behind his mask is alwa3-s grave, if 
not melancholy — certainly, each man who lives by the pen, 
and happens to read this, must remember, if be will, his own 
experiences, and recall man3' solemn hours of solitude and labor* 
What a constant care sat at the side of the desk and acoom* 
panied him I Fever or sickness were lying possibly in tlie next 
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rooni J h sick child might he there, with a wife watching ever it 
terrified and in prayer ; or grief might be bearing him down, 
and the cruel mist before the ej^es rendering the paper scarce 
visible as he wrote on it, and* the inexorable necessity drove on 
the pen. What man --among us has not had nights and hours 
like these? But to the manly heart — severe as these pangs 
are, they are endurable : long as the night seems, tlie dawn 
comes at last, and the wounds heal, and the fever abates,, and 
rest comes, and you can afford to look back on the past misery 
with feelings that are anything but bitter. ^ 

Two or three books for reference, fragments of torn-up man- 
uscript, drawers open, pens and inkstand, lines h^i.lf visible on 
the blotting-paper, a bit of sealing-wax twisted and bitten and 
broken into sundry pieces — such relics as these were about the 
table, and Pen flung himself down in George’s empt}^ chair — 
noting things according to his wont, or in spite of himself. There 
was a gap in the book-case (next to the old College Plato, with 
the Boniface Arms), where Helen’s Bible used to be. He has 
taken that with him, thought Pen. He knew why his friend 
was gone. Dear, dear old George ! 

Pen rubbed his hand over his eyes. Oh, how much wiser, 
how much better, how much nobler he is than I, he thougliti 
W'hcre was sucli a friend, or such a brave heart? Where shall 
I ever h^far such a frank voice, and kind laughter? Where 
shall I ever see such a true gentleman? No wonder she loved 
liim. God bless him ! Wliat was I compared to him ? What 
could she do else but love him ? To the end of our days we 
will be her brothers, as fate wills that we can be no more. 
We’ll be her knights, and wait on her ; and when we’re old, 
we’ll saj’^ how we loved her. Dear, dear old George ! 

When Pen descended to his own chambers, his eye fell on 
the letter-box of his outer door, which he had previously over- 
looked, and there was a little note to A. P., Esq., in George’s 
well-known handwriting, George had put into Pen’s box proba- 
bly as he was going away. 

" D* Pen, — I shall b(? half way Iionie wlien you breakfast, and intend 
to stay over Christmas, in Siiff*', or elsowliere. " 

** I have my own opinion of tlie issue of matters about which we talked 
in J— Street yesterday ; and Uiink my presencje de trop. 

“Vale. G. W. 

** Give my very best regards ami adieux to your cousin.” 

And so George was gone, and Mrs. Flanagan, the laundressi 
ruled oVer his empt}^ chambers. , 
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Pen of course bad to go and see bis uncle on the day after 
their colloquy; and not being admitted, he naturally went 
to Lady Eockminster’s apartmei^its, where the old lady in- 
stantly’ asked for Bluebeard, and insisted that he should copie 
to dinner. 

“Bluebeard is gone,” Pen said, and he took out poor 
George’s scrap of paper, and haqded it to Laura, who looked 
at it — did not look at Peri in return, but passed the paper 
back to him, and walked awa^'. Pen rushed into an eloquent 
eulogium upon his dear old George to Lady Rockminster, who 
was astonished at his enthhsiasni. She had never heard him 
so warm in 'praise of anybody; and told him, with her usual' 
frankness, that she didn’t think it had been in his nature to care 
so much about any other person. 

As Mr. Pendennis was passing thiough Waterloo Place, in 
one of Ijis man}’ walks to the hotel where Laura lived, and 
whither dut}’ to his uncle carried Arthur every day, he saw 
issuing from Messrs. Gimcrack’s celebrated shop an old friend, 
who was followed to his brougham by an obsequious shopman 
bearing parcels. The gentleman was in the dee])est mourning i 
tlie brou^am, the driver, and the horse, were in mourning. 
Grief in easy circumstances, and supported by the comfortablest 
springs and cushions, was typified in the equipage and the little 
gentleman, its proprietor. 

“ What, Foker ! Hail, Foker ! ” cried out Pen — the reader, 
no doubt, has likewise recognized Arthur’s old schoolfellow — 
and he held out his hand to the heir of the late lamented John 
Henry Foker, Esq., the master of Logwood and other houses, 
the principal partner in the great brewery of Foker & Co. ; the 
greater portion of Foker’s Entire. 

A little hand, covered with a glove of the deepest ebony, 
and set off by three inches of a snowy wristband, was put forth 
ter meet Arthur’s salutation. The other little hand held a little 
morocco case, containing, no doubt, something precious, of 
which Mr. Foker had just become proprietor in Messrs. Gim- 
crack’s shop. Pen’s keen eyes and satiric turn showed him at 
once upon what ^errand Mr. Foker had been emploj’ed ; and 
he thought of the heir in Horace pouring forth the gathered 
wine of his father’s vats; and that human nature is pretty 
much the same in Regent Street as in the Via Sacra. 

“ Le Roi est mort. Vive le Roi ! ” said Arthur. 

“ Ah ! ” said the other. “ Yes. Thank you — very mu^ 
obliged. How do you do. Pen ? — very busy -r good-by ! ” W 
he jumped into the black brougham, and Sat like a little bli^! 
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Care behind the black coachman, lie liad blushed on seeing 
Pen, and shown other signs of guilt and perturbation, which 
Pen attributed to the noveltj" of his situation ; and 6 n which he 
began to speculate in his usual sardonic manner. 

‘^Yes: so wags the world,” thought Pen. ‘‘The stone 
closes over Hariy the Fourth, and Harry the Fifth reigns in 
his stead. The old ministers at the brewery come and kneel 
before him with their books; the draymen, his subjects, fling- 
up their red caps, and shout for him. What a grave deference 
and S3"mpathy the bankers and the law^xrs show ! There was 
too great a stake at issue between ‘ those two that^ they should 
ever love each other very cordially. As long as one man 
keeps another out of twenty thousand a year, the younger 
must be always hankering after the crown, and the wish must 
be the father to the thought of possession. Tliank Heaven, 
there was no thought of mone^^ between me and our dear 
mother, Laura.” 

“There never could have been. You would have spurned 
it ! ” cried Laura. “ Wh}^ make j'oursolf more selfish than you 
are, Pen ; and allow- j our mind to own, for an instant, that it 
w^ould have entertained such — such dreadful meanness? You 
make me blush for j’ou, Arthur : you make me — ” her eyes 
finished this sentence, and she passed her handkerchief across 
them. 

“ There are some truths which women will never acknowl- 
edge,” Pen said, “ and from which j^our modesty alwa3^s turns 
away. I do not say that I never knew^ the feciing, onlj’ tliat 
I am glad I had not the temptation. Is there any harm in that 
confession of weakness ? ” 

“ We arc all taught to ask to be delivered from evil, Arthur,” 
said Laura, in a low voice, “lam glad if you were spared from 
that great crime ; and only sorrj^ to think that yon could bv 
any possibilitj" have been led into it. But you never could ; 
and you don’t think you could. Your acts are generous ancl 
kind: you disdain mean actions. You take Blanche without 
raonej', and without a bribe. Y^es, thanks be to Heaven, dear 
brother. You could not have sold j’ourself away ; I knew you 
could not when it came to the day, and you did not. Praise 
be — be where praise is due. Whj' does this horrid scepticism 
pursue j'ou, my Arthur? Why doubt and sneer at your own 
heart — at every one’s ? Oh, if j'-ou knew the pain you give 
me — how I lie awake and think of those hard sentences, dear 
brother, and wish them unspoken, unthought ! ” 

“ Do I cause you many thoughts and many tears, Laura?” 
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adked Arthur. The fulness of innocent love beamed from her 
in reply. A smile heavenly pure, a glance of unutterable 
tenderness, s3’mpathy, pity, shone in her face ~ all which in- 
dications -of love and purity Arthur beheld and worshipped 
in her, as you would watch them in a child, as one fancies one 
might regard them in an angel. 

I — I don’t know what I have done,” he said, simply, “ to 
have merited such regard from two such women. It is like 
undeserved praise, Laura — or too much good fortune, which 
frightens one — or a great post, when a man feels that he is 
not fit for it. Ah, sister, how weak and wicked we are ; how 
spotless, and Yuli of love and truth, Heaven made you ! I 
think for some of you there has been no fall,” he said, looking 
at the charming girl with an almost paternal glance of admira- 
tion. You can’t help having sweet thoughts, and doing 
good actions. Dear creature ! they are the flowers which you 
bear.” 

And what else, sir? ” asked Laura. I see a sneer coming 
over your face. What is it? Why does it come, to drive all 
the good thoughts away ? ” 

. A sneer, is there? I was thinking, my dear, that nature 
in making you so good and loving did very well : but — ” 

‘\But what? What is that wicked but? and wh}^ are you 
always calling it up?” 

“But will come in spite of us. But is reflection. But is 
the sceptic’s familiar, with wliom he has made a compact ; and 
if he forgets it, and indulges in happy day-dreams, or building 
of air-castles, or listens to sweet music let us say, or to the 
bells ringing to church. But taps at the door, and says. Master, 
I am here. You arc my master ; but I am yours. Go where 
you will, 3 ’ou can’t travel without me. I will whisper to you 
when you are on your knees at church. I will be at your mar- 
riage pillow. I will sit down at your table with your children. 
I will be behind your death-bed curtain. That is what But is,” 
Pen said. 

“ Pen, you frighten me,” cried Laura. 

“Do you knbw what But came and said to me just now, 
when I was looking at you? But said. If that girl had reason 
as well as love, she would love you no more. If she knew you 
as you are — the sullied, selfish being which you know — she 
must part from you, and could give you no love and no sj’m- 
pathy. Didn’t I say,” he added, fondly, “that some of you 
seem exempt from the fall ? Love you know ; but the knowl-^ 
edge of evil is keut from you.” 
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‘‘What is this you young folks are talking* about asked 
Lady Rockminster, who at this moment made her appearance 
in the room, having performed, in the mystic retirement of her 
own apartments, and under the hands of her attendant, those 
elaborate toilette-rites without which the worthy old lady never 
presented herself to public view* ‘^Mr. Pendennis, you are 
always coming here.” 

“It is very pleasant to be here,” Arthur said: “and we 
were talking, when you came in, about my friend Poker, whom 
I met just now ; and who, as your lady ship knows, hats suc- 
ceeded to his father’s kingdom.” 

“He has a very fine propert}', he has fifteen thousand a 
year. He is my cousin. He is a very worthy young man. 
He must come and see me,” said Lady Rockminster, with a 
look at Laura. 

“ He has been engaged for many years past to his cousin. 
Lady — ” 

“ Lady Ann is a foolish little chit,” Lady Rockminster said, 
with much dignity: “and I have no patience w’fth her. She 
has outraged every feeling of societ}*. She has broken her 
father’s heart, and thrown away fifteen thousand a year.” 

“ Thrown aw^ay ! AVhat has happcnied? ” asked Ven. 

“ It will be the talk oi the town in a day or two ; and there 
is no need wdiy I should keei) the seend any longer,” said Lady 
Rockminster, who had written and received a dozen letters on 
the subject. “ I luid a letter 3'esterday from my ilaughter, wlio 
was sta^ ing at Di’ummingtoii until all the wwld w^as oliliged 
to go away on account of the frightful catastrophe which hap- 
pened there. When Mr. Poker came home from Kice, and 
after the funeral, Ladj' Arm went down on her knees to her 
father, said that she never could marry her cousin, that she had 
contracted another attacliment, and that she must die rather 
than fulfil her contract. Poor Lord Roshcrville, who is dread- 
fullj' embarrassed, showed his daughter wdiat the state of his 
affairs was, and that it was necessary that the arrangements 
should take place ; and, in fine, we all supposed that she had 
listened to reason, and intended to comply with the desires of 
her famil3^ But what has happened — last Thursda}; she went 
out after breakfast with her maid, and was married iii the very 
church in Drummington Park to Mr. Hobson, her father’s own 
chaplain and her brother’s tutor; a red-haired widower with 
two children. Poor dear Rosherville is in a dreadful way : he 
wishes Henry Foker should marry Alice or Barbara ; but Alice 
is marked with the small-pox, and Barbara is ten years older. 
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th^n he is. And, of course, now the young man is* his own 
ruusler-, he will think of choosing for himself. The blow on 
Lady Agnes Is very cruel. She is inconsolably. She has the 
house in* Grosvenor Street for her life, and her settlement, 
which was very handsome. Have you not met her? Yes, she 
dined one day at Lady Clavering’s — the first day I saw you, 
and a very disagreeable young man I thought you were. But 
1 hav 6 formed you. We have formed him, haven’t we, Laura? 
Where is Bluebeard? let him come. That horrid Grindle}^ the 
dentist, will keep me in town another week.” 

To tlic latter part of her ladyship’s speech Arthur gave no 
ear. He was thinking for whom could Foker be purchasing 
those trinkets which he was carrying away from the jeweller’s? 
Why did Hariy seem anxious to avoid him? Could he be still 
faithful to the attachment which had agitated him so much, and 
sent him abroad eighteen months back? Psha ! The bracelets 
and presents were for some of Harry’s old friends of the Opera 
or the Frencli Theatre. Rumors from Naples and Paris, ru- 
mors such as are borne to Club smoking-rooms, had announced 
(that tlie 3wmg man liad found distractions ; or, precluded from 
his* virtuous attachment, the poor fellow had flung himself back 
upon his old companions and amusements — not the only man 
or woman whom society forces into evil, or debars from good : 
not the only victim of the world’s selfish and wicked IrfWs. 

As a good thing whep it is to be done cannot be done too 
quicklj’, Laura was anxious that Pen’s marriage intentions 
should be put into execution as speedily as possible, and pressed 
on his arrangements with rather a feverish anxiety. Why could 
she not wait? Pen could afford to do so with perfect equanim- 
ity, but Laura would hear of no dela3\ She wrote to Pen ; she 
implored Pen : she used every means to urge expedition. It 
seemed as if she could have no rest until Arthur’s happiness 
was *00111 iilete. 

Slie offered lu'rself to dearest Blanche to come and sta}^ at 
Tunbridge with her, when Lady Rockininster should go on her 
intended visit to the reigning house of Rockminster ; and al- 
though the old dowager scolded, and ordered, and commanded, 
Laura was deaf and disobedient; she must go to Tunbridge, 
she would go to Tunbridge ; she wlio orclinaril3' had no will of 
her own, and complied smilingly with anybody’s whim and ca- 
prices, showed the most selfish and obstinate determination in 
this instance. The dowager lady must nurse herself in her 
rheumatism, she must read herself to sleep, if she would not 
hear her maid, whose voice croaked, and who made sad 
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of (he scnlimciital passages in the novels — Laura must go, and 
be with her new sister. In another week, she proposed, with 
many loves and i;egards to dear Lady Clavering, to pass some 
time with dearest Blanche. 

Dearest Blanche wrote instantly in reply to dearest Laura’s 
No. 1, to say with what extreme delight she would welcome her 
sister : how charming it would be to practise their old duets to- 
gether, to wander o’er the grassy sward, and amidst the yellow- 
ing woods of Penshurst and Southborough ! Blanche counted 
the hours till she should embrace her dearest friend. * 

Laura, No. 2, expressed her delight at dearest Blanche’s 
affectionate reply. She hoped that their friendship* would never 
diminish ; that the confidence between them would grow in after 
' years ; that they should have no secrets from each other ; that 
the aim of the life of each would be to make one person happy. 

Blanche, No. 2, followed in two days. ‘^IIow provoking! 
Their house was very small, the two spare bedrooms were oc- 
cupied by that horrid Mrs. Planter and her daughter, who had 
thought proper to fall ill (she always fell ill in epuntiy-houses) , 
and she could not or would not be moved for some days.” 

Laura, No. 3. “It was indeed very provoking. L. had 
hoped to hear one of dearest B.’s dear songs on Friday: biit 
she was the more consoled to wait, because Lady R. was not 
xary well, and liked to be nursed by her. Poor Major Pen- 
dennis was very unwell, too, in the same hotel — too unwell 
even to sec Arthur, who was constant in his calls on his uncle. 
Arthur’s heart was full of tenderness and affection. She had 
known Arthur all her life. She w'ould answer”— ^ yes, even in 
italics she would answer — “ for his kindness, his goodness, and 
his gentleness.” 

Blanche, No. 3. “What is this most surprising, most ex- 
traordinary letter from A. P. ? What does dearest Laura know 
about it ? What has happened ? What, what mystery is .en- 
veloped under his frightful reseiwe?” 

Blanche, No. 3, requires an explanation ; and it cannot bo 
better given than in the surprising and mysterious letter ol 
Arthur Pendennis. 
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CHAPTER LXXIL 

MR. AND MRS. SAM HUXTER. 

*^Dear Blanche,” Arthur wrote, “3'ou are always reading 
and dl’earning pretty dramas, and exciting romances in real life, 
are you now prepared to enact a part of one ? And not the 
pleasantest part, dear Blanche, that in which the heroine takes 
l>ossession of Jier father’s palace and wealth, and introducing 
her husband to the loyal retainers and faithful vassals, greets 
her happy bridegroom with "Ail of this is mine and thine,’ — 
but the other character, that of the luckless lady, who suddenly 
discovers that she is not the Prince’s wife, but Claude Mclnotte’s 
the beggau’s : that of Alnaschar’s wife, who conics in just as 
her husband has kicked over the tray of porcelain which w'as to 
be the makiijg of his fortune — But sta3' ; Alnaschar, who kicked 
down the china, was not a married man ; he had cast his eye 
on the Vizier’s daughter, and his hopes of her went to the 
ground with the shattered bowls and tea-cups. 

‘‘ Will you be the A'izier’s daugliter, and refuse and laugh 
to scorn Alnaschar, or will you be the Lady of L3’ons, and love 
the penniless Claude Mclnotte? I will act that part if you like. 
1 will love you my best in return. 1 will do 1113' all to make 
your humble life happv : for humble it will be : at least the 
odds are against any other conclusion ; we shall live and die in 
a poor prosy humdrum way. There will be no stars and epau- 
lettes for the hero of our story. 1 shall write one or two more 
stories, which will presentl3’^ be forgotten. I shall be called to 
the Bar, and try to get on in my profession ; perhaps some da3% 
if I am veiy luck3', and work very hard (which is absurd), I 
may* get a colonial appointment, and you may be an Indian 
Judge’s lad3\ Meanwhile J shall buy back the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette ; ’ the publishers are tired of it since the death of ix)or 
Shandon, and will sell it for a small sum. Warrington will be 
my right hand, arfd%write it up to a respectable sale. I will 
introduce. 3*011 to* Mr, Finucane the sub-editor, and I know who 
in the end will be Mrs. Finucane, — a very nice gentle creature, 
who has lived sweetly through a sad life — and we will jog 
on, I say, and look out for better times, and earn our living 
decently. You shall have the opera-boxes, and superintend 

the fasUonable intelligence, and break your little heart in the 
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poet’s corner. Shall wc live over the offices ? — there arc four 
very good rooms, a kitchen, and a garret for Laura, in Catherine 
Street in the Strand ; or would you like a house in the Water- 
loo Koad ? — it would be very pleasant, onlj" there is that half- 
penny toll at the Bridge. The boys may go to King’s College, 
mayn’t they? Does all this reacLto yon like a joke? 

“ Ah, dear Blanche, it is no joke, and I am sober and telling 
the truth. Our fine da^^-dreams are gone. Our carriage has 
whirled out of sight like Cinderella’s : our house in Belgravia 
has been whisked away into the air by a malevolent (Genius, 
and I am no more a Member of Parlianu'iit, then I am a Bishop 
on his bench in the House of Lords, or a Duke with a Garter 
at his knee. You know pretty well what my property is, and 
your own little fortune: we may have enough with those two 
to live in decent comfort : to take a cab sometimes when we go 
out to see our friends, and not ^o deny ourselves an omnibus 
when we are tired. But tliat is all : in that enough for you, my 
little dainty lad}'? I doubt sometimes whether }ou can bear 
the life I oifer you — at least, it is fair that you should know 
what it will be. If you say, ‘ Yes. Arthur, I will follow your 
fate whatever it may be, and be a loyal and loving wife to aid 
and cheer you ’ — come to me, dear Blanche, and may God help 
me so that I may do my duty to you. If not, and yon look to 
a higher station, I must not bar Blanche’s fortune — I will stand 
in the crowd, and see your ladyship go to C^ourt when }ou 
arc presented, and you shall give me a smile from your chariot 
window. I saw Lady Mirabel going to the drawing-room last 
season : the happy husband at her side glittered with stars and 
cordons. All the flowers in the garden bloomed in the coach- 
man’s bosom. Will you have these and the chariot, or walk 
on foot and mend your husband’s stockings? 

‘‘ I cannot tell you now — afterwards I might, should the 
day come when we may have no secrets from one another — 
what has happened within the last few hours which has changed 
all my prospects in life : but so it is, that I have learned some- 
thing which forces me to give up the plans which I had formed, 
and many vain and ambitious hopes in which I had been in- 
dulging. I have written and despatched a letter to Sir Francis 
Clavering, saying that I cannot accept his seat in Parliament 
until after my mamage ; in like manner I cannot and wdll not 
accept any larger fortune with you than that which has always 
belonged to you since your grandfather’s death, and the birth 
of your half-brother. Your good mother is not in the least 
aware— -1 hope she never may be— -of the reasons which force 
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me to this very strange decision. They arise from a painfitl 
circumstance, which is attributable to none of our faults ; but, 
having •once bpfallen, they are as fatal and irreparable as that 
shock which overset honest Alnaschar’s porcelain, and shattered 
all his hdpes beyond the power of mending. I write gayly 
enough, for there is no use in bewailing such a hopeless mis* 
chance. We have not drawn the great prize in the lottery', 
dear Blanche : but I shall be contented enough without it, if 
you can be so ; and I repeat, with all my heart, that I will do 
my b§st to make you happy. 

And now, what news shall I give you? M3' uncle is very 
unwell, and takes m}^ refusal of the seat in Parliament in sad 
dudgeon : the scheme was his, poor old gentleman, and he 
naturally bemoans its failure. But Warrington, Laura, and I 
had a council of war : the3' know this awful secret, and back 
me in m3' decision. • You must love George as you lov^e what 
is generous* and upright and nolile ; and as for Laura — she 
must be our Sister, Blanche, our Saint, our good Angel. Witli 
two such friends at home, what need we care for the world 
without, or who is iiKunber for Claveu’ing, or who is asked or 
ilot asked to the great balls of the season ? '' 

•To this frank communication came back the letter from 
Blanche to Laura, and one to Pen himself, which perhaps his 
own letter justified. You are spoiled hy the world,” Blanche 
wrote; “*3011 do not love 3'our poor Blanche as she w'ould be 
loved, or 3011 would not o’Ter thus lightly to take her or to leave 
her. No, Arthur, 3'ou love me not — a man of the world, 5'ou 
have given me 3^our plighted troth, and are ready to redeem it ; 
Init that entire affection, that love whole and abiding, where — 
where is that vision of my 3'outh? I am but a pastime of 3'our 
life, and I would be its all; — but a fleeting thought, and I 
would be your whole soul. I w'oiild have our two hearts one ; 
but ah, m3' Arthur, how lonelj' 3'ours is ! how little you give me 
of it!* You speak of our parting witli a smile on 3^our lip; of 
our meeting, and 3'ou care not to hasten it ! Is life but a dis- 
illusion, then, and are the flowers of our garden faded away? 
I liave wept — 1 lyive pra3'ed — I liave passed sleepless hours — 
I have shed bitter, "bitter tears over 3'our letter! To. you I 
bring the gushing poes3^ of m3" being — the 3'earnings of the 
soul that longs to be loved — that pines for love, love, love, 
be3"ond all I — that flings itself at 3"our feet, and cries, Love ihe, 
^Arthur! Your heart beats no quicker at the kneeling appeal 
of my love ! — your proud e3'e is dimmed by no tear of sympa- 
thy! — 3’ou accept my soul’s treasure as though 'twere dross! 
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not the pearls from the unfathomable deeps of affection ! not 
the diamonds from the caverns of the lieart. Yon treat ine like 
a slave, and bid me bow to inj' master ! Is tliis tlic guerdon 
of a free maiden — is this the price of a life’s passion ? , Ah me ! 
when was it otherwise? when did love meet with aught but dis- 
appointment? Could I hope (fond fool!) to be tlie cxcc[)tlon 
to the. lot of my race ; and lay niy fevered brow on a heart 
that comprehended ray own? Foolish girl that I was ! .One 
by one, all the flowers of my young life have faded awaj' ; and 
this, the last, the sweetest, the dearest , the fondly, the" madly 
loved, the wildly cherished — where is it? But no more of 
this. Heed not my bleeding heart. — Bless ycfu, bless you 
always, Arthur ! 

“ I will write more when I am more collected. Jly racking 
brain renders thought almost impossible. I long to see Laura I 
She will come to us directly we retiiin from the couutr}', will 
she not? And you, cold one ! ' “ B.” 

The words of this letter were perfectly clear, and written in 
Blanche’s neatest hand upon her scented paper ; and ^yet the 
meaning of the composition not a little puzzled Pen. Did 
Blanche mean to accept or to refuse his polite offer? Her 
phrases either meant that Pen did not love her, and she declined 
him, or that she took him, and sacrificed herself to him, cold 
as he was. He laughed sardonicall.y over the letter, and ovei' 
the transaction which occasioned it. He laughed to think how 
Fortune had jilted him, and how he deserved his slippery for- 
tune. He turned over and over the musky gilt-edged riddle. 
It amused his humor : he enjoyed it as if it had been a funny 
story. 

He was thus seated, twiddling the queer manuscript in his 
hand, joking grimly to himself, when his servant came in with 
a card A’om a gentleman, who wished to sjjeak to him very par- 
ticularl}'. And if Pen had gone out into the passage, he would 
have seen sucking his stick, rolling his eyes, and showing great 
marks of anxiety, his old acquaintance, Mr. Samuel Huxter. 

“ Mr. Huxter on particular birsiness ! Pray-beg Mr. Hu.v- 
ter to come in,” said Pen, amused rather ; arid not the less so 
when poor Sam appeared before him. 

“Pray take a chair, Mr. Huxter,” said Pen, in his most 
superb manner. “ In what way can I be of service to j’ou? ” 

“ I had rather not speak before the flunk — before the man. 
Mr. Pendennis : ” on which Mr. Arthur’s attendant quitted fhe 
room. 
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I’m in a fix,’' said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. 

“Indeed." 

sent me to you," continued the young surgeon. 

“ WJiat! Fanil}’? Is she well? I was coming to see her, 
but I liave had a great deal of business since iny return to 
ixmdon." 

“ I heard of you through my governor and Jack Hobnell," 
brolvc in Huxter. “ I wish you joy, Mr. Pendennis, both of 
tlui borough and the lady, sir. Fanny wishes you joy, too," he 
ad(k*d, with something of a blush. 

“ There’s many a slip between the cup and the lip ! ‘ Who 
knows what tnay hap[)en, Mr. Huxter, or who will sit in Parlia- 
ment for Clavering next session?" 

“ You can do any thing witli my governor," continued Mr. 
Huxter. “ You got liirn Clavering Park. The old boy was 
V(UT much pleasc(l, sir, at your calling him in. Hobnell wrote 
me so. Do you think you could speak to the governor for me, 
Mr. Pendennis?" 

“And tell him what?" 

“ I’ve gone and done it, sir," said Huxter, with a particular 
look. 

‘ “ You — 3 on don’t mean to say 3’ou liave — \’ou have done 

any wrong to that dear little creature, sir?" said Pen, starting 
up in a great fur}’. 

“I hope not," said Huxter, with a liang-dog look: “but 
I’ve married her. Ami I know tliere will be an awful shindy at 
home. It was agreed that I should be taken into partnership 
when I had passed the College, and it was to have been Huxter 
& Son. But I would have it, confound it. It’s all over now, 
and the old boy’s wrote* me that he’s coming up to town for 
drugs: he will ber here to-morrow, and then "it must all come 
out." 

“And when did this event happen?" asked Pen, not over 
well pleased, most likely, that a person who had once attracted 
some portion of his royal good graces should have transferred 
lier allegiance, and consoled herself for his loss. 

“ Last Thursday was five weeks — it was two days after 
Miss Amory capic to Shepherd’s Inn," Huxter answered. 

Pen femembered that Blanche had written and mentioned 
her visit. “ I was called in," Huxter said. I was in the inn 
looking after old Cos’s leg ; and about something else too, very 
likely : and I met Strong, who told me there was a woman 
taken ill in chambers, and went up to give her my professional 
services. It was the old lady who attends Miss Amory — her 
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housekeeper, or some such thing. She was taken with strong 
hysterics : I found lier kicking and scratching like a good one 

— in Strong’s chamber, along with him and Colonel »Allainbnt, 

and Miss Amory crying and as pale as a sheet ; and Altamont 
1 liming about — a regular kick up. The}^ were two hours in the 
chambers ; and the old woman went whooping off in a cab. 
She was much worse than the 3’oung one. I called in Grosve- 
nor Place next day to see if I could be of any service, but the}" 
were gone without so much as thanking me : and the day after 
1 had business of m3' own to attend to — a bad business too«,” 
said Mr. Iluxter, gloomil3’. “But it’s done, and can’t be un- 
done ; and we must make the best of it.” « 

She has known the stoiy for a montJi, thouglit Pen, with 
a sharp pang of grief, and a gloom3' S3'mpathy — this accounts 
for her letter of to-day. She will not implicate her father, or 
divulge his secret ; she wislics to let me oti* from the marriage 

— and finds a pretext — the generous girl ! 

“Do you know who Altamont is, sir?” asked Huxter, after 
the pause during which Pen had been tliinking of his own 
affairs, “Fanny and 1 havcj talked him over, and W(' can’t 
help fancying that it’s Mrs. Lightfoot’s first husband come to 
life again, and she who has just married a second. Perhaps 
Lightfoot won’t be very sorry for it,” sighed Iluxter, looking 
savagel3^ at Arthur, for the demon of Jealousy was still in pos-. 
session of his soul ; and now, and mare than ever since his 
marriage, the poor fellow fancied that Fann3'’s heart belonged 
to his rival. 

“Let us talk about 3'our affairs,” said Pen. “ Show me 
how I can be of any service to 3'ou, Huxter. Let me congratu- 
late you on 3'our marriage. I am thankful tliat Fanny, who is 
so good, so fascinating, so kind a creature, has found an honest 
man, and a gentleman who will make her happy. Show me 
what I can do to help you.” 

“She thinks 3^ou can, sir,” said ITuxbn*, acc(‘pting Pen’s 
proffered hand, “ and I’m very much obliged to you. I’m sure ; 
and that you might talk over my father, and break the business 
to him, and my mother, who always has her back up about 
being a clerg3'man’s daughter. Fanny ain’t of a good fanul3', 

I know, and not up to us in breeding and that — but she’s a 
Huxter now.” 

“ The wife takes the husband’s rank, of course,” said Pen. 

“ And with a little practice in society,” continued Huxter, 
imbibing his stick, “ she’ll be as good as any girl in Clavering. 
You should bear her sing and play on the piano. Did yoa 
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yon might be doing something stupid — something like yonn 
self, Huxter.” 

“ There’s as big fools as I am,” growled the 3'oung surgeon. 

“ A few, p’raps,” said the old man ; “ not many, let. us 
trust. Yes, she sent me after j'ou for fear you should offend 
Mr. Pendennis ; and I dare say because she thought you 
wouldn’t give her message to him, and beg him to go and see 
her; and she knew / would take her errand. Did he tell j'ou 
that, sir?” 

Huxter blushed scarlet, and covered his confusion an 
imprecation. Pen laughed ! the scene suited his bitter humor 
more and more. . 

“ I have no doubt Mr. Huxter was going to tell me,” Arthur 
said, “ and very much flattered I am sure I shall be to pay my 
respects to his wife.” 

“ It’s in Charterhouse Lane, over the baker’s, on the inght- 
hand side as you go from St. John’s Street,” continued Bows, 
without any pity. “You know Smithfield, Mr. Pendennis? 
St. John’s Street leads into Smithfield. Doctor Johnson has 
been down the street many a time with ragged shoes, and a 
bundle of penny>a>lining for the ‘ Gent’s Magazine.’ You lit- 
erary gents are better off now — eh? You ride in your cabs, 
and wear yellow kid gloves now.” 

“ I have known so many brave and good men fail, and so 
many quacks and impostors succeed, that you mistake me If 
j'ou think I am puffed up by my own personal good luck, old 
friend,” Arthur said, sadl}'. “ Doyo?« think the prizes of life 
are earned by the most deserving? and set up that mean test 
of prosperity for merit? You must feel that you are as good 
as I. I have never questioned it. It is you that are peevish 
against the freaks of fortune, and grudge the good luck that 
befalls others. It’s not the first time you have unjustly accused 
me. Bows.” 

“ Perhaps you are not far wrong, sir,” said the old fellow, 
wiping his bald forehead. “ I am thinking about myself and 
grumbling; most men do when they get on that subject. 
Here’s the fellow that’s got the prize in the lottery ; ■ here’s the 
fortunate youth.” 

“ I don’t know what you are driving at,” HUxter said, who 
had been much puzzled as the above remarks passed between 
bis two companions. ' 

“ Perhaps not,” said Bows, dryly. “ Mrs. H. sent me here 
to look after you, and to see that you brought that little mes- 
to Mr. Pendennis, which you didn’t, you see, and so she 
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was rJ^t. Women always are ; they have always a reason 
for everything. Why, sir,” he said, turning round to Pen with 
a sn^r, “she had a reason even for giving me that message. 
1 was sitting with her after you left us, very quiet and com- 
fortable*; 1 was talking away, and she was mending your shirts, 
when your two young Mends, Jack Linton and Bob Blades^ 
looked in from Bartholomew’s ; and then it was she found out 
that jshe had this message to send. You needn’t hurry your-- 
self, she don’t want you back again; they’ll stay these two 
hours, 1 dare say.” 

Huxter arose with great 'perturbation at this news, and 
plunged his stick into the pocket of his paletot, and seiz^ his 
hat. 

“ You’ll come and see us, sir, won’t you? ” he said to Pen. 
“ You’ll talk over the governor, won’t you, sir, if I can get out 
of this place and down to Clavering?” 

“ You’will promise to attend me gratis if ever I fall ill at 
Fairoaks, will you, Huxter?” Pen said good-naturedly. “I 
will do anything I can for you. 1 will come and see Mrs. Hux- 
ter immediately, and we will conspire together about what is to 
be done.” 

* * “1 thought that would send him out, sir,” Bows said, 
dropping into his chair again as soon as the 3 'onng surgeon 
had quitted the room. “And it’s all true, sir — every word of 
it. She wants }ou back again, and sends her husband after 
30U. She cajoles everybody, the little devil. She tries it on 
you, on me, on poor Costigan, on the young chaps from Bar- 
tholomew’s. She’s got a little court of ’em already. And if 
there’s nobody there, she practises on the old German baker in 
the shop, or coaxes the black sweeper at the crossing.” 

“ Is she fond of that fellow?” asked Pen. 

“ There is no accounting for likes and dislikes,” Bows an- 
swered. “ Yes, she is fond of him ; and having taken the thing 
into her head, she would not rest until she married him. They 
had their banns published at St. Clement’s, and nobody heard 
it or knew any just cause or impediment. And one day she sUps 
out of thb porfor’s .lodge and has the business done., and goes 
off to Gravesend With Lothario ; and leaves a note for me ta 
go and*explam all things to her ma. Bless you! the old 
woman knew it as well os 1 did, though she pretended igno- 
rance. And -so she goes, and I’m alone again. I miss her, sir, 
tripping along that court, and coming for her singing leAM^ , 
and I’ve no heart to look Into the porteFs lodge now, widje^ 
looks very empty without her, the UtUe flirting thing* And 1 
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•gd and sit and dangle about her Ipdgings, like an old fool. 
She makes ’em very trim and nice, thot^h ; gets up all Huicter’s 
shirts and clothes : cooks his little dinner, and , sings at her 
bnsiness like a little lark. What’s the use of being angry? 
I lent ’em three pound to go on with : for they haven’t got a 
shilling till the reconciliation, and pa comes down.” 

When Bows had taken his leave. Pen carried bis letter fix)m 
Blanche, and the news which he had just received, to his usual 
adviser, Laura. It was wonderful upon how many points Mr. 
Arthur, who generally followed his own opinion, how wanted 
another person’s counsel. He could hardly so much as choose 
a waistcoat without referring to Miss Bell : if* he wanted to 
buy a horse, he must have Miss Bell’s opinion ; all which marks 
of deference tended greatl 3 ' to the amusement of the shrewd old 
lady with whom Miss Bell lived, and whose plans regarding 
her protegee we have indicated. 

Arthur produced Blanche’s letter then to Laura; and asked 
her to interpret it. Laura was very much agitated, and puz- 
zled by the contents of the note. 

“ It seems to me,” she said, “ as if Blanche is acting very 
artftilly.” 

” And wishes so to place matters that she may take m6 Dr 
leave me ? Is it not so ? ” 

“ It is, I am afraid, a kind of duplicity which does not 
augur well for j’our future happiness : and is a bad reply to 
Your own candor and honesty, Arthur. Do you know I think, 
i think — I scarcely like to say what I think,” said Latura, 
with a deep blush ; but of course the blushing young lady 
jielded to her cousin’s persuasions, and expressed what her 
thoughts were. “ It looks to me, Arthur, as tf there might be 
— there might be somebody else,” said Laura, with a repetition 
of the blush. 

“ And if there is,” broke in Arthur, “ and if I am free, once 
again, will the best and dearest of all women — ” 

“ You are not free, dear brother,” Laura said calmly. “ You 
belong to another ; of whom I own it grieves me to think ill. 
But I can’t do otherwise. It is very odd that, in this letter she 
does not urge you to tell her the reason T^hy you have broken 
arrangements which would have been so advantageoQs to you, 
and avoids speaking on the subject. She somehow seems to 
wHte as if she knows her father’s secret.” 

Pen said, Yes, j>he must know it;” and told tiie story, 
'vihicb he bad lust beard from Huxter, of the iuterviev at Shs|>' 
bwd’s Inn. 



i ** Itwas not ao that sh^ described the meeting/^ SoM ZiSUilt'. 
flhd going to her desk^ produced from it that letter of BloncW'' 
nhich inentioned her visit to Shepherd’s Inn. Another dis 
appointment — only the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his ir 
the room'.” ' This was all that Blanche had said. But 
was bound to keep her father's secret, Pen,” Laura added 
“ And yet, and yet — it is very puzzling.” 

Thp puzzle was this, that for three weeks after this event* 
fill discovery Blanche had been only too eager about her dear* 
est Arthur; was urging, as strongly as so much modesty 
could urge, the completion of the happy arrangements whidt, 
were to make her Arthur’s fur ever ; and now it seemed as u 
something had interfered to mar these happy arrangements — ^ 
as if Arthur poor was not quite so agreeable to Blanche as 
Arthur rich, and a member of Parliament — as if there was 
some mystery. At last she said — 

“ Tunbridge Wells is not very far off, is it, Arthur? Hadn’t 
you better go and see her ? ” 

They had* been in town a week, and neither bad thought of 
that simple plan before ! 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

SHOWS HOW ARTHUR HAD BETTER HAVE TAKEN A RETDltN* 

TICKET. 

The train carried Arthur only too quickly to Tunbridge, 
though he had time to review all the circumstances of his life 
as he made the brief journey' ; and to acknowledge to what 
sad inclusions his selfishness and waywardness had led him.^ 
“ Here is the end of hopes and aspirations,” thought he, “ of 
romance and ambitions ! Where I yield or where I am obsti* 
nate, I am alike unfortunate ; my mother implores me, and .1 
refrtse an ahgel ! . Say I had taken her ; forced on me as she 
was, Laura would nhver have been an angel to me. L could 
not have given her my heart at another’s instigation ; 1 oo^ 
never have known her as she is, had 1 been obliged to ahk 
another to interpret her qualities and point out her virtuea. - I 
yield to my uncle’s solicitations, -and accept on bis guarantee 
Blanche, and a seat in Parliament, and wealths 
and a career; and see!— fortune comes ,,smd leaves me ,1^ 
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wife without the dowry, which I had taken in compensation of 
a heart. Why was I not more honest, or am I not less so? 
It would have cost m3' poor old uncle no pangs to accept 
Blanche’s fortune whencesoever it came ; he can’t even under- 
stand, he is bitterly indignant, heart-stricken almost', at the 
scruples which actuate me in refusing it. I dissatisfy everj'- 
bod3V A maimed, weak, imperfect wretch, it seems as if I am 
unequal to any fortune. I neither make m3'self nor any one 
connected with me happ}'. What prospect is there for this 
poor little frivolous girl, who is to take my obscure name and 
share my fortune ? I have not even ambition to excite me, or 
self-esteem enough to console m3’self, much more her, for ray 
failure. If I were to write a book that should go through 
twenty editions, wh3', I should be the very first to sneer at my 
reputation. Say I could succeed at the Bar, and. achieve a 
fortune b3' bullying witnesses and twisting evidence ; is that a 
fame which would satisf3' m3’ longings, or a calling' in which 
my life would be well spent? How I wish I could be that 
priest opposite, who never has lifted his e3’es from his breviar3', 
except when we were in Reigate tunnel, when he could not see ; 
or that old gentleman next him, who scowls at him with e3’e8 
of hatred over his newspaper. The priest shuts his e3’es to the 
world, but has his thoughts on the book, which is his director3’ 
to the world to come. His neighbor hates him as a monster,, 
t3’rant, persecutor, and fancies burning mart3Ts, and that pale 
countenance looking on, and lighted up b3' the fiame. These 
have no doubts ; these march on trustfull3’, bearing their load 
of logic.” 

“ Would 3’ou like to look atthe paper, sir?” here interposed 
the stout gentleman (it had a flaming article against the order 
of the black-coated gentleman who was travelling with them in 
the carriage), and Pen thanked him and took it,. and pursued 
his reverie, without reading two sentences of the journal. 

“ And 3’et, would 3’ou take cither of those men’s cree’ds, 
with its consequences?” he thought. “Ah me! you must 
bear 3’our own burthen, fashion 3’our own faith, think 3’our own 
thoughts, and pray 3’our own pra3’er. To w^isvt mortal ear 
could I tell all, if I had a mind ? or who could understand all ? 
Who can tell another’s shortcomings, lost opportunities, weigh 
the i>a 83 ions which overpower, the defects which incapacitate 
reason? — what extent of truth and right his neighbor’s mind 
is ot^anized to perceive and to do? — what invisible and for- 
gotten accident, terror of 3'outh, chance or mischance of fortune, 
may have altered the cuiTent of life? A grain of sand may 
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Wter it, as the flinging of a pebble may end it. Who can 
weigh circumstances, passions, temptations, that go to our 
good and evil account, save One, before whose awftil wisdom 
we kneel, and at whose mercy we ask absolution? Here it 
ends,” thought Pen ; “ this day or to-morrow will wind up the 
account of mj' youth ; a weary retrospect, alas ! a sad histor3', 
tvith manj' a page I would fain not look back on ! But who 
has not been tired or fallen, and who has escaped without scars 
from that struggle ? ” And his head fell on his breast, and the 
young man’s heai*t prostrated itself humbly^ and sadlj' before 
iJiat Throne where sits wisdom, and love, and pit3' for all, and 
made its conTession. ‘ ‘ Wliat matters about fame or povert3’ ? ” 
he thought. “ If I many this woman I have chosen, may I 
have strength and will to be true to her, and to make her 
happy ! If I have children, pray God teach me to speak and 
to do the truth among them, and to leave them an honest name. 
There are* no splendors for m3' maniage. Does m3' life deserve 
any ? I begin a new phase of it ; a better than the last may 
it be, I pray Heaven ! ” 

The train stopped at Tunbridge as Pen was making these 
I’tiflections ; and he handed over the newspaper to his neigh- 
bor, of whom he took leave, while the foreign clergyman in 
the opposite corner still sat with his e3'es on his book. Pen 
jumped out of the carriage then, his carpet-bag in hand, and 
briskl3' determined to face his fortune. 

A fly carried him rapidl3' to Lady Clavering’s house fix»m 
the station ; and, as he was transported thither, Arthur com- 
jjosed a little speech, which he intended to address to Blanche, 
and which was reall3' as virtuous, honest, and well-minded an 
oration as an3' man of his turn of mind, and under his circum- 
stances, could have uttered. The purport of it was — “ Blanche, 
I cannot understand from your last letter what your meaning is, 
or whether my fair and frank proposal to you is acceptable or 
no. I think you know the reason which induces me to forego 
the worldl3’ advantages which a union with you offered, and 
which I cpuld not accept without, as I fanc3’, being dishonored. 
If you doubt of- my^ affection, here I am ready to prove it. Let 
Smirke be called in, and let us be married out of hand ; and 
with all*my heart I purpose to keep my vow, and to' cherish 
3'oU through life, and to be a true and a loving husband to you.” 

From the’ fly Arthur sprang out then to the hall-door,: 
where he was met by a domestic whom he did not ktiOw- 
The man seemed to be sui'prised at the appro^h of the ^entib^ 
man with the carpet-bag, which he made no attempt to ttilce' 
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f^om Ai?tiiur’s hands. ** Her ladyship’s not at hdme, sir,” the 
u)an remarked. 

“ I am Mr. Pendennis,” Arthur said. “ Where is Light* 
foot?” 

“Lightfoot is gone,” answered the man. “My Lady is 
out, and my orders was — ” 

“I hear Miss Amory’s voice in the drawing-room,” said 
Arthur. “Take the bag to a ckessing-room, if you please;” 
and, passing by the porter, he walked straight towards that 
apartment, &om which, as the door opened, a warble of melo- 
dious notes issued. 

Our little Siren was at her piano, singing with all her might 
and fascinations. Master Claveiing was asleep on the sofa, 
indifferent to the music; but near Blanche sat a gentleman 
who was perfectly eniaptured with her strain, which was of a 
passionate and melancholy nature. 

As the door opened, the gentleman started up with a Hullo ! 
the nmsic stopped, with a little shriek from the singer ; Frank 
Clavering woke up from the sofa, and Arthur came forward 
and said, “What, Fokor! how do you do, Foker?” He 
looked at the piano, and there, by Miss Amory’s side, was just 
such another purple-leather box as he had seen in Harry’s hand 
three days before, when the heir of Logwood was coming out 
of a jeweller’s shop in Waterloo Place. It was opened, and 
curled round the white satin cushion within was, oh, such a 
magnificent serpentine bracelet, with such a blazing ruby head 
and diamond tail ! 

“How de-do, Pendennis?” said Foker. Blanche made 
many motions of the shoulders, find gave signs of interest and 
agitation. And she put her handkerc'hief over the bracelet, 
and then she advanced, with a hand which trembled veiy much, 
to greet Fen. 

“How is dearest Laura?” she said. The face of Fok^r 
looking up from his profound mourning — that face, so piteous 
and puzzled, was one which the reader’s imagination must 
depiot for himself ; also that of Master Frank Clavering, who, 
looking at the three interesting individuais with, an expression 
of tb,e utmost knowingness, had only time to ejaculate the words, 
“ Here’s a jolly go ! ” and to disappear sniggering. * 

Pen, too, bad restrained himself up to that minute ; hut 
looking stiill at Foker, whose ears and cheeks tingled with 
blushes, Arthur burst out into a fit of laughter, so wild and 
>{ond, that |t frightened Blanche much more ^on any the most 
/serioos exhibition. 



And this was the secret, was it? l)on’t blush and turn' 
away, Foker, my boy. Why, man, you are a pattern of fidel- 
ity: Could I stand between Blanche'^ and such coustaiiuy 
could I s*tand between Miss Amory and fifteen thousand a 
year?” 

It is not that, Mr. Pendennis,” Blanche said, with great 
dignit}'. “ It is not money, it is not rank, it is not gold that 
moA'CS me ; but it is constancy, it is fidelity, it is a whole trust- 
ful loving heart offered to me, that 1 treasure — yes, that I 
treasure ! ” And she made for her handkerchief, but, reflecting 
what was underneath it, she paused. “ I do not disown, I dQ 
not disguii^ — my life i-: above disguise — to him on whom it* 
is bestowed, my heart must be forever bare — that I <«ice 
thought I loved you, — yes, thought I was beloved by you ! — 
I own. How I clung to that faith ! How I strove, I prayed, 5 
longed to believe it ! But your conduct always — your own 
words so cold, so heartless, so unkind, have undeceived me. 
You trifled with the heart of the poor maiden ! You flung me 
back with scorn the troth which I had plighted! I have 
explained all — all to Mr. Foker.” 

“ That you have,” said Foker, with devotion, and conviction 
•in his looks. 

“What! all?” said Pen, with a meaning look at Blanche, 
‘‘It is I am in fault, is it? Well, well, Blanche, be it so. 

I won’t appeal against your sentence, and bear it in silence. I 
came down here looking to very different things. Heaven knows, 
and with a heart most truly and kindly disposed towards you. 

I hope you may be happy with another, as, on my word, itVas 
my wish ta make you so ; and I hope my honest old friend 
here will have a wife worthy of his loyalty, his constancy, and 
affection. Indeed they deserve the regard of any woman — 
even Miss Blanche Amor 3 ^ Shake hands, Harry ; don't look 
askance at me. Has anybody told you that 1 was a fialse and 
Ifeartless character?” 

“I think you’re a — ” Foker was beginning in his wrath, 
when Blanche interposed. 

“Henry, not a word! — I pray you let there be fr>rgiYe* 
ness!’.’ * * ^ 

“ You’re an angel, by Jove, you’re an angel ! ” said Fdker, 
at which Blanche looked scraphically up to the chandeUer, 

“In spite of what has passed, for the sake of what has 
passed, I must always regard Arthur as a brotiier,” thes^fuiih ' 
continued ; we have known each other years, w« have ' 

the same fields, and plucked the same flowers 
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thur ! Henry ! I beseech you to take hands and to be Mends ! 
Forgive' you ! — I forgive you, Arthur, with my heart I do. 
•Should 1 not do so for making me so happy?” 

“ There is only one person of us three whom I pity, Blanche,” 
Arthur said gravely ; “ and I say to j'ou again, that I hope 
you will make this good fellow, this honest and loyal creature, 
happy.” 

“ Happy ! O Heavens ! ” said Harry. He could not speak. 
His happiness gushed out at his eyes. “She don’t know — 
she can’t know how fond I am of her, and — and who am 1^? a 
poor little beggar, and she takes me up and says she’ll try and 
1 — ^1 — love me. 1 ain’t worthy of so much happiness. Give 
us your hand, old boy, since she forgives j ou after your heart- 
less conduct, and says she loves 3 ’ou. I’ll make you welcome. 
I tell 3 ’ou I’ll love ever 3 body who loves her. By — if she tells 
me to kiss the ground I’ll kiss it. Tell me to kiss tlie ground ! 
I say, tell me. I love you so. You see I love you so.” 

Blanche looked up seraphically again. Her gentle bosom 
heaved. She held out one hand as if to bless Harrj*, and then 
royali 3 ’ permitted him to kiss it. She took up the pocket- 
handkerchief and hid her own eyes, as the other fair hand was 
abandoned to poor Harry’s tearful embrace. 

“ I swear that is a villain who deceives such a loving crea- 
ture as that,” said Pen. 

Blanche laid down the handkerchief, and put hand No. ‘2 
softly on Fokei’’s head, which w'as bent down kissing and weep- 
ing over hand No. 1. “Foolish bo 3 ’,” she said, “ it shall be 
loved as it deserves : who could help loving such a silly crea- 
ture'”’ 

And at this moment Frank Clavering burst in upon the 
sentimental trio. 

“ I say, Pendennis,” he said. 

“Well, Frank!” 

“ The man wants to be paid, and go back. He’s had sdme 
beer.” 

“ I’ll go back with him,” cried Pen. “ Good-by, Blanche. 
God< bless 3 'ou, Foker, old friend. You know neither of you 
want me here.” He longed to be off that instant. 

“ Sta 3 ' — I must say one word to 3 ’'ou. One word in private, 
if 3 ’ou please,” Blanche said. “ You can trust us together, 
can’t 3*ou, — Henry ? ” The tone in which the word Henry* was 
spoken, and the appeal, ravished Foker with delight. “ Trust 
you ! ” said he. “ Oh, who wouldn’t trust you ! Come along, 
Franky, my boy.” 
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'< Let's have a cigar,” said Frank, as they went intd the 
haU. • 

“ She don’t like it,” said Foker, gently. 

'‘Law bless you — shs don’t mind. Fendennis used 'to 
smoke regular,” said the candid youth. 

“ It was but a short word I had to say,” said Blanche to 
Pen,’ witli great calm, when they were alone. “ You never 
loved me, Mr. Fendennis.” 

I told you how much,” said Arthur. “ I never deceived 
you.” , 

“ I suppose you will go back and marry Laura,” continued 
Blanche. 

“Was that what you had to say ? ” said Pen. 

“ You are going to her this very night, I am sure of it. 
There is no denying it. You never cared for me.” 

“ Jit t’OMS? ” 

“ Et moi, c'est different. I have been spoilt early. I can* 
not live out of the world, out of excitement. I could have 
done so, but it is too late. If I cannot have emotions, I must 
have the world. You would offer me neither one nor the other. 
You are blase in everything, even in ambition. You had a 
carper before you, and you would not take it. You give it up ! 
— for what? — for a betise., for an absurd scruple. "V^y would 
you not have that seat, and be such a puritain ? Why should 
you refuse what is mine by right — by right, entendez-vous^" 

“ You know all then?” said Pen. 

“ Only within a month. But I ha^’e suspected ever since 
Baymouth — n'importe since when. It is not too late. He is 
as if he had never been ; and there is a jx>sition in the world 
before you yet. Why not sit in Parliament, exert your talent, 
and give a i)lace in the world to yourself, to your wife? I take 
celHi'la, II est bon. ll est riche. II est — vous le connaissez 
autant que moi., enfin. Think you that I would not prefer un 
homme qui fera parler de moi'? If the secret appears, I am rich 
a millions’. How does it affect me? It is not my fault. It 
will never appe’ar.’C 

“ Yoli will tell Harry everything, won’t you?” 

“ Je comprends. Votis refmez” said Blanche, savagely 
“I will tell. Harry at my own time, when we are married. 
You will not betray me, will yon? You, having a defenceless 
girl’s secret, will cot turn upon her and use it? SlU im ftuii ^ 
U caeher^ man secret; pourquoi h donnerai-je? Je Pedm«t MM 
pauvre pire\ voyez-vous f I would rather uve witih that nan. 
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tbaft T?ith yotijSHfei intriguers of the world. I mtist have emo* 
riohs— ‘t/ R m’ecrit. II ecrit trh-lnm, voyez-vous 
— eomme un- primte comme un Bohemien — comtne un homme, 
Bui for this I would have said to my mother — Ma mire! quit- 
tone ee Idche mart, cette luche societe — retournons a monpire” 

“ The pirate would have wearied you like the rest,” said 
Pen. 

Bh! n me faut dee emotions," said Blanche. Peri had 
never seen her or known so much about her in all the years of 
their intimaey as ho saw and knew now : though he saw more 
than existed in reality. For this young lady was not .able to 
carry out any emotion to the frill ; but had a sham enthusiasm, 
a sham hatred, a sham love, a sham taste, a sham grief, each 
of which flared and shone very vehemently for an instant, but 
subsided and gave place to the next sham emotion. 


CHAPTEE LXXIV. 

A CHAPTER OF MATCH-MAKINO. 

Upon the platform at Tunbridge, Pen fumed and fretted 
until the arrival of the evening train to London, a full half- 
hdur, — six hours it seemed to him ; but even this immense 
interval was passed, the train arrived, the train sped on, the 
London lights came in view — a gentleman who forgot his 
carpet-bag in the train rushed at a cab, and said to the man, 
“Drive as haixl as 3’ou can go to Jermyn Street.” The cab- 
man, although a Hansom cabman, said “Thank you” for the 
gratuity which was put into his hand, and Pen ran up the stairs 
of the hotel to Ladj’ Rockminster’s apartments. Laura Was 
alone in ’the drawing-room, reading, with a pale face, by the 
lamp. The pale face looked up when Pen opened the door. 
May we follow him? The great moments of life are but mo- 
ments like the others. Your doom is spokea in a word or two. 
A single look fi’om the eyes ; a mere pressure of the hand, may 
decide it ; or of the lips, though they cannot speak. 

. When' Lady Bockminster, who has had her after-dinner imp, 

S ts up and goes into'her. sitting-room, we may entw with her 
iyship. 

« “Up<wi my word, young people!” are the first words sho^ 
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says, and her attendant makea wondering ^cj^Toreib her^f^^r 
dter. And well may she say so ; and well may, the at^ndbnt 
cast wondering eyes ; for the young people 'ajre int an at^tude ; 
and Pen in such a position as every young laaywho reads ^s 
has heard tell of, or has seen, or hopes, or at any rate deserves 

In a word, directly he entered the Wm, P^ vffent up to 
Laura of the pale face, who had not time eventcr say, Whalj, 
back so soon? and seizing her outstretched and trembling hand 
^ist'as she was rising fiom her chair, fell down on his knees 
before her, and said quickly, “I have seen her. I^he has en- 
gaged herself to Han-y Fokor — and — and now, Laura?” 

The hand gives a pressure — the eyes beam a reply — the 
quivering lips answer, though speechless. Pen’s head sinks 
down in tire girl’s lap, as he sobs out, “Come and bless us, 
dear mother ! ” and arms as tender as Helen’s once more enfold 
him. 

In this Juncture it is that Lady Rockminster comes in and 
says, “ Upon my word, young people ! Beck ! leave the room. 
What do you want poking your nose in here ? ” 

* *Pen starts up with looks of triumph, still holding Laura’s 
hand. “She is consoling me for my misfoi’tune, ma’am,” he 
says. 

“What do you mean by kissing her hand? 1 don’t know 
what you will be next doing.” 

Pen kissed her ladyship’s. “ I have been to Tunbridge,” 
he says, “ and seen Miss Amory ; and find on my arrival that 
— that a villain has transplanted me in her afibetious,” he says 
with a tragedy air. 

“Is that all? Is that what you were whimpering on your 
knees about?” says the old lady, growing angry. “ You might 
havp kept the news till to-morrow.” 

“Yes — another has superseded me,” goes on Pen; “but 
why call him villain? He is brave, he is constant, he is young, , 
he is wealthy, he is beautiful.” 

“Whai: stuff .are you talking, sir?” cried the old lady. 

‘ ‘ What has happened ? ” 

“ Mi;^ Amory has jilted me, and accepted Henry Foker,' 
Esq. I ^und het warbling ditties to him as he lay at her feet;, 
presents bad ‘been accepted, vows exchanged, these ten daya/^ 
Harry wks old Mrs. Plantcx^s rheumatism, which kept de^u^ii 
Laura out of the house. He is the most constant and gen^rop^ 
of meu, lie has promised the living of Logwood to Lmy 
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husband, and given her a splendid present on her marriage ; 
and be rushed to fling himself at Blanche’s feet the instant he 
found he was free.” 

And so, as you can’t get Blanche, you put up with jLaura ; 
is that it, sir?” asked the old lady. 

“ He acted nobly,” Laura said. 

“ I acted as she bade me,” said Pen. “ Never mind how. 
Lady Rockminster ; but to the best of my knowledge and power. 
And if you mean that I am not worthy of Laura, I know it, 
and pray Heaven to better me ; and if the love and company 
of the best and purest creature in the world can do so, at least 
I shall have these to help me.” 

, “ Hm, hm,” replied the old lady to this, looking with rather 

an appeased air at the young people. “ It is all very well ; but 
I should have preferred Bluebeard.” 

And now Pen, to divert the convereation from a theme which 
was growing painful to some parties present, bethought him of 
his interview with Huxter in the morning, and of Fanny Bol- 
ton’s affairs, which he had forgotten under the immediate press- 
ure and excitement of his own. And he told the ladies how 
Huxter had elevated Fanny to the rank of wife, and what ter- 
rors he was in respecting the arrival of his father. He described 
the scene with considerable humor, taking care to dwell es- 
pecially upon that part of it which concerned Fanny’s coquetry, 
and irrepressible desire of captivating mankind ; his meaning 
being, “You see, Laura, I was not so guilty in that little aflair ; 
it was the girl who made love to me, and I who resisted. As 
I am no longer present, the little Siren practises her arts and 
fascinations upon others. Let that transaction be forgotten in 
your mind, if you please ; or visit me with a ver}" gentle punish- 
ment for my error.” 

Laura understood his meaning under the eagerness of 
his explanations. “ If you did any wrong, you repentpd, 
dear Pen,” she said, “and you know,” she added, with 
meaning eyes and blushes, “ that / have no right to re- 
proach you.” 

“ Hm ! ” grumbled the old lady ; “ I should have preferred 
Bluebeard.” 

“ The past is broken away. The moiTow is beforS us. I 
will do my best to make your morrow happy, dear Laura,” Pen 
said. His heart was humbled by the prospect of his happiness : 
it stood awestricken in, the contemplation of her sweet goodness 
and purity. He liked his wife better that she had owned to 
that passing feeling for Warrington, c,nd laid bare her generous 
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heart to him. And she — very likely she was thinking, “ How 
strange it is that I ever should have cared for another ; 1 am 
vexed almost to think I care for him so little, am so little sorry 
that he 'is gone away. Oh, in these past two months how 1 
have learned to love Arthur ! 1 care about nothing but Arthur ; 
my waking and sleeping thoughts are about him ; he is never 
absent from me. And to think that he is to be mine, mine ! 
and that I am to marry him, and not to be his servant as I ex- 
pected to be only this morning ; for I would have gone down 
on my knees to Blanche to beg her to let me live with him. 
And now — ph, it is too much. Oh, mother ! mother, that you 
were liero ! Indeed, she felt as if Helen were there — by her 
actualh', though invisibly. A halo of happiness beamed from 
her. She moved with a different step, and bloomed with a new 
beauty. Arthur saw the change ; and the old Lad}' Rockmin- 
ster remarked it with her shrewd eyes. 

“ What a sly demure little wretch you have been,” she whis- 
pered to Laura — while Pen, in great spirits, was laughing, and 
telling his story about Huxter — “ and how you have kept your 
secret ! ” 

. . “ How are we to help the young couple?” said Laura. Of 
course Miss Laura felt an interest in all young couples, as gener- 
ous lovers alwa 3 's love other lovers. 

We must go and see them,” said Pen. 

“ Of course we must^ go and see them,” said Laura. “ I in- 
tend to.be ver}’ fond of Fanny. Let us go this instant. Lady 
Rockminster, may I have the carriage?” 

“ Go now ! — why, you stupid creature, it is eleven o’clock 
at night. Mr. and Mrs. Huxter have got their nightcaps on, 
I dare say. And it is time for you to go now. Good-night, 
Mr. Pendennis.” 

Arthur and Laura begged for ten minutes more. 

We will go to-morrow morning, then. I will come and 
fetch you with Martha.” 

“An earl’s coronet,” said Pen, who, no doubt, was pleased 
himself, ‘f will have a great effect in Lamb Court and Smithfield. 
Stay — Lady RoclCminster, will you join us in a little con- 
spiracy "i” 

“ How do you mean conspiracy, young man?” 

“ Will you please to be a little ill to-morrow ; and when old 
Mr. Huxter arrives, wili you let me call him in? If he is pidi. 
into a good humor at the notion of attending a baronet In 
country, what influence won’t a countess have on him? 
be is softened — when he is quite ripe, we will break 
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Upon him ; bring in the young people, extort the paternal bene* 
diction, and finish the comedy.” 

“ A parcel of stuff,” said the old lady. “ Take ydur hat, sir. 
Come away, miss. There — my head is turned another way. 
Groodtnight, young people.” And who knows but the old lady 
thought of her own early da 3 's as she went away on Laura’s 
arm, nodding her head and humming to herself ? 

With the early morning came Laura and Martha, according 
to appointment ; and the desired sensation was, let us hope, 
effected in Lamb Court, whence the three proceeded to wkit 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Huxter, at their residence in Char' 
tcrhouse Lane. 

The two ladies looked at each other with great interest, and 
not a little emotion on Fanny’s part. She had not seen her 
“■ guardian,” as she was pleased to call Pen in consequence of 
his bequest, since the event had occurred which had united her 
to Mr. Huxter. 

“ Samuel told me how kind you had been,” she said. 
“ You were always veiy kind, Mr. Pendennis. And — and I 
hope your friend is better, who was took ill in Shepherd’s Inn, 
ma’am.” 

“ My name is Laura,” said the other, with a blush. “ I 
am — that is, I was — that is, I am Arthur’s sister : and we 
shall always love you for being so good to him when be was ill. 
And when we live in the country', I hope wo shall see each 
otlier. And 1 shall be always happy to hear of your happiness, 
Fanny.” 

“ We are going to do what you and Huxter have done, 
Fanny. — Where is Huxter? What nice, snug lodgings you’ve 
got ! What a pretty cat I ” 

Whiie Fanny is answering these questions in reply to Pen, 
Laura says to herself — “Well, now really’! is this the crea- 
ture about whom we were all so frightened ! What could he see 
in her? She’s a homely little thing, but such manners I Well, 
she was very kind to him', — bless her for that.” 

Mr. Samuel has gone out to meet his Pa. Mrs. Huxter said 
that the old gentleman was to arrive that^day at the Som- 
erset Coffee-House in the Strand ; and Fannj' eonfesi^d that 
she was in a sad tremor about the meeting. “ If his parents 
cast him off, what are we to do?” she said. “ 1 shall never 
pardon myself for bringing ruing on my ’usband’s ’ead. You 
muat intercede for us, Ijdr. Arthur, If mortal man cm, you 
can bend and influence Mr. ’Uxter senior.”. Fanny still re- 
garded Pen in the light of a superior being, that was evident* 
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N’o doubt Arthur thought of the past, as he marked the solenm 
little tragedy*airs and looks, the little ways, the little trepida* 
dons, vanities, of the little bride. As soon as the interview 
was over entered Messrs. Linton and Blades, who came, 
course, to visit Huxter, and brought with them a fine fii'agmuce 
of tobacco. They had watched the carriage at the baker’s 
doojr, and remarked the coronet with awe. They asked of 
Fanny who was that uncommonly heavy swell who had jost 
driven off ? and pronounced the countess to be the right sort. 
And when they heard that it was Mr. Pendennis and Us sister, 
they remarked that Pen’s father was only a sawbones; and 
that he gave himself confounded airs ; they had been in Hox* 
tePs comp.any on the night of his little altercation with Pen in 
the Back JKitchen. 

Returning homewards through Fleet Street, and as Laura 
was just* stating to Pen’s infinite amusement that Fanny was 
very well, but that really there was no beauty in her, — there 
might be, ‘but she could not see it, — as they were locked near 
Temple Bar, they saw ^oung Huxter returning to his bride. 
“ The governor had arrived ; was at the Somerset Cofi‘ee>Hoasc 
' — was in tolerable good-humor — something about the railway t 
but he had been afraid to speak about — about that business. 
Would Mr. 'Pendennis try it on?” 

Pen said he would go and call at that moment upon Mr. 
Huxter, and see what might be done. Huxter junior woukl 
lurk outside whilst that awful interview took place. The coro- 
net on the carriage inspired his soul also with wonder ; and old 
Mr. Huxter himself beheld it with delight, as he looked from 
the coffee-house window on that Strand which it was always a 
treat to him to survey. 

“And I can afford to give myself a lark, sir,” said Mr, 
Huxter, shaking hands with Pen. “ Of course you know thO 
news? We have got our bill, sir. We shall have our branch 
line — our shares are up, sir — and we buy your three fields 
along the Brawl, and put a pretty penny into your pocket, Mr. 
Pendenrfis.” . ^ . 

“Indeed!-;-* that was good news.” Pen remembered that 
there vms a letter from Mr. Tatham, at Chambers, these diree 
days ; but he had not opened the communication, being inter*, 
ested with other afiTairs. 

“ 1 hope you don’t intend to grow rich, and give nii praie* 
dee,” said Pen. “ We can’t lose you at Claveribg, Mr» 
ter ; though I hear veiy good accounts of your son. My fHeini 

Goodenough, speaks most hi^ly of Ms talents, it ai;;hiUEd 
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that a man of yout* (Eminence, though, should be kept in fl 
country town.” ^ 

“ The metropolis would have been my sphere of action, sir,” 
said Mr. Huxter, surveying the Strand. “But a man takes 
his business where he finds it ; and I succeeded to that of my 
father.” 

“it was my father’s too,” said Pen. “I sometimes wish 
1 had followed it.” 

“ You, sir, have taken a more lofty career,” said the pld 
gentleman. “You aspire to the senate: and to literary hon< 
ors. You wield the poet’s pen, sir, and move in the circles of 
fashion. We keep an eye upon you at Clavering.' We read 
your name in the lists of the select parties of the nobility. 
Why, it was only the other day that my wife was remarking 
how odd it was that at a party at the Earl of Kidderminster’s 
3’our name was not mentioned. To what member of -the aris- 
tocracy ma,y I ask does that equipage belong from which I saw 
3’ou descend? The Countess Dowager of Rockminster? How 
is her ladyship ? ” 

“ Her lad3'ship is not very well ; and when I heard that 
3’ou were coming to town, I strongly’ urged her to see y’ou, Mr. • 
Huxter,” Pen said. Old Huxter felt, if he had a hundred votes 
for Clavering, he would give them all to Pen. 

“There is an old friend of yours in the carriage — a Clav- 
ering lady too — will 3’Ou come out and speak to her?” asked 
Pen. The old surgeon was delighted to speak to a coroneted 
carriage in the midst of the full Strand : he ran out bowing and 
smiling. Huxter junior, dodging about the district, beheld the 
meeting between his father and Laura, saw the latter put out 
her hand, and presently, after a little colloquy with Pen, beheld 
his father actually jump into the carriage, and drive away with 
Miss Bell. 

There was no room for Arthur, who came back, laughing, 
to the 3’oung surgeon, and told him whither his parent was 
bound. During the whole of the journe3’, that aslful Laura 
coaxed, and wheedled, and cajoled him so adrqitly', ‘that the 
old gentleman would have granted her anything; and Lady 
Rockminster achieved the victory over him by complimenting 
him on his skill, and professing her anxiety to consult him. 
What were her ladyship’s s3rmptoms? Should he meet her 
ladyship’s usual mescal attendant? Mr. Jones was called out 
of town? He should ‘be delighted to devote his very best 
energies and experience to her ladyship’s service. 

’He was so charmed with his patient, that he wrote hxan% 
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ftbont her to his wife and family ; he talked of nothing but Lady 
Bockininster to Samuel, when that youth came to partake of 
beefsteak and oyster-sauce, and accompany his parent to the 
play. I'here was a simple grandeur, a polite urbanity, a high- 
bred grace about her ladyship, which he had never witnessed 
in any woman. Her symptoms did not seem alarming: he 
had prescribed — Spir: Ammon: Aromat: with a little Spir: 
Menth : Pip : and orange-flower, which would be all that was 
necessary. 

“ Miss Bell seemed to be on the most confidential and aflTec- 
tionate footing with her ladyship. She was about to form a 
matrimonial' connection. All young people ought to marry. 
Such were’ her* ladyship’s words ; and the Countess conde- 
scended to.a8k respecting my own family, and I mentioned you 
by name to her ladyship, Sam, my boy. I shall look in to- 
morrow, when, if the remedies which I have prescribed for her 
ladj'ship have had the effect which I anticipate, I shall probably 
follow them up by a little Spir : Lavend : Comp : — and so set 
my noble patient up. What is the theatre which is most fre- 
quented by the — by the higher classes in town, hey, Sam? 
knd to what amusement wiU you take an old country doctor 
to-night, hey, sir?” 

On the next day, when Mr. Huxter called in Jermyn Street 
at twelve o’clock. Lad}' Rockminster had not yet left her room, 
but Miss Bell and Mr; Pendennis were in waiting to receive 
him. Lady Rockminster had had a most comfortable night, 
and was getting on as well as possible. How had Mr. Huxter 
amused himself? at the theatre? with his son? What a capital 
piece it was, and how charmingly Mrs. O’Leary looked and 
sang it ! and what a good fellow young Huxter was ! liked by 
everybody, an honor to his profession. He has not his father’s 
mtymers, ! grant you, or that old-world tone which is passing 
away from us, but a more excellent, sterling fellow never lived. 
“He ought to practise in the country whatever you do, sir,” 
said Arthur — “he ought to marry — other people arc going 
to do so an(l settle.” 

“ The very, wdrds that her ladyship used yesterday, Mr. 
Pendenlfis. fie ought to many’. Sam should marry, sir.” 

“ The town is full of temptations, sir,” continued Pen. The 
old gentleman thought of that houri, Mrs. O’Leary. 

“There is no better safeguard for a young man than an 
early marriage with an honest affectionate creature.” 

“ No better, sir, no better.” 

“ And love is better than money, isn’t it?” 
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“ Indeed it is,” said Miss 5 ell. 

“ I agree with so fair an authprity,” said the old gentleman, 
with a l^w- 

“And — and suppose, sir,” Pen said, “that I had a piece 
of news to communicate to you.” 

“ God bless my soul, Mr. Pendennis ! what do you mean? ” 
asked the old gentleman. 

“ Suppose I had to tell 3'ou that a young man, carried awa}’ 
by an irresistible passion for an admirable and most virtuous 
young creature — whom eveiybodj^ falls in love with — had con- 
sulted the dictates of reason and his heart, and«bad married. 
Suppose I were to tell 3 ou that that man is m3" friend ; that 
our excellent, our trul3" noble friend the Countess Dowager of 
Rockminster is truly interested about him (and you may fancy 
what a young man can do in life when that family is inter- 
ested for him) ; suppose I were to tell you that you know him 
— that he is here — that he is — ” 

“ Sam married ! God bless my soul, sir, you don’t mean 
that!” 

“ And to such a nice creature, dear Mr. Huxter.” 

“Her ladyship is charmed with her,” said Pen, tellihg 
almost the first fib which he has told in the course of this 
stor3'. 

“ Married ! the rascal, is he?” thought the old gentleman. 

“ They will do it, sir,” said Pen ; and went and opened 
the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Huxter issued thence, and both came 
and knelt down before the old gentleman. The kneeling little 
Fann3" found favor in his sight. There must have been some- 
thing attractive about her, in spite of Laura’s opinion. 

“ Will never do so an3" more, sir,” said Sam. 

“Get up, sir,” said Mr. Huxter. And the3" got up, and 
Fann3" came a little nearer and a little nearer still, and looked 
so pretty and pitiful, that somehow Mr. Huxter found himself 
kissing the little cr3"ing-laughing thing, and feeling as if he 
liked it. . ^ ‘ 

“ What’s 3"0ur name, my dear?” he said,* after a minute of 
this sport. 

“ Fann3", papa,” said Mrs. Samuel. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

EXEUKT OMNES. 

Oi}r eharacters are all a month older than they were when' 
the last-described adventures and conversations occurred, and 
a great number of the personages of our story have chanced to 
re-assemble aj the little country town where we were first intro- 
duced to them. Frederic Lightfoot, formerly maitre dt hotel 
the service of Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering Park, Bart., 
has begged leave to inform the nobility and gentry of — sbii% 
that he has* taken that well-known and comfortable hotel, the 
“ Clavering Arms,” in Clavering, where he hopes for the con- 
tinued patronage of the gentlemen and families of the county. 
“This ancient and well-established house,” Mr. Lightfoot’s 
manifesto states, “ has been repaired and decorated in a style 
of the greatest comfort. Gentlemen hunting with the Dump- 
lingbeare hounds will find excellent stabling and loose boxes 
for horses at the ‘ Clavering Arms.’ A commodious billiard- 
room has been attached to the hotel, and the cellars have been 
furnished with the choicest wines and spirits, selected, without 
regard to expense, by F. L. Commercial gentlemen will find 
the ‘ Cli^v^ering Arms ’ u most comfortable place of resort : and 
the scale of charges has been regulated for all, so as to meet 
the economical spirit of the present times.” 

Indeed, there is a considerable air of liveliness about the old 
inn. The Clavering arms have been splendidly repainted over 
the gateway. The coffee-room windows are bright and fresh, 
and decorated with Christmas holly ; the magistrates have met 
in petty sessions in the card-room of the old Assembly. The 
farmers’ ordinary is held as of old, and frequented by increased' 
numbers, who are pleased with Mrs. Lightfootfs emtine. Heif 
Indian curries and mulligatawny soup are especially popular : 
Major Stokes, tlie Respected tenant of Fairoaks Cottage, Cap- 
tain Gl4pders,-'H.P., and other resident gentry, have pro- 
nounced in their favor, and have partaken of them more than- 
once, both ln,private and at the dinner of the Clavering Insti-’ 
tute, attendant on the incorporation of the reading-room, an4 
when the chief inhabitants of that flourishing little town met 
together and did ju.stice to the hostess’s excellent cheer., Tim, 
chair was taken by Sir Francis Claygring, Bart., supported 
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the esteemed rector, Dr. Portman: the vice-chair being ably 

tilled by Barker, Esq. (supported by the Rev. J. Simcoe 

and the Rev. S. Jowls), the enterprising head of the ribbon 
factory in Clavering, and chief director of the Clavefing and 
Chatteris Branch of the Great Western Railway, which will be 
opened in another 3’^ear, and upon the works of which the engi- 
neers and workmen are now busily engaged. 

“An interesting event, which is likely to takfe place in the 
life of our talented townsman, Arthur Pendennis, Esq., i|jas, 
we understand, caused him to relinquish the intentions which 
he had of offering himself as a candidate for our bprougli : and 
rumor whispers” (saj’s the “Chatteris Champion, Clavering 
Agriculturist, and Baymouth Fishermau,” — that independent 
county paper, so distinguished for its unswerving, principles 
and loyalty to the British oak, and so eligible a medium for 
advertisements) — “rumor states,” sa3's the C. C., C. A. and 
B. F., “That should Sir Francis Clavering’s failing health 
oblige him to relinquish his seat in Parliament, he .will vacate 
it in favor of a 3'oung gentleman of colossal fortune and related 
to the highest aristocrac3' of the empire, who is about to contract 
a matrimonial alliance with an accomplished and lovely lad3',> 
connected by the nearest ties with the respected famil3’ at 
Clavering Park. Lady Clavering and Miss Amor3' have arriyed 
at the Park for the Christmas holidays ; and we understand 
that a large number of the aristocracy are expected, and that 
festivities of a peculiarly interesting nature will take place there 
at the commencement of the new 3 ear.” 

The ingenious reader will be enabled, by the help of the 
above announcement, to understand what has taken place during 
the little break which has occurred in our narrative. Although 
Lady Rockminster grumbled a little at Laura’s preference for Pen- 
dennis over Bluebeard, those who are aware of the latter’s secret 
will understand that the young girl could make no other choibc, 
and the kind old lady who had constituted herself Miss Bell’s 
guardian was not ill pleased that she was to fulfil the great 
purpose in life of 3'Oung ladies and marr3’. She informed her 
maid of the interesting event that very ni^t, 'and of course 
Mrs. Beck, who was perfectly aware of every' single, circum- 
stance, and kept by Martha, of Fairoaks, in the fullest knowl- 
edge of what was passing, was immensely surprised and 
delighted. “ Mr. Pendennis’s income is so much ; the rail- 
road will give him so much more, he states ; Miss Bell has so 
touch, and may probably have a little more one day. For 
person? in their degree, they will be able to manage very well. 
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And I shall speak to my nephew Pynsent, who I suspect was 
once rather attached to her, — but of course that was out of 
the question* (“ Oh ! of course, my lady; I should think so 
indeed ! ”) — not that you know anything whatever about it, 
or have any business to think at all on the subject, — I shall 
speak to George Pynsent, who is now chief secretary of the 
Tape and Sealing Wax Office, and have Mr. Pendennis made 
something. Ahd, Beck, in the morning you will carry down 
my qpmpliments to Major Pendennis, and sa.y that I shall pay 
him a visit at one o’clock. Yes,” muttered the old lady, “ the 
Major rhust he reconciled, and he must leave his fortune to 
Laura’s children.” 

According!}', at one o’clock, the Dowager Lady Bockminster 
appeared aj Major Pendennis’s, who was delighted, as may be 
imagined, to receive so noble a visitor. The Major had been 
prepared, if not for the news which her ladyship was about to 
give him, at least with the intelligence that Pen's marriage 
with Miss Amory was broken off. The 5 'oung gentleman be- 
thinking him of his uncle, for the first time that day it must 
be owned, and meeting his new servant in the hall of the hotel, 
asked after the Major’s health from Mr. Frosch ; and then went 
into the coffee-room of the hotel, where he wrote a half-dozen 
lines to acquaint his guardian with what had occurred. “ Dear 
uncle,” he said, “ if there has been any question between us, 
it is over now. I went to Tunbridge Wells yesterday, and 
found that somebody else had carried off the prize about which 
we were hesitating. Miss A., without any compunction for 
me, has bestowed herself upon Harry Foker, with his fifteen 
thousand a year. I came in suddenly upon their loves, and 
found and left him in possession. 

“ And you’ll be glad to hear, Tatham writes me, that he 
has sold three of my fields at Fairoaks to the Railroad Company, 
at i great figure. I will tell you this, and more when we meet ; 
and am alwa 5 's your affectionate — A. P.” 

“ 1 think I am aware of what you were about to tell me,” 
the Major said, with a most couitly smile and bow to Pen’s 
ambassadress. It was a verj' great kindness of your lady- 
ship to think of* bringing me the news. How well you look ! 
How very good you are! How very kind you have always 
been to that young man ! ” 

It was for the sake of his uncle,” said Lady Rookminster, 
most politely. 

“ He has informed me of the state of affairs, and written mn 
a'nice note, — yes, a nice note,” continued the old gentlemi^^- 
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and I find he has had an increase to his fortune, — yes ; and, 
all things considered, I don’t much regret that this affair with 
Miss Amory is manquee^ though 1 wished for it once, — in fact, 
all things considered, 1 am very glad of it.” 

“We must console him. Major Pendennis,” continued the 
lady ; “we must get him a wife.” The truth then came across 
the. Major’s mind, and he saw for what purjjose Ladj^ Rock- 
minster had chosen to assume the office of ambassadress. ' 

It is not necessary to enter into the conversation which 
ensued, or to tell at any length how her ladyship couclifded 
a negotiation, which, in truth, was tolerably easy. There could 
be no reason why Pen should not many accordii% to his own 
and his mother’s wish: and as for Lady Rockminster, slie 
supported the marriage by intimations which had very great 
weight with the Major, but of which we shall sa}* nothing, as 
her ladyship (now, of course, much advanced in years) is still 
alive, and the family might be angry ; and, in fine, the old 
gentleman was quite overcome by the determined graciousness 
of the lady, and her fondness for Laura. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more bland and kind than Lady Rockmilister’s whole 
demeanor, except for one moment when the Major talked aboqt. 
bis boy throwing himself away, at wliicli her lad} ship broke 
out into a little speech, in which she made the Major under- 
stand, what poor Pen and his friends acknowledge ver}' humbly., 
that Laura was a thousand times too good for him. Laura 
was fit to be the wife of a king, — Laura was a paragon o/ virtue 
and excellence. And it must be said, that when Major Pen- 
dennis found that a lady of the rank of the Countess of Rock- 
minster seriously admired Miss Bell, be instantly began to 
admire her himself. 

So that when Herr Frosch was requested to walk up stairs 
to Lady Rockminster’s apartments, and inform Miss Bell and 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis that the Major would receive them, and 
Laura appeared blushing and happy as she hung on Pen’s arm, 
the Major gave a shaky hand to one and the other, with no 
unaffected emotion and cordiality, and then went, through 
another salutation to Laura, which caused ^er« to blush still 
more. Happy blushes ! bright eyes beaming with the light of 
love! The story-teller turns from this group to his" young 
audience, and hopes that one day their eyes may all shine so. 

Pen having retreated in the most friendly manner, and the 
lovely Blanche having 'bestowed her young affections upon a 
blushinu brideP'room, with fifteen thousand a year, th^ Wtla 
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6uch an butt>fdak of happiness in Lady Clavering’s heart and 
fanaily as the good Begum had not known for xnany a year, 
and she, and Blanche were on the most delightful tcSrms of 
cordiality and affection. The ardent Foker pressed onwards 
the happ 3 ' day, and was as anxious as might be expected to 
abridge .the period of mourning which should put him in pos- 
fiossipn of so ^uy charms and amiable qualities, of which he 
had been only*, as it were, the heir-apparent, not the actual 
owner, until then. The gentle Blanche, everything that her 
aflSancQd lord could desire, was not averse to gratify the wishes 
of her fond Henr 3 ’. Ladj' Clavering came up from Tunbridge. 
Milliners and jewellers were set to work and engaged to pre- 
pare the delightful paraphernalia of 11} men. Lady Clavering 
was in such a good humor, that Sir Francis even benefited by 
it, and such a reconciliation was effected between this pair, 
that Sir Francis came to London, sat at the head of his own 
table once more, and appeared tolerably flush of money at his 
billiard-rooms and gambling-houses again. One day, when 
Major Pendennis and Arthur went to dine in Grosvenor Place, 
they found an old acquaintance established in the quality of 
ln‘ajor-domo, and the gentleman in black, who, with perfect 
politeness and gravity, offered them their choice of sweet or 
dry champagne, was no other than Mr. James Morgan. The 
Chevalier Strong was one of the party ; he was in high spirits 
and condition, and eatertained the company with accounts of 
his amusements abroad. 

“It was my Lady who invited me,” said Strong to Arthur, 
under his voice — “ that fellow Morgan looked as black as 
thunder when I came in. He is about no good here. I will 
go away first, and wait fbr you and Major Pendennis at Hyde 
Park Gate.” 

JUr. Moigan helped Major Pendennis to his great-coat when 
he was quitting The house ; and muttered something about 
having accepted a temporary engagement with the Clavering 
family. 

“ I have gqt.a.papcr of yours, Mr. Moigan,” said the old 
gentleman. ^ ' 

“ WMch you can show, if you please, to Sir Francis, sir, 
and perfectly welcome,” said Mr. Morgan, with downcast eyes. 
“ I’m very much obliged to you, Major Pendennis, and if I can 
pay you for all your kindness I will.” 

Arthur overheard the sentence, and saw the look of batredr^ 
which accompanied it, suddenly cried out that he had forgotten 
Itis handkerchief, and ran up stairs to the drawing-room; 
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Foker was still there : still llngenng about his siren. Pen gave 
the sitieii a look full of meaning, and we suppose that the siren 
understood meaning looks, for when, after finding £he veracious 
handkerchief of which he came in quest, he once more went 
out, the siren, with a laughing voice, said, “ Oh, Arthur — Mr. 
Peudennis — I want you to tell dear Laura something ! ”, and 
she' came out to the door. 

“ What is it?” she asked, shutting the door.’ 

“ Have you told Harry? Do you know that villain Morgan 
knows all?” 

“ I know it,” she said. 

“ Have you told Harry ? ” 

“ No, no,” she said. “ You won’t betray me ? ” 

“ Morgan will,” said Pen. 

“ No, he won’t,” said Blanche. “ I have promised him — 
n'importe. Wait until after our marriage — Oh, until after our 
marriage — Oh, how wretched I am!” said the girl, who had 
been all smiles, and grace, and gayety during the evening. 

Arthur said, “ ^ beg and implore you to tell Harry. Tell 
him now. It is no fault of j’ours. He will pardon you any- 
thing. Tell him to-night.” * • 

“ And give her this — II est la — with my love, please ; and 
I beg your pardon for calling you back ; and if she will be at 
Madame Crinoline’s at half past three, and if Lady Rockmhi- 
ster can spare her, I should so like to drive with her in the 
Park ; ” and she went in, singing and kissing her little hand, 
as Morgan the velvet-footed came up the carpeted stair. 

Pen heard Blanche’s piano breaking out into brilliant music 
as he went down to join his uncle ; and they walked away 
t<^ether. Arthur briefly told him what he had done. “ What 
‘was to be done?” he asked. 

“ What is to be done, begad ? ” said the old gentleman. 
“ What is to be done but to leave it alone? Begad, let u# be 
thankful,” said the old fellow, with a shudder, “ that we are 
out of the business, and leave it to those it concerns.” 

“ I hope to Heaven she’ll tell him,” said Pen. 

“ Begad, she’ll take her own course,”' said the qld man. 
“ Miss Amory is a deVlish wideawake girl, sir; and must play 
her own cards ; and I am doosid glad you are out of it — doosid 
glad, begad. When's this smoking? Oh, it’s Mr. Strong tqjain. 
He wants to put in Ais oar, I suppose. 1 tell you, don’t 
meddle in the business, Arthur.” 

Strong began once or twice, as if to converse upon tiie 
subject, but the Major would not hear a word. He remarked 
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on the moonlight on Apsley the weather, the cab-stands 

— anything but that subject. He bowed stilHy to Strong, and 
clung to hiS nephew’s arm, as he turned dowi) St. James’s 
Street, and again cautioned Pen to leave the affair alone. “ It 
had like to have cost you so much, sir, that you may take my 
advice,” he said. 

When Arthur came out of the hotel, Strong’s cloak and 
cigai* were visible a few doors oft*. The jolly Chevalier laughed 
as they met. I’m an old soldier, too,” he said. “ I wanted 
to talk to you, Pendennis. I have heard of all that has hap- 
pened, •and ^11 the chops and changes that have taken place 
during my jabsence. I congratulate you on your marriage, 
and I congratuliite you on your escape, too, — you understand 
me. It was not my business to speak, but I know this, that 
a certain party is as arrant a little — well — well, never mind 
what. Ypu acted like a man and a trump, and are well out 
of it.” 

“ I have no reason to complain,” said Pen. ‘‘ I went back 
to beg and entreat i)oor Blanche to tell Foker all : I hope, for 
her sake, she will ; but I fear not. There is but one polic3^ 
Sti’ong, there is but one.” 

‘‘And lucky he that can stick to it,” said the Chevalier. 
“ That rascaj Morgan means mischief. He has been lurking 
aboiit our Chambers for the last two months : he has found out 
that poor mad devil Amory’s secret. He has been trying tc 
discover: where he was :* he has been pumping Mr. Bolton, and 
making old Costigan drunk several times. He bribed the Inn 
porter to tell him when we came back; and he has got into 
Clavering’s service on the strength of his information. He will 
get very good pay for it, mark my words, the villain.’' 

“ Where is Amoiy ?” asked Pen. 

“ At Boulogne, I believe. I left him there, and warned him 
not* to come back. I have broken with him, after a desperate 
quarrel, such as one might have expected with such a madman. 
And I’m glad to think that he is in my debt now, and that I 
have been, the means of keeping him out of more harms than 
one.” •*•4 

“ He^lias lost all his winnings, I suppose?” said Pen. 

“No: he is rather better than when he went awa 3 % or was 
a fortnight ago. He had extraordinary luck at Baden : broke - 
the bank several nights, and was the fable of the place. He 
lied himself there with a fellow, by the name of BloundeU, who 
gathered about him a societ}^ of all sorts of sharper^, male 
female, Russians, Germans, French, English. Amory got SO ' 

4Q " '' 
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iusotenf, that I was obliged to%irash him one cU}* within an 
inch of his life. I couldn’t help m^’^self ; the fellow has plenty 
of pluck, and 1 had nothing for it but to liit out.” 

“ And did he call you out?” said Pen. 

“ You think if 1 had shot him I should have done nobody 
any harm? No, sir; I waited for his challenge, but it never 
came : and the next time 1 met him he begged my pardon, and 
said, ‘ Strong, I beg your pardon ; you wlioppotl me and. you 
served me right.’ I shook hands : but I couldn’t live with him 
after that. 1 paid him what I owed him the night bcfore,”«aid 
Strong with a blush. “ I pawned everything to pay' him, and 
then I went with my last ten florins, and had h shy at the 
roulette. If I had lost, I should have let him shoo,t me in tlTe 
morning. I was weary of my life. By Jove, sir, isn’t it a 
shame that a man like mo, who may have had a few bills out, 
but who never deserted a friend, or did any' unfair action, 
shouldn’t be able to turn his hand to anything to get bread? 
1 made a good night, sir, at roulette, and I’ve done with that. 
I’m going into the wine business. My wife’s relations live 
at Cadiz. I intend to bring over Spanish wine and hams; 
there’s a fortune to be made by it, sir, — a fortune — here’s my 
card. If y'ou want any sherry or hams, recollect Nod Strong 
is y'our man.” And the Ciievalier pulled out a handsome card, 
stating that Strong and Cf)mpan_y, Shepherd’s Inn, were sgle 
agents of the celebrated Diamond Manzanilia of the Duke of 
Garbanzos, Grandee of Sjjain of the First Class ; and of the 
famous Toboso hams, fed on acorns only in the country’ of Don 
Quixote. “ Come and taste ’em, sir, — come and try ’em at 
my Chambers. You see. I’ve an eye to business, and by Jove 
this time I’ll succeed.” 

Pen laughed as he took the card. “ I don’t know whether 
I shall be allowed to go to bachelors’ parties,” he said. “ You 
know I’m going to — ” , 

“ But you must have sherry, sir. You must have sherry'.” 

“I will have it from you, depend on it,” said the other. 
“ And I think you are very well out of your other partnership. 
That worthy Altamont and his daughter conrospond, I hear,” 
Pen added after a pause. 

“ Yes ; she wrote him the longest rigmarole lett^, that I 
used to read : the sly little devil ; and he answered under cover 
to Mrs. Bonner. He was for carrying her off the first day or 
two, and nothing would content him but having back hia child. 
Bat she didn’t want to come, os you may fancy ; and he was 
hot’ very eager about it.” Here the Chevalier burst out in a 
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laugh. “TlYTiyi sir, do you know what was the cause of Qjiir> 
quarrel and boxing-matcli ? There was. a certain' widow at- 
Baden, a Madame la Baronne dc la Cruche-cassee, who waa 
not much better than himself, and whom the scoundrel wanted 
to marry; and would, but that I told her he was married 
already. I don’t think that she was much better than he was. 
I saw ber on the pier at Boulogne the day I came to England.” 

And now .we have brought up our narrative to the point, 
whither the announcement in the “ Chatteris Champion ”hau 
already conducted us. 

It .wanted but ver^’, verj' few days before that blissful one 
when Foken should call Blanche his own ; the Clavering folks 
llad all pressed to see the most splendid new carriage in the 
whole world, which was standing in the coach-house at the 
“ Clavering Arms ; ” and shown, in grateful return for drink, 
commonly, by Mr. Foker’s head coachman, hladame Fribsby 
was occupied in making some lovelj' dresses for the tenants’ 
daughters, who were to figure as a sort of bridesmaids* chorus 
at the breakfast and marriage ceremony. And immense fes- 
tivities were to take place at the Park upon this delightfbl 
occasion. 

■ ■ “ Yes, Mr. Huxter, yes ; a happ}- tenantry, its countr3'’s 
pride, will assemble in the baronial hall, where the beards will 
wag all. The ox shall be slain, and the cup they’ll drain ; and 
the bells shall peal quite genteel ; and my father-in-law, with 
the tear of sensibility bedewing his eye, shall bless us at his 
h.aronial porch. That shall be the order of proceedings I think, 
Mr. Huxter ; and I hope wc shall see yon and your lovely bride 
by her husband’s side, and what will you please to drink, sir? 
3 Irs. Lightfoot, madam, 30U will give to m3’ excellent friend 
and bod3' sui^eon, Mr. Huxter, Mr. Samuel Huxter, 31 .B.C.S., 
every’ refreshment that 5four hostel affords, and place the festive 
amount to my account ; and, Mr. Lightfoot, sir, what wili you, 
taTiO? though 3’ou’ve had enough already, I think ; yes, ha.” 

So spoke Harr3' Foker, in the bar of the “ Clarering Arms.” 
He had apartments at that hotel, and had gathered a circle of 
friends rbund .hint there. He treated all to dilnk who caiuei 
He was hail-felfotv with every man. He was so happj’! 
danced n’ound'lviadame Frib8b3’, Sirs. Liglitfoot’s great all3v ast 
she sat pensive in the bar. He consoled Mr-s. Lightfoot, wh^ 
bad already -begun to have causes of matrimonial disquiet! 
the trutir must be told, that young Lightfoot, haying ubw.^iel 
full command of the cellar, had rrone over his own unhridjci}' 
dusircs, attd was tippllirg arrd tipsy^ fr-om mortriitg tilL 
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And a piteous sight it was for his fond wife to behold the big 
youth reeling about the j^ard and coffee-room, or drinking with 
the farmers and tradesmen his own neat wines an(\ carefillly- 
selected stock of spirits. 

When he could find time, Mr. Morgan the butler caihe from 
the Park, and took a glass at the expense of the landlord of the 
“ Clavering Arms.” lie watched poor Lightfoot's tipsy vagaries 
with savage sneers. Mrs. Lightfoot felt always doubly' uncom- 
fortable when her unhappy spouse was under his comrade’s eye. 
But a few months married, and to think he had got to thj^s ! 
Madame Fribsby could feel for lier. Madame Fribsby could 
tell her stories of men every bit as bad. She had land her own 
woes too, and her sad experience of men. So it is, that no-** 
’body seems happy altogether ; and that there’s bitters, as Mr. 
Foker remarked, in the cup of every man’s life. AiKLj et there 
did not seem to be any in his, the honest young fellow ! It 
was brimming over with happiness and good-humor. • 

Mr. Morgan was constant in his attentions to Foker. “ And 
yet I don’t like him somehow,” said the candid young man to 
Mrs. Lightfoot. “He always seems as if he was measuring 
me for my coffin somehow. Pa-in-law’s afraid of him ; pa-in- 
law’s, ahem! never mind, but ma-in-law’s a trump, Mrs. 
Lightfoot.” 

“ Indeed my Lad}" was;” and Mrs. Lightfoot owned, with 
a sigh, that perhaps it had been better for her had she nevet 
left her mistress. 

“No, I do not like thee. Dr. Fell; the reason why- 1 can- 
not tell,” continued Mr. Foker ; “ and he wants to be taken as 
my head man. Blanche wants me to take him. Why does 
Miss Amory like him so ? ” 

“Did Miss Blanche like him so?” The notion seemed to 
disturb Mrs. Lightfoot very much ; and there came to this 
worthy landlady another cause for disturbance. A letter, 
bearing the Boulogne post-mark, was brought to her one morn- 
ing, and she and her husband were quarrelling over it as Foker 
passed down the stairs hy the bar, on his way to the Park. 
His custom was to breakfast there, and bask^ awhile in the 
presence of Armida; then, as the eompan}' of ClaverLng tired 
him exceedingly, and he did not care for sporting, he would 
retura for an hour or two to billiards and the society of the 
“ Clavering Arms then it would be time to ride with Miss 
Amory, and, after dining with her, he left her and returned 
modestly to his inn. 

Lightfoot and his wife were quai’rellijig over the letter. 
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What was that letter from abroad? Why was she always hav- 
ing letters from abroad? Who wrote ’em? — he would know, 
lie didn’t believe it was her brother. It was no business of 
his? It was a business of his; and, with a curse, he seized 
hold of his wife, and dashed at her pocket for the letter. 

The poor woman gave a scream ; and said, Well, take it.” 
Just as'her husband seized on the letter, and Mr. Foker entered 
at the door, she gave another scream at seeing him, and once 
more tried to seize the paper. Lightfoot opened it, shaking 
her^ away, and an enclosure dropped down on the breakfast- 
tabie. • ^ 

^ “Hands off, man alive!” cried little Harry, springing in. 
“ Don’t hands on a woman, sir. The man that lays his 
Jiand upon a woman, save in the way of kindness, is a — hallo ! 
it’s a letter for Miss Amory. What’s this, Mrs. Lightfoot?” 

Mrs. XJghtfoot began, in piteous tones of rei)roach to her 
husband, — “ You unmanl3’ fellow I to treat a woman so who 
took 3"0u Qff the street. Oh, j’ou coward, to la)' j'our hand 
upon your wife! Wliy did I many )'ou? Wly did I leave 
my Lady for 3 011? Why did I spend eight hundred pound in 
fitting up this house that you might drink and guzzle? ” 

“ She gets letters, and she won’t tell me who writes letters,” 
said Mr. Lightfoot, with a muzz)^ voice ; “ it’s a famih' affair, 
sir* Will 3'ou take anything, sir?” 

“ I will take this letter to Miss Amory, as I am going to 
the Park,” said Foker, turning very pale ; and taking it u[] 
from the table, which was arranged for the poor landlad3'’s 
breakfast, he went awa3^ 

“ He’s coinin’ — damm3^ who’s a cornin’? Who’s J. A., Mi-s. 
Lightfoot — curse me. who’s J. A.?” cried the husband. 

Mrs. Lightfoot cried out, “ Be quiet, you tipsy brute, do ! ” — 
and running to her bonnet and shawl, threw them on, saw Mr. 
Foker walking down the street, took the by-lane which skirts 
it, and ran as quickly as she could to the lodge-gate, Clavering 
Park. Foker saw a running figure before him, but it was lost 
when he got to the lodge-gate. He stopped and asked, “ Who 
was that who liatl •just come in? Mrs. Bonner was it? ” He 
reeled aVnost in his walk: the trees swam before him. He 
rested once or twice against the trunks of the naked limes. 

Lad)' Clavering was in the breakfast-room with her son, and 
her husband 3'awning over his paper. ‘ ^ G ood-morning, Hany 
said the Begum. “ Here’s letters, lots of letters ; Lad)" Rqijk’* 
minster will be here on Tuesda)" instead of Moiida)"^ and Ar^ur 
and the Major come to-day ; and Laura is to go to Hr. ?ort- 
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man’s and come to church from there : and — what’s the matter, 
my dear? What makes you so pale, Harry?” 

“ Where is Blanche? ” asked Harry, in a sickening voice — 
“ not down yet?” 

“ Blanche is alwa5’s the last,” said the bo}', eating muffins ; 
“ she’s a regular dawdle, she is. When you’re not here, she 
lays in bed till lunch time.” 

“ Be quiet, Frank,” said the mother. 

Blanche came down presently, looking pale, and with rather 
in eager look towards Foker ; then she advanced and kiSsed 
her mother, and had a face beaming with her very best' smiles 
on when she greeted Harry. ^ 

, “How do you do, sir?” she said, and put out both her 
hands. 

“I’m ill,” answered Harry. “I — I’ve brought a letter 
for you, Blanche.” 

“ A letter, and from whom is it, pra^'? Voyons" she said. 

“ I don’t know — I should like to know,” said Foker. 

“ How can I tell until I see it? ” asked Blanche. 

“ Has Mrs. Bonner not told you ? ” he said, with a shaking 
voice ; — “ there’s some secret. JTom give her the letter, Lady 
Clavering.” 

Lady Clavering, wondering, took the letter from.poor Foker’s 
shaking hahd, and looked at the superscription. As she looked 
at it, she too began to shake in every limb, and with a seared 
face she dropped the letter, and running up to Frank, clutched 
the boy to her, and burst out with a sob — “ Take that away — 
it’s impossible, it’s impossible.” 

“ What is the matter? ” cried Blanche, with rather a ghasllv 
smile; “the lettej is only from — from a poor pensioner and 
relative of ours.” 

“ It’s not true, it’s not true,” screamed Lady* Clavering. 
“ No, my' Frank, — is it, Clavering? ” • 

Blanche had taken up the letter, and was moving with it 
towards the lire, but Foker ran to her and clutched her arm — 
“I must see that letter,” he said; “ give it me. .You shan’t 
burn it.” • * 

“ You — you shall not treat Miss Amory so in my house,” 
cried the Baronet ; “ give back the letter, by Jove ! ” 

“ Read it — and look at her,” Blanche cried, pointing to her 
mother; “it — it was for her I kept the secret I Read it, 
cruel man ! ” 

And Foker opened and read the letter : — 
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f tf A VB not wrote, my darling Bessy, this three weeks ; but this is to 
give her a,fathe7*s blessing ^ and I shall 2 ome down pretty soon as quick as 
my tlote, an^ intend to see the ceremmy, and my sondndaw, I shall put up 
at Bonner’s. I have had a pleasant autumn, and am staying here at an 
hotel where there is good company^ and which is kep’ in good style. I don^t 
know whether I quite approve of your throwing over Mr. P. for Mr. F., 
and don’t think Foker’s such a pretty name, and from your account of him 
he seems a muff, and not a beauty. But he has got the rowdy, which is the 
thing. ISo no more, my dear little Betsy, till we meet, from your affec- 
tionate father, • 

‘^J. A310RT Altamont.” 

% 

Read jt, Lady Clavering; it is too late to keep it from 
j'ou now/* ^aid poor Foker; and the distracted woman, hav- 
ing cast .her eyes over it, again broke out into hysterical 
screams, and convulsively grasped her son. 

“ They have made an outcast of 5 0U, my boy,*^ she said. 

The3'Ve dishonored your old mother; but I’m innocent, 
Frank ; before God, I’m innocent. I didn’t know this, Mr. 
Foker; indeed, indeed, I didn’t.” 

I’m sure 30U didn’t,” said Foker, going up and kissing hei 
hand. 

. ‘‘ Genierous, generous Harry,” cried out Blanche, in au 
ecstasy. But he withdrew his hand, wdiich was upon her side, 
and turned from her with a quivering lip. That*s different,” 
he’saj’^s. 

“ It was fdr her sake — for her sake, Harr3^” Again Miss 
Amory^ is in an attitude. 

“There was something to be done for mine,” said Foker. 
“ I would have taken j'ou, whatever .you were. Everything’s 
talked about in London. I knew that .your father had cqme 
to — to grief. You don’t think it was — it was for your con- 
nection I married you ? D — it all ! I’ve loved j^ou with all my 
heart and* soul for tw^o years, and you’ve been playing with 
mo, and cheating me,” broke out the young man, with a cry, 
“ Oh, Blanche, Blanche, it’s a hard thing, a hard thing! ” and 
he covered his face with his hands, and sobbed beliind them. 

Blanche thought, “ Why didn’t I Uil him that night when 
Arthur warnech'mij? ” 

“ DSn’t refuse’ her, Harrj%” cried out Ladj’ Clavering. 
“Takelher, take everything! have. It’s all hers j’ou know, 
at my death. This boy’s disinherited.” — (Master PYank, whso 
had been looking as scared at the strange scene, bere burst 
into aloud cry.) — “ Take every shilling. Give me justetiot^,. 
to live, and to go and hide my head with this child, and to 
from both. Oh, they’ve both been bad^ bad men. Perhaps 
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here now. Don’t let me sec him. Claveriiig, you coward, de- 
fend me from him.’’ 

Clavering started up at this proposal. ‘‘ You ain’t serious, 
Jemima? You don’t mean that? ” he said. ‘‘You won’t throw 

me and Frank over? I didn’t know it, so help me . 

Fokcr, I’d no more idea of it than the dead — until the fellow 
came and found me out, the d — d escaped convict scoundrel.” 

“ The what?” said Foker. Blanche gave a scream. 

“Yes,” screamed out the Baronet in his turn. “Yes, a 
d — d runaway convict — a fellow that forged his father-in-la?/’s 
name — a d — d attorney, and killed a fello^* in Botanic Bay, 
hang him — and ran into the Bush, curse him I wii^h he’d died 
there. And he came to me, a good six years ago, ai^d robbecT 
me ; and I’ve been ruining mj’self to keep him, the infernal 
scoundrel ! And Pendennis knows it, and Strong knows it, 
and that d — d Morgan knows it, and she knows it, ever so 
long ; and I never would tell it, never : and I kept' it from 
my wife.” 

“ And you saw him, and 3'ou didn’t kill him, ClavCring, you 
coward?” said the wife of Amory. “Come away, Frank; 
your father’s a coward. I am dishonored, but I’m your old 
mother, and you’ll — you’ll .love me, won’t you ? ” 

Blanche, eploree^ went up to her mother ; but Lady Claver- 
ing shrank from her with a sort of terror, “ Don’t “touch me,” 
she said ; “you’ve Jio heart; you never had. I* see all now. 
I see why that coward was going to give up his jdaceT in Parlia- 
ment to Arthur ; yes, that coward ! and why you threatened 
that you would make me give you half Frank’s fortune. And 
when Arthur ofTered to marry you without a shilling, because 
he 'Wouldn’t rob my boy, j^ou left him, and you took poor Harry. 
Have nothing to do with her, Harry. You’re good, you are. 
Don’t marry that — that convict’s daughter. Come awaj^, 
Frank, my darling; come to 30111’ poor old mother. Wq’IJ 
hide ourselves ; but we’re honest, 3’es, wt, are honest.” 

All this while a strange feeling of exultation had taken pos- 
session of Blanche’s mind. That montli with poor Harry had 
been a weary month to her. All his fortung.*and" splendor 
scarce!}’ sufficed to make the idea of liimself fe*uppprtable. She 
was wearied of his simple ways, and sick of coaxing arid cajol- 
ing him. 

“ Stay’, mamma ; stay, madam ! ” she cried out' with a gest- 
ure which was always appropriate, though rather theatrical; 
“ I have no heart, have I? I keep the secret of my mother’s 
shame. I give up my rights to my half-brother and my biist^rd 
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brother — yes, my rights and my fortune. I don’t betray my 
father, and for this I have no heart ! I’ll have my rights now, 
and the laTfs'of my country shall give them to me. I appeal 
to my country’s laws — 3’es, m}^ country’s laws ! The perse- 
cuted one returns this day. 1 desire to go to my father.” 
And the little lady swept round her hand, and thought that she 
was a heroine. 

^ You wifr, will 3’ou?” cried out Clavcriiig, with one of his 
^ usual oaths. “ I’m a magistrate, and dammy, I’ll commit him. 
*llefb’s a chaise coming: perhaps it’s him. Let him come.” 

t^haise was indeed ^^oming up the avenue ; and the two 
women shrieked ^ch their loudest, expecting at that moment 
to sec Altamont ,arrive. 

The door opened, and Mr. Morgan announced Major Pen- 
dennis arid Mr. Pendennis, who entered, and found all par- 
ties engaged in this fierce quarrel. A large screen fenced 
the breakfast-room from the hall ; and it is probable that, 
according to his custom, Mr. Morgan had taken advantage 
of the screen to make himself acquainted with all that oc- 
curred. 

, . It had" been arranged on the previous day that the young 
people should ride ; and at the appointed hour in the after- 
noon, Mr. F.oker’s liorses arrived from the “ Clavering Arms.” 
But Miss Blanche did not accompany him on this occasion. 
Pen came out and shook hands with him on the door-steps ; 
and Ilai’iy Foker rode away, followed by his groom in mourn- 
ing. The whole ti’ansactions wdiich have occupied the most 
active part of our hi.storv were debated bv tlie parties concerned 
during those two or three hours. Many counsels had been 
given, stories told, and compromises suggested ; and at the 
end, Harry Foker rode awaA% Avith a sad “God bless j’ou ! ” 
from Pen.^ There was a dreaiy dinner at Clavering Park, at 
which the lately installed butler did not attend ; and the ladies 
Avere both absent. After dinmer. Pen said, I will AV'alk down 
CO Clavering and see if he is come.” And he walked through 
the dark avenue, across the bridge and road by his own cot- 
tage, — “the on(je*q$iet and familiar fields of which were flam- 
ing with' the kilns and forges of the artificers emploj’cd on the 
new railroad works ; and so he entered the town, and made 
for the “ Clavoring Arms.” 

It was past midnight when he returned to Clavering Park 
He was exceedingly pale and agitated. Is Lady Clavoring 
up yet?” he asked. Yes, she was in her own sittiflg-room*» 
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He went up to her, and there found the poor ladj* in a piteous 
state of tears and agitation. 

“ It is I, — Arthur,” he said, looking in ; and entering, he 
took her hand very affectionately and kissed it. “ You were 
always the kindest of friends to me, dear Lady Clavering,” he 
said. “ I love you very much. I have got some news for 
you.”- 

“ Don’t call me by that name,” she said, pressing his hand. 
“You were always a good bo3‘, Arthur; and it’s kind of jmu 
to come now, — very kind. You sometimes look very like 
3’our ma, my dear.” \ « 

“ Dear good Lady Clavering,'* Arthur repeated’, with par- 
ticular emphasis, “ something ver3’ strange has happened.” ** 

' “Has an3'thing liappeaed to him?” gasped Lady, Claver- 
ing. “ Oh, it’s horrid to think I should be glad of it — 
h^id ! ” 

“He is well. lie has been and is gone, m3’ dear lady. 
Don’t alarm yourself, — he is gone, and you are Lady Claver- 
ing still.” 

“ Is it true, what he sometimes said to me,” she screamed 
out, — “ that he — ? * 

“ He was married before he married 3’ou,” said Pen. “ He 
has confessed it to-night. He will never come back.” There 
came another shriek from Lady Clavering, as slie flung her. 
arms round Pen, and kissed him, and burst into tears on his 
shoulder. 

What Pen had to tell, through a multiplicity of sobs and 
interruptions, must be compressed briefly, fgr behold our pre- 
scribed limit is reached, and our tale is coming to its end. 
With the Branch Coach from the railroad, which had succeeded 
die old Alacrity and Perseverance, Amor3' arrived, and was 
set down at the “ Claveriiig Arms.” lie ordered hiS dinner at 
the place under his assumed name of Altamont; and, being<of 
a jovial turn, he welcomed the landlord, who was nothing loth, 
to a share of his wine. Having extracted from Mr. Lightfoot 
all the news regarding the famil3’ at . the Pai’k, and f^und, from 
examining his host, that Mrs. Lightfoot, as she oaid, had kept 
his counsel, he called for moi-e wine of Mr.' Lightfoot^ and at 
the end of this 83’mposium, both, being greatly excited, went 
into Mrs. Lightfoot’s bar. 

She was there taking tea with her friend, Madame Frib8b3’ ; 
and Lightfoot was by tl^is time in such a happy state as not to 
be surprised at anything which might occur, so that, when Alta- 
iDont shook hands with Mrs. Lightfoot as an old acquaintaocOit 
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'•the recognition did not appear to him to be in the least sti'ange, 
but .only a reasonable cause for further drinking. The gen- 
tlemen parcook then of brandy-and-water, which they offered 
to the iadies, not heeding the terrified looks of one or the 
other. 

Whilst they were so engaged, at about six o’clock in the 
evening, Mr. Morgan, Sir Francis Clavering’s new man, came 
in, ancL was requested to drink. lie selected his favorite bev- 
erage, and the parties engaged in general conversation. 

softer a while Mr. Lightfoot began to doze. Mr. Morgan 
had repeatedly giv^ hints to Mrs. Fribsby to quit the premises ; 
but that ladj’, strangely fascinated, and terrified it would seem, 
T!r persuaded by/ Mrs. Lightfoot not to go, kept her place. 
Her persistence occasioned much annoyance to Mr. Morgan, 
who vented his displeasure in such language as gave pain to 
Mrs. Lightfoot, and caused Mr. Altamont to say, that he was 
a rum customer, and not polite to the sex. 

The altercation between the two gentlemen became very 
painful to 'the women, especially to Mrs. Lightfoot, who did 
everything to soothe Mr. Morgan ; and, under pretence of 
gjving a i)ipe-light to the stranger, she handed him a paper 
bn which she had privily written the words, “He knows you. 
Go.” There may have been something suspicious in her man- 
ner of handing, or in her guest’s of reading, the paper: for 
when he got up a short time afterwards, and said he would go 
to bed, Morgan rose tbo, with a laugh, and said it was too 
earl}' to go to* bed. 

The stranger then said he would go to his bedroom. Mor- 
gan said he would show him the way. 

At this the guest said, “Come up. I’ve got a brace of 
pistols up there to blow out the brains of any traitor or skulk- 
ing sp 3 ',” 'and glared so fiercely upon Morgan, that the latter, 
seizing hold of Lightfoot by the collar, and waking him, said, 
“John Amory, I arrest you in the Queen’s name. Stand by 
me, Lightfoot. This capture is worth a thousand pounds.” 

He pqt forward bis hand as if to seize his prisoner, but the 
other, doubling, his fist, gave Morgan with his left hand so fierce 
a blow 'on the. ch'Sst, that it knocked him back behind Mr. 
Lightfoot.' That gentleman, who was athletic and courageous, 
said he would knock his guest’s bead off, and prepared to. 4b 
so, as the stranger, tearing off his coat, and cursing both ot bis 
opponents, roared to them to come on. 

But with a piercing scream Mrs. Lightfoot flung h^ntell 
beford her husband, whilst with another and louder s^iiek. 
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^ladume Fribsby ran to the stranger, and calling out “ Arm- 
strong, Johnny Armstrong ! ” seized hold of his naked annj on 
which a blue tattooing of a heart and M. F. were visible. 

The ejaculation of Madame Fribsby seemed to astoui\d and 
sober the stranger. He looked down upon her, and cried out, 
“ It’s Polly, by Jove.” 

Ml'S. Fribsby continued to exclaim : “ This is not Amor}’. 

This is Johnny Armstrong, iny wicked — wicked tuisband, mar- 
ried to me in St. Martin’s Church, mate on board an Indiaman, 
and he left me two months after, the wicked wretch. This is 
John Armstrong — here’s the mark on his aWn which he<made 
for me.” •. N ' 

The stranger said, “ I am John Armstro»|g, surp enouglC 
Poll}’. I’m John Armstrong, Amoi'y, Altamont, — and let ’em 
all come on, and try what they can do against a British sailor. 
Hurray, who’s for it ? ” 

Morgan still called out, “Arrest him!” But Mrs. Light- 
foot said, “Arrest him! arrest you, you mean spy! What! 
stop the marriage and ruin ray Lady, and take away the* ‘ Clav- 
ering Arms ’ from us? ” 

'■'•Did ho say he’d take away the ‘Clavering Aras’ from^ 
us?” asked Mr. Lightfoot, turning round. “ ilang him. I’ll* 
throttle him ! ” 

“Keep him, darling, till the coach passes to tile up train.. 
It’ll be here now directly.” 

“ D — him, I’ll choke him if he stirs,” said LightfooJ. And 
so they kept Morgan until the coach came, and Mr. Amory 
or Armstrong went away back to London. 

Morgan had follow’ed him : but of this event Arthur Pen- 
dennis did not inform Lady Clavering, and left her invoking 
blessings upon him at her son’s door, goii^ to kigs him as he 
was asleep. It had been a busy day. ‘ 

We have to chronicle the events of but one day more, and 
that was a day when Mr. Arthur, attired in a mtw hat, a new 
blue frock-coat and blue handkerchief, in a new fancy waistcoat, 
new boots, and new shirt-studs (presented by the Rigljt Honor- 
orable the Countess Dowager of RockminsteE,) v made his ap- 
pearance at a solitai'}’ breakfast-table, in Clavering Park, where 
he could scarce cat a single morsel of food. Two letters were 
laid by his worship’s plate ; and he chose to open the first, 
which was in a round clerk-like band, in preference to the see* 
ond more familiar superscription. 

Note 1 ran as follows : — 
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''Garbanzos Wine Company, Shepherd’s Inn. — Monday. 
dear Pendennis, — In congratulating? you heartily upon the 
event which is*lo make you liappy for life, I send my very kindest remem- 
brances to Mrs. Pendennis, whom I hope to know even longer than I liave 
already kno\^n her. And when 1 call her attention to the fact, that one of 
the rnosL necessary articles to her husband’s comfort is pare sheiry, I know 
I shalUnivo her for a customer for your worship’s sake. 

“ Put J h^ve to speak to you of other than my own concerns. Yester- 
day ajtenioon, a certain J. A. arrived at my cliambers from Clavering, 
which^ lie'^iiad left* upder circumstances ot which you are doubtless now 
4 w-iir(*. In spite of ouP^liiference, I could not but give him food and shel- 
ter (l^nd lie partook fre^dy both of the Garbanzos Amontillado and the 
Tobopo karn), and lie t^ld me Avliat had haiipened to him, and many other 
surprising advc-itures The rascal married at sixteen, and has repeatedly 
skice performed tha*r ceremony — in Sydney, in New Zealand, in South 
America, in NowcasTe, he say.‘<, tirst, before he knew our poor friend the 
milliner. Ue is a pei4*ec.t Don Juan. 

“ And .:ceine(l as if the commendatore had at last overtaken him, for, 
as wi were at our meal, there came three heavy knocks at my outer door, 
whicli made, our friend start. I have sustained a siege or two here, and 
went to my usual place to reconnoitre. Thank my stars I have not a bill 
out in the world, and iiesidcs, those gentry do not come in that way. I 
found th^ it "was your uncle’s late valet, Morgan, and a policeman (I tliink 
u shanf policeman), and they said they had a warrant to take the person 
of John Annstriiiig, alias Amory, alias Altamont, a rim-away convict, and 
t;}iveatened tb break in the oak. 

“ Now, sir, in iny own days of captivity I had discovered a little pas- 
sage along the gutter into Bows and (’ostigan’s window, and I .sent Jack 
Alias along tikis covered-way, not without terror of his life, for it had 
grown very cranky ; and then, after a parley, let in Mods. Morgan and 
friend. 

The rascal had been iirstructod about that covered-way, for he made 
for the rbom instantly, telling the policeman to go down stairs and keep 
the gate ; and he charged up my little staircase as if he had known the 
premises. As he was going out of the window we lieard a voice that you 
know, from Bows’s garret, saying, ‘ AVho are yc, and hwhat the divvle are 
ye at'? You’d betther leave the gutther; bedad there’s a man killed him- 
self already.’ 

“ And as Morgan, crossing over and looking into the darkness, was 
trying to see* whether this awful news was true, he took a broom-stick, and 
with a vigorous dash broke down the pipe of communication — and told 
me this morning, w'itii great glee, that he was reminded of that 'aisy 
sthratagem by remembering his dorling Emilio, when she acted the pawrt 
of Cora in the Plee — and by the bridge in Pezawro, hc.iad.' I wish that 
.scoundrel Morgan had been on the bridge when the Geneial tried his 
Sthratagem.’ 

“ If l»hear more d¥ Jack Alias, I will tell you. He has got plenty of 
money stiM, and rwantccl him to send some to our poor friend the milliner ; 
but the sdoundrel laughed and said, lie had no more than he wanted, but 
offered to give anybody a lock of his hair. Farewell — be happy. Land' 
believe me always truly yours, 

'‘E. Stro^" 

And now for the other letter,” said Pen. Dear old fel- 
low ! ” and he kissed the seal before he broke it. 
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Warrington, Tuesday* 

I must not let the day pass over without saying a God bless you, to 
both of you. May Heaven make you happy, dear Arthur, apd dear Laura. 
I think, Pen, that you have got the best wife in the world ; and pray that, 
as such you will cherish her and tend her. The chambers wilt be lonely 
without you dear Pen ; but if I am tired, I shall have a new home to go to 
in the house of my brother and sister. I am practising in the nursery here, 
in ordpr to prepare for the part of Uncle George. Farewell ! make your 
wedding tour, and come back to your affectionate ’ (3. W.” 

Pendennis and his wife read this letter tpg^tiiier after Doctor 
Portmau’s breakfast was over, and the gupts were gone ;*'ancf 
when the carriage was waiting amidst the cwwd at the Doctor’s 
outer gate. But the wicket led into theVhurcliyard of' St. 
Maiy’s, where the bells were pealing witli all their , might, alJcl 
it wixs here, over Helen’s green grass, that Arthur showed his 
wife George’s letter. For which of those two — feu'^grief was 
it or for happiness, that Laura’s tears abundantly f^U on the 
I)aper? And once more, in the presence of the sacred dust, she 
kissed and blessed her Arthur. 

There was onl}* one marriage on that day- at Clavering 
Church ; for in spite of Blanche’s sacrifices for her dearest 
mother, honest Harry Foker could not pardon the -woman who 
had deceived her husband, and justl}’ argued; that she would 
deceive him again. He went to the Pyramids and Syria, an<J 
there left his malady behind him, and returned with a fine 
beard, and a supply of tarbooshes and nargillies, with which he 
regales all his friends. He lives splendidly, and;-throu^h Pen’s 
mediation, gets his wine from the celebrated' vintages of the 
Duke of Garbanzos. 

As for poor Cos, his fate has been mentioned in an early 
part of this story. No very glorious end could be expected to 
such a career. Morgan is one of the most respcclable men in 
the parish of St. James’s, and in the present political movement 
has pronounced himself like a man and a Briton. And Bows, 
— on the demise of Mr. Piper, who played the organ at Claver- 
ing, little Mrs. Sam Huxter, who has the entire command of 
Doctor Portman, brought Bows down from -Lpndon to contest 
the organ-loft, and her candidate carried thc’ chsiir. When Sir 
Francis Clavering quitted this worthless life, the same*, little in- 
defatigable canvasser took the borough by storm, and it is now 
represented b}' Arthur Pendennis, Esq. Blanche Amory, it is 
well known, married at Paris, and the saloons of Madame la 
Comtesse de Montmorenci de Valentinois were amongst the 
most $umt of that cauital. The duel between the Codbt and 
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the joung and fiery representative of the Mountain, Alcide de 
Mirobo, arose solely from the latter questioning at the Club the 
titles bornS by the former nobleman. Madame de Montmo> 
renci de Valentinois travelled after the adventure : and Bungay 
bought her poems, and published them, with the Countess’s 
coreqet emblazoned on the Countess’s work. 

Major Pendennis became very serious in his last days, and 
wasfnr,or s(?ix^y as when Laura was reading to him with 
J«r sweet voieft/^istening to his stories. For this sweet lady 
is fhe friend of the Joung and the old: and her life is always 
pa^ec^in^king^her lives happy. 

^ ‘‘And w.hatswtof a husband would this Pendennis be?’’ 
many a reader.wfll ask, doubting the happiness of such a mar- 
riage, and the fonune of Laura. The querist, if they meet her, 
are referied to that lady herself, who, seeing his faults and way- 
waixJ moods — seeing and owning that there are men better 
than he — loves him always with the most constant affection. 
His cli^i:Qn or their mother have never heard a harsh word 
IVoi^him ; and when his fits of moodiness and solitude are over, 
welcome him Back with a never-failing regard and confidence. 
Jlis frieniTfs his friend still, — entirely heart-whole. That mal- 
ady is never, fatal to a sound organ. And George goes through 
his part of Qoclpapa perfectly, and lives alone. If Mr. Pen’s 
works have' procured him more reputation than has been ac- 
quired by his abler friend, whom no one knows, Geoige lives 
contented without the f ame. If the best men do not draw the 
great prizes in life, we know it has been so settled by the Or- 
dainer of the lottery. We own, and see daily, how the false and 
worthless live and prosper, while the good are called away, and 
the dear and young perish untimely, — we perceive in every 
man’s life the maimed happiness, the frequent falling, the boot- 
less endeafor, the struggle of Right and Wrong, in which the 
strong often succumb and the swift fail : we see flowers of good 
blooming in foul places, as, in the most lottj’ and splendid for- 
tunes, flaws of vice and meanness, and stains of evil ; and, 
knowing how mean the best of us is, let us give a hand of 
charity to Arthsir Pendennis, with all his faults and short- 
coming!^ ^ho does’ not claim to be a hero, but only a man and 
» brother. 


THE END. 







